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PREFATORY  NOTE 

T  has  long  been  matter  of  observation  and  regret  that  in 
England,  alone  among  the  great  countries  of  Europe, 
there  does  not  exist  any  periodical  organ  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  history.  Although  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  this  study  is  large  and  constantly  increasing  ;  although  the 
work  done  is  as  thorough  in  quality  as  that  even  of  the 
Germans,  and  probably  larger  in  quantity  than  that  of 
the  French  or  Italians ;  although  historical  schools  of  much 
promise  have  lately  been  developed  at  our  universities, 
English  historians  have  not  yet,  like  those  of  other  countries, 
associated  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  any  academy  or 
other  organisation,  nor  founded  any  journal  to  promote  their 
common  object.  Besides  the  thirty-five  millions  of  the  United 
Kins^dom,  there  is "  in  America  and  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  an  English-speaking  population  of  nearly  seventy 
millions,  who  form,  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  learning, 
and  science,  virtually  one  people  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  country.  Among  these  outlying  English  also  (though 
America  has  periodicals  treating  of  her  own  history)  there  is 
no  organ  which  concerns  itself  with  history  in  general,  or 
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appeals  to  an  audfence  of  the  whole  race.  The  need  of  some 
such  journal  is  therefore  evident ;  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing prospect  of  usefulness  and  success  for  one  which  shall 
bring  to  a  focus  the  light  now  scattered  through  many  minor 
pubhcations,  none  of  them  devoted  to  this  special  purpose, 
which  shall  present  a  full  and  critical  record  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  field  of  history,  and  become 
the  organ  through  which  those  who  desire  to  make  known 
the  progress  of  their  researches  will  address  their  fellow- 
labourers. 

The  principles  by  which  the  promoters  of  the  Historical 
Eeview  are  guided,  and  the  methods  whereby  they  seek  to 
apply  those  principles,  will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of 
the  first  few  issues.  But  there  are  several  questions  likely 
to  be  asked  by  the  readers  of  the  present  number,  to  which 
an  answer  may  properly  be  given  at  the  outset. 

One  of  these  questions  relates  to  the  conception  which 
the  promoters  form  of  history.  Is  the  Eeview  intended  to 
deal  with  political  history  only,  or  also  with  the  develop- 
ment of  various  branches  of  civihsation — with  the  history, 
for  example,  of  religion  and  the  church,  of  language, 
literature,  and  art,  of  metaphysics  and  the  sciences  of 
nature  ? 

Two  views  prevail  concerning  the  scope  of  history.  One 
regards  it,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  eminent  living  writer, 
as  being  concerned  solely  with  states,  so  that  (in  the  words 
of  another  distinguished  contemporary)  'history  is  past 
politics,  and  politics  is  present  history.'  The  other,  which 
has  found  illustrious  exponents  from  Herodotus  downwards, 
conceives  it  to  be  a  picture  of  the  whole  past,  including 
everything  that  man  has  either  thought  or  wrought.  Of 
these  views  the  former  appears  to  us  narrow,  and  therefore 
misleading  ;  the  latter  so  wide  as  to  become  vague,  fixinsf  no 
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definite  limit  to  the  province  of  history  as  bordering  on 
other  fields  of  learning.  It  seems  better  to  regard  history 
as  the  record  of  human  action,  and  of  thought  only  in 
its  direct  influence  upon  action.  States  and  politics  will 
therefore  be  the  chief  part  of  its  subject,  because  the  acts 
of  nations  and  of  the  individuals  who  have  played  a  great 
part  in  the  affairs  of  nations  have  usually  been  more  im- 
portant than  the  acts  of  private  citizens.  But  when 
history  finds  a  private  citizen  who,  like  Socrates  or  St. 
Paul  or  Erasmus  or  Charles  Darwin,  profoundly  influ- 
ences other  men  from  his  purely  private  station,  she  is 
concerned  with  him  as  the  source  of  such  influence  no  less 
than  with  a  legislator  or  a  general.  History  therefore 
occupies  herself  with  theology  or  metaphysics  or  natural 
science  not  as  independent  branches  of  inquiry,  but  only  in 
their  bearing  on  the  acts  of  men.  She  deals  with  language 
as  an  evidence  of  the  relations  of  races  to  one  another,  or  as 
a  force  in  uniting  or  disjoining  them.  She  finds  in  literature 
and  art  illustrations  of  the  productive  power  and  the  taste 
of  a  nation,  and  notes  the  effect  they  exercise  in  developing 
national  life.  An  historical  review  ought  therefore,  it  is 
submitted,  by  no  means  to  limit  itself  to  mere  political 
history,  but  to  receive  from  the  students  of  each  special 
department  such  light  as  they  can  throw  upon  the  whole 
life  of  man  in  the  past.  ISTor  is  it  difficult  in  practice  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  belongs  to  general  history,  thus 
conceived,  and  what  is  proper  for  a  speciaHst  journal.  For 
instance,  a  minute  account  of  the  diggings  at  Troy  or  Tiryns 
would  be  fitter  for  an  archseological  magazine  than  for  these 
pages,  but  we  should  be  prompt  to  notice  any  discovery 
which  bore  upon  the  worth  of  Homer's  evidence  regarding 
prehistoric  Greece.  A  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  a  passao'e 
in  Cicero  about  the  constitution  of  Eome  would  fall  within 
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our  province  if  thetpoint  involved  were  of  importance  to  a 
knowledge  of  that  constitution,  but  not  if  it  merely  brought 
out  some  peculiarity  in  Latin  syntax  or  in  the  use  of  Latin 
words.  An  article  setting  forth  the  views  of  Aquinas  or 
Occam  on  the  relations  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  might  be  accepted,  while  one  dealing  with  the  meta- 
physics or  theology  of  those  thinkers  would  be  deemed 
unsuitable.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  we  should  draw 
no  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  nor 
(subject  to  the  above  limitation  as  to  theology)  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

How  will  the  Histoeical  Eeview  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
partisanship  in  such  political  or  ecclesiastical  questions  as 
are  still  burning  questions,  because  they  touch  issues  pre- 
sently contested  ? 

It  will  avoid  this  danger  by  refusing  contributions  which 
argue  such  questions  with  reference  to  present  controversy. 
The  object  of  history  is  to  discover  and  set  forth  facts,  and  he 
who  confines  himself  to  this  object,  forbearing  acrimonious 
language,  can  usually  escape  the  risk  of  giving  offence. 
Some  topics  it  will  be  safer  to  eschew  altogether.  In  others 
fairness  may  be  shown  by  allowing  both  sides  an  equal 
hearing.  But  our  main  reliance  will  be  on  the  scientific 
spirit  which  we  shall  expect  from  contributors  likely  to 
address  us.  An  article  on  the  character  and  career  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  will  be  welcome,  so  long  as  it  does  not  advocate 
or  deprecate  the  pohcy  of  protective  tariffs  ;  and  President 
Andrew  Jackson  may  properly  be  praised  or  blamed  if  the 
writer's  purpose  be  neither  to  assail  nor  to  recommend, 
with  President  Cleveland  in  his  eye,  the  system  of  party 
appointments  to  office.  Eecognising  the  value  of  the  hglit 
which  history  may  shed  on  practical  problems,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  let  that  light  be  reflected  from  our  pages,  when- 
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ever  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  dry  light,  free  from  any  tinge 
of  partisanship. 

Will  the  Historical  Eeview  address  itself  to  professed 
and,  so  to  speak,  professional  students  of  history,  or  to  the 
person  called  the  '  general  reader '  ? 

It  will  address  itself  to  both,  though  its  chief  care  will 
be  for  the  former.  It  will,  we  hope  and  intend,  contain  no 
article  which  does  not,  in  the  Editor's  judgment,  add  some- 
thing to  knowledge,  i.e.  which  has  not  a  value  for  the  trained 
historian.  No  allurements  of  style  will  secure  insertion  for  a 
popular  rechauffe  of  facts  already  known  or  ideas  already 
suggested.  On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  in  every  number  some  articles,  whether  articles  on 
a  question,  an  epoch,  or  a  personage,  or  reviews  of  books, 
which  an  educated  man,  not  specially  conversant  with 
history,  may  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  shall  seek 
to  accomplish  this  not  so  much  by  choosing  topics  certain 
to  attract  as  by  endeavouring  to  have  even  difficult  topics 
treated  with  freshness  and  point.  So  far  from  holding 
that  true  history  is  dull,  we  believe  that  dull  history  is 
usually  bad  history,  and  shall  value  those  contributors  most 
highly  who  can  present  their  researches  in  a  lucid  and 
effective  form.  More  than  in  any  other  countries  there  is  a 
public  in  England  and  America  which,  without  possessing 
an  exact  knowledge  of  history,  heartily  enjoys  it  and 
desires  to  be  set  in  the  way  of  understanding  .its  critical 
processes.  We  believe  that  history,  in  an  even  greater 
degree  than  its  votaries  have  as  yet  generally  recognised,  is 
the  central  study  among  human  studies,  capable  of  illumi- 
nating and  enriching  all  the  rest.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  desire,  while  pursuing  it  for  its  own  sake  in 
a  calm  and  scientific  spirit,  to  make  this  Eeview  so  far  as 
possible  a  means  of  interesting  thinking  men  in  historical 
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study,  of  accustoming  them  to  its  methods  of  inquiry,  and 
of  showing  them  how  to  appropriate  its  large  results. 

The  Historical  Eeview  belongs  to  and  represents  no 
particular  school  of  opinion  or  set  of  men.  It  has  received 
promises  of  aid  from  nearly  all  the  most  zealous  and  famous 
labourers  in  the  field  it  has  chosen.  It  invites  the  co-opera- 
tion pf  all  who  love  historic  truth  and  are  striving  to  find  it. 
Although  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  history  of  their  own  countries,  yet  the  annals  of 
the  Mediterranean  nations  of  antiquity,  of  the  nearer  and 
farther  East,  of  the  whole  foreign  world,  medigeval  and 
modern,  will  be  duly  cared  for  ;  and  the  help  of  eminent 
historians  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  will  be  welcomed  to  complete  the  universal  record 
which  the  Historical  Eeview  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  its 
readers. 
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MACAULAY  once  lamented  that  there  were  no  German  historians 
in  his  time  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  now  M.  Darmesteter  tells 
us  that  they  are  ahead  of  other  nations  by  twenty  years.  A  per- 
plexed person  might  read  Professor  Wegele's  '  Deutsche  Historio- 
graphie '  ^  without  being  quite  sure  which  is  right.  Nine-tenths  of 
his  volume  are  devoted  to  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamem- 
non, and  the  chapter  on  the  rise  of  historical  science,  the  only  one 
which  is  meant  for  mankind,  begins  at  page  975,  and  is  the  last. 
Before  this  century  the  Germans  had  scarcely  reached  the  common 
level  even  in  the  storage  of  erudition.  Their  provincial  histories 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  Burgundy,  of  Brittany,  or  of 
Languedoc  ;  they  had  nothing  equal  to  the  Annals  of  Bologna  or  of 
Milan,  to  Mamachi's  '  Life  of  Saint  Dominic,'  or  even  to  Secousse's 
'  Charles  of  Navarre.'  History  was  subordinate  to  other  things,  to 
divinity,  philosophy,  and  law ;  and  the  story  worth  telling  would  be 
the  process  of  emancipation  by  which  the  servant  of  many  masters 
rose  to  be  a  master  over  them,  and  having  become  a  law  to  itself 
imposed  it  on  others.  The  beginning  was  made  by  Niebuhr,  and 
none  of  those  who  followed  and  strengthened  the  powerful  impulse 
which  he  gave  rival  the  best  of  their  countrymen  in  perspicuity 
and  grace. 

When  Germans  assert  that  their  real  supremacy  rests  with  their 
historians,  they  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  Bentley  and  Colebrooke,  not 
of  Machiavelli  and  Saint- Simon,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  bishop 
of  Durham  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  take  the  lead  in  England,  the 
sense  in  which  M.  Fustel  de  Coulange  calls  history  the  most  arduous 
of  the  sciences.  A  famous  scholar,  enumerating  the  models  of  his- 
torical excellence,  named  Humboldt,  Savigny,  Grimm,  and  Eittei', 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  written  history  proper,  in  the  common, 
classical,  literary  use  of  the  term. 

The  better  part  of  the  ground  has  been  occupied  already  by 
those  who  have  celebrated  German  achievement  in  other  branches 
of  literature.      Neander,  Boeckh,   Baur,    Schwegler,  Lassen  have 

'  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Historiogra^hie.      Von  Dr.  Franz  X.  von  Wegele. 
Munich :  Oldenbourg,  1885. 
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their  record  elsewhere.     Excepting  Niebuhr  and  Eanke,  Professor 

Wegele  has  had  to  deprive  himself  of  his  best  materials.  The  divi- 
sion of  labom'  removes  almost  every  man  who  was  an  historian  and 
something  more. 

Historical  writing  was  old,  but  historical  thinking  was  new  in 
Germany  when  it  sprang  from  the  shock  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
Condemnation  of  history  had  been  the  strongest  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  1789.  The  evils  exposed  in  the  cahievs  were  not  accidents 
of  the  age,  but  the  bequest  of  malignant  forces  at  work  for  cen- 
turies. Irresponsible  power,  the  caprice  of  war,  slavery,  intolerance, 
arbitrary  arrest,  the  deadly  prison,  the  inhuman  aggravation  of  the 
pains  of  death,  had  been  the  steady  produce  of  elaborate  design. 
The  men  who  struck  at  the  misery  inflicted  by  traditional  authority 
believed  no  dogma  so  firmly  as  that  of  the  folly  of  their  ancestors. 
The  supreme  object  of  their  striving  was  to  depose  and  to 
degrade  a  tyrant  who,  at  his  best,  was  blind  and  ignorant  and 
cruel,  and  who,  moreover,  was  dead.  Their  sternest  resolve  was 
that  generations  of  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  torturers,  of  legis- 
lators unable  to  read,  of  sovereigns  only  able  to  kill,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  code  noii'  and  the  statute  book  of  George  II  should 
not  be  suffered  to  reign  over  Watt  and  Hunter,  over  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace,  Smith  and  Kant ;  and  the  most  vigorous  of  the  revo- 
lutionary thinkers,  Jefferson  and  Sieyes,  studied  both  to  banish 
the  past  and  to  prevent  the  present  from  again  overshadowing  the 
future.  It  was  under  this  flag  that  the  armies  conquered  Germany, 
destroying  and  transforming,  and  left  no  institution  standing  but 
the  monarchy  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

The  romantic  reaction  which  began  with  the  invasion  of  1794 
was  the  revolt  of  outraged  history.  The  nation  fortified  itself 
against  the  new  ideas  by  calling  up  the  old,  and  made  the  ages  of 
faith  and  of  imagination  a  defence  from  the  age  of  reason.  Whereas 
the  pagan  Kenaissance  was  the  artificial  resurrection  of  a  world  long 
buried,  the  romantic  Eenaissance  revived  the  natural  order  and 
restored  the  broken  links  from  end  to  end.  It  inculcated  sympathy 
with  w^hat  is  past,  unlovable,  indefensible,  especially  with  the  age 
of  twilight  and  scenes  favourable  to  the  faculties  which  the  calcula- 
tors despised.  The  romantic  writers  relieved  present  need  with  all 
the  abounding  treasure  of  other  times,  subjecting  thereby  the  will 
and  the  conscience  of  the  living  to  the  will  and  conscience  of  the 
dead.  Their  lasting  influence  was  out  of  proportion  to  their 
immediate  performance.  They  were  weak  because  they  wanted 
strictness  and  accuracy,  and  never  perceived  that  the  Eevolution 
was  itself  historic,  having  roots  that  could  be  profitably  traced  far 
back  in  the  ages.  But  they  were  strong  by  the  recovery  of  lost 
knowledge,  and  by  making  it  possible  to  understand,  to  appreciate, 
and  even  to  admire  things   which   the  judgment   of  rationalism 
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condemned  in  the  mass  of  worthless  and  indiscrimmate  error.  They 
trifled  for  a  time  with  fancy,  but  they  doubled  the  horizon  of 
Europe.  They  admitted  India  to  an  equality  with  Greece,  medieval 
Eome  with  classical ;  and  the  thoughts  they  set  in  motion  produced 
Creuzer's  '  Comparative  Mythology  '  and  Bopp's  '  Conjugations,' 
Grimm's  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  and  belief  of  Odin's  worship- 
pers, and  Otfried  Miiller's  zeal  for  the  factor  of  race. 

As  long  as  the  romantics  were  a  literary  school,  running  sesthe- 
tical  canons  in  opposition  to  Goethe,  they  remained  unconscious  of 
the  active  principle  within.  Dante  and  Calderon,  Nibelungen  and 
Sakuntala,  were  not  so  near  the  core  as  Burke's  maxim  that  wisdom 
and  religion  dictate  that  we  should  follow  events,  and  not  attempt 
to  lead,  much  less  to  force  them.  When  their  ideas  came  to 
be  taken  up  by  reasoners,  they  were  found  to  involve  a  system 
of  scientific  definitions  charged  with  interminable  consequences. 
Their  philosopher  was  Schelling,  who  married  Schlegel's  wife,  and 
who,  condensing  the  vapour  of  the  school  into  something  like  solid 
propositions,  taught  that  the  state  does  not  exist  for  purposes  of 
men,  and  is  not  governed  by  laws  of  their  devising,  but  by  the 
cosmic  force  above. 

Upon  this  aphorism,  Savigny,  the  jurist  of  the  party,  developed 
the  historic  method  of  ■jurisprudence .  The  sovereign  legislator  is 
not  the  government,  but  the  nation^  Law,  like  language,  proceeds 
frmHTifs  primitive  nature  and  its  experience  and  is  part  of  its 
identity.  The  deliberations  of  lawgiving  consist  in  ascertaining  not 
what  is  best,  but  what  is  consistent  with  usage.  Laws  are  found,  not 
made,  for  the  treatment  adapted  to  successive  emergencies  is  already 
latent  in  the  public  conscience,  and  must  be  evolved  from  precedent. 
Laws  and  constitutions  expand  by  sustenance  drawn  from  the  con- 
stant and  original  sj^ring ;  the  force  preparing  the  future  is  the 
same  that  made  the  past,  and  the  function  of  the  jurist  is  to  trace 
and  to  obey  it  faithfully,  without  attempting  to  explain  it  away. 

Learning  and  eloquence  long  effectually  concealed  the  logical 
defect  of  this  doctrine.  It  assorted  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  that  it  predominated  for  half  a  century  against  Bentham,  and 
Hegel,  and  the  year  1848,  and  is  yielding  slowly  to  the  keener 
dialectics  and  deeper  philosophy  of  Jhering.  It  is  the  strongest  of 
all  the  agencies  that  have  directed  German  effort  towards  history, 
viewed  as  a  remedy  for  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  malady  of 
vain  speculation.  When  Laboulaye  described  it  as  a  school  that 
had  no  masters  in  France  and  only  one  disciple,  who  was  himself, 
it  was  controlling  Germany. 

In  the  mind  of  Savigny  and  his  followers  their  doctrine  made 
for  progress  and  independence,  but  not  for  liberty.  The  notion 
that  each  generation  of  men  is  powerless  over  its  own  fortunes,  and 
receives  them  subject  to  inherited  conditions,  combined  well  with 
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the  rooted  conservaxism  of  the  country.  But  it  possessed  that 
property  of  the  works  of  genius,  that  it  could  be  carried  out  in 
opposite  directions.  If  the  nation  is  the  source  of  law,  it  is  reason- 
ahle  to  infer  that  national  consent  is  a  normal  element  in  legisla- 
tion, and  that  the  state  ought  legitimately  to .  take,  its .  limits  fx'pm 
the  nation.!  Niebuhr,  in  unguarded  moments,  drew  one  of  these 
inferences,  knd  Dahlmann  the  other.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
historical  sch^l^  having  abolished  the  law  of  nature  ^Yhich  was  the 
motive  of  1789,  instituted  the  law  of  nationality,  which  became  the 
^^^^^'of  1848.-^ 
C  Bishop  Stubbs  informs  us  that  history  is  likely  to  make  men 
I  wise,  and  is  sure  to  make  them  sad.  In  the  long  chapter  of  the 
L^  melancholy  historians  no  figure  is  more  tragic  than  Niebuhr,  the 
politician,  as  Savigny  was  the  civilian,  of  the  school.  He  had 
flashes  of  admiration  for  the  English  government  as  it  appeared 
under  Eldonian  auspices  ;  but  when  the  world  went  off  the  ancient 
ways,  he  lost  his  temper  and  his  spirits,  and  his  end  was  a  warning 
to  weaker  men  to  keep  their  studies  apart  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  life.  Had  he  survived,  he  would  have  been  what  Kadowitz 
became,  the  king's  intimate  adviser.  The  inflexible  qualities  which 
repelled  his  colleagues  and  spoilt  him  for  a  statesman  fitted  him 
for  a  critical  historian.  His  passion  for  truthfulness  was  such  that 
he  defied  Stein  to  show  that  he  had  ever  subscribed  himself  the 
obedient  servant  of  a  man  he  did  not  respect.  With  his  high 
notions  there  was  no  writer  whom  he  could  trust,  and  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  veracity  could  stand  before  him. 

The  first  edition  of  his  '  Eoman  History,'  afterwards  repudiated, 
began  the  evolution  of  historic  science.  It  exhibited  the  theory 
that  truth  is  not  buried  underneath  tradition — that,  although  the 
Eomans  had  forgotten  the  early  state  of  their  institutions,  the 
processes  of  history  are  so  well  defined  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
back  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
so  to  recover  the  unrecorded  past.  This  was  the  visible  sign  of  the 
new  doctrine  of  fixed  lines,  invariable  laws,  and  overruled  action  of 
men.  It  indicated  a  mode  of  certainty  which  did  not  depend  on 
the  credit  of  historians.  "When  they  have  been  tested  to  the 
breaking  point,  the  critic  comes  in  and  begins  his  proper  work. 
The  right  sphere  of  these  operations  is  the  primitive  obscurity. 
They  could  not  flourish  in  the  daylight,  and  Niebuhr  never  showed 
that  he  knew  how  to  apply  them  to  events  and  characters  told  by 
contemporaries.  When  he  filled  the  meagre  outline  of  Manlius  by 
transferring  to  him  the  character  of  Mirabeau,  he  gave  the  example 
which  Stanley  followed  when  he  put  Lord  Shaftesbury  into  the 
Keformation,  and  Mr.  Golightly  into  the  Jewish  monarchy.  The 
weighty  volumes,  crowded  with  doubtful  but  suggestive  matter, 
won  so  little  popular  success  that  he  laid  them  by  for  many  years. 
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When  he  rewrote  them,  under  the  spur  of  contradiction,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  vigorous  intehectual  movement  which  was  partly  his 
work,  they  found  less  favour  than  the  finished  productions  of 
Savigny.  The  historical  school  penetrated  everywhere- ■ftn4--^e— 
modelled  every  branch  of  legal  study  excepting  ecclesiastical  and 
comparative  law,  which  resisted  the  national  principle.!  But  the 
w^ork  of  Niebuhr's  life  stood  still.  There  was  a  temporary  reaction 
in  favour  of  Eoman  views  of  Eoman  history ;  and  he  had  been 
dead  for  twenty  years  before  he  began  to  be  superseded  by  inno- 
vators bolder  and  better  appointed  than  himself.  Schwegler's 
early  death  deprived  Germany  of  the  one  man  who  combined  real 
philosophic  talent  with  the  rarest  critical  faculty.  Mommsen, 
whose  book  w^as  begun  at  the  same  time  as  Schwegler's,  realised 
that  union  of  qualities  which  Macaulay  described  when  he  said  that 
Niebuhr  would  have  been  the  first  writer  of  his  time  if  his  talent 
for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any  proportion  to  his  talent 
for  investigating  them. 

The  fruit  of  the  '  Eoman  History '  ripened  for  Greece.  The  men 
who  made  it  known  in  this  country  were  Thirlwall  and  Grote ;  it 
sent  Otfried  Mliller  to  historical  studies  ;  and  Boeckh  dedicated  to 
Niebuhr  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  his 
own.  Under  the  powerful  sway  which  Boeckh  exercised  in  Prussia 
for  fifty  years,  Hellenic  studies  obtaine J'me  leacT.  A  deeper  scholar 
than  Niebuhr,  an  historian,  which  the  Saxon  philologists  disdained 
to  be,  he  abandoned  Eome  to  jurists  and  politicians,  and  primitive 
times  to  romantic  theorists.  His  own  taste  was  for  the  hardest 
possible  facts  and  the  clearest  proofs.  Like  Niebuhr,  he  believed 
that  antiquity  is  covered  over  with  error,  which  will  shrivel  like  a 
parched  scroll,  and  that  hidden  truth  will  be  brought  to  light.  But 
instead  of  the  incommunicable  genius  of  conjecture  he  set  to  work 
with  a  new  organon,  and  substituted  improved  evidence  for  dazzling 
guesswork. 

Inscriptions  had  been  alw^ays  a  source  of  dire  confusion,  for  it 
paid  local  antiquaries  to  forge  them,  and  two  hundred  consuls  were 
invented  by  a  single  impostor.  Niebuhr  dismissed  this  branch  of 
inquiry  wholesale,  saying  that  nobody  could  be  expected  to  master 
it.  Boeckh  showed  that  it  could  be  made  an  instrument  of  discovery 
as  efficacious  as  the  boldest  ingenuity,  and  it  became,  in  his  firm 
and  patient  hands,  the  corner-stone  of  the  building.  Besides 
showing  the  way  of  reaching  truth  even  beyond  Thucydides,  he  was 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  historian  who  puts  himself  out  of 
sight  and  displays  what  is  certain,  suppressing  rigidly  his  personal 
sentiments.  The  tone  of  elegiac  and  cathartic  poetry  is  one  thing : 
the  epic  tone  is  another.  After  hearing  his  course  on  ancient 
philosophy,  I  asked  him  why  his  lectures  were  more  interesting 
than  his  books.    Boeckh  answered  benignly,  *  Because  I  give  my 
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finished  researches  to  the  pubHc,  and  keep  my  own  views  (die 
ideale  Anschauung)  for  the  students.' 

The  '  PubHc  Economy  of  the  Athenians '  is  ahnost  the  only 
history  produced  before  the  critical  epoch  which  still  stands,  un- 
shaken and  erect.  The  critical  epoch  lies  between  1824  and  1828. 
To  mark  the  distinction  between  what  was  planted  in  those  five 
years  and  the  wild  growth  that  preceded  them,  is  half  the  work 
that  Professor  Wegele  had  to  do. 

In  natural  gifts  and  in  acquirements  the  earlier  writers  were  not, 
upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  who,  with  better  opportunities, 
have  made  them  a  prey  to  dumb  for  get  fulness.  It  is  matter  of 
legendary  notoriety  that  Schlosser  consumed  so  many  thousand 
volumes  in  a  given  time.  The  *  Symbolik '  of  his  colleague  Creuzer 
is  a  mine  of  learning  animated  with  ideas.  Voigt  was  among  the 
first  who,  either  from  the  easy  indifference  of  rationalism  or  from 
the  manifold  interest  of  romanticism,  released  the  medieval  papacy 
from  the  dilemma  of  good  or  bad.  Few  of  those  who  have  come 
since  Luden  can  write  so  well.  Eaumer  earned  the  praise  of 
having  written  readably  on  the  middle  ages,  and  made  it  known 
that  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  Italians.  Many  writers 
of  this  epoch  had  qualities  not  cultivated  afterwards  by  men  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  addressed  their  style  to  readers  less  learned  than 
themselves,  who  preferred  a  clean  text  to  perpetual  dissertation.  All 
the  works  of  Schlosser  deserve  the  malediction  which  Mr.  Morley 
pronounced  on  one  of  them ;  yet  there  was  a  blunt  integrity  about 
him,  and  his  influence  upon  men  so  superior  to  himself  as  Gervinus, 
Kothe,  and  Bernhardi  proves,  what  his  writings  do  not,  that  he 
possessed  some  higher  quality.  Luden  made  a  name  for  patriotism  ; 
and  Eaumer  was  a  liberal,  often  in  tepid  water  for  his  opinions. 
Of  the  three  periods  into  which  the  attitude  of  Germans  towards 
the  middle  ages  has  been  distributed,  the  contemptuous,  the  ad- 
miring, and  the  intelligent,  these  men  generally  represent  the 
second.  In  point  of  trustworthiness  they  are  near  the  level  of 
their  French  contemporaries ;  of  Thierry  amplifying  '  Ivanhoe,' 
Barante  transcribing  Monstrelet,  and  Michaud  flogging  all  the  dead 
horses  of  the  First  Crusade.  Waitz  and  Leo  said  of  them  that  they 
could  read  texts  but  never  studied  them ;  and  they  stand  condemned 
as  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  authentic  knowledge 
from  second-hand,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  informants. 
They  are  gathered  to  the  geographers  who  made  charts  before 
Columbus. 

A^ew  art  of  employing  authorities  came  in  with  Kanke  in 
1824.  Miiiler's  '  introduction  to  the  Science  of  Mythology '  quickly 
followed  ;  Gieseler  and  Neander  began  their  histories  of  the  Church ; 
and  MenzelTaftef  an  inferior  Fook  on  the  middle  ages,  published  the 
first  volume  of  what  was  long  the  best  modern  history  of  Germany. 
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Niebulir  prepared  the  new  edition  which  is  the  pillar  of  his  fame, 
in  IH^n  ;  and  in  1828  Sjenzel  adapted  to  the  Gregorian  epoch  the 
canons  of  criticism  whichTftanke  had  made  obligatory  on  every 
serious  writer.  These  seven  or  eight  works  were  the  symptom  of 
a  great  transition. 

Kanke  has  not  only  written  a  larger  number  of  mostly  excellent 
books  than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  but  he  has  taken  pains  from  ^  ^ 
the  first  to  explain  how  the  thing  is  done.  He  attained  a  position 
unparalleled  in  literature,  less  by  the  display  of  extraordinary 
faculties  than  by  perfect  mastery  of  the  secret  of  his  craft,  and 
that  secret  he  has  always  made  it  his  business  to  impart.  For  his 
most  eminent  predecessors,  history  was  applied  politics,  fluid  law, 
religion  exemplified,  or  the  school  of  patriotism.  Eanke  was  the 
first  German  to  pursue  it  for  no  purpose  but  its  own.  He  tried  to 
make  the  generality  of  educated  men  understand  how  it  came  about 
that  the  world  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  changed  into  the  Europe 
of  the  nineteenth.  His  own  definite  persuasions  regarding  church 
and  king  were  not  suffered  to  permeate  his  books.  It  was  merito- 
rious in  Boeckh,  but  not  heroic,  to  contain  his  feelings  about  the 
Attic  1>reasure  and  the  setting  of  Arcturus ;  but  Eanke  was  con- 
cerned with  all  the  materials  of  abiding  conflict,  with  every  cause 
for  which  he  cared  and  men  are  willing  to  kill  or  die. 

He  expects  no  professional  knowledge  in  his  readers,  and  never 
writes  for  specialists.  He  seldom  probes  to  the  bottom  the  problems 
of  public  life  and  the  characters  of  men,  and  passes  dryshod  over 
much  that  is  in  dispute.  As  he  writes  history,  not  biography,  he 
abstains  from  the  secrets  of  private  life ;  and  as  he  writes  history, 
not  dogma,  he  never  sorts  men  into  black  and  white  according  to 
their  bearing  in  vital  controversies.  His  evildoers  escape  the  just 
rigour  of  the  law,  and  he  avoids  hero-worship  as  the  last  ditch  of 
prehistoric  prejudice.  He  touches  lightly  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  jurist  and  divine,  but  he  has  not  their  exclusiveness.  His 
surface  is  more  level  than  theirs,  but  his  horizon  is  wider.  The 
cup  is  not  drained ;  part  of  the  story  is  left  untold ;  and  the  world 
is  much  better  and  very  much  worse  than  he  chooses  to  say. 

Eanke  was  profoundly  influenced  by  Niebuhr ;  and  the  example 
of  so  wise  a  man  sinking  under  the  load  of  political  disappointment 
impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  it  is  well  for  people  generally  to 
disconnect  their  scientific  and  their  practical  life.  Niebuhr's  treat- 
ment of  history  required  men  as  able  as  himself,  and  as  familiar 
with  the  play  of  institutions,  but  boded  disaster  in  weaker  hands. 
Eanke  brought  his  art  down  to  a  lower  capacity.  In  the  prelimi^  f\c\o-^ 
nary  measure  of  testing  authorities,  he  showed  that  it  is  possible, 
by  careful  analysis,  to  learn  whence  a  writer  obtains  his  facts ;  and 
this  part  of  the  work  is  often  almost  mechanical.  It  depresses 
the  study  of  history  to  a  level  with  the  collation  of  texts,  and  admits 
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a  large  and  useful  liody  of  workers  who  would  make  a  mess  of  the 
three  first  Muses,  or  the  first  decade  of  Livy. 

The  task  of  analysing  character  is  more  complicated.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  about  the  revision  of  historians  that  excludes  them 
from  the  benefit  of  the  common  law  that  innocence  must  be  assumed 
until  guilt  is  proved.  The  presumption  which  is  favourable  to 
makers  of  history  is  adverse  to  writers  of  history.  For  history  deals 
considerably  with  hanging  matter,  and  nobody  ought  to  hang  on 
damaged  testimony.  The  life  of  the  witness  must  be  subjected  to 
closer  scrutiny  than  the  life  of  the  culprit.  He  is  condemned  when 
he  is  suspected ;  doubt  is  decisive  against  him.  When  Father  Paul 
relates  that  Luther's  arguments  were  thought  to  be  unanswerable 
at  the  court  of  Eome,  but  were  resisted  in  order  that  authority 
might  be  upheld,  he  appeals  to  the  diary  of  Chieregato,  which  has 
not  been  produced.  The  story,  therefore,  stands  and  falls  with  his 
own  credibility.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  adopt  it  who  is  not  able  to 
^  (  vindicate  the  character  of  Sarpi.  There  is  a  test  of  credibility,  and 
consequently  a  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which  everybody  must  ac- 
knowledge, because  without  it  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evidence, 
and  the  code  which  is  applied  to  books  applies  to  events.  The 
maxims  by  which  we  judge  the  statements  of  Caesar  or  of  Clarendon 
enable  us  to  judge  their  actions.  The  principles  are  the  same, 
though  the  rigour  in  employing  them  is  unequal. 

True  impartiality  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  judges  reso- 
lutely regardless  of  the  judgment  of  others.  Eanke's  merciful 
abstinence  from  strong  language,  his  reserve  in  passing  sentence, 
correspond  to  two  governing  facts  in  the  movement  to  which  he 
belongs.  Germans,  like  other  people,  have  certain  hereditary  land- 
marks not  good  to  disturb,  certain  names  too  closely  associated 
with  national  glory  to  be  exposed  to  profanation.  Luther  is  one  of 
them,  and  Frederic,  and  Goethe.  Dollinger's  double-edged  saying, 
that  the  nation  recognises  its  own  nature  in  Luther  {ihi-  potenzirtes 
Selbst),  became  popular;  and  the  passionate  temper  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  tracts  no  more  repels  his  countrymen  than  the  violence  of 
More,  of  Milton,  or  of  Grattan  interferes  with  their  credit  here. 
Gratitude  to  the  king,  pride  in  the  poet,  tell  in  the  same  way  to 
exclude  the  vulgar  standard  and  to  check  unruly  speech  touching 
such  matters  as  divine  right,  arbitrary  power,  and  ethical  neutrality. 
There  is,  if  not  depreciation  of  the  moral  currency,  impatience 
of  the  language  men  utter  in  censuring  equals.  The  public  feels 
a  shock  of  incongruity  when  the  president  of  the  Bavarian  Academy 
accuses  an  emperor  of  the  murder  of  a  Bavarian  prince,  or  when 
Dahlmann  crudely  says  that  the  sovereigns  who  divided  Poland 
were  as  guilty  as  the  Terrorists. 

The  infallible  conscience,  the  universal  and  unwritten  law,  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice,  are  precisely  those  eighteenth-century 
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phantoms  against  which  the  romantic  and  historical  school  rose  in 
defiance.  The  belief  that  men  carry  about  them  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  is  the  very  root  of  revolution.  Those  who,  in  the 
words  of  De  Maistre  and  the  Prussian  conservatives,  desired,  not 
the  counter-revolution,  but  the  contrary  of  revolution,  decreed  that 
the  mighty  past  shall  not  be  measured  by  present  rules  and  the 
categorical  imperative.  Mankind  varies  and  advances  in  ethical 
insight ;  the  virtue  of  to-day  was  once  a  crime,  and  the  code 
changes  with  the  latitude.  If  King  James  burnt  witches,  if  Machia- 
velli  taught  assassination  as  an  art,  if  pious  crusaders  slaughtered 
peaceful  Jews,  if  Ulysses  played  fast  and  loose,  we  are  exhorted  to 
remember  the  times  they  lived  in,  and  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
of  their  peers.  Mobility  in  the  moral  code,  subjection  of  man  to 
environment,  indefinite  allowance  for  date  and  race,  are  standing 
formulas  from  Schlegel  to  the  realistic  philosophy. 

Although  Eanke  practises  moderation  and  restraint,  and  speaks 
of  transactions  and  occurrences  when  it  would  be  safe  to  speak  of 
turpitude  and  crime,  he  kept  himself  above  the  indifference  and  the 
incapable  neutrality  of  those  who  held,  with  Gerard  Hamilton,  that 
there  are  few  questions  on  which  one  may  not  vote  conscientiously 
either  way.  This  was  the  infant  shape  of  impartiality.  The 
Italians,  said  Eaumer,  justify  the  cities  of  Lombardy ;  the  Germans 
justify  their  emperors :  both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong. 
Eaumer  was  not  a  strong  man ;  but  there  were  many  in  his  day 
who  admired  such  abdication  as  the  triumph  of  fairness,  and 
discarded  human  responsibility.  On  a  solemn  occasion  Eanke 
declared  that  the  modern  to  whom,  after  Niebuhr,  he  was  most 
in  debt,  was  Fichte.  Of  Fichte's  philosophy  there  is  little  either  in 
Eanke's  sixty  volumes  or  elsewhere  now.  But  as  the  most  advanced 
apostle,  since  Butler,  of  the  efficacy  of  conscience,  he  opposed 
submission  to  impersonal  forces,  and  no  doubt  strengthened  Eanke 
in  his  resistance  to  more  than  one  of  his  most  famous  colleagues. 

Eanke  acquired  very  early  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  historical 
literature,  but  towards  1840  he  began  to  say  that  the  last  five 
centuries  cannot  be  understood  from  printed  books  only.  He  did 
not  lead  the  way  to  the  archives.  When  an  Englishman  or 
Scotsman  took  a  side  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  accustomed 
to  support  himself  with  new  documents.  Austria  was  before  the 
rest  of  Germany ;  and  Mignet's  incomparable  fragment  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  Lewis  XIV  surpassed  all  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  doing.  At  first  the  narrow  opening  of  archives  was  not  an 
unmixed  boon.  The  partial  use  of  manuscripts  was  as  misleading 
as  the  partial  use  of  books.  When  Stein  planned  the  'Monumenta,' 
Gentz  avowed  the  opinion  that  truth  is  not  always  a  desirable 
thing,  and  a  Wiirzburg  professor  denounced  the  undertaking  as  a 
scheme  of  obscuration.     'Tis  sixty  years  since,  and  now  every  state 
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reveals  its  inner  life  :#the  Vatican  and  the  Affaires  Etrcmgeres.me  as 
easy  of  access  as  the  Frari,  or  the  Hofburg  under  the  generous 
management  of  Arneth ;  the  chief  archivist  of  Prussia,  after  de- 
claring that  his  country  has  nothing  to  conceal,  proves  his  sincerity 
by  the  publication  of  twenty-six  volumes  :  and  Treitschke  adds  the 
substantial  reason  that  the  enemies  of  Prussia  have  told  the  worst, 
making  concealment  at  once  needless  and  impossible.  Eanke  has 
gone  along  with  the  progress  which  has  so  vastly  extended  the 
range  and  influence  of  historians.  After  starting  without  manu- 
scripts, and  then  lightly  skimming  them,  he  ended  by  holding  that 
it  is  riot  science  to  extract  modern  history  from  anything  less  than 
the  entire  body  of  written  evidence.  Touching  which,  there  are  two 
opinions.  One  is,  that  history  would  be  all  right  but  for  historians  ; 
that  nothing  is  certain  but  what  is  secret  and  official;  and  that 
no  man  is  so  safe  to  punish  as  he  that  is  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Others  deem  that  we  cannot  realise  events  without  know- 
ing how  they  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them ;  that  letters  deceive 
as  much  as  memoirs  or  chronicles ;  that  rulers  of  men,  not  un- 
commonly, are  rogues,  provided  with  a  set  of  false  bottoms  as  a 
precaution  against  curious  impertinence. 

Eanke  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  as  the  first  of 
historians,  but  he  did  not  storm  the  position.  At  the  university 
he  was  outshone  by  Gans,  the  mouthpiece  of  Hegel,  and  afterwards 
by  Droysen,  the  mouthpiece  of  imperialism.  Bohmer,  who  so 
much  disliked  Berlin  exports  that  he  could  read  neither  Duncker 
nor  the  '  Life  of  Stein,'  delighted  to  quote  the  description  given  by 
satirical  students  of  Eanke  lecturing,  with  his  jerky  manner,  his 
chin  pointing  upwards,  his  fingers  catching  the  air.  There  was  a 
conspiracy  in  high  quarters  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  him  in  the  person 
of  Eaumer,  whom  even  Jaffe  at  first  pronounced  perfection  ; 
whilst  Humboldt  declared  in  favour  of  the  Dryasdust  grotesquely 
treated  by  Carlyle,  and  abetted  the  sneers  of  Varnhagen.  Leo 
used  to  call  Eanke  a  vase-painter,  and  denied  that  truth  is  hidden 
in  the  correspondence  of  envoys.  Gervinus  preferred  Schlosser  ; 
and  Droysen,  his  only  rival  in  influence,  derided  his  flexibility 
and  kinship  with  the  variable  romantics.  Eichhorn  deplored 
that  there  was  so  little  to  learn  from  his  '  Eeformation ; '  Wuttke 
published  a  tract  against  the  '  Servian  History,'  and  Eitter  against 
his  ways  generally.  Eehm,  dimly  remembered  by  the  light  that 
shone  from  his  Arabic  studies  on  the  middle  ages,  considered 
his  books  unfit  for  a  place  in  the  library  of  Marburg  university. 
Sybel  thought  him  too  lenient  to  Austria  ;  and  Eeimann  accuses  him 
of  partiality  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Whilst  a  Prussian  conservative 
complained  that  he  was  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  a  liberal  Saxon 
declared  that  he  was  too  good  a  legitimist  to  master  the  problems 
of  parliamentary  states.      His  *  Memoirs  of  Hardenberg  '  have  not 
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satisfic  1  critics  who  knew  the  inside  of  the  BerHn  archives.  The 
*  Enghsh  History '  was  received  with  cold  hut  decent  respect;  and 
the  Grenzboten  pubHshed  a  hostile  article  on  the  first  and  weakest 
volume,  by  Bergenroth,  then  a  new  man,  unfurnished  with  a  horo- 
scope. It  has  been  a  grievance  with  Villari  that  Eanke  said, 
and  misled  Sybel's  Zeitschrift  into  repeating,  that  he  had  over- 
looked manuscripts  in  his  own  town  of  Florence,  w^hich  he,  in  fact, 
had  cited  scores  of  times.  Panizzi  objected  that  one  of  his  books 
was  not  original ;  Green,  that  another  w^as  dull.  Macaulay  ended 
by  resenting  the  threatened  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  and  was 
less  favourably  disposed  than  in  the  glowing  days  of  the  purple 
New  Zealander.  There  was  a  brief  opposition  from  the  catholics. 
Hofler  attacked  the  *  Popes  ; '  a  garbled  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  sent  to  press  for  the  diminution  of  his  credit;  and 
Theiner  assured  the  king  of  Bavaria  that  he  had  done  less  than 
justice  to  Gregory  XIII.  Grand  talent,  petit  esprit^  was  the  ad- 
verse verdict  of  the  Correspondant.  The  Frenchman  might  have 
defended  his  point  if  it  was  a  distant  allusion  to  stature.  When 
Lord  John  Eussell  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  it  was  reported  that 
Frederic  William  IV,  by  a  refinement  of  flattery,  invited  four 
eminent  men  to  meet  him  who  were  all  smaller  than  himself;  and 
Eanke  was  one  of  them. 

He  outlived  all  rivalry,  and  well  nigh  all  antagonism.  He  lived 
to  hear  Arneth  declare,  before  the  assembled  historians  of  the 
south,  that  he  alone  among  writers  of  prose  had  furnished  a. 
masterpiece  to  every  country.  He  was  hailed  by  Dollinger  as 
prceceptor  Germanice.  In  his  own  home  the  dissent  of  militant 
patriotism  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dove,  that  pure  history 
cannot  satisfy  the  need  of  a  struggling  and  travailing  nation ;  and 
when  Mommsen  says  that  the  only  ascertained  maxim  of  research  is 
that  hearsay  evidence  is  as  good  as  the  source  it  comes  from,  I 
understand  him  to  mean  that  genius  is  better  than  schooling. 

In  very  early  days  it  seemed  that  philosophy  possessed  an  adept 
who  would  surpass  Eanke,  and  bridge  the  afflicting  chasm  between 
fact  and  law.  Leo  had  belonged  to  the  most  turbulent  set  of 
students  in  the  time  of  Sand,  when  he  came  to  Berlin,  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Hegel,  and  disparaged  Eanke  by  reviews,  and  by  en- 
croaching on  his  domain.  With  other  men  the  question  is,  how 
they  came  to  succeed :  the  wonder  in  the  case  of  Leo  is,  how  such 
abilities  contrived  to  miss  not  only  the  first  place  but  the  first  rank. 
He  scorned  the  tame  spirit,  the  obscure  labours,  the  negative 
results  of  fieshless  scholars  whose  cares  are  bounded  by  scholarship, 
who  aim  at  no  target,  and  are  incurious  of  things  to  come.  He  was 
always  combative,  homiletic,  clamorous  for  quick  returns,  and,  like 
men  too  eager,  verbose  and  violent.  He  shed  his  Hegelian  skin 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  emerged  from  them  detesting  the  three 
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last  centuries  as  an^epoch  of  selfishness  and  decay.  History  became 
subservient  to  politics,  to  a  policy  of  reaction  against  economists, 
humanitarians,  and  all  men  seeking  happiness  before  authority. 
Having  written  too  many  books  not  destined  to  live,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  a  hemisphere  that  was  going  wrong,  and  set 
about  reducing  his  baggage  and  packing  all  he  knew  in  a  traveller's 
kit.  This  was  the  origin  of  Leo's  '  Universal  History,'  still,  after 
half  a  century,  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  books  that  bear  that 
ambitious  title.  What  more  he  did  during  the  restless  remainder 
of  his  life  for  royalism  and  religious  union  is  written  in  water. 
He  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  men  who,  being  partisans 
where  partiality  is  discredit,  failed  through  the  want  of  discipline. 
Ofrorer,  who  was  superior  to  him  and  perhaps  to  all  men  in  historic 
grasp,  is  equally  destitute  of  authority.  But  Gfrorer,  though  the 
most  reckless  and  unsafe  of  guides,  is  as  vigorous  a  stimulant 
in  medieval  study  as  Germany  has  possessed,  and  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  volumes  which  he  wrote  from  Charlemagne  to  Hildebrand, 
not  one  can  be  spared.  , 

Without  the  training  and  habits  of  the  new  school  even  the 
learning  of  Neander  fared  not  Jiiuch  better  than  the  talent  of 
Gfrorer  and  Leo.  He  was  probably  the  best-read  man  living, 
towards  1830  ;  and  he  introduced  into  the  permanent  literature  of 
his  country  a  serious  spiritual  element  that  w^as  wanting.  For  the 
romantic  scholars  were  still  incurably  tainted  with  the  vice  which, 
outside  of  morals,  bears  no  harsher  name  than  inaccuracy ;  while 
the  church  historians  in  possession  considered  religion  with  a  pro- 
fessional eye  and  were  more  secularly  minded  than  professors  of 
profane  arts,  such  as  Lachmann  or  Carl  Kitter.  He  not  only 
tried  to  bring  within  reasonable  compass  and  under  the  control  of 
ideas  what  used  to  straggle  through  forty-five  and  even  eighty- five 
volumes,  but  he  was  profoundly  in  earnest ;  and  it  was  of  him  that 
Tholuck  said  that  the  orthodox  are  generally  the  most  pious.  He  had 
more  heart  for  the  interior  life  of  saints  than  for  the  border  history 
of  church  and  state.  His  knowledge,  deep  and  massive  as  that  of 
a  later  Benedictine,  was  seldom  new,  and  with  his  traditional  habits 
he  was  like  a  ghost  in  the  company  of  Boeckh  and  Eanke.  Among 
books  which  he  took  faithfully  as  he  found  them,  deeming  with  Mr. 
Freeman  that  manuscripts  begin  to  be  useful  after  they  are  printed, 
many  were  interpolated,  incorrect,  assigned  to  the  wrong  men. 
Schweighaeuser's  saying  that  for  centuries  no  real  care  had  been  taken 
of  classical  texts  was  almost  equally  true  of  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  work 
of  Wolf  and  Bekker  scarcely  began  for  them  until  Neander  was  dead. 
When  the  *  Annals '  of  Baronius  were  reprinted,  De  Eossi  reminded 
the  editor  that  the  primitive  church  presented  no  longer  the  same  out- 
lines as  in  1567,  or  in  the  days  of  Pagi,  and  offered,  unfortunately  in 
vain,  his  aid  as  an  annotator.  Since  Neander  a  deeper  spirit  of  inquiry 
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has  possessed  itself  of  his  topic  and  is  working  changes  as  considerable 
as  in  all  the  time  since  Baronius.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  a  forlorn 
endeavour  to  trace  the  Bohemian  revolution  to  Bohemian  causes, 
telling  much  that  nobody  knew  about  a  very  obscure  time.  For, 
like  all  men  before  Shirley,  he  entirely  mistook  Wyclif.  In  our 
day  Lechler  and  Arnold,  Matthews,  Buddensieg,  and  Loserth  have 
published  a  new  Wyclif,  and  a  new  pedigree  of  Hus,  and  the  same 
transforming  effect  of  the  scientific  approaches  has  befallen  or  yet 
awaits  every  chapter  of  Neander. 

The  tendency  of  the  nineteenth-century  German  to  subject  all 
things  to  the  government  of  intelligible  law,  and  to  prefer  the  sim- 
plicity of  resistless  cause  to  the  confused  conflict  of  free  wills,  the 
tendency  which  Savigny  defined  and  the  comparative  linguists 
encouraged,  was  completed  in  his  own  way  by  Hegel.  He  displayed 
all  history  by  the  light  of  scientific  unity,  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  single  force,  whose  works  are  all  wise,  and  whose  latest  work  is 
best.  The  Volksgeist  of  the  new  jurisprudence  was  less  dazzling 
than  the  Weltgeist  of  the  new  philosophy,  with  the  smallest  allow- 
ance of  hypothesis  for  the  largest  quantity  of  phenomena.  Science 
was  propitiated  with  visions  of  unity  and  continuity;  religion, 
by  the  assurance  of  incessant  progress ;  politics,  by  the  ratification 
of  the  past.  Liberty  and  morality  were  less  well  provided ;  but  it 
was  the  epoch  of  the  Kestoration. 

An  ambiguous  use  of  terms  concealed  the  breach  between 
pantheism  and  Christianity  so  well  that  the  most  learned  catholic 
layman  of  the  time  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  a  new  era  for  religion. 
The  breach  with  experimental  science  betrayed  itself  by  the  con- 
tempt for  Newton  in  which  Hegel  was  of  one  mind  with  Goethe  and 
Schelling  and  Schopenhauer ;  but  there  were  scientific  men  who, 
to  the  disgust  of  Humboldt,  accepted  the  Naturphilosophie.  Its 
defects  were  visible  when  Hegel's  lectures  appeared  after  his 
death,  and  the  system  went  down  under  the  assault  of  inductive 
science.  But  his  influence  on  historical  study  has  not  gone  down, 
and  it  is  the  one  thing  on  which  he  retains  his  grasp.  The  lex 
continui  was  a  central  idea  with  Leibnitz,  who  discovered  it,  for  it 
was  the  point  in  common  between  his  anticipation  of  Darwin  and 
his  anticipation  of  Hegel.  In  the  same  double  sense  it  was  renewed 
by  Haller,  and  obtained  some  superficial  acceptance  through  Herder, 
until  it  came  to  govern  entirely  the  Hegelian  notion  of  history. 

Hegel  did  not  shine  in  expounding  public  transactions,  excepting 
cases  like  the  French  revolution,  where  the  individual  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  logic  of  events.  He  moved  awkwardly  in  the  presence 
of  human  agents,  and  was  unskilled  in  playing  his  pawns.  The 
quest  of  the  vera  causa  failed  with  men,  but  it  was  beyond  measure 
successful,  away  from  the  world  of  sense,  in  explaining  the  action 
and  succession  of  ideas. 

c  2 
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The  history  of  philosophy  had  taken  rise  before  Hegel  was  born, 
and  was  secreted  in  books  not  destitute  of  plodding  merit,  but 
unreasonably  dead  and  dull.  Under  the  magic  wand  systems  fell 
into  an  appointed  and  harmonious  order  :  XafMirdBa  s')(ovt£s  ScaSco- 
(TovcTLv  dXkrjXois,  The  progress  of  speculative  thought  has  been  made, 
by  less  systematic  and  coercive  successors,  one  of  the  luminous  spots- 
in  literature,  to  the  damage  and  exclusion  of  more  essential  things. 
For  the  marrow  of  civilised  history  is  ethical  not  metaphysical,  and 
the  deep  underlying  cause  of  action  passes  through  the  shape  of 
right  and  wrong.  Hegel  did  not  promote  the  study  of  morals,  and 
Germany  fell  behind  the  French  eclectics,  until,  in  the  revolt  of  the 
last  ten  years  against  utilitarians  and  materialists,  the  growth  of 
ethical  knowledge  has  become,  for  the  first  time,  the  supreme  object 
^f  history. 

The  main  line  of  the  Hegelian  succession  passed  to  the  divines. 
It  was  of  the  essence  of  pantheism  to  transcend  national  limits 
and  the  conditions  dear  to  jurists.  Where  one  considers  the 
British  constitution  as  a  plant  of  Teutonic  growth,  drawing  life 
from  ideas  common  to  all  the  conquerors  of  Eome,  or  traceable  to 
hazy  customs  on  the  Elbe,  the  other  accounts  it  a  phase  of 
monarchy,  a  fragment  from  a  sphere  that  is  above  race.  In  the 
same  way,  Hegel  regarded  Christianity  as  an  episode  in  a  natural 
process  that  began  before  the  christian  era,  and  continued  beyond 
the  uttermost  boundaries  assignable  to  churches,  as  one  step  among 
many  to  be  taken  by  mankind.  The  propositions  issuing  from  this 
view  of  religion  supply  the  work  of  the  Tiibingen  school.  They 
teach  that  the  origin  of  the  christian  faith  is  in  the  gradual  action 
of  antecedent  causes ;  that  it  has  been  substantially  true  to  itself 
in  the  formation  of  dogma,  and  has  accomplished  its  mission  of 
providing  fuel  for  the  flame  of  a  higher  philosophy. 

On  his  first  acquaintance  with  Hegel's  writings,  Strauss  ceased 
to  believe,  and  the  motive  of  his  book  was  to  justify  his  disbelief 
with  arguments  derived  from  the  scholarship  of  the  day.  But 
the  soil  that  reared  him  was  philosophic  not  historic.  His  reason 
for  rejecting  the  gospel  was  metaphysical,  though  his  argument 
was  historical.  The  newest  discovery  was  that  certainty  may  be 
attained  behind  the  back  of  historians,  after  finding  w^hence  they 
get  their  facts  and  with  what  mind  they  state  them.  Strauss 
renounced  the  attempt,  and  denied  the  possibility. 

But  the  critical  phase,  if  it  did  not  prompt  the  '  Leben  Jesu,' 
contributed  to  its  success  by  encumbering  the  business  of  reply.  In 
those  days  the  Nepaul  transcripts  were  bewildering  Europe  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  lasting  and  widely  spread  religion  sprung  from 
an  obscure  and  legendary,  if  not  a  mythical  origin.  Stapfer,  the 
Swiss  apologist,  levying  an  argument  from  the  lake  and  the  fell, 
likened  Strauss  to  the  inventor  of  paradox,  w^ho  presumed  to  doubt 
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the  story  of  William  Tell,  and  was  confounded  by  the  indignant 
scholarship  of  Uri.  Just  then,  that  vivacious  ghost  was  for  ever 
laid  by  the  reverent  hand  of  a  zealous  conservative,  ultramon- 
tane, and  patriot,  who  exposed  the  fable  and  restored  the  real 
history  of  Swiss  independence  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
the  lessons  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  had  penetrated  to  the  forest 
cantons.  A  greater  man  than  Stapfer  objected  to  Strauss  that 
the  first  century  of  the  church  was  too  enlightened  for  mythology  ; 
but  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  apocrypha,  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, showed  that  the  apostolic  age  was  rich  in  poetic  and  theo- 
logical fiction. 

The  credulity  of  the  last  generation  was  put  to  a  severe  strain.  11  >n^ 
The  clearances  went  on  at  a  pace  that  drove  people  to  despair,  and  ^ 
it  appeared  that  the  crop  of  falsehood  grew  too  fast  for  the  reapers.  ^  "^^^  -^  " 
One  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  conspicuous  fabrications  like  ,n  r^  /^ 
those  of  Shapira,  of  Simonides,  of  the  deft  deceiver  of  Chasles,  are 
exceptional.  It  is  a  new  revelation  to  learn  that  a  crust  of  design- 
ing fiction  covers  the  truth  in  every  region  of  European  history. 
The  most  curious  of  the  twenty-two  thousand  letters  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon,  that  of  28  March  1808,  on  his  Spanish 
policy,  by  which  Thiers  was  taken  in,  proves  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the 
forger  is  Napoleon.  Whole  volumes  of  spurious  letters  of  Joseph  II, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  Ganganelli  are  still  circulated.  Prince 
Eugene  should  be  well  known  to  us  through  his  autobiography,  the 
collection  of  six  hundred  of  his  letters,  and  the  *  Life '  by  Kausler. 
But  the  letters  are  forged,  the  '  Life '  is  founded  upon  them,  and 
the  autobiography  is  by  the  prince  de  Ligne.  The  letter  from  the 
Pruth  which  deceived  the  ablest  of  the  historians  of  Peter  the 
Great,  is  as  fabulous  as  his  political  testament.  So  too  are  the 
*  Monita  Secreta,'  the  Life  of  the  Almirante  by  his  son,  one  of  the 
trials  of  Savonarola,  Daru's  acts  of  the  Venetian  inquisitors,  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Italian  chronicles,  the  most  famous  of  the 
early  privileges  and  charters  of  almost  every  European  country. 
The  ancient  monuments  of  Bohemian  literature,  edited  in  1840 
by  the  two  best  scholars  of  the  Slavonic  world,  were  a  very  recent 
imposture;  and  Saint  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  Slavonians,  is 
€redited  with  an  account  of  his  own  life,  a  confession  of  faith,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  gospels,  none  of  which  are  authentic.  At  his 
first  step  in  epigraphic  science,  Mommsen  rejected  one  thousand 
and  three  Neapolitan  inscriptions. 

In  the  fervour  of  detection  men  were  tempted  to  conclude  with 
Goethe  that  poetry  is  the  only  form  of  truth,  and  that  all  history 
might  with  advantage  go  the  way  of  Ealeigh's  book.  The  doctrine 
of  the  hopeless  uncertainty  of  human  testimony  recommended  the 
study  of  ideas  instead  of  events,  for  we  can  follow  the  ideas  of  Abelard 
or  Descartes  under  their  own  undisputed  hand,  with  less  risk  than  the 
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secret  councils  of  kings.  A  disposition  to  run  riot,  not  only  to  doubt 
where  doubt  means  safety,  but  to  reject  where  there  is  only  ground 
for  doubting,  appeared  in  several  directions :  the  '  Laws  '  and  the 

*  Parmenides '  were  written   by  the  second  Plato ;   many  of  the 

*  Odes  '  were  not  composed  by  Horace  ;  and  Saint  Patrick  became 
an  imaginary  personage. 

This  excess  prevailed  in  Germany  less  widely  than  is  supposed. 
The  restoring  purpose,  the  craving  for  positive  results,  grew  strong 
amid  the  devastation  ;  exaggerated  doubt  was  succeeded  by  activity 
in  preserving,  and  the  fictions  unduly  spared  outnumber  the  truths 
unduly  questioned.  Methodical  doubt  had  no  affinity  with  a  uni- 
versal scepticism.  Niebuhr,  unlike  Sir  George  Lewis  who  re- 
presents him  to  us,  passionately  believed  in  the  resources  of  his 
art,  accepted  the  discoveries  of  Champollion  when  many  hesitated, 
and  looked  forward  to  like  results  in  Assyria,  six  years  before 
Lassen  appeared.  Wolf  wished  his  treatment  of  Homer  to  be 
applied  to  the  Bible,  but  he  stopped  far  short  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Graf.  In  spite  of  his  weighty  advocacy,  Markland's  attack  on  the 
'  Epistles  to  Brutus '  and  the  '  Four  Orations  '  did  not  prevaiL 
Many  things  which  the  French  reject  are  accepted  by  Germans 
who  uphold  Buddha  against  the  solar  interpretation  of  Senart,  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Saint  Lewis  against  the  doubts  of  Paul  Yiollet, 
the  tables  of  Malaga  and  Salpensa  against  objections  which  Labou- 
laye  would  not  abandon  until  the  close  of  his  life.  There  is  a  state 
paper  on  the  Juliers  succession  in  1609  which  was  admitted  by 
Eanke,  Droysen,  Treitschke,  and  never  disputed  until  it  went  ta 
pieces  in  1883.  Not  very  many  years  ago  a  monument  was  erected 
at  Pforzheim  by  the  Baden  legislature  in  commemoration  of  an 
event  that  never  occurred;  and  the  purchase  of  the  Moabite 
antiquities  in  1873,  advised  by  Schlottmann  in  spite  of  Ganneau's 
warning,  exhibits  the  softer  side  of  Prussian  criticism  and  economy. 
The  eagerness  of  juniors  in  urging  every  element  of  improbability 
has  been  rebuked  by  the  master,  Waitz  ;  and  Giesebrecht,  the  only 
critical  historian  of  the  middle  ages  who  is  a  popular  classic,  who 
occupies  a  moderating  position  between  extremes,  is  peculiarly 
cautious  against  the  solicitations  of  doubt.  His  rare  mistakes  have 
come  from  conservative  leanings,  and  he  has  rescued  letters  of 
Sylvester  H  denounced  by  his  French  editor,  has  reinstated 
Lambert  as  a  main  authority  for  Gregory  VII  against  a  host  of 
detractors,  and  has  maintained  in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  the 

*  Dictatus  '  of  the  pope  himself.  The  severest  repressor  of  overmuch 
doubting  is  Sickel,  the  prince  of  critics,  who  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  skill  of  the  forgers  is  less  than  was  imagined, 
and  that  many  pieces  suspected  thirty  years  ago  were  suspected 
wrongly.  In  earlier  stages  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  proper 
attitude  is  suspense,  and  when  Maurenbrecher  failed  to  establish 
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the  authenticity  of  Charles  V's  *  Commentaries,'  he  rightly  laid  them 
aside  until  Eanke  satisfied  him. 

While  open  questions  of  criticism  diminish,  new  documents 
raise  new  problems,  and  nobody  gets  the  last  word.  Much  has  ^- A^  <v 
come  lately  to  light  touching  the  partition  of  Poland.  Who  pro- 
posed  it?  The  answer  is  continually  shifting,  and  the  truth  goes  V  vj^\ 
farther  off.  It  was  Catharine  or  Prince  Henry  in  1771,  Bibikoff  at 
Christmas  1770,  Joseph  II  in  July,  Wolkonsky  in  March.  It  was  Count 
Lynar  in  1769,  or  a  mightier  personage  wearing  his  mask.  Or  it  was 
Kaunitz  in  1768,  if  not  Choiseul  in  the  same  year.  Panin  started  the 
idea  in  1766,  Czernitcheff  or  the  electress  of  Saxony  in  1763,  Lord 
Stair  in  1742,  the  king  of  Poland  himself  in  1732,  or  the  crown  prince 
of  Prussia  one  year  earlier.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  man 
who  shattered  the  empire  of  Napoleon  by  advising  the  retreat  to  Mos- 
cow. The  idea  is  claimed  for  Alexander  and  Count  Lieven,  for  five 
German  officers  at  least,  for  the  lesson  of  Torres  Vedras,  for  Barclay, 
by  whom  it  was  executed.  Or  again,  who  was  it  that  induced  the 
allies,  in  March  1814,  to  advance  on  Paris  ?  For  that  there  are 
five  competitors,  a  Kussian,  a  Livonian,  an  Austrian,  a  Prussian, 
and  a  Corsican.  Where  we  now  stand,  in  the  year  60  of  renovated 
history,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  settle  some  of  these  matters. 
But  things  were  less  clear  during  the  procession  of  rival  witnesses  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  elements  which  made  the  science  of  his- 
torians seem  a  solace  for  the  imagination,  a  gallery  of  dissolving 
views,  a  museum  of  illusions  in  which  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
was  free  to  take  or  to  leave.  It  was  under  this  empire  of  instability 
that  a  group  of  Wirtemberg  divines  obtained  the  lead  in  critical 
research  and  kept  it  for  twenty  years. 

A  theologian  who  trod  the  paths  of  Hegel  had  lately  introduced 
the  study  and  the  name  of  symbolism.  Men  who  were  not 
passionately  addicted  to  the  solutions  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
the  better  for  knowing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  ulterior  pur- 
pose, what  it  was  all  about,  and  why  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Socinus  differed.  Marheineke  explained  it  to  readers  more  curious 
of  historic  than  dogmatic  truth,  who  could  enter  heartily "  into 
every  system  not  their  own.  Peace  had  been  concluded  between 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
catholic  and  protestant ;  a,nd  it  was  the  time  when  a  protestant, 
publisher  circulated  Stolberg's  '  Church  History,'  and  Schlegel 
wrote  to  him :  *  Let  us  shake  hands  like  Christians  across  the] 
narrow  stream  between  us.'  The  first  object  of  the  new  science 
was  to  explain  the  division  of  Christendom,  not  to  justify,  and  not 
to  heal  it.  The  usefulness  of  this  necessary  chapter  of  history 
depended  on  the  fidelity  of  the  writer  in  refusing  favour  to  his  own 
side  ;  and  when  Mohler  took  care,  like  Johnson,  that  the  whigs 
should  have  the  worst  of  it,  Marheineke  called  his  book  a  treatise 
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of  controversy  under  the  name  of  symbolism.  The  absence  of 
the  purely  historical  spirit  gave  Mohler  his  six  editions  and  his  im- 
mediate celebrity.  Men  came  after  him  who  restored  the  former 
tone,  indifferent  to  peace  or  war.  Koellner,  being  a  protestant, 
wrote  an  exposition  of  Catholicism,  and,  being  a  Calvinist,  an 
exposition  of  Lutheranism,  on  the  plan  of  describing  them  from 
within  ;  but  the  public  interest  languished.  The  steps  that  had  led 
up  to  the  religious  crisis  of  the  present  century  were  of  more  vital 
significance  than  the  distant  and  inelastic  formulas  of  the  sixteenth. 
History,  which  already  occupied  other  domains,  was  laying  its  hand 
on  theology,  and _history_ij_tlie Jinowledge  of_things  that  live  and 
move.  The  process  attracted  more  than  the  deEHition^  Compara- 
tive dogmatics  took  the  place  which  had  been  filled  by  the  narrower 
treatment,  and  the  history  of  protestant  theology  was  discussed  in  a 
series  of  books  by  Dorner  and  Gass  in  Germany,  and  by  Schweizer 
and  Schneckenburger  in  Switzerland,  that  carry  matters  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  point  reached  when  the  conflict  raged  round  the 
Symbolik, 

While  the  protestants  were  interested  in  tracing  dogmas  down 
to  their  own  day,  it  was  the  object  of  the  catholics  to  trace  them 
upwards  to  the  seed  time  of  the  church,  in  order  that  what  was  im- 
puted to  them  as  genuine  might  be  tested  by  time.  The  genera- 
tion of  1830,  which  in  a  variety  of  converging  ways  assigned  the 
property  of  growth  undetermined  by  will  or  wit  of  man,  of  develop- 
ment without  forfeiture  of  identity,  to  the  civil  law,  the  academic 
philosophy,  and  the  Aryan  grammar,  was  not  tempted  to  deny  an 
analogous  prerogative  to  Christianity.  The  principle  had  already 
found  a  home  in  the  church,  and  received  new  vigour  from  the 
mental  revolution  effected  by  the  anti-revolutionary  Germans. 
When  Mohler,  moved  by  the  asperities  of  controversy,  left  Tiibingen 
to  teach  ecclesiastical  history  at  Munich,  Dollinger  made  way  for 
him  and  lectured  on  divinity.  He  directed  his  own  historical 
method  on  theological  system,  and  exhibited  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom at  successive  stages,  so  that  a  man  should  stand  at  all  the 
crossways,  realise  each  problem  as  seen  at  its  rising,  and  pass  in 
his  own  mind  through  the  experience  of  the  church. 

The  men  who,  at  Munich,  were  working  out  the  law  of  development 
within  their  communion,  lived  in  acute  and  unappreciating  hostility 
to  the  Suabian  divine  who  was  digging  a  theological  bed  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Suabian  philosopher.  The  real  importer  of  pantheism 
with  its  consequences  into  history,  the  man  who  grafted  Hegel  on 
Eanke,  was  Strauss 's  master,  Baur,  the  colleague  whose  sarcasms 
drove  Mohler  from  Tiibingen.  He  was  a  convert  from  Creuzer's 
nebulous  method,  which  looks  for  analogy  and  resemblance,  and  he 
adopted  with  uncommon  energy  the  view  which  denies  the  super- 
natural, suspects  marvels  and  coincidences,  and  adjusts  spiritual  life 
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to  the  prosaic  level  of  daily  experience.  Baur  would  give  no 
■opinion  on  the  '  Leben  Jesu '  until  that  which  had  been  for  ten  years 
the  law  of  profane  history  was  thoroughly  applied  to  sacred.  He 
undertook  the  work  and  accomplished  it  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
those  whom  he  called  the  critical  school,  implying  that  all  others  are 
uncritical,  and,  if  they  admit  dogmatic  motives,  insincere.  His 
postulates  were  that  the  gospels  must  be  examined  as  profane  books 
.are,  without  presumption  of  truth,  and  that  space  must  be  given 
for  Christianity  to  evolve  itself  from  the  combination  of  exceedingly 
dissimilar  elements.  According  to  Baur  the  business  of  history  is  not 
so  much  with  facts  as  with  ideas ;  and  the  idea,  not  the  fact,  of  the 
Kesurrection  is  the  basis  of  the  christian  faith.  Doctrines  are 
developed  out  of  notions,  not  out  of  events.  Whether  or  no  the 
belief  is  true,  he  refuses  to  inquire.  In  the  most  characteristic 
passage  ever  written  by  a  German  historian,  he  declares  that  it  is 
a  question  beyond  the  scope  of  history. 

The  view  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  critics  of  Tiibingen 
built  up  with  an  expenditure  of  intellectual  force  greater  than 
Strauss  had  applied  to  demolition,  was  too  deeply  influenced  by  the 
specific  negations  of  pantheism  to  live  apart  from  their  esoteric 
tenets.  What  was  speculative  in  their  system  not  only  isolated  them 
from  the  bulk  of  European  science,  but  brought  about  divisions, 
and  at  last  the  dispersion  of  the  school.  Wherever  their  purpose 
was  exclusively  historical,  they  threw  much  light  on  matters  which 
have  been  discussed  for  centuries ;  and  their  sagacity  in  the  investi- 
gation of  details  has  been  fruitful  for  all  men. 

Their  permanent  action  is  less  acknowledged  in  the  foundation 
than  in  the  development  of  Christianity.  Baur's  mastery  in  tracing 
the  march  of  ideas  through  the  ages,  over  the  heads  of  men,  was 
a  thing  new  to  literature.  He  maintained  that  the  formation  and 
growth  of  doctrine  is  consistent  and  normal,  not  accidental  or 
arbitrary ;  and  the  impression  made  by  his  histories  of  the  central 
dogmas  appeared  in  many  directions.  Nearly  half  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  dogmatic  history  came  out  in  a  space  of  six 
-or  seven  years,  under  his  impulse,  and  were  often  the  work  of  men 
far  from  sharing  his  opinions.  The  inner  circle  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  has  adopted  from  Tiibingen  the  term — the  Formation 
of  truth  {das  Werden  der  Wahrheit),  a  notion  which  would  have 
astonished  Luther. 

Baur's  bitterest  adversary  was  Ewald,  whose  competence  in  Old 
Testament  studies  was  not  then  contested.  But  it  is  the  last  and 
most  original  of  his  disciples,  a  man  better  known  amongst  us  than 
most  German  writers,  who  has  set  in  motion  that  mosaic  contro- 
versy which  has  so  much  analogy  with  the  views  of  Tiibingen. 
Prom  the  days  when  he  mingled  imprecations  against  Gesenius 
with  his  prayers  until  he  denounced  the  Ctdturkampf,  Ewald  had 
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been  steeped   in  dissent,   and  his  fame   had  suffered  diminution 

before  the  treason  of  Wellhausen. 

The  low  pohtical  vitahty  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  was  favour- 
able to  calm  studies.  It  was  the  time  when  Goethe  was  amazed 
that  any  sane  person  should  think  the  revolution  of  July  a  topic  of 
interest,  and  when  William  Humboldt,  the  most  central  figure  in 
Germany,  the  confidant  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr,  who  had  fought  Talleyrand  at  Vienna  on  the  memorable 
day  on  which  legitimacy  was  born,  who  had  forged  the  link  between 
science  and  force  by  organising  a  university  at  Berlin,  and  who, 
until  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  had  been  the  pride  and  the  hope  of 
intelligent  Prussia,  devoted  the  maturity  of  his  powers  to  Malay 

r roots.  Those  were  the  days  in  which  the  familiar  type  of  the 
German  scholar  was  generated,  of  the  man  who  complained  that 
the  public  library  allowed  him  only  thirteen  hours  a  day  to  read, 
the  man  who  spent  thirty  years  on  one  volume,  the  man  who  wrote 
upon  Homer  in  1806  and  who  still  wrote  upon  Homer  in  1870, 
the  man  who  discovered  the  358  passages  in  which  Dictys  has 
imitated  Sallust,  the  man  who  carried  an  electric  telegraph  from 
his  house  to  the  church  and  carried  it  no  farther. 

Primarily,  he  was  a  Greek  scholar,  bounded  by  ancient  hori- 
zons, and  his  mind  was  not  seldom  shaped  by  some  favourite 
classic,  as  were  Boeckh  by  Plato,  Creuzer  by  Plotinus,  Trendelen- 
burg by  Aristotle,  and  Eoscher  by  Thucydides.  More  rarely  he 
carried  the  dry  powder  of  philology  into  the  early  christian  con- 
flicts, or  the  chaos  of  the  first,  the  Teutonic,  middle  ages.  On 
the  modern  world,  with  its  unsettled  and  unsettling  questions,  and 
its  inaccessible  information,  he  sternly  turned  his  back.  He  loved 
to  settle  on  a  space  he  could  hope  to  exhaust  by  giving  his  life  to 
it,  unmindful  of  Godfrey  Hermann  and  his  dictum :  Est  qucedam. 
etiam  nesciendi  ars  et  scientia.  Like  Hegel,  who  comfortably 
finished  his  book  at  Jena  during  the  battle,  and,  starting  for  the 
publisher's  in  the  morning,  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the 
streets  were  full  of  Frenchmen,  he  did  not  allow  the  voices  of  the 
striving  world  to  distract  him.  Often  he  had  risen,  by  mere  energy 
and  conduct,  from  crushing  poverty,  had  gone  barefoot  to  school, 
or  had  begged  his  way  like  Hase  across  the  Fatherland ;  and  he  re- 
mained frugal  and  austere,  cultivating  humble  obscurity  and  the 
golden  gift  of  silence,  and  marrying,  as  Feuerbach  did,  upon  an 
income  of  forty  pounds.  With  that  genius  for  taking  trouble 
which  Kitschl  called  the  way  to  everything,  he  was  not  sensitive  to 
genius  of  any  other  sort.  The  extreme  subdivision  of  labour 
narrowed  his  view,  and  gave  an  unusual  scope  and  value  to  diligent 
mediocrity.  Dull  men  built  themselves  an  everlasting  name  at 
which  we  wonder  as  we  wonder  at  the  glory  of  Grant;  and  the 
excessive  talent  of  Stahl  and  Lassalle  was  suspected,  as  a  Jewish 
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glitter,  wanting  substance.  Walter,  standing  still  on  the  old 
ground  of  Niebuhr,  scoffed  at  that  marvel  of  ability,  the  '  Geist  des 
romischen  Eechts ; '  and  W.  Sickel's  '  Yerfassungsgeschichte,' the 
most  brilliant  account  of  early  institutions  ever  written,  is  scorned 
by  the  accepted  teachers.  *  Too  clever  to  make  a  good  adminis- 
trator '  is  a  judgment  of  Napoleon's ;  and  Metternich  invokes  the 
international  epigram,  U esprit  sert  a  tout  et  ne  mene  a  rien. 

The  scholar  of  the  old  school  was  an  open  adversary  and  a 
candid  friend.  Aristotelian  Brandis,  who  was  remarkable  for  social 
amenity,  writes  of  his  early  fellowship  with  Bunsen  that  they  dis- 
puted '  without  effeminate  sensibility  '  {oline  tvehleidige  Schonung) ; 
and  the  Breslau  students  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  Passow  in 
the  Professorencarcer  for  insulting  Menzel.  Thiers  said  to  Senior  : 
'  I  may  call  my  opponent  a  villain,  though  I  know  him  to  be 
honest.'  Not  so  in  Saxony,  where  the  courts  have  decided  that 
it  is  lawful  to  call  a  book  foolish,  but  not  to  call  the  author  a 
fool. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  that  sprang  up  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century  were  animated  by  the  conviction  that  the 
genius  and  learning  of  the  modern  world  went  to  work  the  wrong 
way,  and  missed  its  aim,  not  from  incapacity,  but  from  interest, 
influence,  and  prejudice.  It  was  their  belief  that  literature  had 
long  been  an  arduous  and  comprehensive  conspiracy  against  truth, 
and  that  much  envenomed  controversy  could  be  set  at  rest  by  ex- 
posing the  manifold  arts  that  veil  substantial  falsehood — suppres- 
sion, distortion,  interpolation,  forgery,  legend,  myth.  The  Germans 
came  late  upon  the  scene,  and  did  not  claim  to  be  better  than  those 
who  went  before  them ;  but  they  would  begin  their  work  over 
again — expurgata  jam  et  ahrasa  et  csqiiata  mentis  area — warned 
by  example  to  escape  the  sources  of  error.  By  extreme  patience 
and  self-control,  by  seeking  neither  premature  result  nor  personal 
reward,  by  sacrificing  the  present  to  the  far-off  future,  by  the 
obscure  heroism  of  many  devoted  lives,  they  looked  to  prepare  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  knowledge.  Pliirimi  transihunt  et 
multiplex  erit  scientia.  They  trained  themselves  to  resist  the 
temptations  by  which  others  had  suffered,  and  stood  to  win  by 
moral  qualities.  There  was  so  much  rough  material  to  hew,  so 
much  time  to  recover,  that  they  renounced  making  points  and 
drawing  conclusions.  The  politic  Briton,  with  a  practical  object 
in  view,  avoids  needless  provocation  to  dissent* ;  and  the  studious 
German  tried  to  exclude  contentious  matter,  and  to  adjust  theory 
to  fact,  on  the  maxim,  On  s' arrange  plus  facilemeiit  sur  unfait  que 
sur  un  principe. 

Their  literary  dogma,  that  truth  is  worth  living  for,  and 
honesty,  in  fact,  is  the  best  policy,  yields  to  nobody  now  the  fresh 
emotion  of  discovery.     Lanfrey  writes  that  the  only  patriotism  of 
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historians  is  sincerity ;  and  the  best  of  the  French  reviews  has 
said  the  same  thing  in  its  prospectus.  Nous  ne  pretendons  sej'vir 
qu'une  cause ^  celle  de  la  science — Le  livre  seul  est  Vohjet  de  la 
critique ;  Vauteur  pour  elle  n'existe  ^ms.  A  clever  fellow  assured 
Lasker  that  he  lied  no  more,  having  observed  that  it  is  less  profit- 
able than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  truth,  on  the  whole,  answers 
better.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  every  member  of  an  election 
committee  was  understood  to  vote  with  his  party,  when  a  cry  of 
derision  went  up  at  the  hyperbole  that  property  has  duties  as  well 
as  rights,  when  one  prime  minister  considered  that  rich  men  ought 
to  know  how  poor  men  vote,  and  another  said.  On  ne  trompe  per- 
Sonne  quand  on  trompe  tout  le  monde,  such  principles  were  not  yet 
trivial,  and  were  enjoying  the  short  span  which  Schopenhauer 
assigns  to  truth,  between  the  paradox  of  yesterday  and  the  com- 
monplace of  to-morrow. 

Late  in  his  life  Thiers  said  of  Napoleon,  II  faut  convenir  que 
c'etait  un  scelerat  et  un  fou.  He  had  concealed  his  opinion  in 
twenty  volumes.  Guizot  having  discovered  certain  scandal  about 
a  queen  (who  was  not  Queen  Elizabeth)  by  the  advice  of  the 
duchess  de  Brogiie  suppressed  it.  Quite  lately,  the  president  of  a 
great  assembly  avowed  that  impartiality  is  a  merit  only  in  presi- 
dents. When  Tocqueville  spent  a  lifetime  in  declaring  the  advent 
and  the  natural  history  of  democracy,  without  betraying  the  inten- 
sity of  his  fears,  and  kept  his  religious  opinions  so  well  out  of  sight 
that  the  suppression  of  one  or  two  letters  has  been  enough  to 
conceal  them  altogether  ;  or  when  the  bishop  of  Chester  mentions, 
with  becoming  pride,  that  a  man  may  read  his  books  and  take  him 
for  a  radical,  they  illustrate  a  phase  of  literary  character  which 
was  specially  developed  by  the  Germans  in  the  studious  and  pacific 
days  before  1848.  And  Mr.  Freeman's  proposition,  that  historic 
criticism  and  historic  fairness  are  hardly  possible  when  a  man 
writes  simply  as  a  partisan  of  the  papacy,  would  be  accepted  by 
them  without  the  implied  restriction.  By  what  secret  channels 
error  filters  into  the  mind,  most  people  have  read  in  Bacon,  and 
may  read  much  better  in  Spencer.  The  ideal  historian  adumbrated 
by  Eothe,  Kampschulte,  Eoscher,  Diimmler,  Loning,  Gierke,  Gass, 
is  a  man  armed  at  all  these  points,  and  the  discipline  that  makes 
him  opens  further  visions  of  penetrating  ethics,  not  obvious  on  the 
beaten  track. 

Among  the  historians  of  that  epoch  the  most  eminent,  though 
he  never  wrote  a  page  of  history,  was  Bohmer,  the  librarian  of 
Frankfort.  Dumas's  enthusiasm  for  the  author  of  the  '  Girondins  ' 
broke  out  in  the  words  :  II  a  eleve  Vhistoire  a  la  hauteur  du  roman  ; 
and  of  Bohmer  it  can  be  said  that  he  raised  drudgery  to  the  rank 
of  a  fine  art.  For  the  centuries  to  which  he  confined  himself,  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth,  he  made  it  a  precept  that  truth  dwells 
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in  documents,  and  not  in  chronicles  or  lives.  The  author  of  a  grant 
or  a  state  paper  knows  what  he  is  doing ;  the  author  of  a  book 
does  not.  In  one  case  history  is  told  by  those  who  make  it ;  in  the 
other,  by  those  who  hear  of  it  from  other  people.  The  chronicle  is 
a  mixture  of  memory,  imagination,  and  design.  The  charter  is 
reality  itself.  When  Thierry  was  overworked,  he  refreshed  his  mind 
with  the  glossary  of  Ducange ;  and  there  is  no  better  reading  in 
German  than  the  prefaces  of  Bohmer,  and  his  *  Eegesta  '  as  com- 
pleted by  the  Innsbruck  professors.  He  makes  all  mediaeval  literature 
subsidiary  to  the  charters,  and  relieves  his  terse  and  telling  abstract 
with  illustrations  from  the  historians  as  well  as  with  points  of  his 
own.  As  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  whose  mental  life  was  spent 
among  the  records  of  medieval  empire,  as  a  protestant  who  sought 
the  society  of  catholics,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  central  and 
independent  position.  But  his  warmest  sympathies  were  with  the 
institutions  which  had  vanished  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  church 
whose  tenets  he  rejected,  and  he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  a 
petulance  and  malice  which  no  other  reputation  could  have  with- 
stood. Waitz,  and  the  northern  scholars  whose  modes  of  thought 
he  flouted,  voted  him  a  prize,  as  the  foremost  historian  of  the  day ; 
and  Ficker,  who  has  carried  forward  his  work  with  better  training 
and  at  least  equal  solidity,  devised  a  theory  for  his  benefit,  which 
maintains  that  prejudice  is  consistent  with  veracity.  Like  Stalin, 
who  had  his  '  Wirtembergische  Geschichte,'  the  best  of  provincial 
histories,  corrected  by  a  priest,  Bohmer  gravitated  towards  the 
catholic  south,  and  was  the  chief  of  a  scattered  party  of  Guelphic 
scholars  which  has  not  survived.  When  he  died,  in  1863,  the 
romantic  school  to  which  he  had  imparted  the  dignity  of  exact 
learning,  went  below  the  horizon. 

The   chief    promoter    of   medieval    studies   was    the    modern    /-- 
X  Eanke.    He  had  been  famous  for  ten  years  before  his  influence  was 
established,  for  the  strongest  men  who  came  up  were  carried  away 
by  Hegel.    In  1834,  when  the  lieutenants  were  dividing  the  empire, 
Eanke  set  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  the  imaginary  Fowler,  as  a  subject  | 
for  an  essay.     Giesebrecht  and  Kopke  competed,  and  were  defeated  | 
by  Waitz,  who  has  just  revised  the  third  edition  of  his  biography, 
fifty  years  after  it  gained  the  prize.     This  was  the  foundation  of 
what  has  been  for  so  long  incomparably  the  first  school  of  history  in 
the  world,  not  for  ideas  or  eloquence,  but  for  solid  and  methodical 
work.     Eanke  discouraged  men  from  approaching  the  passionate 
discussions  and  buried  materials  which  were  his  own  domain,  and 
directed  them  to  the  times  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sources  / 
of  which  occupy  a  limited  compass,  and  were  just  then  in  process  / 
of  being  threshed  out  for  Pertz.    It  was  a  time  that  could  be  studied 
in  the  same  cool  temper  as  the  weights  and  measures  of  Babylon, 
and  had  some  analogy  with  the  things  taught  by  Boeckh.     But  nol 
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philologist  had  Eanke's  mastery  of  the  detective  arts.  Even 
Drumann,  when  he  came  to  Boniface  VIII,  proved  ignorant 
of  technical  rules,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canons  which 
Nitzsch  and  Nissen  applied  to  Eome  were  formed  in  the  medieval 
school.  It  supplied  the  best  editors  of  the  'Monumenta,'  eclipsing 
Pertz  and  his  legal  coadjutors,  beat  up  all  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
and  gradually  obtained  the  control  of  the  historical  reviews.  The 
Annals  of  the  medieval  empire  are  the  most  perfect  achievement  of 
these  men.  They  were  slow  to  quit  the  libraries  for  the  archives  ; 
but  a-  younger  generation,  working  at  Munich  on  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  laying  half  of  Europe  under  contribu- 
tion, has  solved  the  harder  problem  of  making  state  papers  the 
backbone""6f  modern  history,  i - --  -^ __..„. ™,..,.    — ■■  -  -.-— ~««. 

~~~The  weak  place  was  the  nineteenth  century  until  the  revolution 
of  1848  compelled  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  Droysen 
had  already  proposed  a  series  of  books  on  recent  times,  to  be  laid 
down  on  the  lines  of  Dahlmann,  which  should  fuse  past  and  present, 
and  treat  politics  and  history  as  one.  In  connexion  with  this  plan, 
which  was  not  carried  out,  Hausser  produced  the  first  serious  work 
on  the  fall  and  the  rise  of  Germany,  between  the  death  of  Frederic 
and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  a  work  which  hardly  justifies  the 
considerable  influence  which  the  author  exercised  without  his  pen, 
but  which  marks  a  new  era  as  a  plea  for  Prussia  from  a  southern 
and  an  avowedly  liberal  hand. 

The  next  Heidelberg  writer  prophesied  a  democratic,  not  a 
Prussian  future.  Gervinus  personates  the  average  German,  the 
average  middle-class  German  from  the  smaller  towns  of  the  smaller 
states,  crowded  with  indisputable  information,  sceptical  and  doctri- 
naire, more  robust  than  elastic  or  alert,  instructive  but  not  per- 
suasive, with  a  taste  for  broad  paths  and  the  judicious  forcing  of 
open  locks.  ^  He  began  his  '  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century '  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  national  sentiment,  and  he  left  it,  a  fragment  in 
eight  volumes,  when  reviving  nationality  discarded  his  dogmas. 
Schlosser,  the  master  in  whom  he  persistently  believed,  confessed 
that  the  world  moved  away  and  left  him  superfluous  and  obsolete. 
The  same  experience  darkened  the  last  days  of  Gervinus,  who 
thought  that  Cavour  must  fail,  that  Bismarck  was  a  new  Polignac, 
who  kept  his  place  among  the  vanquished  of  1866,  and  died  dis- 
owning the  results  of  1870.  He  had  been  a  power  in  the  land 
before  1848,  when  he  applied  the  reigning  theory  to  literature,  and 
exhibited  every  writer  limited  and  bound  to  fixed  surroundings,  and 
every  poem  a  barometer.  He  rescued  the  realm  of  imagination 
from  the  wild  will  of  poets  and  the  incalculable  sceptre,  and  brought 
a  new  region  under  scientific  cultivation.  Julian  Schmidt  and  other 
vigorous  men  have  enlarged  his  notion.  The  better  part  of  the  nation's 
mind  works  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  its  thought,  its  knowledge,  its 
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errors,  constitute  the  object  of  literary  history  as  well  as  those 
things  which  may  be  lawfully  told  in  verse.  The  flowery  empire 
of  aesthetics  did  not  flourish  under  this  amalgamation  as  it  had 
done  in  less  practical  days.  The  best  work  is  a  history  of  Italian 
literature;  but  of  the  greatest  living  critics — Haym,  Bernays, 
and  Scherer — not  one  is  great  alike  in  the  tracing  of  ideas,  in 
perfect  knowledge  of  biographical  and  bibliographical  fact,  and  in 
taste. 

Gervinus  and  Sybel  exhibit  the  contrast  between  north  and  south, 
and  between  the  time  before  and  after  1848.  Sybel  had  learnt  to 
make  war  on  confusion  and  fiction  in  the  strict  medieval  school ; 
but  his  mind  was  essentially  modern,  his  interest  lay  in  practical 
directions,  and  he  opened  the  way  to  the  later,  inexhaustible,  and 
almost  unattempted  centuries.  He  studies  the  Kevolution  in  the 
light  of  a  vast  disturbance  of  the  permanent  policy  of  cabinets, 
without  mercy  on  its  picturesque  and  passionate  element.  The 
Eeformation  was  in  fact  a  blow  struck  at  reforming  Catholicism, 
more  than  at  the  supine  advocacy  of  things  as  they  were ;  and  this 
historian,  without  unction  or  sympathy,  deplores  the  Kevolution  as 
a  catastrophe  that  threw  back  intelligent  progress  for  half  a  century. 
He  began  these  studies  forty  years  ago  with  two  essays  on  Burke, 
whose  letter  to  Mercer  embodies  much  of  his  philosophy.  Both  in 
his  history  and  in  his  review,  Sybel  adopts  the  dogmatic  terms  of 
Burke  and  Savigny ;  but  he  is  never  lost  in  theory.  Although  his 
introductory  chapter  anticipated  the  *  Ancien  Eegime '  with  no 
better  help  than  Tocqueville's  article  in  the  West7ninster  Review, 
the  depth  and  soundness  of  his  work  was  not  perceived  until  his 
gradual  discoveries  in  many  archives  awakened  controversy  and 
provoked  a  flood  of  answering  matter. 

The  year  1848,  which  sent  more  than  one  hundred  professors 
to  Frankfort,  had  been  detrimental  to  the  British  and  Baconian 
maxim,  that  knowledge  is  power.  In  Sybel  they  were  united ; 
for  he  was  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  universities,  and  eminently  con- 
versant with  the  working  of  political  forces  ;  a  man  of  life  and  action, 
an  expert  such  as  had  not  been  seen.  He  became  the  first  classic 
of  imperialism,  and  helped-  to  form  that  garrison  of  distinguished 
historians  that  prepared  the  Prussian  supremacy  together  with 
their  own,  and  now  hold  Berlin  like  a  fortress.  If  any  one  will 
make  a  list  of  their  names,  he  will  see  that  such  a  phalanx  was 
never  arrayed  before,  and  will  also  detect  one  of  the  arcana  imperii, 
by  which  the  rude  strength  centred  in  a  region  more  ungenial  than 
Latium  was  employed  to  absorb  and  to  stiffen  the  diffused,  senti- 
mental, and  strangely  impolitic  talent  of  the  studious  Germans. 

Things  were  different  heretofore,  when  history,  not  yet  woven 
into  the  web  of  national  greatness,  was  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise.   Men  living  in  a  small  way,  with  a  dim  political  background, 
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were  not  often  practic^,  but  were  generally  disinterested.  Gottingen, 
Tubingen,  and  Heidelberg  had  some  advantages  for  historical  teach- 
ing over  Berlin,  where  '  William  Tell '  was  a  forbidden  play.  Among^ 
their  leisurely  professors  were  men  who  found,  like  Dahlmann, 
that  the  great  Frederic  stuck  in  their  throats,  like  Gervinus  and 
Ewald,  who  repudiated  Dahlmann's  precept,  that  what  their  country 
wanted  was  force  before  freedom.  The  disconcerting  verdict  of 
events  ruined  their  credit  as  readers  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Apart  from  the  convenient  popularity  of  the  maxim.  Die  Welt- 
geschiehte  ist  das  Weltgericht,  it  was  apparent  that  the  past  had 
not  revealed  to  them  its  inmost  secret,  and  they  were  disparaged, 
as  investigators  of  irreclaimable  dry  bones.  The  men  who  took 
betimes  the  side  of  the  big  battalions,  showed  superior  penetration 
into  the  things  beneath  the  sun.  They  brought  history  into  touch 
with  the  nation's  life,  and  gave  it  an  influence  it  had  never  possessed 
out  of  France  ;  and  they  won  for  themselves  the  making  of  opinions, 
mightier  than  laws.  The  most  clear-sighted  of  those  who  resolved,, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Eevolution,  that  the  future  of  Germany  , 
belonged  to  Prussia,  was  Droysen.  I 

Ten  years  before  the  fire-and-sword  despatch  revealed  Count 
Ferro,  while  intelligent  adherents  of  Greater  Germany  argued  that 
without  Austria  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  magnified  Prussia, 
Droysen  affirmed  that  unity  could  never  come  from  liberty  and  the 
vote  of  parliaments,  that  it  required  a  power  strong  enough  to 
crush  resistance  at  home  and  abroad.\  The  rest  of  Ms  life  was" 
devotett  to  Prussian  politics  and  the  imperial  arts  ;  and  he  was  one 
of  that  central  band  of  writers  and  statesmen  and  soldiers  who 
turned  the  tide  that  had  run  for  six  hundred  years,  and  conquered  ' 
the  centrifugal  forces  that  had  reigned  in  Germany  longer  than  the 
commons  have  sat  at  Westminster.  He  had  learnt  classical 
scholarship  in  the  school  of  Boeckh,  and  had  acquired  from  Hegel 
the  habit  of  abstract  thought  and  that  preference  for  the  Hellenic 
empire  which  is  adversely  noted  in  the  '  History  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment.' In  spite  of  his  Macedonian  proclivity,  his  earliest  pupil 
testifies  that  he  was  always  a  liberal,  meaning  a  promoter  of  secon- 
dary liberties.  Whatever  element  of  the  kind  was  in  him,  was 
fostered  by  his  residence  at  Kiel,  in  a  land  flowing  with  political 
excitement,  the  early  home  of  gratuitous  education.  To  sustain 
the  faith  and  the  practice  of  patriotism,  he  published  his  lectures  on 
the  time  between  the  Stamp  Act  and  Waterloo,  a  book  full  of  views 
and  turbid  cleverness.  He  passed  on  to  his  own  domain  with  the 
biography  of  the  grim  warrior  whose  defection  prepared  the  ruin 
of  Napoleon,  and  whose  son  fell  in  the  last  action  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  refusing  quarter,  and  exclaiming  that  his  name  was 
York.  The  long  *  History  of  Prussian  Policy  '  followed,  and  brought 
popularity  and  power.     Being  asked  by  what  subtle  charm  he  and 
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the  intimate  advisers  had  changed  the  plain  soldier  of  the  last 
generation  into  the  mightiest  of  conquerors,  Droysen  replied  that 
it  was  nothing  but  the  stern  sense  of  duty  (die  verfluclite  Schul- 
digkeit).  He  made  this  the  note  of  Hohenzollern  history.  Their 
success  lay  in  diplomacy  and  war,  and  the  narrative  is  inter- 
national, not  domestic.  The  affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Great 
Elector  to  the  eve  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  have  never  been  told 
with  so  large  a  knowledge  of  politics ;  and  the  later  volumes  are 
more  effective  than  the  parallel  work  of  his  illustrious  rival.  Eanke, 
who  discards  the  teleological  argument  of  history,  whose  feelings 
are  so  well  under  control  that  he  dilates  on  the  disasters  of  1806 
more  than  on  the  triumphs  of  1757,  had  neither  his  popular  fibre 
nor  his  official  sanction.  Fastidious  readers  doubt  at  last  the 
swiftness  of  Achilles  and  the  piety  of  iEneas  ;  but  to  those  who  do 
not  require  conviction,  the  sagacious  advocate  of  Prussian  mon- 
archy is  as  persuasive  as  the  avowed  defenders  of  other  causes,  of 
parliamentary  government  or  federal  democracy. 

The  one  writer  of  history  who  is  more  brilliant  and  powerful 
than  Droysen  is  Treitschke.  Droysen' s  grasp  of  his  materials 
began  to  relax  whenTie  came  to  Frederic ;  but  Treitschke  never 
flags,  and  is  always  vehement,  certain,  and  overwhelming.  As  a 
political  essayist,  long  ago  he  broke  the  spell  of  superiority  which, 
until  the  death  of  Stahl,  belonged  to  the  religious  and  the  strict 
conservative  world.  He  was  predestined  for  Berlin  by  his  first 
conspicuous  act;  for  he  had  attacked,  and  it  was  thought  had 
refuted,  the  notion  of  a  separate  science  of  society,  as  the  sphere  of 
religion,  morality,  economy,  and  knowledge,  as  a  vast  immunity, 
organically  distinct  from  the  state,  and  able  to  control  it.  The 
idea,  which  comes  from  Harrington,  and  was  pronounced  by  John 
Adams  the  greatest  discovery  in  politics,  had  been  made  by  Lorenz 
von  Stein  the  key  to  the  Eevolution,  in  a  work  exposing  the  eco- 
nomic cause  of  political  science,  with  Hegelian  formalities  which 
contrast  unhappily  with  Treitschke's  gleaming  style.  For  he  writes, 
with  the  force  and  the  fire  of  Mommsen,  of  a  time  remembered 
by  living  men,  and  pregnant  with  the  problems  that  are  still  open. 
He  marshals  his  forces  on  a  broader  front  than  any  other  man,  and 
accounts  for  the  motives  that  stir  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the 
councils  that  govern  it. 

Treitschke's  '  History  of  Germany '  belongs  to  a  series  that  has 
made  up  for  the  long  delay  in  approaching  the  present  century,  in 
which  England,  from  the  regency  to  Victoria,  was  allotted  to  Pauli. 
Keluctance  to  compete  with  Eanke  had  led  him  to  abandon  his 
former  work,  and  in  the  stronger  currents 'of  his  own  country  he 
drifted  from  his  English  moorings.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
was  thinking  of  a  compendium  embracing  his  thirty  years'  study 
of  every  part  of  the  history  of  England  in  one  or  two  volumes. 
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His  book  on  the  nineteenth  century  suffers  by  comparison  with  the 

powerful  mixture  prepared  by  Mr.  Cory  for  the  patient  Asiatic,  and 
is  not  equal  to  the  Spanish  or  Eussian  histories  in  the  same  col- 
lection. 

Bernhardi's  '  Eussia '  carries  us  from  the  unrealities  of  scholastic 
history,  from  the  complacency  of  satisfied  philosophers  and  the 
adoration  of  Bonus  Eventus,  to  the  most  penetrating  and  relentless 
censure  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  The  author  combines 
what  was  never  combined  before  by  a  writer  of  history,  long  and  in- 
timate initiation  in  secrets  of  state,  with  military  science  and  the 
knowledge  of  an  original  and  profound  economist.  He  redresses  the 
inclination  to  think  that  what  is  explained  is  excused,  that  all  ideas 
are  reasonable  and  all  events  opportune,  and  gives  a  prominence, 
suggesting  early  contact  with  the  dissatisfied  Heidelbergers,  to  the 
imponderable  and  unaccountable  elements  of  human  weakness  and 
folly.  His  principal  work  is  oddly  diversified  with  episodes  on  the 
British  constitution  and  on  Adam  Smith,  besides  a  slight  sketch  of 
universal  history ;  and  it  is  time  that  his  account  of  1815,  com- 
posed without  the  papers  of  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  for  the 
congress,  or  of  Gneisenau  and  Grouchy  for  the  campaign,  should 
be  rewritten.  Bernhardi  is  the  ablest  of  the  German  writers  on 
Napoleon.  The  affinity  that  maybe  discovered  between  the  first 
consul  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  ideas,  before  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  much  that  is  peculiarly  Prussian,  does  not  disarm  this  admirer 
of  Frederic  and  friend  of  Moltke,  and  he  dispels  even  the  illusion 
of  the  war  in  Champagne.  He  also  gives  literary  expression  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Prussian  staff  on  Wellington.  At  Vienna  the  duke 
departed  from  the  policy  of  Castlereagh,  joined  Talleyrand  in 
pleading  the  Saxon  cause,  and  assured  Metternich  that  Prussia 
was  likely  to  become  the  most  dangerous  power  in  Europe.  Talley- 
rand recorded  the  scene  twenty  years  later  with  satisfaction  tem- 
pered with  surprise  at  so  gross  a  mistake.  This  was  the  feeling 
which  Wellington  took  with  him  to  Belgium ;  and  Gneisenau  in- 
formed the  officer  sent  to  attend  him  that  he  was  an  excellent  com- 
mander, but  as  false  as  the  wiliest  Hindoo.  From  that  day  until 
his  administration  in  1830,  it  was  a  standing  maxim  at  the  Berlin 
foreign  office  that  the  duke  might  always  be  counted  upon  to  desert 
a  friend. 

Probably  there  is  no  considerable  group  less  in  harmony  with 
our  sentiments  in  approaching  the  study  of  history  than  that  which 
is  mainly  represented  by  Sybel,  Droysen,  and  Treitschke,  with 
Mommsen  and  Gneist,  Bernhardi  and  Duncker  on  the  flank.  Up 
to  this  moment  it  is  the  best  found  and  the  most  energetic  of 
all ;  and  as  there  is  no  symptom  of  declining  favour  and  authority, 
it  is  important  to  understand  along  what  lines  of  reasoning  men  so 
eminent,  so  quick  to  inquire  into  every  new  thing,  have  adhered  to 
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maxims  which  it  has  cost  the  world  much  effort  to  reverse.     The 
theory  of  the  pohtical  historian  is  distinct  from  the  plea  of  the 
partisan.     The  historian  displays  the  laws  governing  human  life : 
it  is  not  his  duty  to  expound  a  private  view,  or  to  explain,  like  the 
wise  Castilian,  how  much  better  the  universe  would  be  contrived  if 
he  had  been  consulted  in  time.     He  attends  to  the  ship's  course, 
not  to  the  passengers.     The  forces  to  be  reckoned  are  those  which, 
in  the  long  run,  prevail.     The  historian  justifies  only  that  which  ia^ 
just  by  the  judgment  of  experience.. ^  It  is  the  heresy  of  history  to 
choose  a  side  that  seems  good  in  our  eyes,  to  reject  the  appointed 
course  and  the  dominion  of  law,  in  order  to  degrade  the  life  of 
nations   under   the   anarchy  of   casual  and  disconnected   causes. 
Consistency  in  the  powers  that  direct  the  world  is  the  supreme/ 
acquisition  of  all  German  thought.     It  is  not  partiality,  but  re-i 
nunciation  of  party  feeling  and  personal  preference,  to  hold  that 
the  world  works  well,  that  what  lives  permanently  in  the  light  and 
strife  of   civilisation  lives  rightfully,  that  whatever  perishes  has 
earned  its  fate.     Wyclif  revived  a  very  ancient  saying  when  he 
wrote :  Ponat  talis  ficlelis  spem  et  causam  siiam  in  adiutorio  altis- 
simi,  et  non  est  compossibile  quod  vel  persona  vel  causa  i^ereat.     It 
is  the  philosophy  of  Emerson  proclaiming  'the  skill  with  which 
the  great  All  maketh  clean  work  as  it  goes  along,  leaves  no  rag, 
consumes  its  smoke.'     And  does  not  a  living  classic  write  :  *  Some- 
how or  other  it  is  always  the  Eternal's  wisdom  which  at  last  carries 
the  day '  ? 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  dogma  that  history  is  the  conscience 
of  mankind  unless  for  those  who  reject  the  collective  growth, 
the  canons  that  rivet  the  future  to  the  past,  and  take  their  stand 
aloof  with  Archimedes.  All  the  successions  of  thought  during  three 
generations  constitute  the  shaft  whose  shining  point  is  made  by 
the  Berlin  interpreters  of  enlightened  and  triumphant  Germany. 
They  are  the  legitimate  dynasty,  reigning  by  right  as  well  as  by 
force,  inheritors  of  the  line  that  comes  down  from  Burke  to  the 
last  stage  of  evolution  and  selection,  who  have  set  up  the  reign  of 
imperishable  moral  forces  for  an  intermittent  Providence,  the  play 
of  passion,  and  the  blind  will  of  man.  Their  doctrine  proceeds  as 
logically  from  the  scientific  as  from  the  political  experience  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  held,  practically,  even  by  men  who  do  not 
stand  with  both  feet  within  the  charmed  ring  that  binds  history 
to  politics;  by  Mommsen,  when  he  scouts  the  idea  of  explaining 
Eoman  conquests  by  Eoman  perfidy ;  by  Waitz,  when  he  said  that 
a  censor  of  the  Eeformation  had  no  right  to  pit  himself  against  his 
nation ;  by  Kurtz,  who  establishes  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
church  against  the  sects  because  the  sects  came  to  unspeakable 
grief,  and  in  favour  of  the  Eeformation  against  Eome  because  the 
reformers  were  successful. 
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To  be  without  party  is  to  be  without  principle,  according  to  that 
saying  of  an  EngHsh  statesman,  that  a  man  who  denies  party 
belongs  to  a  party  he  is  ashamed  of.  To  be  impartial  is  to  follow 
a  very  wide  induction,  to  acknowledge  the  manifest  destiny  of 
monarchy,  with  a  mind  prepared,  if  it  must  be,  to  follow  '  the  tramp 
of  democracy's  earthquake  feet.' 

There  is  no  palliation  of  inaccuracy ;  but  there  are  no  men 
more  accurate  than  these,  and  few  more  watchful  of  the  springs 
of  error  within.  Kenan  has  said  that  hardly  any  one  but  Littre 
could  confess  a  blunder  without  loss  of  dignity.  If  that  Napoleonic 
sentiment  prevails  in  France,  it  is  a  point  of  inferiority  to  the 
neighbouring  rival.  The  puerile  temptation  of  consistency,  the 
weak  reluctance  to  contradict  what  disciples  are  repeating  on  their 
authority,  is  inevitable  among  the  chiefs  of  the  many  schools  into 
which  German  scholarship  is  apt  to  crumble.  Stronger  still  is  the 
assurance  that  historical  science  is  moving  with  the  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  a  natural  law,  and  that  its  teachers  can  no  more  stand 
still  than  chemists  or  biologists. 

Kanke  read  before  the  French  Institute  his  retractation  of  a 
mistake  about  the  memoirs  of  Kichelieu.  Treitschke  elaborately 
corrects  an  error  into  which  Arndt  had  led  him,  an  error  concern- 
ing the  disappearance  of  spoons,  which  had  been  exposed  with 
insult.  Gervinus  used  to  call  the  '  Philosophie  der  Griechen '  a 
singular  instance  of  a  faultless  book ;  hundreds  of  improvements  in 
the  last  edition  show  that  Zeller  is  himself  of  a  different  opinion. 
When  Berghaus  said  that  Humboldt  had  '  invariably  fixed '  the 
longitude  of  Callao,  the  philosopher  required  him  to  strike  out  the 
word.  There  are,  he  said,  no  invariable  fixtures.  Albrecht,  the 
jurist,  was  a  man  of  one  book,  and  his  literary  position  depended 
on  a  treatise  concerning  a  difficult  point  of  early  law.  In  1858, 
1869,  and  1872,  his  conclusions  were  successively  demolished  by 
three  different  writers.  To  the  first  he  WTote  that  the  ruin  of  essen- 
tial portions  of  his  structure  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his 
satisfaction.  The  next  time  he  said  that  he  did  not  mind  even  if 
it  was  to  be  the  deathblow  of  his  book.  At  last  he  admitted  his 
defeat,  and  added  that  he  had  long  expected  it.  So  pleasant  a 
temper  has  not  been  granted  to  every  German.  When  Eeinhold 
said  that  a  philosopher  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  may  err  and 
be  ready  to  learn  from  others,  Fichte  told  him  that  he  spoke  like 
a  man  who  had  never  been  convinced  in  his  life. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  made  the  Germans  careful  in  the 
economy  of  force,  and  they  waste  less  powder  in  salutes.  Their 
soldiers  were  on  the  Loire  when  they  began  to  say  that  their  scholars 
were  to  be  no  more  the  humble  servants  of  the  foreigner.  Nothing, 
said  Mommsen,  is  so  hollow  as  the  pretence  of  humility.  '  We  are 
not  modest  by  any  means,  and  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  of  us.' 
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The  Natio7ial-Zeitung  confessed  that  its  countrymen,  though  not 
envious,  are  slow  to  acknowledge  merit,  and  added  that  hundreds 
of  Germans  remain  unknown,  who  in  France  would  lead  science 
and  society.  Wiirtz's  exaltation  of  Lavoisier,  and  Scherer's  highly 
discriminating  estimate  of  Goethe,  were  received  with  indignation ; 
and  Kiimelin's  able  but  unceremonious  book  is  one  among  many 
signs  of  rising  impatience  at  the  old  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare. 

As  early  as  1849,  Prince  Albert  said  to  Bunsen  that  self-suffi- 
ciency was  the  German  rock  ahead.  The  historians  generally 
escaped  this  peril  and  welcomed  every  proof  of  superiority.  During 
many  years  Pauli  regularly  introduced  the  EoUs  publications  which 
were  undermining  the  work  of  his  life,  and  admitted  that  there 
were  points  on  which  the  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest '  sur- 
passes everything  yet  written  on  the  middle  ages.  Ewald  preferred 
Selden  to  all  his  followers  in  Syriac.  Lehrs  declared  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  political  life  of  Greece  until  he  read  Grote. 
The  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf's  last  text  have,  I  believe,  been 
committed  to  an  English  hand ;  and  Bailleu  says  that  the  best 
lives  of  the  greatest  modern  Germans,  of  Frederic,  Stein,  and 
Goethe,  are  those  which  have  been  written  in  England.  Kosen- 
kranz  thought  Damiron  superior  to  the  German  historians  of  philo- 
sophy ;  B5hmer  rated  Delisle's  *  Philippe  Auguste '  above  every 
German  book  of  the  same  kind ;  and  Boeckh,  irritated  just  then  by 
the  absurdities  of  Gerlach  and  the  temerities  of  Mommsen,  said  that 
Wallon's  '  Histoire  de  I'Esclavage  dans  I'Antiquite  *  was  better  than 
what  his  own  countrymen  were  doing  in  philologv.  A  reviewer  of 
Guerry  declares  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Koscher  in  learning ;  and 
Pioscher  places  the  '  Eeforme  Sociale '  of  Le  Play  at  the  head  of 
books  on  social  science.  The  best  Frenchmen — Kenier,  Eouge,  Le 
Blant,  Molinier,  Eiant,  A.  Eambaud — stood  or  stand  just  as  well  on 
one  side  of  the  Vosges  as  on  the  other,  although  Bekker  never 
forgave  Cobet's  utterance  that  Germans  were  doctiores  quam  saniores. 
Madvig's  supremacy  among  Latinists  was  admitted  by  Halm,  in 
spite  of  the  Danish  depreciation  of  Mommsen.  Harnack,  writing 
in  the  principal  theological  review,  judges  that  his  country  possesses 
no  history  of  early  Christianity  as  good  as  that  of  Eenan,  nothing 
equal  to  Hatch  on  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  'Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  History'  of  a  Flemish  Jesuit. 
A  less  perfect  courtier  than  Bunsen  would  perhaps  have  made  a 
better  fight. 

When  the  euthanasia  of  metaphysic  anticipated  by  Carlyle 
was  setting  in  about  1850,  physical  science  came  forward  as  its 
rival,  and  history  as  its  heir.  The  philosophers  themselves  turned 
into  historians,  and  beat  their  speculations  into  facts.  Their 
lecture-rooms  were  empty,  and  Schelling  confessed  to  a  traveller 
that  the  end  had  come :  La  pensee  allemande  est  aujourdlmi  dans 
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iin  cul-de-sac,  et  je  ne  vols  pas  qui  ponrra  Ven  tirer.  Braniss 
conceived  that  religion,  which  had  been  brought  low  by  the  nega- 
tions of  thinkers,  would  be  restored  by  the  affirmations  of  scholars ; 
and  others  said  that  history  is  the  only  unassailable  revelation. 
Belief  and  unbelief  both  led  to  the  same  conclusion :  Kuno  Fischer 
opened  his  gxeat  work  on  modern  metaphysics  by  defining  philo- 
sophy as  the  self-knowledge  of  history ;  and  Schaarschmidt,  on  the 
opposite  side,  calls  philosophy  and  history  one  and  the  same  thing. 
One  of  the  philosophical  reviews  declared  that  the  history  of  the 
systems  was  a  substitute  for  the  systems  themselves ;  and  even  the 
laggards  of  a  priori  science  were  won  by  the  assurance  that  the 
philosophical  idea  is  the  substance  of  all  history.  The  historic 
mind  had  always  glowed  beneath  the  metaphysical  ice  cap.  Goethe 
described  it  as  one  of  his  last  steps  in  mental  progress  to  have  the 
unseen  past  always  present ;  and  he  had  approved  the  fine  piece  of 
idealism,  since  copied  by  Kenan,  in  which  Humboldt  denounced  the 
prosaic  improvements  which  would  make  Home  a  place  unfitted 
for  the  spectres  who  are  its  worthiest  inhabitants.  Gerlach,  the 
leader  of  the  Prussian  conservatives,  used  to  say  that  what  he 
had  admired  most  in  England  was  Mr.  Speaker's  wig.  For  when 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a  time-honoured  relic,  an  historical-minded  English- 
man told  him  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  quite  a  modern 
institution,  not  two  centuries  old.  At  Gottingen  one  day  a  pro- 
testant  was  defending  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  saying  that 
without  it  Catholicism  would  lose  its  identity.  A  catholic  replied  : 
*  We  were  used  to  married  priests  so  long  that  it  is  the  law  of 
celibacy  which  we  feel  as  an  innovation.' 

The  scientific  era  had  its  own  lesson  for  historians.  The  world 
proceeded  on  its  new  path  with  increasing  velocity,  there  was  no 
stopping,  and  no  step  backward ;  and  the  law  of  progress,  which 
had  been  a  crude  and  vague  speculation,  became  a  manifest  reality. 
"With  this  new  aspect  of  the  life  of  men  and  of  societfes,  a  conception 
of  history  arose  of  which  Du  Bois  Keymond  is  the  prophet.  The 
future  depends  on  truths  and  forces  being,  and  to  be,  discovered. 
The  past  survives  only  by  supplying  available  material  that  may  be 
a  guide  for  science  and  an  equivalent  of  power.  The  function  of 
history  is  to  reveal  its  own  futility,  to  display  the  conquest  of  the 
ancient  realm  of  uncertainty,  probability,  inheritance,  by  irresistible 
demonstration.  Bourbons  and  Habsburgs  go  over  to  the  Egyptian 
kings,  and  make  room  on  earth  for  the  monuments  of  a  dynasty 
that  begins  with  Copernicus  and  will  never  pass  away.  All  else  is 
ballast  to  be  discharged,  and  the  Greek  exercise  must  surrender  to 
conic  sections.  As  mere  denial  of  history,  the  new  conception  is 
an  old  one.  But  by  promoting  the  neglected  history  of  scientific 
ideas,  it  promises  greatly  to  enrich  both  historians  and  philo- 
sophers. 
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Forty  years  after  Savigny's  '  Vocation '  made  Germany  a  nation 
of  historically  thinking  men,  every  branch  of  knowledge  had  felt 
its  influence.  It  had  penetrated  jm'isprudence  by  the  end  of  the 
French  war;  language,  with  the  first  volume  of  Grimm's  '  Grammar  ' 
in  the  edition  of  1822  ;  geography,  when  Eitter  drew  the  spark 
from  Humboldt ;  philosophy,  when  Hegel  lectured  at  Berlin ;  art, 
with  Schnaase's  '  Letters  from  the  Netherlands ;  '  theology,  with 
Baur's  work  on  the  Atonement ;  and  canon  law  when  Eichter  was 
made,  instead  of  Stahl,  the  adviser  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
church  and  state.  Until  1840,  political  economy  was  almost  the 
only  science  in  which  Germany  followed,  with  unequal  steps,  the 
lead  of  France  and  England.  The  change  came  when  Eoscher, 
who  had  been  the  ripest  of  Eanke's  scholars,  a  man  more  perfectly 
endowed  with  historic  instinct  than  Niebuhr  or  Baur,  was  set  to 
train  practical  economists  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  He  united 
in  an  eminently  receptive  mind  the  better  strains  of  the  German 
character — the  wide  and  not  absorbing  sympathy,  the  impartial 
attentiveness  to  the  several  sides  of  questions,  the  notion  that  error 
is  not  done  with  until  it  has  been  made  to  yield  a  residue  of  truth, 
confidence  in  the  general  reasonableness  of  things,  regulation  of 
private  opinion  by  universal  experience.  Abstraction  was  already 
losing  its  strong  grip,  and  experimental  methods  were  obtaining 
sway.  '  The  history  of  a  science,'  said  Goethe,  '  is  the  science 
itself ; '  Trendelenburg  spoke  of  definitions  as  the  end,  not  the 
beginning,  of  knowledge ;  and  Say  told  DecandoUe  that  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  observing  social  physiology  from  the  naturalists. 
These  fluid  notions  were  much  in  the  air.  Hermann,  the  strictest 
of  dogmatists,  being  asked  what  to  read,  advised  men  to  learn  the 
making  of  the  science  in  the  economic  articles  which  appeared  from 
the  beginning  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Eeviews.  The  prodigy 
of  Eoscher' s  reading  and  his  historic  bent  of  mind  urged  him  to 
detach  propositions  from  their  place  in  the  system,  in  order  to  trace 
their  career  in  literature  and  the  experience  of  nations.  He  required 
that  the  inductive  argument  shall  meet  and  justify  the  deductive. 
He  turned  from  the  solid  conclusion  to  the  process  which  led  up  to 
it,  from  the  discovered  law  to  the  law  of  discovery,  the  ineffectual 
anticipation,  the  simultaneous  attainment,  the  contested  reception, 
the  disputed  priority.  If  the  full-blown  precepts  of  developed 
science  which  accompany  the  mature,  the  normal,  and  therefore  in- 
dustrial epoch  of  national  life  were  not  clear  formerly,  Eoscher 
explains  the  defect  not  by  the  fault  of  men  groping  in  the  dark, 
but  by  the  fact  that  political  economy,  which  exists  for  mankind, 
varies  with  the  progress  of  events,  and  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  youth  and  age.  He  distinguishes  physiology  from 
pathology,  insists  on  the  phenomena  proper  to  epochs  of  decline,  <i 
and  notes  with  especial  care  the  teaching  of  nations  that  have  • 
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carried  the  experiment  of  existence  to  its  conclusion.  Starting 
with  the  idea  that  the  ancients  understood  distribution  better  than 
we  do,  and  that  truth  is  often  older  than  error,  he  has  expanded 
and  enriched  professional  literature  with  the  study  of  all  the 
economic  notions  in  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  code,  in  Erasmus 
and  Luther,  Bacon  and  Burke.  The  worst  use  of  theory  is  to 
make  men  insensible  to  fact;  and  facts,  as  they  existed  before 
Salmasius  vindicated  five  per  cent.,  or  Gournay  spoke  the  winged 
words,  are  nearly  as  good  for  instruction  as  the  things  that  have 
been  since  the  discoveries  of  1776,  1798,  1815,  and  1835. 

With  little  less  than  Buckle's  appreciation  of  Adam  Smith, 
Eoscher's  memory,  crowded  with  instances  of  the  power  of  self- 
sacrifice,  disinclines  him  from  the  doctrine  which  refers  economic 
facts  to  the  simplest  and  most  universal  of  human  motives,  and  he 
derives  laws  and  theories  from  causes  deep  in  the  entire  structure 
of  society,  and  from  combinations  of  human  and  sj)iritual  influence. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  several  candid  generalisations  of  primitive 
liberalism  were  withering  under  the  mathematical  touch  of  com- 
parative statistics,  and  is  always  ready  to  find  a  grain  of  wisdom 
in  the  oddities  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  saying  of  ancient  practi- 
tioners that  the  lancet  produced  much  the  same  results  upon  the 
generation  that  is  past  as  its  disuse  upon  the  generation  that  is 
passing,  is  Eoscher  all  over.  Though  he  deems  protection  a  mark 
of  weakness,  and  its  prolongation  a  mark  of  incapacity,  he  admits 
the  use  of  temporary  sacrifices  in  the  training  of  resources.  With 
Adam  Smith  he  rejoices  at  the  enactment  of  the  navigation  laws, 
and  with  Cobden  at  their  repeal ;  he  feels  with  Garrison  about 
emancipation,  but  is  vividly  conscious  of  conditions  in  which 
slavery  is  an  instrument  of  civilisation.  He  expounds  with  intel- 
ligent admiration  the  colonial  system  by  which  this  country  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  but  he  studies  with  equal  care,  he 
admires  in  another  way,  the  system  by  which  Spain  preserved 
where  we  destroyed.  Absolute  monarchy  is  the  note  of  first  or 
second  childhood,  but  absolute  monarchy  rescued  the  peasants. 
Monopolies  are  a  mistake ;  but  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Com- 
pany saved  port  wine. 

The  best  of  the  economists  who  last  preceded  Eoscher  admitted 
that  in  dealing  with  poverty  their  science  failed.  Mill  thought 
that  want  in  any  sense  implying  suffering  may  be  completely  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  Eoscher  added  that  precept  must  be  modified  by 
fact.  His  disciples  went  on  to  argue  that  the  principles  of  the 
classic  teachers  on  the  theory  of  population,  of  rent,  of  the  source 
of  wealth,  lead  beyond  their  conclusions.  With  Eoscher's  doctrine 
of  relative  truth,  the  impregnable  stronghold  was  hard  to  keep 
against  the  assault  of  sympathy  and  the  prickings  of  that  delicate 
conscience  which  is  defined,  a  conscience  unequal  to  the  struggle  of 
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life.  He  dwells  complacently  on  the  immeasurable  progress  of 
this  age,  on  the  enlarged  sphere  and  accepted  duties  of  the  state 
in  respect  of  misery,  education,  overwork,  health,  and  help  to  the 
weak,  and  judges  that  the  social  advance  cancels  the  socialist  pro- 
gramme. *  Socialism,'  said  Dunoyer,  *is  merely  the  present  system 
logically  carried  out.'  On  the  other  side,  if  it  is  right  that  the 
state  should  do  so  much,  the  reign  of  the  log  was  usurpation 
and  the  ancient  ways  were  wrong.  Then  the  indictment  brought 
by  Considerant  and  Engels  against  the  society  of  1840  is  just,  and 
the  order  of  things  which  produced  so  much  sorrow  was  criminal. 
So  vast  a  change  is  not  development  but  subversion,  the  departure 
of  one  principle,  the  development  of  another.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  the  past,  the  party  now  dominant  in  the  universities,  and  des- 
tined, after  calculable  intervals,  to  dominate  in  literature  and  law, 
pursues  the  ideas  of  Eoscher,  and  completes  his  work.  In  practical 
things  it  does  not  accept,  as  he  does,  the  Frenchman's  saying :  Je 
n'impose  rien ;  je  ne  propose  meme  pas  :  f  expose .  His  contempla- 
tive, retrospective  spirit,  borne  backward  by  sheer  weight  of  know- 
ledge, is  not  easily  roused  by  the  spectacle  of  error,  suffering,  and 
wrong,  and  is  slow  to  admit  the  guilt  of  omitted  acts  and  the 
responsibility  of  states  for  all  they  might  prevent  or  cure.  He  has 
attended  as  much  to  problems  and  their  solution  in  other  times  as 
to  the  problems  and  solutions  of  his  ow^n ;  and  the  service  done  by 
his  enormous  influence  to  political  economy,  which  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie 
and  Mr.  Ingram  have  described,  is  far  less  than  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  intelligible  history.  A  large  number  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  England  proceed  from  the  movement  he  has  promoted. 
The  academic  socialists  are  proceeding  to  reconstrue  history,  making 
property  and  the  social  condition  the  determining  factor,  above  the 
acts  of  government  or  the  changes  of  opinion ;  and  this  is  by  many 
degrees  the  most  important  addition  made  of  late  years  to  historic 
science. 

The  successive  schemes  have  been  less  a  modification  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  definition,  and  the  best  would  be  one  that  should 
complete  and  combine  them  all.  The  idea  that  the  fine  arts  are 
a  result  of  all  that  is  at  work  in  nations  led  to  an  attempt  to  focus 
their  entire  life,  and  the  design  of  a  history  of  civilisation  grew  out 
of  the  history  of  art.  Burckhardt's  '  Eenaissance  '  and  Friedlander's 
*  Sittengeschichte '  are  the  only  works  in  which  the  intellectual  view 
of  the  subject  has  been  adequately  studied;  and  in  both,  the 
political,  and  therefore  the  practical,  element  is  weakest.  One  man 
is  living  who  has  an  equal  grasp  of  the  moving  and  the  abiding 
forces  of  society.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  before  Burckhardt 
or  Friedlander,  Buckle  or  Symonds,  Kiehl,  a  scholar  quickened 
by  journalism,  a  student  of  art,  an  original  political  writer 
and  teacher   of  social  sciences,  began  to  lecture  on  the  history 
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of  civilisation,  revealing  to  his  fortunate  audience  new  views  of 
history  deeper  than  any  existing  in  literature.  There  is  always 
much  going  on  in  lecture-rooms  beyond  what  is  yet  deposited  in 
books ;  and  if  Professor  Eiehl  has  gone  on  as  he  began  in  1854, 
there  are  materials  for  a  new  and  curious  chapter  of  German 
historiography.  The  newest  chapter,  and  one  of  the  most  curious, 
should  concern  the  histories  which  the  Germans  have  not  written, 
the  threads  they  have  dropped,  and  the  points  on  which  they  yield 
to  the  superiority  of  other  nations.  My  object  has  been  to  show 
neither  their  infirmity  nor  their  strength,  but  the  ways  in  which 
they  break  new  ground  and  add  to  the  notion  and  the  work  of 
history. 

Acton. 
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Homer  and  the  Early  History 
of  Greece 

The  Homeric  poems,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his 
*  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,'  bear  no  trace  of  the  events 
which  practically  constitute  for  us  the  beginning  of  Greek  history, 
— the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Ionian  colonisation 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  To  these  two  great  movements  there  is 
not  even  an  allusion  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  name  Aoopchs 
occurs  once  in  the  Odyssey,  applied  to  a  tribe  in  Crete ;  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  then  peopled  by  ^A'^^atol,  a  name  which  in  historical  times 
carried  with  it  the  claim  to  a  pre-Dorian  settlement.  The  name 
^Idovss  also  occurs  in  one  place  only  (II.  xiii.  685),  w4iere  it  seems 
to  be  applied  to  the  people  of  Athens.  The  coast,  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  so  many  flourishing  colonies,  is  a  mere 
blank  in  Homer's  map  ;  Miletus  is  the  only  name  in  the  Catalogue 
which  reappears  in  the  list  of  Ionian  cities,  and  it  is  expressly  said 
to  be  held  by  the  *  barbarous-speaking '  Carians.  The  country 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  allies  of  Troy — nations  of  many 
tongues,  Carians,  Mysians,  Mseonians.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  various  islands  of  the  ^gean  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  seats  of  an  Ionian  population  are  nearly  all  unknown 
to  Homer.  Samos  is  in  the  Iliad  the  name  of  Samothrace,  in  the 
Catalogue  and  the  Odyssey  the  name  of  Cephallonia.  Chios  occurs 
only  in  the  Odyssey,  and  only  as  a  landmark.  Naxos,  Paws,  los 
do  not  occur  in  Homer  at  all.  Other  changes  of  greater  or  less 
importance  can  be  traced.  Thessaly  is  a  post-Homeric  name,  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  invaders  from  Epirus.  Elis  has  been 
conquered  by  iEtolians.  Orchomenus,  like  Mycenae,  has  lost  its 
Homeric  independence.  The  old  vague  Homeric  use  of  "Apyos  and 
'ApysLOi,  which  offended  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  is  obsolete,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  similar  extension  of  the  names  'EXXas"  and 
''EX\r]VE9.  Other  new  names  (if  not  always  new  places)  are  Eleusis, 
Megara,  Delphi,  Pharsalus  and  Larisa,  Pisa  and  Olympia,  Acarnania 
and  Ambracia,  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 

The  effect  of  these  various  circumstances  of  difference  between 
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the  Homeric  and  the  later  map  is  cumulative.  They  form  a  series 
of  events,  completing  and  explaining  one  another,  and  postulating 
an  interval  which  we  can  only  measure  as  we  measure  geological 
time,  by  the  quantity  of  change  that  has  taken  place  within  it. 

In  the  scheme  of  Greek  politics  as  represented  by  the  Cata- 
logue we  find  two  leading  elements.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  various  tribes  and  districts,  each  with  its  armed  people  (Xaot), 
under  one  or  more  '  kings  '  or  chiefs  {apxot,  ayol  avBpcov).  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  supreme  commander  who  is  *  most  of  a  king  * 
{^aa-iXavTaros),  brings  the  largest  contingent  himself,  and  rules 
more  or  less  undisputedly  over  the  whole  land  and  army  of  Greece. 
It  is  not  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  elements  is  the  more 
abiding,  the  more  characteristic  of  Greek  history.  The  small  in- 
dependent towns  and  *  cantons '  are  the  perpetual  groundwork, 
above  which  appears  from  time  to  time  an  apxn  oi'  hvvaa-rsla,  an 
exceptional  predominance  gained  by  some  one  state.  Hence  we 
are  prepared  to  find  indications  in  Homer  that  the  empire  of 
Agamemnon  was  a  comparatively  transient  phase — not  perhaps 
more  stable  than  the  empire  of  Athens,  or  Thebes,  or  Macedon.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  In  the  list  of  towns  directly  subject  to  Agamemnon  (II.  ii. 
569  ff.),the  most  important,  after  Mycenae,  are  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
Now  we  know,  from  the  story  ofBellerophon,  that  Corinth  had  been 
under  kings  of  its  own, — Sisyphus  the  ^Eolid  and  his  son  Glaucus, 
who  was  great-grandfather  of  the  Glaucus  of  the  Iliad.  Either, 
then,  the  poet  of  the  Catalogue  knows  nothing  of  this  local 
Corinthian  dynasty,  or  he  supposes  it  to  have  come  to  an  end 
before  the  time  of  Agamemnon. 

2.  Again,  Sicyon,  as  the  Catalogue  itself  tells  us,  was  formerly 
under  the  rule  of  a  king  Adrastus — 

Kol  ^iKroiv'  o^'  ap'  " ASpr](TTO<s  tt/ocot'  ifx^ao-tXevev. 

Adrastus,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  the  chief  hero  wor- 
shipped at  Sicyon  in  later  times.  But  in  the  Catalogue  Sicyon  is 
an  essential  part  of  Agamemnon's  territory  ;  it  lies,  in  fact,  between 
Mycenae  and  the  bulk  of  the  towns  which  belonged  to  him. 

3.  The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Argos  belongs  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  to  Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus  the  iEtolian.  But  in 
this  case  too  there  was  an  older  line  of  kings,  whose  memory  had 
by  no  means  died  out.  Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Homer  :  viz. 
Proetus,  the  king  of  Argos  who  comes  into  the  story  of  BeUeroiDhon, 
and  Eurystheus,  grandson  of  Perseus.  To  these  we  may  add 
Perseus  himself,  the  chief  local  hero  of  Argos.  Here,  then,  as  in 
the  two  cases  already  noticed.  Homer  presents  us  with  an  older 
dynasty,  evidently  strong  in  local  belief,  and  a  later  one,  which  is 
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in  possession  in  his  time,  and  accordingly  sends  its  chief  to  be  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

4.  Passing  on  to  Sparta,  we  discover  the  traces,  at  least,  of  a 
similar  position  of  things.  The  Tyndaridse,  Castor  and  Pollux,  are 
slain  by  the  Messenian  twins,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Trojan  expedition  is  being  prepared.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  already  been  set  aside  in  the  kingly  office  by 
Menelaus.  However  this  may  be,  Menelaus  is  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  of  the  new  Pelopid  dynasty. 

5.  Leaving  the  Peloponnesus,  and  following  the  order  of  the 
Catalogue,  I  would  pause  a  moment  over  the  peculiar  case  of  Athens. 
The  Athenian  leader  in  the  Catalogue  is  Menestheus  ;  whereas  the 
chief  hero  and  founder  of  Athens  is  Theseus,  and  the  descendants 
of  Theseus  were  kings  of  Athens  for  some  generations  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  later  mythologists  of  course  had  their  explana- 
tion of  this.  During  the  absence  of  Theseus  on  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions, just  before  the  Trojan  war,  Menestheus,  being  an  artful 
demagogue,  inflamed  the  people  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting hold  of  the  supreme  power.  Afterwards  the  sons  of  Theseus, 
Demophon  and  Acamas,  who  had  served  before  Troy,  drove  out 
Menestheus,  and  Demophon  became  king  of  Athens.  Of  all  this, 
however,  Homer  tells  us  nothing.  Demophon  and  Acamas  are 
nowhere  mentioned.  Theseus  occurs  only  in  the  vsfcvta  of  the 
Odyssey  ;  for  the  line  in  our  texts  of  the  Iliad  (i.  265), 

07^crea  t'  AiyetBYjv  IttlukcXov  aOavaroicn, 

is  in  no  good  MS.,  and  is  doubtless  a  mere  interpolation  from  Hes. 
Scut.  182.  Thus  we  have,  as  in  the  instances  already  examined,  a 
local  tradition,  according  to  which  the  oldest  line  of  kings  is  con- 
nected with  the  chief  hero  of  the  land,  and  a  parallel  Homeric 
account,  in  which  a  leader  who  is  npt  of  the  ancient  kingly  stock 
commands  the  Athenian  contingent  of  the  Greek  army  before  Troy. 
The  main  difference  between  this  and  the  former  cases  is  that  the 
local  Attic  mythology  appears  to  be  entirely  ignored  by  Homer.  In 
the  Peloponnesus  the  heroes  of  an  older  generation — Sisyphus  of 
Corinth,  Adrastus  of  Sicyon,  Perseus  of  Argos,  the  Tyndaridae  at 
Sparta, — are  more  or  less  known  to  Homer,  though  they  are  thrust 
into  the  background  by  Agamemnon  and  his  vassal  kings.  But 
Theseus  evidently  has  no  place  in  the  Homeric  world. 

What  has  been  said  of  Theseus  applies  with  slight  modifications 
to  the  other  great  Attic  hero,  Erechtheus.  The  places  in  Homer 
where  he  is  mentioned  (II.  ii.  547,  Od.  vii.  81)  may  or  may  not 
be  interpolations  :  in  any  case,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Homeric 
story. 

6.  In  JEtolia  we  find  a  state  of  things  w^hich  reminds  us  of 
Sparta.    (Eneus  king  of  Calydon  was  dead,  and  all  his  sons,  including 
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the  great  ^tolian  hero  Meleager,  whose  story  is  told  in  the  ninth 
book.  The  iEtoHans  therefore  were  commanded  by  Thoas.  Homer 
does  not  tell  us  who  Thoas  was,  but  later  authorities  make  him  the 
son  of  Gorge,  one  of  the  daughters  of  (Eneus.  However  this  may 
be,  the  poet  of  the  Catalogue  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  ^tolians  had  passed  from  the  older  line. 

7.  One  more  example  from  Thessaly.  The  contingent  from 
(Echalia,  the  city  of  Eurytus,  is  led  by  the  two  sons  of  Asclepius, 
Podaleirius  and  Machaon.  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  Eurytus  killed,  by  Heracles.  The  story  is  not  mentioned  by 
Homer ;  it  was  the  subject  of  the  old  epic  poem,  the  Ol^akias 
aXayats.  But  how  (Echalia,  with  Tricce  and  Ithome,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  sons  of  Asclepius  does  not  seem  to  be  known  even 
to  the  later  mythologists  and  commentators. 

Comparison  of  the  passages  now  quoted  seems  to  lead  us  to 
generalisations  of  some  interest : — 

(1)  The  author  of  the  Catalogue  shows  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  traditions  of  the  different  tribes  and  districts  of 
Greece.  In  several  cases  we  have  something  like  a  history,  going 
back  for  one  or  more  generations. 

(2)  In  these  histories  we  find  a  remarkable  want  of  continuity 
between  the  older  order  of  things  and  that  which  is  represented  by 
the  Catalogue.  The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intruders,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  older  dynasties. 
Agamemnon  himself  has  supplanted  at  least  three  older  families — 
Perseidae  at  Mycenae,  ^olidse  at  Corinth,  Adrastus  at  Sicyon. 

(3)  The  distinction  which  Homer  recognises  between  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  those  of  former  generations  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  difference  of  kind :  as  Ulysses  says — 

a.vhpda-1  8e  TrpoTepotcrtv  e/3i^c/x,ev  ovk  iOeXi^a-o), 
ovO'  'UpaKXyji  ovt  Ev/avrw  Ol)(aXirj'L. 

The  '  former  men,'  ot  Alos  s^sysvovro  sirl  irpoTspwv  dvOpooTrcov,  are 
more  marvellous — ov  ttw  o-<piv  E^irrfKov  al/jua  Satjjuovwv.  They  are 
also  more  distinctly  the  local  heroes  of  Greece.  The  kings  of  the 
different  cities  and  districts  are  descended  from  them  rather  than 
from  the  Homeric  heroes.  And  they  become  the  centres  of  the 
post-Homeric  hero-worship,  with  temples  and  sacrifices  in  their 
several  localities.  Thus  in  all  that  depends  upon  popular  belief  and 
veneration  they  hold  a  much  higher  place  than  the  Homeric  heroes. 
Compare  for  instance,  at  Argos,  Perseus  with  Diomede ;  at  Sparta, 
Castor  and  Pollux  with  Menelaus ;  at  Athens,  Theseus  with  Mene- 
stheus.^ 

'  The  Homeric  warriors  afterwards  became  founders  and  heroes  in  Greek  colonies, 
and  in  countries  influenced  by  Greek  civilisation :  Achilles  on  the  Euxine,  Diomede  in 
Italy,  d-c. 
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All  this  tends  to  show  that  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  can  dis- 
tinguish two  strata  of  mythical  or  mythico-historical  narrative :  the 
stories  of  pre-Homeric  heroes,  which  are  essentially  local,  isolated, 
unpolitical,  rooted  in  the  popular  usage  and  belief ;  and  the  picture 
of  Homeric  Greece,  united  in  a  great  warlike  enterprise,  and  politi- 
cally centred  in  Agamemnon  and  his  peers. 

And  now,  how  are  we  to  explain  these  phenomena  ?  To  what 
place  or  date  are  we  to  assign  the  poetical  record  which  we  have 
been  analysing  ? 

It  seems  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  strengthened 
in  the  belief  that  the  ethnographical  and  political  outline  of  the 
Catalogue  corresponds  to  a  real  state  of  things.  Not  only  is  the 
Homeric  map,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  urged,  *  so  different  from  the 
map  of  Greece  at  any  later  time  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time,'  ^  but  it  is  also  different  from 
the  mythical  map,  as  we  may  call  it — that  is  to  say,  the  map  which 
would  have  been  naturally  produced  by  bringing  together  the  most 
famous  heroes  and  legends.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  ascribe 
to  it  a  relatively  historical  character  :  it  is  (in  Platonic  language) 
*  a  stage  nearer  reality '  than  the  heroic  mythology  with  which  we 
are  able  to  compare  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Catalogue  is 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with  the  events  it  relates. 
A  contemporary  would  hardly  have  placed  the  early  popular  heroes 
and  their  stories  so  near  the  Trojan  war.  But  though  Agamemnon 
may  have  receded  some  way  into  the  past  before  he  found  his  sacred 
poet,  and  though  some  of  the  Homeric  characters,  such  as  Helen  and 
Achilles,  may  be  purely  mythical,  the  general  outline  which  the 
Catalogue  puts  before  us — the  Achaean  empire,  with  its  political 
centre  at  Mycenae,  the  Achaean  name  extending  over  European 
Greece  {kuO'  '^XkdBa  koI  jjLS(7ov"Apyo9)f  the  populousness  of  Boeotia 
and  Thessaly,  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Athens,  and  still  more  of 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  the  spread  of  Greek  settlements  to  Crete 
and  even  Khodes,  but  no  further — all  these  points  must  surely  be 
regarded  as  resting  on  good  historical  testimony. 

It  can  hardly  be  useful  to  attempt  to  define  more  precisely  the 
time  of  the  Iliad ;  but  something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Eobert  Wood's  book,^  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  has  been  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Ionia.  This 
may  also  be  said  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  belief  of  antiquity. 

'  Hist.  Geogr.  p.  26. 

2  An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer,  by  the  late  Eobert 
Wood,  Esq.    London,  1775. 
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The  legends  which  connected  Homer  with  Smyrna  and  Chios  came 
to  be  accepted  by  ancient  scholars  as  the  most  probable.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  none  of  the  statements  about  his  birthplace 
and  life  rest  upon  anything  of  the  nature  of  contemporary  record. 
At  the  time  from  which  our  earliest  records  date,  the  Ionian  cities 
were  the  seats  of  a  brilliant  civilisation,  in  which  *  Homer  '  had  a 
recognised  place.  The  name  was  attached  to  several  epics  besides 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  well  as  to  many  shorter  poems — the 
Hymns,  the  so-called  '  Epigrams,'  &c.  Some  of  these  poems 
contain  local  references  ;  and  accordingly  later  writers,  such  as 
the  author  of  the  Herodotean  life,  were  able  to  weave  these  refer- 
ences, with  the  claims  more  or  less  directly  founded  upon  them, 
into  a  consistent  story.  In  this  way  was  produced  what  is  now 
described  as  the  testimony  of  antiquity  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

In  modern  times  the  strength  of  the  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Homer 
lies  in  the  theory  that  the  Trojan  war  is  a  kind  of  mythical  product 
or  '  reflex  '  of  the  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  in  substance 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  article  on  Niebuhr's  *  Heroic 
Legends  of  Greece '  {JVestminster  Revieic,  May  1843)  : — 

To  the  iEolic  and  Ionic  colonists,  a  cluster  of  men  from  various 
Greek  tribes  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  Minor  and  acquired  for  themselves 
settlements  by  extruding  the  prior  occupants,  it  was  pleasing  to  imagine 
a  supposed  expedition  of  their  gods  and  heroes  to  the  same  shores  in 
some  distant  period  of  the  unknown  past ;  the  victory  so  obtained  by 
these  superhuman  persons  gave  to  their  descendants  what  may  be  called 
a  mythical  title  to  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  The  gods  and 
heroes  who  were  worshipped  in  the  festivals  of  the  Asiatic  Grecian  islands 
and  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  gentile  sacrifices  of  the  illustrious  families, 
constituted  the  prime  agents  in  this  supposed  past  expedition. ' 

This  view  of  the  Trojan  story  has  been  repeatedly  maintained 
since  Grote's  time,  and  recently  by  Duncker.  The  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war,  according  to  Duncker,  were  celebrated  in  songs  which 
were  sung  at  the  different  courts  and  great  houses  of  Asiatic  Greece, 
especially  in  the  ^olic  cities  Mytilene  and  Cyme ;  and  these  songs 
were  the  ultimate  material  from  which  the  Iliad  was  derived.  In 
proof  of  this  theory  he  points  to  various  facts  connecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  iEolic  and  Ionian  colonies  with  Homeric  heroes  or 
their  descendants.  In  Mytilene  the  ruling  family  were  the  Penthi- 
lidse  (Arist.  Pol.  V.  8,  13),  who  claimed  descent  from  Penthilus, 
son  of  Orestes,  founder  of  the  city.  Cyme  and  Neonteichos  were 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cleues  and  Malaus,  descendants  of 
Agamemnon.  Ionian  colonies  were  mostly  founded  by  descendants 
of  Nestor — the  Neleids  having  come  from  Pylus  to  Athens  and  there 

'  Grote's  Minor  Works,  p.  117. 
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succeeded  the  Theseid  race  as  kings  (Paus.  ii.  18,  7).  The  Trojan 
heroes  were  also  represented.  Some  Ionian  kings  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Lycian  leader  Glaucus.  The  royal  families 
in  certain  towns  in  the  Troad  traced  their  descent  to  ^neas  and 
Hector. 

These  facts  evidently  admit  of  explanation  in  two  ways.  We 
may  suppose,  with  Grote  and  Duncker,  that  the  story  of  the  Iliad 
took  its  outline  and  its  leading  persons  from  the  city  and  family 
legends  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies :  that  Agamemnon,  for  in- 
stance, was  made  the  commander  of  the  Greek  army  because  the 
kings  of  Cyme  and  other  ^olic  cities  boasted  of  descent  from  an 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae ;  and  similarly  that  Nestor  is  pro- 
minent in  the  war  because  the  Ionian  colonies  claimed  to  be  founded 
by  Neleid  chiefs.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  possible,  speaking 
a  priori,  that  the  local  legends  of  the  colonies  are  not  the  cause  but 
the  effect  of  the  Iliad.  The  colonists  may  have  brought  with  them, 
if  not  the  Iliad  itself,  at  least  the  memories  and  sentiments  to  which 
the  Iliad  had  then  given  the  highest  literary  expression.  Instead  of 
creating  a  poem  about  Agamemnon  and  Nestor,  because  their  royal 
families  traced  their  descent  to  personages  so  named,  they  may  have 
connected  themselves  with  these  heroes  because  they  were  the  heroes 
already  famous  in  epic  song. 

It  is  between  these  views  that  the  student  of  the  Homeric 
question  has  to  choose.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  point  out  some 
of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  less  popu- 
lar hypothesis — that,  namely,  which  supposes  the  story  of  the  Iliad 
to  have  grown  up  on  the  European  side  of  the  ^gean,  and  to  have 
been  anterior  to  the  foundation-legends  of  the  colonies. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Catalogue,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Iliad,  a  marked  distinction  may  be  traced  between  the  political  dis- 
tribution of  Greece  at  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  state  of 
things  which  is  implied  in  all  references  to  an  earlier  time.    It  was 
shown  that  the  earlier  history  which  such  references  contain  is  more 
purely  mythical,  dealing  with  local  heroes,  and  resting  on  local  and 
popular  belief ;  whereas  the  Catalogue  must  be  based  on  a  real  map, 
and  on  recollections  of  a  real  though  possibly  short-lived  empire. 
Now  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  both  these  strata  of  tradition 
grew  up  or  were  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  colonies.      If  the  kings  of 
iEolian  Cyme,  or  the  poets  who  came  to  their  feasts,  imagined  an 
eponymous   ancestor  Agamemnon,  king   of  Mycenae,  Sicyon,  and 
Corinth,  how  should  they  also  have  heard  of  Adrastus  of  Sicyon, 
Bellerophon  of  Corinth,  Perseus  of  Argos  and  Mycenae  ?     We  can 
imagine  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in  a  neighbouring  country  an  inter- 
mixture of  local  mythology  with  the  recollections  or  fancies  about 
the  Trojan  expedition  a,nd  its  heroes.     But  if  we  shift  the  point  of 
view  to  Asia  Minor  such  an  intermixture  becomes  incredible. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  E 
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2.  The  legends  according  to  which  the  Ionian  colonies  were  led 
by  Neleids,  members  of  a  house  which  had  left  Pylus  for  Athens, 
seem  to  represent,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Athens  was  their 
metropolis,  and  in  the  second  place  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
mythical  fame  of  the  Neleids  on  the  Ionian  imagination.  Now  if 
the  Iliad  is  older  than  these  legends,  all  is  intelligible.  The  Athenian 
colonists,  finding  no  Athenian  hero  of  sufficient  note  in  the  Iliad, 
resorted  to  the  device  of  borrowing  Homeric  founders  from  the 
more  fortunate  Pylus.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  legends  of 
the  colonies  were  the  source  of  the  picture  which  we  have  in  the 
Iliad,  an  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself.  Why  is  there  no 
trace  in  the  Iliad  of  the  connexion  of  the  Neleids  with  Athens  ? 

We  may  ask  indeed  the  more  general  question,  why  Athens,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  is  so  unimportant  in  the  story  of 
the  Iliad.  The  answer  would  probably  be,  that  the  story  grew  up 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  iEolic  settlements.  But  the  connexion 
of  the  Neleids  with  Ionia  is  an  essential  part  of  Duncker's  theory, 
and  therefore  the  want  of  anything  in  Horner  to  connect  the 
Neleids  with  Athens  seems  fatal. 

3.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  a  poem  produced  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  ^gean  the  word  *  Ionian,'  'Idovs9,  would  have  only 
occurred  once.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  consideration 
which  tells  against  an  Ionian  Homer,  not  against  the  theory  that 
the  Homeric  poems  came  to  Ionia  from  the  neighbouring  iEolic 
colonies.  Such  a  theory,  as  we  know,  has  been  recently  put  forward 
by  Fick,  and  supported  with  his  usual  ingenuity.  But  the  facts 
seem  to  justify  us  in  extending  the  argument  to  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  name  'Idovss  must  have  come  into  use,  not  only  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  all  over  the  East,  at  a  very  early  period.  We  find 
it  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (ch.  x.)  in  the  form  Javan,  used  appa- 
rently as  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  Greeks  generally.  We  find 
it  again  in  India  as  yavanas  ;  and  there  are  corresponding  words  in 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and  even  Coptic.^  If  these  words  are 
derived  from  Greek,  they  postulate  the  form  'Idj^ovs^,  and  therefore 
go  back  to  a  time  when  the  /  was  still  sounded  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  name  was  known  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
iEgean  before  the  lonians  brought  it  there,  perhaps  even  before  any 
Greek  settlements  w^ere  founded  in  Asia  Minor.  If  with  E .  Curtius 
we  suppose  that  there  were  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  colo- 
nisation, or  that  the  name  is  originally  oriental,  the  argument 
is  equally  strong.  The  insignificance  of  the  name  in  Homeric 
poetry  is  an  almost  conclusive  proof  against  the  theory  which  gives 
that  poetry  an  eastern  origin. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  name  Ionian  was 

'  See  Curtius,  Die  loniervor  der  ionischen  Wandcrung,  n.  12,  with  the  authorities 
there  quoted. 
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widely  known  in  the  East,  but  remained  comparatively  little  known 
in  European  Greece.  The  eastern  use  of  the  word  '  Frank '  at 
the  present  day  shows  how  easily  such  a  usage  may  arise.  And 
ancient  Greece  itself  offers  a  striking  parallel  in  the  word  VpaiKol — 
a  word  which  we  only  hear  of  by  accident,  so  to  speak,  in  Greece 
proper,  but  which  became  as  widely  known  in  the  West  as  'Idovss 
in  the  East. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  names  ^olian  and 
Dorian,  especially  from  the  former.  It  is  surely  probable  that  they 
go  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  two  systems  of  Greek  colonies 
which  they  denote.  Can  we  then  suppose  them  unfamiliar  in  any 
part  of  a  hellenised  Asia  Minor  ?  And  a  fortiori,  if  we  accept  the 
theory  of  an  ^Eolic  Homer,  can  we  suppose  a  literature  growing  up 
on  the  soil  of  Asiatic  ^olis — employing  (if  Fick  is  right)  a  distinctly 
^olic  dialect — to  which,  nevertheless,  the  national  name  ^olian — 
KloXsvs — is  still  unknown  ? 

4.  If  the  Homeric  poems  are  a  literature  of  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
it  remains  to  ask  how  they  come  also  to  be  the  literature  of  the 
*  lamentable  return  which  Athene  made  for  the  Greeks.'  Nothing 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  indicates  the  least  interest  in  the  Trojan 
territory,  or  in  the  coast  afterwards  covered  with  ^olic  and  Ionian 
cities.  The  only  reference  to  the  later  history  of  the  Troad  is  the 
well-known  prophecy  in  the  Iliad,  that  the  descendants  of  ^neas 
would  rule  over  the  Trojans.  A  Greek  settlement  of  the  Troad  is 
still  beyond  the  poet's  ken.  The  wanderings  of  Ulysses  take  him 
in  many  directions  and  to  many  cities,  but  never  to  ^olis  or  Ionia. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  heroes.  The  Trojan  war  is  by 
no  means  without  its  sequel.  According  to  the  Odyssey  it  leads  to 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  the  death  of  the  Oilean  Ajax,  and  other 
misfortunes.  But  its  effects  are  only  heard  of  in  European  Greece. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  strengthened  when  we  compare  the 
later  cyclic  poems.  In  the  l^oaroi,  which,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Colophonian,  the 
seer  Calchas  goes  from  Troy  by  land  to  Colophon,  and  there  dies 
and  is  buried.  In  the  *  ^thiopis  '  of  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  Achilles 
is  carried  off  by  his  mother  Thetis  to  the  island  of  Leuce  in  the 
north  of  the  Euxine — i.e.  to  the  region  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
colonists  from  Miletus,  where  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero.  These 
examples — to  which  many  others  would  probably  have  to  be  added 
if  we  knew  more  of  the  cyclic  poems — will  enable  us  to  understand 
how  a  local  connexion  between  Homer  and  the  Asiatic  colonies  might 
be  expected  to  show  itself  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  inference 
surely  is  that  no  such  connexion  existed. 

From  all  these  reasons  it  seems  clear  that  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  lived  long  before  the  time  when  ^^olian, 
Ionian,  Dorian  were  the  three  great  tribal  names  of  Greece,  and 
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far  from  the  coast  on  which  these  three  names  were  attached  to 
successive  portions  of  territory.  If  we  are  to  decide  the  ancient 
controversy  about  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  we  must  turn  away  from 
Asia,  and  set  ourselves  to  consider  the  claims  of  three  districts  of 
Greece  proper :  Thessaly,  the  home  of  the  chief  hero  and  the  most 
ancient  worship ;  Boeotia,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the 
first  in  the  very  ancient  (if  not  actually  Homeric)  muster-roll  of  the 
ships  ;  and  Argolis,  the  seat  of  Achaean  empire. 

D.  B.  Monro. 
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The  Tyrants  of  Britain,  Gaidy  aiid  Spain 

A.D.    406-411 

I  HAVE  been  lately  led,  partly  in  the  course  of  my  own  reading, 
partly  in  the  course  of  my  professorial  work  at  Oxford,  to  make 
some  rather  minute  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  early  years  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  they  concerned  the  Western  lands  of  the  Empire. 
I  have  had  specially  in  view  the  great  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans,  at  the  end  of  the  year  406,  the 
invasion  which  led  to  their  settlement  in  Spain  in  409,  and  the 
succession  of  the  tyrants  or  local  Emperors  who  were  ever  rising 
and  falling  at  the  same  time.  These  two  lines  of  events  are  con- 
nected at  every  step,  though  at  many  points  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion has  only  to  be  guessed  at.  And  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
narrative  which  tells  the  whole  tale  of  both  in  regular  order.  It 
would  be  ungrateful,  in  dealing  with  these  times,  or  with  any  times 
that  they  have  touched,  to  forget  the  labours  of  Tillemont  in  a  now 
distant  generation  and  Clinton  in  one  much  nearer.  Karely  indeed 
does  either  of  them  let  slip  a  fact  or  a  reference  on  any  matter  that 
comes  within  their  several  ranges.  But  Clinton  does  not  attempt 
a  narrative,  and  we  cannot  call  the  good  Tillemont's  narrative  a 
critical  one.  Gibbon  again,  who  so  largely  made  use  of  Tillemont, 
has,  as  usual,  hardly  let  slip  a  single  fact ;  but,  as  the  events  of 
which  I  speak  are  in  some  sort  episodes  alongside  of  his  main 
subject,  he  gives  no  connected  narrative,  and  the  events  that  I  am 
concerned  with  are  scattered  up  and  down  several  chapters.  To 
Mr.  Hodgkin  they  come  still  more  in  the  nature  of  an  tpisode  ; 
from  him  a  full  or  consecutive  account  of  these  matters,  which 
touch  Italy  and  her  Invaders  only  indirectly,  could  not  be  looked 
for.  Nor  do  I  find  any  such  connected  narrative  in  any  of  the 
German  writers  on  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  as  Wietersheim, 
Pallmann,  or  Dahn.  Of  these  Wietersheim,  edited  by  Dahn,  is  per- 
haps the  most  helpful ;  and  Dahn  has  since,  in  his  Urgeschichtef 
come  much  nearer  to  a  connected  story.  On  the  whole  Fauriel  comes 
nearer  to  a  regular  narrative  of  the  time  than  any  other  writer ;  but 
his  point  of  view  is  of  course  mainly  Aquitanian,  while  the  British  side 
is,  at  least  to  an  English  student,  quite  as  important  as  the  Gaulish. 
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It  is  not  however  of  the  British  side  that  I  wish  at  present  to  speak. 
I  trust  some  day  to  deal  with  it  in  full,  either  as  part  of  the  more 
general  subject  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  or  as  part  of  a  more 
general  subject  still,  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  our  own  island 
looked  at  in  connexion  with  the  Teutonic  settlements  of  the  main- 
land. My  work  at  Oxford  may  supply  me,  to  some  extent  it  already 
has  supplied  me,  with  opportunities '  for  treating  both.  But  now, 
as  a  first  contribution  to  the  Historical  Eeview,  I  wish  to  speak 
of  one  part  of  the  story  only,  and  to  put  together  something  like 
a  monograph  on  the  tyrants  who  arose  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  days 
of  Honorius. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  West  early  in  the  year  407  follows 
on  an  easy  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  Alaric  had  entered  Italy ; 
the  legions  of  the  West  had  been  recalled  to  meet  this  pressing 
danger ;  the  Gaulish  frontier  was  undefended,  except  by  the 
Frankish  allies  of  Kome ;  proclamations  from  Honorius  called  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  free  and  bondmen  alike,  to  arm  for  the 
peace  of  their  country.*  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406 — some, 
reading  June  for  January,  have  placed  it  seven  months  earlier — the 
great  migration  took  place ;  the  Frankish  allies  of  Kome  were 
defeated,  and  the  three  invading  nations,  Vandals,  Alans,  and 
Suevians,  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Ehine  to  the  Pyrenees.  Everywhere  that  they  went  they  harried, 
but  they  nowhere  settled,  and  the  south-eastern  region  of  Gaul 
seems  to  have  been  spared ;  it  lay  out  of  their  direct  line  of  march. 
Saxon  harry ings  in  Gaul  are  also  somewhat  dimly  spoken  of ;  ^  and, 
as  the  Saxons  were  at  this  time  the  fiercest  of  freebooters  along 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  such  inroads  are  not  unlikely  to  have 
touched  Britain  also.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  course  of  things  in 
Britain,  though  fairly  clear  as  regards  the  order  of  events,  is  fright- 
fully dark  as  regards  their  causes.  But  we  can  see  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  legions  in  Britain  was  in  some  way,  though  in  a  way  not 
very  easy  to  understand,  connected  with  the  great  migrations  on  the 
mainland.  Britain,  the  other  world,  was  stirred,  as  Honorius  himself 
was  stirred,  by  the  great  movement  of  the  Teutonic  nations  beyond 
the  Ehine ;  the  legions  in  Britain,  forsaken  by  their  Emperor  at 
Eavenna,  feared  lest  the  storm  which  was  sweeping  over  Gaul  should 
spread  to  Britain  also.  In  such  a  case  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  While  the  Germans  and  Alans  were  gathering,  while 
Honorius  was  calling  on  the  patriots  of  Gaul  to  arm,  the  army  of 

'  These  decrees  are  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  Tit.  xiii.  de  Tironibus,  pp.  387-8.  They 
are  dated  406.  Clinton  pointed  out  that  they  referred  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul.  Honorius 
talks  bravely  of  'amor  patriae,'  '  amor  pacis  et  patriae,'  '  utilitas  patriae,'  and  the  like. 

2  Prosper  Tiro,  Pseudo-Prosper,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  him,  sums  up  the  whole 
story  thus.  *  Saxonum  incursione  devastatam  Galliarum  partem  Wandali  atque  Alani 
vastavere;  quod  reliquum  erat  Constantinus  tyrannus  obsidebat.'  This  is  the  annalist 
who  has  the  well-known  entries  about  Britain  and  the  Saxons.     See  Hodgkin,  i.  278. 
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Britain  chose  an  Emperor,  a  tyrant,  of  their  own,  Marcus  byname. 
The  step  was  not  new.  Britain  was  already  known  in  the  words  of 
Jerome,  as  a  land  fruitful  in  tyrants.^  There  Carausius  and  Allectus 
had  reigned ;  thence  Maximus  had  gone  forth  to  occupy  Gaul  and 
to  threaten  Italy ;  thence  the  great  Constantine  himself  had  gone 
forth  to  win  the  diadem  of  the  world,  with  the  risk  that,  if  he  had 
failed  to  win  it,  he  too  might  have  been  handed  down  in  history 
simply  as  one  of  the  same  class  as  Maximus.  But  Marcus  was  not 
as  Constantine ;  he  was  not  as  Maximus  or  as  Carausius.  He  and  his 
electors  failed  to  agree ;  he  was  speedily  slain ;  a  man  of  the  province 
was  next  chosen,  who  bore  one  of  the  names  current  in  the  house 
of  Theodosius.  But  British  Gratian  was  also  killed  after  a  reign  of 
four  months,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  year  of  the 
seventh  consulship  of  Honorius,  a  choice  was  made  which  lasted 
somewhat  longer.  The  legions  chose  a  private  soldier,  recom- 
mended, we  are  told,  by  no  merit  except  that  he  bore  the  name 
of  the  most  lucky  of  his  predecessors  in  the  choice  of  a  British 
army.  Another  Constantine  was  chosen  in  the  hope  that  his  great 
name  w^ould  bring  good  luck  with  it ;  and  he  was  hailed  as 
Augustus  in  the  island  where  the  first  bearer  of  it  had  been  first  so 
hailed.^ 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice  that  these  events  began 
before  the  actual  crossing  of  the  Ehine  by  the  allied  barbarians. 
The  elevation  of  Marcus  marks  the  effect  which  the  danger,  coming 
but  not  yet  come,  had  on  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  account  of 
Olympiodoros,  that  which  is  most  minute  in  its  chronology,  fixes  it 
to  the  year  406.  It  was  before  the  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius ; 
that  is,  before  the  year  407  ;  that  is,  most  likely,  late  in  the  year 
406,  when  the  two  Augusti  were  already  consules  designati.^  But 
the  elevation  of  Constantine  took  place  in  the  seventh  consulship, 
that  is,  after  the  Ehine  was  actually  crossed.  His  acts  are  natu- 
rally recorded  by  several  writers  who  take  no  notice  of  his  two 
momentary  predecessors.  We  may  almost  suspect  that  they  were 
not  heard  of  in  Italy  till  the  next  step  taken  by  Constantine  gave 
the  movement  that  had  begun  in  Britain  a  new  character. 

Of  the  acts  of  Constantine  we  hear  only  from  his  enemies.  The 
portrait  that  they  draw  is  of  course  unfavourable ;  yet  he  must  have 
differed  in  some  way  from  his  two  momentary  predecessors  ;  he  must 
at  least  have  had  some  strength  of  character  to  do  all  that  he  did,  and 
to  bear  up  for  several  years  against  enemies  of  all  kinds  and  from 
all  quarters.    The  tale  of  his  first  acts  is  but  darkly  told ;  or  rather 

^  Ep.  xlii.  ad  Ctesiphontem  (vol.  iv.  p.  81). 

2  See  and  compare  the  accounts  in  Olympiodoros,  p.  451  ;  Zosimos,  vi.  2,  3  ;  Oro- 
sius,  vii. ;  Sozomen,  ix.  11 ;  Prosper,  407 ;  Marcellinus,  411. 

^  The  date  is  fixed  to  406  (see  Wietersheim,  ii.  160)  by  the  phrase  of  Olympiodoros, 
irpiv  ^  'Ovctipiov  rh  '^^do/xov  vTrarcvaai,  which  Zosimos  seems  not  to  have  fully  understood. 
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the  facts  are  fairly  clear,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  judge  of  causes  and 
motives.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  British  tyrant  was  to  forsake 
his  island  and  to  carry  the  legions  across  to  Gaul.  Of  his  motives 
for  this  step  we  are  told  nothing.  We  may  read  the  tale  in  several 
ways.  Some  of  the  expressions  used  in  describing  the  elevation  of 
Marcus  almost  read  like  a  formal  secession  from  Kome  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  empire  in  Britain.  But,  if  such  notions 
were  really  held  the  year  before,  they  certainly  had  no  place  in  the 
policy  of  Constantine.  It  might  rather  seem  that  his  object  was 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  at  any  rate  the  unity  of  its 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  In  this  view  it  might  be  a  wise  course 
not  to  wait  to  be  attacked  in  the  island,  but  to  cross  to  the  main- 
land and  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  enemy  on  what  he  was  fast  making 
his  own  ground.  Britain  might  thus  be  saved  by  a  campaign  in 
Gaul.  But  if  this  was  the  motive,  the  thought  of  saving  Britain 
must  soon  have  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  Constantine  and  his 
soldiers.  Whether  they  cared  for  such  an  object  or  not,  the  course 
of  things  on  the  mainland  soon  made  it  hopeless  for  them  to  think 
of  keeping  up  any  relations  with  the  great  island.  The  crossing  of 
Constantine  into  Gaul  thus  became  the  end  of  the  Koman  power 
in  Britain. 

He  landed  at  that  Bononia  of  northern  Gaul,  once  Gessoriacum, 
which,  though  not  the  starting-point  of  Caesar,  has  been  in  all  ages 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  passage  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land. He  brought  with  him,  it  would  seem,  the  whole  of  the  Eoman 
force  with  which  Britain  had  been  held  or  defended.  That  force 
was  under  the  command  of  two  generals,  Justinian  or  Justin  and 
Nebiogast,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  put  under  their  command 
before  the  army  left  Britain.  Of  their  names,  the  one  is  clearly 
Eoman,  the  other  clearly  Frankish ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that 
Constantine  was  on  good  terms  with  others  of  the  Frankish  allies 
or  subjects  of  Eome.  His  stay  at  Boulogne  was  not  long ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  trace  his  course  in  the  early  stages  of  his  advance.  He 
presently  gathered  under  his  obedience  whatever  troops  were  to  be 
found  in  Gaul,  whether  Frankish  allies,  legionaries  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Stilicho,  or  patriots  who  had  answered  the  summons 
of  Honorius  the  year  before.  The  authority  of  Honorius  was 
represented  in  Gaul  by  the  Preefect  Limenius  and  the  general 
Chariobaudes.  The  name  of  this  last  speaks  for  his  barbarian  birth ; 
we  might  seem  to  see  in  him  an  English  Herebald.^  Of  their  action 
at  the  moment  of  invasion  we  hear  nothing.  These  names  appear 
only  at  a  later  stage,  when  we  are  told  that  they  had  fled  before  the 
tyrant.  But  at  what  stage  of  his  course  they  fled,  and  whether  they 
offered  any  armed  resistance  to  the  invader  before  they  fled,  on  these 

*  The  story  of  Limenius  and  Chariobaudes  comes  from  a  place  in  Zosimos  (v.  32) 
earlier  in  his  work,  but  describing  later  events.     See  Fauriel,  i.  55. 
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points  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  It  seems  clear  that  they  did 
not  reach  the  presence  of  Honoriiis  till  some  time  in  the  year  408, 
which  looks  as  if  they  did  not  leave  Gaul  till  Constantino  had  made 
some  considerable  progress  on  his  southern  march.  On  the  whole, 
the  chances  are  against  any  fighting  between  the  followers  of  Con- 
stantine  and  any  who  remained  loyal  to  Honorius.  Our  authorities 
are  most  confused ;  but  the  story  reads  as  if  so  much  of  Gaul  as 
still  obeyed  any  Koman  prince  at  all  submitted  to  Constantino  with- 
out a  blow. 

The  mission  of  the  new  prince,  the  object  which  had  brought 
him  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  was  in  some  way  or  other  to  act 
against  the  barbarians  who  were  in  full  force  in  Gaul,  and  who  were 
held  to  threaten  Britain.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  out  his  exact 
relations,  either  in  war  or  peace,  with  the  barbarians  either  within 
or  without  the  Empire,  partly  perhaps  because  our  authorities  take 
but  little  pains  to  distinguish  one  set  of  barbarians  from  another. 
According  to  one  version,  the  army  of  Constantino  saw  some  sharp 
service  against  barbarian  enemies,  and  that  seemingly  not  very  long 
after  his  landing.  We  hear  of  a  great  battle  fought  by  him  or 
under  his  auspices,  which  began  with  a  marked  Eoman  success  of 
which  the  Eoman  commanders  failed  to  make  the  most.  The  bar- 
barians fled  ;  had  the  Eomans,  we  are  told,  pursued,  the  enemy 
might  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  But,  as  the  soldiers  or  their  leaders 
failed  to  pursue,  the  barbarians  recovered  strength  and  courage,  and 
by  the  accession  of  new  forces,  they  were  enabled  to  hold  them- 
selves at  least  on  equal  terms  with  Constantino.  Of  this  fighting 
we  are  not  told  the  place,  nor  the  exact  time,  nor  yet  the  nationality 
of  the  particular  enemy.  But  the  story  sounds  as  if  the  fighting 
had  happened  on  the  eastern  frontier,  against  some  fresh  swarm  of 
barbarians  who  were  striving  to  make  their  w^ay  into  Gaul.  For 
our  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  Constantino  placed  guards  on  the 
borders  and  secured  the  whole  course  of  the  Ehine.  It  is  a  zealous 
pagan  who  speaks  ;  his  mind  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  hero  of 
his  own  creed,  and  he  tells  us,  with  some  injustice  both  to  the 
strong  rule  of  Valentinian  and  to  the  more  recent  exploits  of 
Stilicho,  that  Constantino  guarded  the  Ehine  as  it  had  never  been 
guarded  since  the  days  of  Julian.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Emperor  or  tyrant  stands  charged 
with  doing  the  republic  great  damage  by  allowing  himself  to  be 
many  times  cheated  by  the  barbarians,  by  means  of  treaties,  vague, 
it  would  seem,  in  their  terms  and  not  strictly  kept.^  This,  we  may 
be  sure,  refers  to  the  barbarians  who  were  already  in  Gaul,  the 
Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans.     Some  understanding  between  them 

'  Zosimos,  vi.  3. 

-  Orosius,  vii.  28.    '  Ibi  soepe  a  barbaris  incertis  foederibus  illusus  detrimento  magis 
reipublicae  fuit.' 
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and  Constantine  there  must  have  been.  For  two  years  they  and 
he  both  carry  on  their  operations  in  Ganl,  each,  it  would  seem, 
without  any  interruption  from  the  other.  And,  when  the  scene  of 
action  is  moved  from  Gaul  to  Spain,  each  party  carries  on  its 
operations  there  also  with  as  little  of  mutual  let  or  hindrance.  It 
was  most  likely  only  by  winking  at  the  presence  of  the  invaders 
and  at  their  doings  that  Constantine  obtained  possession,  so  far  as 
Eoman  troops  and  Koman  administration  were  concerned,  of  all 
Gaul  from  the  Channel  to  the  Alps.  Certain  it  is  that  at  no  very 
long. time  after  his  landing,  before  the  end  of  the  year  407,  he  was 
possessed  of  it.^  But  at  that  moment  no  Eoman  prince  could  be 
possessed  of  much  authority  in  central  or  western  Gaul,  where 
Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  were  ravaging  at  pleasure.  The 
dominions  of  Constantine  must  have  consisted  of  a  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  eastern  Gaul,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  could  not  have  differed  very  widely  from  the  earliest 
and  most  extended  of  the  many  uses  of  the  word  Lotharingia. 
He  held  the  Imperial  city  on  the  Mosel,  the  home  of  Valentinian 
and  the  earlier  Constantine.  Trier,  ever  ready  to  rise  again  from 
her  ashes,  rose  this  time  among  others,  and  Constantine  may  have 
been,  though  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  one  of  the  princes  to  whom 
her  citizens  made  their  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  their  darling 
games.  Certain  it  is,  from  the  sure  evidence  of  coins  struck  there 
in  his  name,  that  he  was  the  acknowledged  Emperor  in  the  Tre- 
veran  Augusta.^  The  palace  of  Valentinian,  the  mighty  basilica, 
the  venerable  church,  as  yet  in  its  first  and  untouched  state,  the 
bridge  that  yokes  the  river  sung  by  Ausonius,  all  that  we  look 
down  on  from  the  wooded  hills  that  guard  the  Imperial  head  of 
Gaul — all  had  passed  into  the  possession,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  must  for  a  while  have  beheld  the  presence,  of  a  third  adven- 
turer from  Britain. 

Of  those  three  adventurers  the  second  had  perished ;  Maximus 
was  recorded  in  history  simply  as  a  tyrant :  but  one  Constantine 
had  marched  from  Britain  and  from  Trier  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
power  and  glory,  and  another  might  be  destined  to  equal  luck.  It 
did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  new  Constantine  to  establish  the 
chief  seat  of  his  power  by  the  Ehine  or  the  Mosel.  He  could, 
perhaps  he  thought,  deal  more  easily  with  the  barbarians  beyond 
the  Ehine  than  with  the  rival  Emperor  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
chief  seat  of  his  new  dominion  must  be  nearer  to  Italy.  From 
henceforth  we  hear  of  him  chiefly  or  only  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Gaul,  the  land  which  was  soon  to  take  a  new  name  from 
its  Burgundian  conquerors.     The  land  between  the  Ehone  and  the 

^  See  Zosimos,  v.  27,  31  ;  but  at  the  former  moment  he  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  Aries. 

^  See  CHnton,  407  ;  Jahn,  Geschichte  der  Burgundioncn,  i.  288. 
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Jps,  whose  renowned  cities  still  live  to  awe  and  teach  us  by  the 
greatness  of  their  Eoman  works,  now  becomes  the  main  centre  of 
>ur  tale.  Italy,  Aqiiitaine,  Britain,  even  Spain,  are  for  us  little 
tore  than  scenes  of  occasional  episodes.  Each  of  the  cities  by  the 
)road  and  rushing  stream  seems  called  on  in  these  strange  times 
to  stand  a  siege  in  the  cause  of  some  Emperor  or  tyrant,  and 
commonly  to  behold  his  end.  And  one  city,  the  foremost  of  them 
all  since  Phokaian  Massalia  had  sunk  for  a  while  to  a  secondary 
place,  was  specially  bound  up  with  the  reign  and  fate  of  Constantine. 
Hardly  when  the  first  news  came  of  his  crossing  the  Channel,  but 
rather  at  the  time  when  his  rival  of  Eome  and  Eavenna  began  to  take 
counsel  against  him,  one  sign  of  the  nearness  and  greatness  of  the 
danger  was  that  Constantine  reigned  in  Arelate.  Indeed  it  may  be 
that  it  was  not  till  this  great  accession  to  the  power  of  Constantine 
that  Chariobaudes  and  Limenius  at  last  fled  to  their  master  in 
Italy.  Eor  the  loss  of  Arelate  was  no  slight  blow ;  the  city  into 
which  the  adventurer  from  Britain  had  entered  was  a  prize  indeed. 
The  city  that  was  in  after  days  to  give  its  name  to  a  kingdom  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  greatness.  Its  wealth,  its  splendour,  its 
commerce  that  brought  to  it  the  good  things  of  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  were  sung  in  the  verses  of  poets  and  recorded  in  the 
edicts  of  Emperors.^  Not  then,  as  now,  sitting  by  the  side  of  one 
mighty  stream,  but,  like  Eavenna  then,  like  Venice  now,  floating  on 
many  waters,  untouched  by  the  blows  which  were  fast  falling  on 
Imperial  Trier,  Aries,  in  our  day  so  sadly  fallen  from  its  ancient 
greatness,  stood  high  among  the  cities  of  Europe,  ready  to  take  the 
place  presently  to  be  granted  to  it  in  form,  of  the  head  of  all  the 
Gauls.  Already  did  the  walls  of  which  such  mighty  relics  still 
abide  shelter  the  dwelling-places  of  the  living ;  already  did  the 
Elysian  Fields,  now  narrowed  and  dishonoured,  shelter  the  long  line 
of  tombs,  alike  of  pagan  and  Christian  dead.  Theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre lifted  their  bulk,  still  whole  and  perfect,  the  mass  of  the 
arena  soaring  as  now  above  the  city,  still  the  home  of  the  savage 
sports  of  peace,  but  not  yet  itself  a  house  of  war,  its  outline  as  yet 
unbroken  by  the  towers  reared,  some  say  during  the  momentary 
possession  of  the  Arab,  some  say  to  hinder  his  possession  from 
being  more  than  momentary.  And  if  as  yet  Aries  could  not  as  in 
after  days  boast  of  an  Imperial  church,  she  could  boast  of  an 
Imperial  palace.  Already  by  the  Ehone  stood  the  still  abiding 
tower,  a  fragment  now  of  a  vast  pile  that  has  crumbled  to  ruin,  the 
tower  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  earlier  Constantine  and 
which  now  stood  ready  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  his  name- 
sake.    That  the  tyrant  reigned  in  the  lesser  Eome  of  Gaul  ^  was 

'  See  the  law  of  420  in  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  Declme,  i.  85.     Cf.  Cass.  Var. 
viii.  10. 

'^  Ausonius,  Ordo  Nohilium  Urbiuni,  viii.,  '  Gallula  Eoma  Arelas.' 
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news  that  might  well  strike  fear  in  the  greater  Eome  of  Italy  and 
even  within  the  impregnable  ramparts  and  waters  of  Kavenna. 
To  Constantine  himself  the  possession  of  this  great  city  seemed  the 
outward  sign  of  the  completion  of  his  hopes.  Secm-e,  as  he  deemed 
himself,  on  the  throne  at  least  of  all  the  Ganls,  he  began  to  take 
steps  for  founding  a  dynasty,  a  dynasty  which  might  call  up  again 
the  memory  of  the  Imperial  house  whose  greatest  name  he  bore. 
He  had  two  sons  both  bearing  Flavian  names,  Constans  and 
Julian.  These,  like  his  own,  seem  to  point  to  the  memory  of  the 
Flavian  house  as  still  cherished  in  Britain.  Of  the  elder  of  these 
sons,  Constans,  the  devout  Orosius  has  preserved  the  fact,  over 
which  he  mourns,  that  he  was  a  professed  monk.  But,  when  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family  was  concerned,  Constantine  had  slight 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  scruples.  Constans  was  called  from  his 
monastery  to  receive  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  government  and  warfare.  His  younger  brother  at  the  same 
time  received  the  title  of  Nohilissimus^ 

We  are  without  exact  dates;  but  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
Constantine  in  Gaul,  the  news  of  the  occupation  of  Trier  and  of 
Aries,  could  not  have  been  very  long  in  reaching  Italy.  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  beginnings  of  revolt  in  Britain,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian,  had  ever  been  heard  of  at  Eome  or 
Eavenna ;  at  any  rate  they  are  not  recorded  as  having  led  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  central  power.  It  was  otherwise  when 
the  successive  messages  came  that  Constantine  had  landed  in  Gaul 
and  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  Emperor  in  city  after  city,  and 
again  that  he  had  passed  through  the  whole  land  and  had  set  up 
his  throne  at  Arelate.  When  the  first  message  came,  Honorius,^ 
Emperor  and  Consul,  was  at  an  unusual  place  for  him,  namely  in 
Eome  itself.  Stilicho  was  at  Eavenna.  At  that  moment  the  friend 
of  Alaric,  he  was,  we  are  told,  making  ready  for  an  expedition 
beyond  Hadria,  to  be  carried  on  in  fellowship  with  the  Gothic  king, 
an  expedition  the  object  of  which  was  to  transfer  the  cities  of 
Illyricum  from  the  obedience  of  Arcadius  to  that  of  Honorius. 
His  schemes  were  thwarted  by  two  rumours,  by  a  false  report  of 
the  death  of  Alaric  and  by  the  true  report  of  the  advance  of  Con- 
stantine. This  last  news  was  announced  to  Stilicho  by  letters  from 
Honorius  himself.  It  was  not  often,  one  would  think,  that  the 
Augustus  had  news  to  tell  to  the  Consular,  news  at  least  of  a 
graver  kind  than  the  revolutions  of  the  poultry-yard.  Stilicho  now 
gave  up  the  thought  of  an  Illyrian  campaign,  and  hastened  to 
consult  his  sovereign — such  is  the  decent  formula — as  to  what  was 

'  Olympiodoros,  p.  451 ;  Zosimos,  vi.  4.  It  is  Orosius  who  exclaims,  '  proh  dolor, 
ex  monacho  Csesarem  factum.' 

2  The  two  messages  appear  in  Zosimos,  v.  27,  28 ;  the  phrase  ra  ;8acrtAe'a)s  eV 
Ta7s  irSXeffi  irpaTTwv  comes  from  the  former  passage. 
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to  be  done.  ^^Hien  Gaul  had  been  attacked  by  a  vast  alliance  of 
barbarians,  nothing  had  been  done  beyond  the  issuing  of  proclama- 
tions in  the  province  itself.  But  the  rise  of  a  rival  Emperor  was  a 
more  serious  matter.  The  deliberations  of  Stilicho  and  Honorius 
seem  to  have  been  carried  on  into  the  next  year,  the  year  408,  the 
year  of  the  consulship  of  Bassus  and  Philip,  the  year  which  saw 
the  death  of  Arcadius  at  Constantinople,  the  year  in  which  Honorius 
— if  we  can  give  Honorius  the  praise  or  blame  of  any  deed  good  or 
bad — used,  in  the  phrase  of  the  next  generation,  his  left  hand  to 
cut  off  his  right,  ^  by  the  slaughter  of  Stilicho  himself.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  Stilicho  was  still  in  favour,  and  Honorius 
contracted  the  second  of  his  strange  marriages  with  the  daughters 
of  the  great  Vandal.  Disputes  with  Alaric,  now  known  to  be  alive, 
follow ;  he  is  ready  for  warfare  in  the  East,  for  which  Stilicho,  with 
Constantine  in  Gaul,  no  longer  designs  him.  Against  the  tyrant 
at  Aries  the  counsel  of  Stilicho  now  was  to  send  no  less  a  champion 
than  Alaric  himself,  in  the  character  of  a  Eoman  general,  to  win 
back  the  lost  provinces  for  their  lawful  prince.  He  himself,  Stilicho, 
will  undertake  the  affairs  of  the  East,  while  the  West-Gothic  king 
represents  the  true  majesty  of  Kome  beyond  the  Alps.'^ 

A  day  was  to  come  before  long  when  a  West- Gothic  king  was  to 
go  on  such  an  errand ;  but  the  work  for  which  Alaric  was  destined 
was  of  another  kind.  Yet  another  Goth  was  sent  this  very  year  to 
do  the  work  of  Honorius  against  Constantine.  It  is  hard,  though 
we  are  chiefly  following  one  authority,  to  put  the  facts  together  out 
of  a  most  confused  narrative.  We  hear  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Olympius  at  the  court  of  Honorius,  an  influence  used  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  Stilicho.  We  hear  of  Honorius  at  Ticinum, 
not  yet  Pavia,  while  Stilicho  is  at  Bologna.  We  get  a  picture  of 
the  Emperor  haranguing  the  troops  who  are  to  march,  under  whose 
command  we  are  not  told,  against  the  tyrant  at  Aries.  A  mutiny 
breaks  out,  a  mutiny  which,  it  is  implied,  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  intrigues  of  Olympius  against  Stilicho.  And  it  is  most 
significant,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  significance, 
that  the  outbreak  of  the  soldiers  led  to  the  slaughter  of  the  two 
officers,  Limenius  and  Chariobaudes,  who  had  fled  before  Constan- 
tine to  Honorius,  and  who  must  have  joined  him  quite  lately.^ 
They  were  already  in  the  interest  of  Stilicho,  and  on  their  fate  pre- 
sently follows  the  fate  of  Stilicho  himself.  Yet  we  read  elsewhere 
that  it  was  at  Stilicho's  bidding  that  Sarus,  the  valiant  Goth  whose 
name  we  so  often  meet  in  the  history  of  these  times,  was  sent  with 
a  force  into  Gaul  to  bring  back  the  land  under  the  obedience  of 
Honorius.  The  campaign  of  Sarus  is  undoubted ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  fixing  the  relations  between  his  campaign  and  the  force 

*  Proc.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4,  of  Valentinian  and  Aetius. 

2  Z6simos,  V.  27^31.  3  j^^  ^_  32, 
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that  he  held  and  /he  contemplated  march  of  the  troop  that  broke 
out  into  mutiny  at  Ticinum. 

Anyhow  the  newly  built  up  throne  of  Constantine  was  threatened. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that,  after  embarking,  on  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise, he  shrank  from  personal  danger,  or  that  he  was  conscious  of 
a  lack  of  military  skill  ?     Some  accounts  represent  him,  at  a  later 
time  at  least,  as  more  active  at  the  table   than    in  the  camp.^ 
Certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  Constantine  in  person  who  met  the 
army  of  Sarus  in  battle.    While  the  barbarians  were  marching  and 
harrying  throughout  the  land  with  none  to  hinder  them,  two  Eoman 
armies  met,  both  doubtless  largely  made  up  of  barbarian  soldiers. 
The  cause  of  Constantine  was  defended  by  his  lieutenant  Justinian ; 
but  the  fortune  of   war  was  on  the  side  of   legitimacy.      Sarus 
gained  a  victory  which  carried  with  it  the  death  of  Justinian  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  greater  part   of  his   army.     Of  the   details 
of  the  fight,  of  the  place,  of  the  exact  time,  we  hear  nothing ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  fought  somewhere  in  the  lower  Eh  on  eland,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  routed  army  could  have  been  only  a  small 
part  of  the  forces  of  Constantine.     Where  he  himself  was  at  the 
moment  we  are  not  told ;  we  know  only  that  after  the  battle  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  secure  himself  in  one  of  the  strong  cities  of  the 
land,  but  in  one  which  lies  a  good  way  to  the  north  of  his  newly 
chosen  capital.     Many  of  those  cities  are  greater  in  old  renown, 
many  are  richer  in  abiding  remains  of  Imperial  power,  but  none 
holds  a  stronger  site,  none  looks  more  proudly  from  its  height  on 
the  great  river  at  its  feet,  than  the  city  in  which  Constantine  sought 
shelter  against  the  attack  of   Sarus.     The  walls  of  the  Gaulish 
Valentia  do  not  still  stand  in  witness  of  those  days  like  the  walls 
of  Arelate  and  the  true  Vienna,  but  in  those  days  the  city  of  the 
Sagellauni  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  the  land.     Its  name 
might  suggest  the  thought  of  the  great  prince  who  had  bestowed 
that  name  on  the  recovered  regions  of  the  island  that  Constantine 
had  forsaken  :  but,  while  the  Valentia  of  Britain  did  indeed  preserve 
the  name  of  Valentinian,  the  Valentia  of  Gaul  was  of  older  date,  it 
bore  the  hidden  name  of  Eome  herself,  and  the  Valentia  by  the 
Ehone  might  pass  as  not  only  the  colony  but  the  namesake  of  the 
Valentia  by  the  Tiber.     There  Constantine  took  his  stand.     Sarus 
followed  him  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong  hill- city.     But  the  Goth 
went  on  to  sully  his  hitherto  honourable  successes  by  a  deed  of  foul 
treachery.     One  of  Constantine's  generals,  the  Eoman  Justinian, 
had  fallen  in  battle.    The  other,  the  Frankish  Nebiogast,  now  made 
friendly  advances  to   Sarus.      Oaths  were  exchanged;    but  oaths 
went  for  little  with   Sarus,  and  Nebiogast  was  presently  put  to 
death.     And  now,  after  these   successes,  the  whole  enterprise  of 

'  '  Constantinus  gulae  et  ventri  deditus,'  says  Eenatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus  in 
Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9. 
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^B  which  Sarus  was  the  head  breaks  down  in  a  strange  way,  which 
^Hwe  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  explained  to  us  at  greater  length. 
HpThe  murder  of  Nebiogast  must  have  happened  while  Sarus  was 
B    before  Valence,  which  was  no  great  length  of  time.     To  replace  his 

■  lost  generals,  Constantine  appointed  two  men  whose  military  repu- 
1-  tation  would  seem  to  have  been  higher  than  theirs.  Another  Frank, 
E  Edobich  by  name,  and  Gerontius,  who  had  come  from  Britain  and 
p      in  whom  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  a  name- father  of  more  than  one 

■  British  Gerent,  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Constantine. 
Sarus,  we  are  told,  was  so  fearful  of  their  skill  and  experience  in 
war  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Valence  on  the  seventh  day.  His 
object  was  now  to  get  back  into  Italy.  The  generals  of  Constantine 
overtook  him  with  a  great  force,  and  brought  him  to  great  straits. 
But  the  words  of  our  story  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was 
rather  by  harassing  his  march  than  by  an  actual  battle.  He 
escaped  into  Italy  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  only  by  help  which 
we  should  hardly  have  looked  for.  Alongside  of  the  new  scourges  of 
Gaul,  barbarian  invasion  and  civil  war,  our  story  implies  that  an  older 
scourge  which  seemed  to  have  slept  for  a  while  had  either  lived  on 
or  had  now  shown  itself  again.  The  Bagaudse,  the  Jacquerie,  as  they 
are  commonly  painted,  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  were 
at  this  time  in  full  force,  at  any  rate  on  the  Gaulish  slopes  of  the 
Alps.  Only  could  they  have  been  a  mere  Jacquerie  ?  The  way  in 
which  they  are  brought  into  our  present  story  and  the  way  in  which 
they  act  in  it  might  suggest  something  of  a  more  recognized  posi- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  with  more  favour  on 
the  view  which  held  that,  whatever  the  Bagaudae  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  this  time  at  least  they  had  put  on  a  character  more  like 
that  of  a  national  militia.^  Whatever  they  were,  they  met  Sarus, 
with  what  object  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  his  passage  into  Italy  was  made  secure  by  a  timely  gift  to  the 
Bagaudse  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  won  in  his  victory  over 
Justinian.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this  kind  of 
story.  We  put  up  with  the  mere  annalist  who  records  victory  and 
defeat  without  attempting  to  explain  their  causes ;  but  here  we  are 
told  just  enough  to  awaken  our  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  But 
at  any  rate  the  expedition  of  Sarus  altogether  broke  down.  He  had 
slain,  in  war  and  by  treason,  two  generals  of  Constantine  ;  but  their 
death  seems  only  to  have  led  to  the  advancement  of  more  competent 
successors.  Whatever  might  become  of  Britain  and  Italy,  the 
tyrant  from  the  island  was  now  the  only  representative  of  Eoman 
dominion  in  Gaul.  His  power  was  at  all  events  firmly  established 
in  his  own  south-eastern  corner,  which  Vandals,  Suevians,  and 
Alans,  on  their  march  from  the  Belgian  lands  to  the  Pyrenees, 

'  See  Dubos,  i.  205 ;    Gibbon,  v.  222,  ed.  Milman.     The  Bagaudee  appear  again 
much  later  in  the  century ;  see  Idatius,  441,  443  ;  Fauriel,  i.  185. 
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would  be  likely  totleave  untouched.  And,  as  if  Gaul  had  been  a 
separate  realm  and  Italy  a  hostile  land,  he  strengthened  himself 
against  a  second  invasion  from  beyond  the  Alps  by  placing  garrisons 
in  the  three  chief  passes,  Cottian,  Pennine,  and  Maritime.^ 

Constantine  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Gaul,  of  that  remnant 
at  least  of  Gaul  which  still  clave  to  Kome.  Britain  he  had  left 
behind  him.  If  he  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Italy,  he  prudently 
put  off  any  attempt  on  that  side  till  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  was  bound,  for  his  own 
ends,  to  extend  his  dominion  from  Gaul  in  the  geographical  sense 
to  Gaul  in  the  widest  official  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  complete 
his  possession  of  the  Gaulish  prsefecture  by  the  acquisition  of  Spain. 
The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  parts 
of  the  Koman  dominion,  and  it  was  the  part  which  had  suffered  least 
from  barbarian  invasion.  The  legions  which  were  regularly  quar- 
tered in  Spain,  and  which  were  doubtless  largely  made  up  of  natives 
of  Spain,  claimed  the  defence  of  the  land  as  their  special  work,  and 
resented  any  intrusion  of  strangers  as  a  breach  of  their  local  privi- 
leges. But  the  land  had  commonly  been  passive  in  revolutions, 
and  had  readily  accepted  such  rulers  as  bore  sway  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  at  this  particular  moment,  an  element 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Spain  which  would  hardly  have  passed 
for  a  political  influence  in  any  other  province.  Spain  had  given 
the  world  a  dynasty.  Theodosius,  like  Trajan  before  him,  had 
come  forth  to  rule  the  Empire  from  the  most  western  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  to  rule  it,  like  his  great  countryman,  so  as  to  leave  a 
memorable  name  behind  him.  The  sons  of  Theodosius,  princes  of 
Spanish  descent,  still  ruled,  or  at  least  reigned,  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Eavenna.  The  kinsfolk  of  the  Imperial  house,  though  not 
marked  out  from  other  men  by  titles  or  offices  known  to  the  Empire 
at  large,  were  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  their  own  land, 
attached  to  the  throne  of  their  Imperial  kinsmen,  and  acknowledged 
by  those  kinsmen  as  men  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  blood.  To 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Spain  it  might  seem  most  natural  that 
Spain  and  Gaul  should  go  together ;  to  the  members  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  house,  and  to  all  who  shared  their  feelings,  the  first  object 
of  all  was  that  the  land  of  Theodosius  should  abide  in  the  allegiance 
of  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  Constantine  had  therefore  to  look,  not 
so  much  for  any  general  resistance  in  arms  on  the  part  of  the 
province  or  its  regular  defenders,  as  for  whatever  amount  of  oppo- 
sition in  any  shape  could  be  stirred  up  by  a  few  powerful  men.    But 

'  The  campaign  of  Sarus  comes  from  Zosimos,  vi.  2.  The  fortification  of  the  Alpine 
passes  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  ix.  11  (cf.  Olympiodoros,  p.  451) ;  but  he  says  nothing 
about  Sarus.  One  phrase  of  his  is  remarkable  :  /ie'xp'  twi'  /x^ra^v  'IroAtos  koI  raXarias 
opSov  &s  KoTTias "'AAireis  'Pcofiatot  KaXovffi.  The  use  of  'Pcu/iaiot,  as  often  in  Procopius 
and  long  after  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  shows  the  difficulties  sometimes  felt  by 
those  who  were  Roman  in  political  allegiance,  but  not  Latin  in  speech. 
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that  opposition  was  likely  to  be  of  a  very  dangerous  kind.  Con- 
stantine  is  described  as  fearing  a  joint  attack  from  two  branches  of 
the  Theodosian  family,  from  the  Emperor  in  Italy  by  the  way  of 
the  Alps  and  from  his  kinsmen  in  Spain  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Lest  his  dominion  should  fall  when  thus  assaulted  on  both  sides, 
Constantine  determined  to  forestall  all  attacks  from  the  Spanish 
side,  and  at  once  to  begin  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula.^  The 
date  is  not  hard  to  fix.  We  are  still  in  the  year  408,  the  year  of 
the  campaign  of  Sarus  and  of  the  death  of  Stilicho.  That  year 
saw  also  the  death  of  Arcadius,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius.  It  saw  also  the  operations  of  the  forces 
of  Constantine  in  Spain.  Those  operations,  it  has  been  truly 
remarked,  imply  some  kind  of  treaty  or  understanding  with  the 
barbarians  who,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  were  still  ravaging 
through  Gaul  at  pleasure.  The  relations  between  him  and  them, 
the  way  in  which  each  side  seems  to  act  with  no  seeming  hindrance 
on  the  part  of  the  other,  form  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  our 
story.  Some  of  the  agreements  with  the  invaders  of  Gaul  which 
we  have  seen  so  darkly  hinted  at,  must  surely  have  taken  place  at 
this  stage.2 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  story  it  is  even  harder  than  usual  to 
put  the  details  in  their  exact  order.  Our  account  of  the  relations 
of  Constantine  and  his  son  Constans  with  Spain  has  to  be  put 
together  from  several  authorities,  from  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Sozomen,  from  the  stern  preacher  Orosius,  himself  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  from  the  stiff-necked  pagan  Zosimos.  This  last  may 
represent  Olympiodoros,  the  best  authority  of  the  four,  who  un- 
happily fails  us  at  this  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  know- 
ledge of  Orosius  goes  for  something,  and  Sozomen  seems  to  have 
gained,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  singular  knowledge  of  detail 
of  some  parts  of  the  story.  There  are  points  on  which  these  writers 
seem  directly  to  contradict  one  another,  on  which  at  any  rate  it  is 
very  hard  to  make  them  agree.  But  none  of  them  really  confirm 
the  version  according  to  which,  before  Constantine  made  any 
attempt  on  Spain,  the  kinsmen  of  Theodosius,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  their  own  levying,  successfully  defended  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  against  barbarian  attacks  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Gaulish  harryings  of  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians.  This  version, 
which  has  been  followed  by  Fauriel,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  account  of  Orosius  on  the  part  of  Isidore 
of  Seville.^  There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Vandals, 
Alans,  and  Suevians,  had  as  yet  made  any  attacks  on  Spain ;  they 

'  Zosimos,  vi.  4.  2  gge  Wietersheim,  ii.  161. 

*  See  Fauriel,  i.  151.  The  passage  in  Isidore  {Hist.  Wand,  at  the  beginning)  is 
clearly  founded  on  that  of  Orosius  (vii.  28),  but  with  some  changes  to  adapt  it  to 
Isidore's  misunderstanding  of  Orosius.  When  Orosius  says  : '  Non  assumpserunt  adversua 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  p 
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were  still  busy  with  the  work  of  havoc  in  Gaul.  And  it  seems  clear 
also  that  the  warfare  of  the  kinsmen  of  Theodosius  was  waged 
wholly  against  Constantine  and  his  son  and  those  barbarians  who 
were  in  their  immediate  pay.  For  a  moment  the  whole  peninsula 
seems  to  have  submitted  without  opposition  to  the  ruler  of  Gaul 
and  to  the  officers  whom  he  sent  to  represent  him.  But,  if  so,  the 
submission  was  only  momentary,  and  the  action  of  the  Theodosian 
family  was  a  revolt  against  it.  Among  them  four  brothers,  bearing 
the  names  of  Didymus,  Yerenianus,  Theodosius  or  Theodosiolus, 
and  Lagodius,  held  a  high  position  for  birth  and  wealth  in  different 
parts  of  Spain.  Two  of  them,  Didymus  and  Verenianus,  now 
raised  the  standard  of  legitimacy,  the  standard  of  their  own  house. 
The  two  other  brothers  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. Didymus  and  Verenianus,  we  are  pointedly  told,  did  not 
themselves  assume  the  tyranny  in  opposition  to  the  tyrant — this, 
it  would  seem  to  be  implied,  would  have  been  the  natural  course 
for  men  in  their  position — they  strove  for  their  country  and  for 
their  lawful  prince  at  once  against  the  tyrant  and  against  the 
barbarians  who  followed  him.^  But  if  two  of  the  four  brothers 
were  united  as  to  ends,  they  were  not  at  first  of  one  mind  as  to 
means.  It  was  only  after  some  unexplained  differences  between 
themselves  that  Didymus  and  Verenianus  agreed  on  any  combined 
action.  Lusitania  was  seemingly  the  part  of  Spain  in  which  the 
brothers  had  most  influence,  and  that  in  which  they  first  took  up 
arms.  But  the  nature  of  the  force  which  they  commanded,  and 
the  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  which  they  went  through, 
are  told  very  differently  in  our  different  versions.  In  one  account 
we  read  that  they  were  joined  by  a  regular  Koman  legion — a 
legion  doubtless  formed  of  soldiers  of  Spanish  birth — quartered  on 
the  Lusitanian  side  of  the  country.  Another  account  tells  us  that 
they  had  for  some  time  kept  at  their  own  cost  an  irregular  army 
of  slaves  and  peasants.  This  now  did  them  good  service,  better 
service,  it  is  said,  than  the  regular  troops,  as  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
in  guerrilla  warfare  in  Spain.  This  *  rustic  army,'  as  Gibbon  calls 
it,  appears  unmistakeably  a  little  later  in  the  story ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  came  on  the  field  quite  so  early  as  this.  But  it 
was  seemingly  this  Lusitanian  movement,  whatever  its  exact  nature, 
which  led  Constantine  to  send  his  son  the  Caesar  Constans  to  put 
down  the  Spanish  revolt,  and  to  bring  its  leaders  before  him  in 
chains.  He  came  at  the  head  of  the  barbarian  allies  whom  his 
father  had  found  in  Gaul.     They  bore  the  name  of  Honorians,  but 

tyrannumquidemtyrannidem,  sed  imperatori  justo  adversus  tyrannum  etbarbaros  tueri 
sese  patriamque  suam  moliti  sunt,'  the  whole  run  of  the  story  shows  that  barbari  means 
the  Honorians,  the  barbarians  in  the  service  of  Constantine.     Isidore  understood  it  of 
the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians. 
'  Orosius,  U.S. 
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they  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Constantine  against  the  prince 
whose  name  they  bore.  A  motley  gathering  of  'troops  of  various 
nations,  Scots,  Moors,  and  Germans,  they  ranked  among  the 
household  troops  of  the  Empire;  but  they  were  likely  to  be  indif- 
ferent as  to  which  of  two  rival  Augusti  they  drew  their  swords  to 
support.^  Constans  took  with  him  the  British  general  Gerontius, 
and  he  took  with  him  also,  as  a  civil  lieutenant,  a  man  chiefly 
memorable  as  the  forefather  of  one  of  his  own  descendants.  Apol- 
linaris,  grandfather  of  the  famous  Sidonius  of  Auvergne,  came  of 
a  senatorial  house  which  ranked  high  among  the  nobility  of  his 
own  province  and  of  all  Gaul.  The  highest  office  in  the  Western 
lands,  the  praetorian  prsefecture  of  the  Gauls,  was  almost  hereditary 
in  his  house.  But  he  was  the  first  of  his  line,  as  his  admiring 
grandson  tells  us,  to  embrace  the  new  creed  of  the  Empire  and  to 
have  the  cross  signed  upon  his  brow.^  He  did  not  scruple  to  accept 
his  office,  seemingly  as  the  successor  of  Limenius,  at  the  hands  of 
the  actual  ruler  of  Gaul,  and  to  help  that  ruler's  son  in  his  attempt 
to  add  Spain  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  adhesion  of  such  a 
man  to  the  cause  of  Constantine  is  the  best  witness  to  the  general 
acquiescence,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  Gaulish  lands  in  the  transfer 
of  Imperial  power  to  his  hands.  The  joint  march  of  Constans, 
Gerontius,  and  Apollinaris  was  met  at  some  stage,  seemingly  on 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  irregular  army  of  Didymus 
and  Verenianus,  which,  by  this  time  at  least,  was  in  full  action. 
The  object  of  the  brothers  was  to  bar  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
against  the  invaders  from  Gaul,  a  work  for  which  Spanish  guerrilla 
troops  would  be  excellently  fitted  in  any  age.  For  this  work  it 
would  seem  they  came  too  late.  Their  efforts  were  not  indeed 
wholly  without  success ;  they  are  vaguely  said  to  have  put  Constans 
in  great  danger.  But  in  the  end  they  were  routed,  and  their 
leaders,  Didymus  and  Verenianus,  were  taken  prisoners  with  their 
wives.  The  other  brothers,  who  were  in  some  other  part  of  Spain, 
took  fright  at  the  fate  of  their  kinsmen,  and  fled,  Theodosiolus  to 
Honorius  in  Italy  and  Lagodius  to  Constantinople.  He  could 
hardly  have  got  thither  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  he 
found  the  young  Theodosius  already  the  only  Emperor  in  the  East.^ 

*  All  about  the  Honoriani  or  Honoriaci  (see  the  Notitia  Imperii,  iii.  39*  40*)  is  col- 
lected by  Gibbon,  c.  xxx.  note  29  ;  Wietersheim,  ii.  161. 

-  Of  him  see  Sidonius,  Ep.  iii.  12,  v.  9.    He  gives  the  fine  epitaph  with  the  lines 

Haec  sed  maxima  dignitas  probatur. 

Quod  frontem  eruce,  membra  fonte,  purgans, 

Primus  de  numero  patrum  suorum 

Sacris  sacrilegis  renuntiavit. 
He  was,  among  other  merits, 

'  Liber  sub  dominantibus  tyrannis.' 

'  The  story  of  these  Spanish  campaigns  has  to  be  put  together  from  Sozomen,  ix. 
11,  12  (whose  account  is  the  clearest) ;  Zosimos,  vi.  4  ;  Orosius,  vii.  28.    None  strictly 
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Constans  now,  as  a  Caesar  ruling  in  Spain,  established  his  court 
at  Caesaraugusta,  the  modern  Zaragoza,  a  choice  not  unconnected 
with  the  greater  events  which  we  shall  presently  mention.  He  had 
so  utterly  cast  aside  his  monastic  vows  that  he  had  taken  to  him  a 
wife ;  whether  he  had  brought  her  with  him  to  Spain  or  had  found 
her  there,  we  are  not  told.  He  was  now  summoned  by  his  father 
into  Gaul  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  common  Empire.  He 
obeyed ;  he  left  his  wife  in  his  Caesarean  palace  at  Zaragoza,  and 
entrusted  Gerontius  with  the  command  of  the  Honorian  troops  and 
with  the  defence  of  Spain.'  He  then  hastened  to  his  father,  taking 
with  him  the  captive  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  Didymus  and  Verania- 
nus.  They  were  presently  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine  ; 
of  the  fate  of  the  wives  who  shared  their  captivity  we  hear  nothing. 

Constantine  was  now  undisputed  master,  undisputed  Emperor, 
within  so  much  of  Gaul  and  Spain  as  a.cknowledged  any  Eoman 
prince.  Some  parts  of  those  lands  were  still  harried  at  pleasure  by 
detachments  of  the  great  host  that  had  crossed  the  Ehine  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  406.  Some  parts,  it  may  be,  were  throwing  off 
the  dominion  of  Eome  altogether.  Britain,  the  land  from  which 
Constantine  had  set  forth,  was,  not  so  much  throwing  off  the 
dominion  of  Eome  as  slipping  away  from  it  without  effort  on  either 
side.  The  dominions  of  Constantine  in  the  West  were  painfully 
smaller  than  the  dominions  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosius.  But 
within  them  he  had  no  Eoman  rival.  The  master  of  Italy,  far  less  fully 
master  in  Italy  than  Constantine  was  master  in  Gaul,  had  striven  to 
shake  his  throne,  and  he  had  failed.  What  then  was  lacking  to  him  ? 
Something  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  With  all  his  success,  he 
was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  his  own  time,  as  he  abides  in  the  pages 
of  history,  Constantine  the  Tyrant.  The  use  of  that  name  in  his 
day  had  changed  somewhat  from  its  use  in  the  days  of  the  old  Greek 
commonwealth ;  but  the  change  was  no  greater  than  was  implied 

regards  chronological  order,  and  the  geographical  contradiction  is  hopeless ;  but 
the  '  rustic  army  '  does  some  exploits  somewhere  in  all  versions.   On  the  whole  I  infer, 

First,  That  Constantine  sent  agents  or  troops  into  Spain  twice,  the  second  time 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Constans.  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Orosius,  and  is 
partly  confirmed  by  Sozomen. 

Secondly,  That  the  movement  of  the  brothers  was  a  rising  against  the  first  occu- 
pation, and  that  Constans  was  sent  to  put  down  their  rising.  This  again  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  Orosius,  and  several  expressions  in  the  other  writers  (though  they  tell  another 
story)  help  to  confirm  it. 

Thirdly,  That  the  main  action  of  the  rustic  army  was  directed,  seemingly  unsuc- 
cessfully, towards  guarding  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Orosius, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  other  two. 

Fourthly,  That  something  happened  in  Lusitania  before  the  march  of  the  rustic 
army  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  story.  Orosius  says  nothing 
about  Lusitania  at  all ;  Sozomen  says  nothing  about  the  legion  ;  Zosimos  makes  the 
rustic  army  fight  better  than  the  regulars.  The  details  seem  hopeless  ;  but  that  the 
brothers  with  the  rustic  army  were  defeated  by  Constans  and  the  Honorians  seems  clear. 

'  See  Kenatus  ap.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9. 
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the  changed  order  of  things.  A  tyrant  is  still  one  who  takes  to 
iself  power  without  any  lawful  claim  to  take  it ;  the  name  has 
ren  less  than  before  to  do  with  his  use  of  power  when  he  has  got 
it.  The  Greek  tyrant  had  overthrown  a  commonwealth ;  the 
Eoman  tyrant  had  set  up  his  own  power  in  the  place  of  the  power 
of  an  acknowledged  Emperor.  But  the  Roman  tyrant  had  means 
of  making  his  power  legitimate  which  the  Greek  tyrant  had  not. 
The  joint  rule  of  several  princes  was  now  familiar,  and  this  system 
made  it  easy  to  raise  the  successful  rebel  to  the  rank  of  a  lawful 
Caesar  or  Augustus.  When  the  tyrant  had  won  a  certain  part  of  the 
Empire  and  saw  no  hope  of  winning  the  rest,  when  the  lawful 
prince  kept  a  certain  part  of  the  Empire  and  saw  no  hope  of  win- 
ning back  the  rest,  a  compromise  was  easy.  The  lawful  prince 
could  admit  the  tyrant  as  his  colleague  in  the  Empire,  and  thus, 
while  raising  his  rival  to  the  same  level  as  himself,  he  could  at  least 
keep  the  rank  of  primus  inter  pares.  The  agreement  of  course, 
like  other  agreements,  needed  not  to  be  kept  any  longer  than  was 
convenient.  If  either  of  the  new  Imperial  colleagues  found  a  good 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  his  Imperial  brother,  of  taking  his 
dominions  to  himself  or  bestowing  them  on  some  colleague  whom 
he  liked  better,  that  opportunity  was  seldom  lost.  The  thing  had 
happened  over  and  over  again.  The  lives  of  Carausius,  of  Maxi- 
mus,  of  the  great  Constantine  himself,  supply  many  instructive 
examples. 

Constantine  then,  master  of  Roman  Gaul  and  Spain,  still  felt 
that  there  was  something  wanting  to  his  position,  and  he  hastened 
to  make  it  good.  Called  to  the  throne  by  an  army  which  had 
shown  itself  able  to  maintain  him  there,  he  still  felt  himself 
the  upstart,  the  usurper,  the  tyrant,  and  owned  the  higher  position  of 
the  Emperor  who  had  come  to  the  diadem  by  a  line  of  those  adop- 
tions and  associations  of  sons  and  colleagues  which  passed  for  lawful 
succession.  The  tyrant  therefore  sought  for  the  acknowledgement  of 
his  claims  by  the  lawful  prince ;  he  sought  for  his  admission  as  a 
third  Augustus  to  the  Imperial  fellowship  of  Honor ius  and  his 
young  nephew  in  the  East.  He  sent  an  embassy,  an  embassy  of 
eunuchs — the  soldier  from  Britain  had  conformed  to  the  depraved 
fashion  of  the  time — to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  asking  the  Emperor's 
forgiveness  for  his  taking  on  himself  the  Imperial  rank.  It  was 
not,  his  commissioners  were  bidden  to  say,  his  own  act ;  the  pre- 
sumptuous step  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  soldiers.  It  is 
implied,  though  it  is  not  said  in  so  many  words,  that  Constantine 
demanded  the  confirmation  of  their  choice  and  his  own  recognition 
as  an  Imperial  colleague.  Honorius  was  in  no  position  to  resist  or 
to  refuse ;  with  Alaric  and  his  Goths  at  no  great  distance,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  plunge  into  another  war  which  might  end  as  the 
enterprise  of  Sarus  had  ended.     A  domestic  reason  also  moved  him 
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— in  this  matter  Honorius  himself  may  have  exercised  some  measm^e 
of  personal  will.  His  kinsfolk  were  in  the  hands  of  Constantine — 
Theodosius  had  brought  that  news  with  him ;  neither  he  nor 
Honorius  knew  that  they  had  been  actually  put  to  death  before  the 
embassy  had  been  sent,  and  Honorius  deemed  that  a  favourable 
answer  to  the  demands  of  their  gaoler  might  be  to  their  advantage. 
He  therefore  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Constantine  ;  he  sent  him 
a  robe  of  the  Imperial  purple.  The  Eoman  world,  so  much  of  it  as 
was  still  ruled  from  Eavenna,  Constantinople,  and  Aries,  had  again 
three  masters.^ 

It  would  seem  that  some  formality  was  lacking  in  this  trans- 
action. Or  it  may  be  simply  that  Honorius  was  stirred  to  some  sign 
of  enmity  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Didymus  and  Verenianus 
reached  him,  when  he  thus  saw  how  he  had  been  in  some  sort 
cajoled  into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.  It  is  certain 
that  later  in  the  year  409  Constantine  sent  another  message  to 
Eavenna,  a  message  carried  this  time  by  a  more  honourable  mes- 
senger. Its  bearer  was  Jovius,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  high 
culture  and  of  other  merits,  but  whom  we  have  no  means  to  identify 
with,  or  to  distinguish  from,  other  bearers  of  his  own  and  like 
names.  He  came  to  Honorius  w-hen  that  prince  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refuse  anything ;  Alaric  w^as  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to 
Eome.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  captives  the  new  envoy 
made  much  the  same  excuse  as  the  earlier  messengers  had  made 
for  Constantino's  assumption  of  the  diadem  ;  it  had  not  been  done ' 
by  any  orders  of  Constantine  himself.  This  statement  we  may 
venture  to  set  down  as  a  bare-faced  falsehood ;  even  the  meekness 
of  Honorius  was  stirred  by  it,  and  the  words  of  our  account  seem 
to  imply  that  the  person  of  Jovius  was  in  some  danger.  But  the 
Emperor  was  partly  at  least  won  over  by  the  arguments  of  the 
envoy.  With  Italy  in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  it  would  be  wise 
for  him  to  yield ;  and  if  he,  Jovius,  was  allowed  to  go  back  in  safety 
to  his  master,  Constantine  would  presently  come  to  the  relief  of 
Eome  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  wher- 
ever these  last  w^ere  to  be  found.^ 

This  promise,  whatever  was  the  real  purpose  of  Constantine  in 
making  it,  leads  us  for  a  moment  into  the  midst  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  We  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Alaric's 
second  siege  of  Eome ;  at  that  stage  of  it  when  the  successive 
ministers  or  masters  of  Honorius  are  stepping  into  one  another's 
places  with  amazing  speed.  The  eunuch  Eusebius  has  become  the 
Emperor's  chief  chamberlain,  and  Allobich,  a  barbarian,  perhaps  a 
Frank,  has  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Eoman  cavalry.  The 
chief  authority  at  Eavenna  is  naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  eunuch ; 

•  This  embassy  comes  from  Olympiodoros,  p.  850 ;  Zosimos,  v.  43. 
^  The  second  embassy  comes  from  Zosimos,  vi.  1. 
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it  the  brute  force  of  the  master  of  the  horse  prevails  over  the 
ibtler  influence  of  the  chamberlain ;  when  the  colleagues  no  longer 
:ee,  Eusebius  is  publicly  beaten  to  death  with  rods  under  the 
res  of  Honorius.  At  this  moment  Constantine  steps  in ;  we  read 
two  independent  narratives  that  he  entered  Italy  with  an  army  ; 
but  we  get  exactly  opposite  statements  as  to  the  motive  which  took 
them  thither.  In  one  version  he  is  marching  to  Eavenna,  to  con- 
firm or  to  carry  out  his  engagements  with  Honorius,  that  is  doubt- 
less to  give  help  to  his  Italian  colleague  against  the  Goth.  In  the 
other  version,  the  master  of  Gaul  and  Spain  sets  out  to  add  Italy 
to  his  dominions.  We  may  therefore  assume  with  safety  that  the 
one  version  represents  the  purpose  that  was  openly  avowed,  and 
the  other  the  purpose  which  was  commonly  suspected.^  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  any  open  breach  with  Honorius  so  soon  after 
the  second  embassy ;  Constantine  appears  to  have  assumed  the 
consulship  in  partnership  with  Honorius.^  And  on  the  whole  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  was  now,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
that  he  raised  his  son  Constans,  who  might  pass  for  the  conqueror 
of  Spain,  from  the  rank  of  Caesar  to  that  of  Augustus.^  There  would 
thus  be  four  acknowledged  Imperial  colleagues,  Honorius,  Theo- 
dosius,  Constantine,  and  Constans ;  the  making  of  Emperors  was 
still  for  a  moment  in  Eoman  hands ;  it  was  very  soon  to  pass  to 
the  Goth. 

Thus,  in  all  outward  seeming,  help  was  coming  from  Aries  to 
Eavenna.  But  it  was  deemed  at  the  court  of  Eavenna  that  such 
help  was  likely  to  be  dangerous ;  it  was  believed  that  there  were 
high  officials  about  the  Italian  Augustus  who  were  ready  to  dis- 
place him  in  favour  of  his  Gaulish  brother.  Allobich,  slayer  of 
Eusebius,  had  won  power,  but  not  confidence ;  he  was  suspected 
of  being  in  league  with  Constantine  to  transfer  to  him  the  whole 
dominion  of  the  West.  It  would  seem  that  Honorius,  as  princes 
sometimes  do,  conspired  against  his  minister,  and  found  instru- 
ments ready  to  rid  him  of  the  suspected  traitor.     An  opportunity 

^  We  have  at  this  point  to  put  together  our  story  from  three  sources,  Olympiodoros 
(452),  Zosimos  (v.  48),  Sozomen  (ix.  12).  We  must  remember  that  both  Sozomen  and 
Z6simos  had  most  likely  read  Olympiodoros  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  we  have  him 
now.  Olympiodoros  gives  as  the  avowed  object  of  Constantine's  Italian  raid,  eVei- 
y6/xevos  irphs  'Vd^evvav  SxTre  arireiffeffOai  'Ovwpicf.  Sozomen  gives  what  was  suspected  to 
be  the  real  one,  e/SouAeuero  t-^iv  'IraA/av  KaraXa^e7i/.  Kenatus,  quoted  by  Gregory,  leaves 
out  the  Italian  expedition  and  speaks  of  Constantine  as  having  '  nullum  ex  Italia  metum.' 
Wietersheim  (ii.  166)  places  the  Italian  expedition  in  410  ;  but  surely  the  whole  account 
of  Eusebius  and  Allobich  fixes  it  to  409,  when  Alaric  was  only  threatening  Eome. 

-  For  this  consulship  see  Tillemont,  v.  570;  Gruter,  1072.  It  is  the  Greek  epitaph 
of  a  certain  Eusebia  at  Trier,  dated  in  the  eighth  consulship  of  Honorius  and  the  first 
of  Constantine.  The  consuls  in  the  Fasti  are  Honorius  and  Theodosius ;  most  likely 
the  consulship  of  Constantine  was  not  heard  of  out  of  his  own  dominions. 

•''  Sozomen,  ix.  12,  distinctly  places  the  elevation  of  Constans  before  the  expedition 
to  Italy,  and  he  is  perhaps  not  really  contradicted  by  Zosimos,  vi.  13  ;  cf .  Olympiodoros, 
453. 
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was  found  as  Allobich  was  riding,  according  to  custom,  in  a  solemn 
procession  before  bis  sovereign.  Allobich  was  cut  down  by  the 
loyal  assassins,  and  the  Emperor,  springing  down  from  his  horse, 
gave  God  thanks  in  the  hearing  of  all  men  for  having  preserved 
him  from  a  manifest  traitor.  So  sultan-like  had  the  dominion  of 
Eome  become  that  murder  was  the  only  way  to  forestall  or  to 
avenge  murder.*  The  truth  of  the  suspicion  against  Allobich 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Constantine,  when  he  heard 
of  his  death  on  his  march,  turned  back,  as  if  his  schemes  had  be- 
come altogether  hopeless  now  that  his  confederate  was  gone.  He 
had  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  and  had  kept  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Po  till  he  reached  Verona.  He  was  making  ready  to  turn  south- 
ward, and  to  cross  the  river  on  his  way  to  Eavenna,  when  the  news 
of  AUobich's  death  met  him.  He  then  went  back  by  the  way  by 
which  he  had  come,  to  find  troubles  enough  in  the  lands  of  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  ruler  without  adding  the  defence  of 
Italy  against  Alaric  to  his  other  difficulties. 

His  troubles  had  indeed  begun  before  he  started  for  Eavenna. 
Spain  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  change  of  rulers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  land,  it  would  seem,  might  have  quietly  settled 
down  again  after  the  movement  of  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  if 
Constantine  had  not  wounded  local  feeling  in  a  very  tender  point. 
Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  used  to  be  defended  by  the  arms 
of  her  own  children.  The  legions  that  served  in  Spain  had  been 
Spanish  legions,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Pyrensean  passes  had  been 
entrusted  to  what  we  may  fairly  call  a  national  militia.  Spain, 
marching  on  no  land  but  Gaul,  had  no  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
exposed  to  barbarian  attack ;  she  was  not  therefore,  like  Italy  and 
the  East,  accustomed  to  see  her  borders  guarded  by  one  body  of 
barbarians  hired  to  keep  out  another  body  of  their  fellows.^  But 
Constantine  and  Constans  were  guilty  of  the  fatal,  but  not  un- 
natural, mistake  of  removing  the  local  force,  and  entrusting  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  keeping  of  their  own  barbarian  allies  the 
Honorians.  These  troops  were  further  indulged  by  their  com- 
manders, by  Gerontius,  it  would  seem,  in  excessive  licence  in  the 
way  of  plunder ;  they  were,  above  all,  allowed  to  harry  the  district 
of  Palentia,  which,  doubtless  as  having  supported  the  cause  of 
Didymus  and  Verenianus,  was  dealt  with  as  an  enemy's  country. 
The  demand  of  the  Spanish  legions  that  the  barbarians  might  be 
withdrawn  and  the  old  state  of  things  restored  was  refused,  and 
great  discontent  arose.  To  quiet  or  to  suppress  that  discontent,  the 
new  Augustus  Constans  was  sent  from  Gaul.     We  have  again  to 

'  Olympiodoros  (452)  records  the  death  of  Allobich  ;  Sozomen  (ix.  12)  gives  the 
details. 

'^  This  notice  of  the  local  usages  of  Spain  is  given  in  different  shapes  by  Zosimos 
(vi.  5),  Sozomen  (ix.  12),  and  in  the  most  graphic  shape  by  Orosius  (vii.  28). 
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put  together  our  story  from  accounts  which  are  largely  fragmentary 
and  which  pay  little  regard  to  chronological  order.  But,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  Constans  went  about  the  time  of  his  father's  Italian  expedi- 
tion. It  is  plain  that  the  new  Spanish  troubles  were  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  officers  whom  Constans,  on  his  former  visit  to  the  peninsula, 
had  left  to  represent  his  father,  to  the  charge  of  Gerontius  as  the 
chief  of  them.  He  now  took  with  him  a  general  named  Justus, 
destined,  it  would  seem,  to  supplant  Gerontius,  while  Apollinaris 
lost  his  office  of  Prsefect,  which  was  bestowed  on  a  certain  Decimius 
Kusticus,  who  had  hitherto  been  Master  of  the  Offices.^  The  wrath 
of  Gerontius  was  naturally  kindled;  and  he  took  the  only  means 
of  keeping  his  position  which  in  those  days  was  open  to  him.  There 
was  no  safety  for  him  under  the  rule  of  Constantino ;  the  procla- 
mation of  a  rival  Emperor  was  almost  a  matter  of  course.  But 
we  are  so  seldom  taken  behind  the  scenes,  so  seldom  allowed  to 
study  the  motives  of  the  actors  in  this  most  confused  story,  that  we 
can  merely  guess  why  Gerontius,  instead  of  laying  claim  to  the 
Imperial  dignity  in  his  own  person,  set  up  a  certain  Maximus  as 
Emperor  or  tyrant.  Why  did  he  not  place  the  diadem  on  his  own 
brow  ?  We  see  easily  why  at  this  very  moment  Alaric  was  setting 
up  a  puppet  Emperor  in  Italy  for  his  own  ends,  and  why  later  in  the 
century  Kicimer  set  up  and  put  down  Emperors  at  pleasure.  For 
the  days  had  not  yet  come  for  an  avowed  barbarian  to  mount  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  in  his  own  person.  Stilicho  charged  with 
plotting  the  elevation  of  his  son  Eucherius  is  a  nearer  case  to 
this  of  Gerontius.  But  Stilicho  was  said  to  come  of  the  stock 
of  the  Vandals.  The  lapse  of  another  generation,  the  connexion 
by  marriage  between  this  house  and  that  of  the  Emperors,  may 
have  caused  the  son  to  be  looked  on  as  more  Eoman  than  the 
father.  But  Gerontius  would  seem  to  have  been  a  provincial  of  the 
province  of  Britain,  as  good  a  Eoman  then,  by  the  edict  of  Antoninus, 
as  any  man  in  Spain,  Gaul,  or  Italy.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
easy  to  see  why  when  he  risked  himself  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him  in  a  struggle  for  power,  in  a  struggle  against  Honorius  and 
Constantine  at  once,  he  did  not  at  least  run  the  risk  on  his  own 
behalf  and  in  his  own  name.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  the  fact 
is  clear.  It  was  not  himself  but  Maximus  whom  Gerontius  chose 
for  the  dangerous  honour.  But  who  was  Maximus  ?  That  one 
among  our  authorities  who  is  on  the  whole  the  most  trustworthy, 
but  whose  evidence  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  most  fragmentary 
state,  seems  to  call  him  the  son  of  Gerontius,  in  which  case  we 
should  have  the  closest  parallel  of  all  to  the  alleged  designs  of 
Stilicho.     He  was,  it  is  said,  serving  among  the   domestics,  the 

^  This  has  to  be  put  together  by  Zosimos  (vi.  513)  and  Renatus  quoted  by  Gregory 
(ii.  9).  It  is  not  so  much  that  Zosimos'  chronology  is  really  confused  as  that  he  men- 
tions events  as  they  come  into  his  head  without  regard  to  order. 
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household  troops,  doubtless  of  Constantine  and  Constans.  Other 
writers  speak  more  vaguely  of  Maximus  as  a  friend  or  dependent  of 
Gerontius.  In  any  case,  just  as  with  Constantine  himself,  the 
name  of  the  renowned  British  tyrant  of  the  last  century  may  have 
gone  some  way  towards  securing  his  elevation,  though  we  are  also 
told  that  Gerontius  deemed  him  a  man  personally  fit  for  the  post. 
Maximus  therefore  assumed  the  purple  and  held  his  court  at 
Tarragona.^ 

But  it  was  only  a  small  corner  of  the  peninsula  that  was  ruled 
by  Maximus  or  by  Gerontius  in  his  name.  And  to  maintain  him- 
self in  that  corner,  he  was  driven,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
most  unsatisfactory  records  of  most  important  events,  to  enter  on 
a  scheme  of  treason  of  the  widest  kind,  which  in  its  results  changed 
the  whole  history  of  Western  Europe.  He  leagued  himself  with 
the  barbarians,  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians,  who  had  been 
laying  waste  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
had  proclaimed  Maximus  Emperor ;  in  order  to  obtain  support  of 
some  kind  for  so  doubtful  a  throne,  he  did  not  scruple  to  invite  the 
ravagers  of  Gaul  to  cross  into  Spain.'^  He  bound  himself  to  them 
by  some  kind  of  formal  treaty.  Whether  it  amounted  to  a  regular 
partition  of  the  peninsula  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  practical 
result  was  to  bring  about  much  the  same  state  of  things  in  Spain 
which  there  had  been  for  two  years  in  Gaul.  The  barbarians 
marched  through  the  greater  part  of  the  land  and  harried  at  their 
pleasure,  while  a  corner  of  the  peninsula,  in  this  case  the  north- 
eastern corner,  the  land  of  Tarragona,  remained  to  the  Eoman 
dominion.  Within  that  limit  the  Roman  dominion  was  now  de 
facto  represented  by  Maximus,  as  at  Aries  and  in  all  south-eastern 
Gaul  it  was  both  de  facto  and  in  some  sort  de  jure  represented  by 
Constantine  and  Constans. 

The  effects  of  the  passage  of  the  allied  barbarians  from  Gaul 
into  Spain  are  of  the  very  highest  moment ;  but  for  the  present  we 
have  to  look  at  them  only  as  their  presence  affected  the  succession 
of  the  contending  princes  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  We  cannot  have  a 
better  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  these  tyrants  rose  and  fell 
than  the  whole  story  of  Gerontius,  a  story  full  indeed  of  striking 
adventures.     As  Constantine  had  done  by  Honorius,  so  Maximus, 

*  Olympiodoros  (453)  calls  Maximus  the  son  of  Gerontius,  which  no  one  would 
infer  from  the  other  accounts  in  Sozomen  (ix.  13),  Kenatus  ap.  Greg.  (209),  and  Orosius 
(vii.  29)  in  his  Catalogus  Tyrannorum.  Wietersheim  prefers  the  witness  of  Olympio- 
doros, which  is  doubtless  best  in  itself.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  son  could  be  taken 
for  anything  else,  while  a  stranger  could  more  easily  be  taken  for  a  son. 

'^  We  must  here  compare  Olympiodoros  (453),  Orosius  (vii.  28),  Sozomen  (ix.  113), 
Zosimos  (vi.  5)  and  Renatus  ap.  Greg.  (ii.  9).  The  evidence  seems  to  go  for  direct 
dealings  between  Gerontius  and  the  invaders,  and  his  treaty  with  them  is  more  likely 
to  have  followed  the  proclamation  of  Maximus  than  to  have  gone  before  it.  On  the 
date  of  the  invasion  see  Wietersheim  (ii.  162). 
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or  Gerontius  in  his   name,  does  by  Constantine.     He  reigns  at 
Tarragona,  over  the  fragment  of  Spain  that  the  barbarians  left  to 
him,  but  without  any  such  formal  acknowledgement  of  his  position 
as  Constantine  had  won  from  the  unwilling  Honorius.     His  imme- 
diate enemy  was  Constantine,  whose  power  in  Spain  he  had  over- 
thrown; more  immediately  still  it  was  Constantine's  son  Constans,  by 
whom  his  father  had  been  represented  in  Spain.    Constans,  though 
the  greater  part  of  his  father's  forces  were  under  his  command,  could 
not   stand  against   the  movement  which   had  raised  Maximus  to 
power.     He  and  his  praefect  Decimius  Eusticus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  specially  unpopular,  fled  into  Gaul  to  Constantine.^   Maximus 
himself  did  not  stir,  any  more  than  Honorius ;  but  Gerontius,  in 
league  with  the  barbarians  who  had  passed  into  Spain,  and  bringing 
with  him  no  doubt  not  a  few  of  them  as  his  allies  and  soldiers,  set 
off  to  follow  Constans,  and  doubtless  to  win  the  dominions  of  Con- 
stantine for  the  prince  whom  he  had  himself  set  up.     Constantine 
made  preparations  to  defend  the  cities  of  his  obedience  and  to  gain 
barbarian  allies.     On  this  latter  errand  the   Frank  Edobich  was 
sent  beyond  the  Ehine  to  collect  a  force  both  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  the  Alemans.     Constantine  himself,  like  his  rivals,  did  his 
main  work  by  deputy.     He  seems  to  have  shut  himself  up  at  Aries, 
and  to  have  entrusted  the  active  defence  of  his  territories  to  his  son, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Yienne.^    A  point  so  far  from  the 
southern  frontier,  so  far  north  even  from  Aries,  seems  strangely 
chosen  when  an  invading  host  was  on  the  march  from  Spain.     It 
has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the  mention  of  Yienne  must  be 
simply  a  mistake,  and  that  the  quarters  of  Constans  were  really  at 
Nar bonne.     Truly  Narbo  Martins  is  geographically  far  better  suited 
than  Yienna  Allobrogum  to  be  the  head- quarters  of  a  ruler  of  Gaul 
who  is  looking  for  an  invasion  from  Spain.     But  it  is  dangerous  to 
reconstruct  history  in  the  shape  in  which,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
geographical  or  military  probability,  things  ought  to  have  happened. 
Though  the  tale  is  told  with  some  geographical  confusion,  yet  Yienne 
is  the  only  place  named  where  any  place  is  named  at  all,  and  I  can- 
not venture  to  substitute  Narbonne.  And  after  all  something  may  be 
said  for  the  presence  of  the  younger  Augustus  at  Yienne  at  such  a 
moment.  While  Constantine  kept  guard  at  Aries  against  the  partisans 
of  Maximus,  his  more  enterprising  son  may  well  have  fixed  himself  in 
a  city  well  fitted  either  as  a  bulwark  against  hostile  barbarians  from 
central  Gaul  or  as  a  try  sting-place  for  friendly  barbarians  from 

^  The  accounts  here  are  very  confused  :  from  Olympiodoros  (453)  one  might  have 
thought  that  Constantine  was  in  Spain  as  well  as  Constans,  but  it  seems  clear  from 
the  other  accounts  in  Renatus  and  Sozomen  that  he  was  in  Gaul  and  at  Aries. 

2  The  mention  of  Vienne  comes  from  Sozomen,  and  is  objected  to  by  Fauriel 
(i.  101).  It  is  plain  that  Sozomen  did  not  well  understand  the  geography,  but  it  is 
daring  to  change  the  name,  and  some  of  the  confused  phrases  of  Renatus  and  Zosimos 
might  suggest  dealings  of  Constans  with  barbarians  to  the  north. 
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beyond  the  Ehine.  The  city  of  the  Allobroges  was  a  strong  and 
a  noble  one.  Seated,  like  her  fellows  by  the  broad  Khone,  not  girded 
by  the  waters,  like  the  Arelate  of  those  days,  not  perched  on  her 
steep  like  the  Gaulish  Valentia,  but  nestling  as  it  were  in  the  arena 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  Vienna  could  then  show,  whole  and 
perfect,  those  mighty  masses  of  brick- work  whose  ruins  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  face  of  the  hills  which  they  so 
boldly  climbed.  The  lovely  relic  of  pagan  days,  second  only  to  its 
fellow  temple  at  Nemausus,  was  then  untouched  by  age  and  havoc, 
perhaps  already  a  house  of  worship  of  the  new  faith  of  Eome  and 
Gaul.  The  obelisk  beyond  the  walls,  the  shattered  theatre  within 
them,  the  amphitheatre  whose  site  we  now  faintly  trace,  the  whole 
range  of  buildings,  rising  tier  on  tier,  colonnade  on  colonnade, 
must  have  made  Vienna  a  prouder  city  to  meet  the  eyes  of  an 
advancing  enemy  than  aught  that  he  had  hurried  by  on  the 
Valentian  hill,  or  even  among  the  lagunes  of  imperial  Arelate.  It 
was  indeed  a  prize  for  w^hich  kings  might  strive  which  Constans 
guarded  for  his  father,  which  Gerontius  attacked,  it  may  be,  for  his 
son.  But  again  not  a  w^ord  is  vouchsafed  to  us  to  tell  how  Vienna 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  the  new  tyrant  of  Spain.  We 
know  not  whether  the  city  w^as  stormed  or  whether  it  surrendered  ; 
we  know  only  that  Constans  came  into  the  power  of  Gerontius  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  conqueror. 

From  the  city  defended  by  the  son  Gerontius  marched  to  the  city 
defended,  or  at  least  dwelled  in,  by  the  father.  The  Briton  who  had 
followed  Constantine  from  his  island  now  laid  siege  to  his  master  of 
yesterday  in  the  august  home  that  he  had  helped  to  win  for  him. 
In  reading  this  story,  the  story  of  the  double  siege  of  Aries,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  topography  of  the  country  as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.^  The  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  still 
form  so  marked  a  feature  on  the  journey  from  Aries  to  the 
Proven9al  Aix,  were  then  far  more  numerous  and  came  much  farther 
inland  than  they  do  now.  The  branches  of  the  river  too  were  then 
many  more  than  the  Great  and  the  Little  Ehone  that  now  are  left. 
Arelate  was,  then  as  now,  parted  from  the  great  suburb,  far  greater 
then  as  Colonia  Julia  Paterna  than  it  is  now  as  the  Fauxbourg  tie 
Trinquetailles,  by  the  main  stream  of  the  river  Ehone.  That  stream 
was  yoked  by  its  bridge,  better  represented  in  site  by  the  bridge 
that  now  carries  the  railway  than  by  the  bridge  that  forms  the 
ordinary  communication  between  city  and  suburb.^  But  waters 
that  are  now  dried  up  gave  both  city  and  suburb  a  peninsular 
shape  which  they  keep  no  longer.  The  city  itself  was  washed  to 
the  east  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  which  formed  the 

*  See  Lenth6ric,  La  Grdce  et  VOrient  en  Provence,  chap,  iii.,  and  the  plan  at 
p.  211. 

^  See  the  verses  of  Ausonius  in  the  O^'do  Nobilium  Urbiwn,  viii. 
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Statio  Navium  of  Arelate.  The  Elysian  fields  lay  between  its 
banks  and  the  city  walls  that  rose  above  them.  The  plain  which 
reaches  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  Alps  was  then  a  sea ;  the  hills 
crowned  by  the  holy  place  of  Montmajeur,  by  the  giants'  chamber  on 
the  height  of  Cordes,  by  the  rock-hewn  dwellings  of  Les  Baux,  were 
then  islands  in  the  waters,  as  Avalon  and  its  West- Saxon  fellows 
were  in  the  days  of  Alfred.  Against  the  city  thus  fenced  in  by  art 
and  nature  two  armies  marched  at  the  same  moment,  each  hostile 
alike  to  each  other  and  to  its  defenders.  For  w^hile  Gerontius  was 
marching  from  Vienne  by  the  highway  that,  like  the  modern  railway, 
skirts  the  left,  the  eastern,  bank  of  the  river,  another  army  was  on 
its  march  from  Italy.  The  lord  of  Eavenna,  however  unable  to  save 
Eome,  could,  now  that  he  who  had  threatened  Eome,  he  who  had 
sacked  Eome,  had  passed  away,  now  that  Ataulf  ruled  the  Goths 
instead  of  Alaric,  find  leisure  and  means  to  think  again  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  Alps.  And  he  had  those  about  him  who  could  win 
back  Aries  to  his  obedience,  who  could  rid  him  alike  of  the  unwelcome 
colleague  by  whom  Aries  was  defended  and  of  the  avowed  rebel  by 
whom  it  was  besieged. 

This  last  distinction,  the  fact  that  Constantino  held  the  formal 
place  of  a  lawful  Augustus,  while  Maximus  did  not,  must  never  be 
forgotten.  Yet  it  is  hardly  wonderful  if  the  distinction  between 
colleague  and  rebel  was  not  accurately  drawn  at  the  court  of 
Eavenna.  The  acknowledgement  of  Constantine  by  Honorius  as  an 
Imperial  colleague  had  hardly  been  an  act  of  the  free  will  either  of 
Honorius  himself  or  of  those  by  whom  he  was  guided.  He  no  doubt 
personally  felt  some  grudge  against  his  fellow-Emperor  on  account 
of  the  slaughter  of  his  kinsmen  ;  he  felt  it  none  the  less  perhaps 
because  of  the  pretences  by  which  that  slaughter  had  been  feebly 
excused.  And  the  appearance  of  Constantine  in  Italy,  an  appear- 
ance which  allowed  of  so  many  interpretations,  might  w^ell  be  looked 
on  as  cancelling  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  to  be 
looked  on  as  any  longer  a  fellow-Emperor  with  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Theodosius.  Constantine  was  now  again  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  ;  the  enterprise  of  Sarus  was  again  undertaken  with  better 
luck;  a  force  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  recover  the  Gaulish  provinces, 
or  those  parts  of  them  in  which  the  Eoman  name  still  bare  rule,  from 
the  obedience  of  Constantine  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius.  A  new 
actor  in  our  story  appears  in  command  of  the  host  that  was  sent 
on  this  errand.^  The  likeness  of  his  name  to  those  of  two  actors 
whom  we  have  seen  already  engaged  makes  a  little  more  attention 
needful  in  following  the  story.  Constantius,  at  a  later  time  to  be  the 
third  Emperor  of  that  name,  may  be  looked  on  as  in  some  sort  conti- 
nuing that  great  line  of  Illyrian  princes  which  had  given  the  Eoman 

'  We  get  several  notices  of  Constantius  in  the  fragments  of  01ympiod6ros  C450, 
457,  467).     See  Hodgkin,  i.  404,  420,  424. 
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power  a  renewed  life.  Born  at  Naissus,  bearing  one  of  the  great  names 
of  the  Flavian  house,  if  he  did  not  actually  share  the  blood  of  the  elder 
Constantii  and  Constantines,  he  must  at  least  have  inherited  their 
traditions.     Schooled  in  the  wars  of  Theodosius,  he  was  the  best 
captain  that  Eome  had  left,  and  he  had  some  merits  beyond  those 
of  the  mere  man  of  war.     We  see  in  him  traces  of  the  generosity 
and  greatness  of  soul  of  an  earlier  day,  and  there  is  something 
which  calls  for  sympathy  in  his  abiding  love  for  the  august  lady, 
Eoman  princess  and  Gothic  queen,   whose  marriage  in  the  end 
raised  him  to  the  throne.     He  is  first  brought  into  our  story  as  the 
future  husband  of  Placidia,  the  future  father  of  the  last  Yalentinian  ; 
but  he  may  fairly  claim  a  place  on  his  own  account  as  at  any  rate 
one  of  the  least  evil  in  a  bad  time.     We  are  told  in  a  marked  way 
that  Constantius  at  this  stage  was  a  man  of  many  virtues,  and 
specially  open  of  hand,  while  after  his  imperial  marriage  he  was 
fallen  into  covetousness  and  greediness  he  loved  withal.     It  w^as 
looked  on  as  a  deed  of  justice  rather  than  of  cruelty  when,  at  some 
stage  of  his  career,  he  caused  Olympius,  the  slanderer  of  Stilicho, 
to  lose  his  ears  and  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.     We  have  his 
personal  picture,  a  picture  perhaps  not  altogether  attractive.     We 
can  see  Constantius  with  his  wide  head,  his  long  neck,  his  large 
eyes,  looking  sad  and  stern  as  he  went  forth  in  warlike  array, 
leaning  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  turning  his  eyes 
hither  and  thither.   Men  who  saw  him  in  such  guise  said  that  he  bore 
on  him  the  stamp  of  one  who  should  one  day  be  a  tyrant,^  a  danger 
which  was  escaped  by  his  peaceful  admission  among  the  ranks  of 
lawful  princes.   But  those  who  saw  him  in  his  lighter  hours  thought 
otherwise.     At  the  table  and  at  the  banquet  of  wine  he  was  ever 
cheerful,  and  bore  himself  as  the  equal  of  his  companions.     He 
would  even  rise  and  take  his  part  in  merry  strife  with  the  jesters 
who  were  brought  in  for  the  common  amusement.     Such  he  was  in 
the  hours  of  peace  at  Eavenna  ;  at  Aries  he  showed  himself  in  his 
sterner   aspect.     He   set   forth  on  his  errand,   taking   with   him 
as  his  second  in  command  a  valiant  Goth  who  bore  the  renowned 
name  of  Ulfilas,  a  name  whose  chief  renown  has  been  won  in  other 
fields  than  those  of  warfare.^ 

Constantius  and  Ulfilas  were  sent  against  Constantine ;  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  expected  to  meet  with  any  other  enemy. 
At  what  point  they  first  drew  near  to  Aries  would  depend  on  the 
road  by  which  they  left  Italy.  They  might  take  either  side  of  the 
Little  Alps  and  the  Durance ;  they  might  or  might  not  pass  by 
Glanum  with  its  plain  among  the  hills,  with  its  arch  and  its 
still  abiding  monument.     But  we  may  best  conceive  them  skirting 

*  Olympiodoros  (iv.  57) :  irSo-t  (paiuea-Oat  eTdos  &^io]/  rvpavviSos. 

2  The  two  generals  come   from  Olympiodoros  and  Prosper  (411),  and  Sozomen 
mentions  Ulfilas  afterwards,  though  not  now. 
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the  roots  of  the  Mount  of  Victory  of  Gains  Marius,  as  passing 
through  the  city  of  Sextius  with  its  health-giving  waters,  as  pass- 
ing on  by  the  Stony  Plain,  thick  with  the  artillery  which  Zeus  himself 
hurled  down  to  the  help  of  his  valiant  son,  and  which  the  traveller 
who  threads  the  streets  of  Aries  might  wish  that  he  was  not  so 
often  called  on  to  trample  underfoot.  In  either  case  the  last 
stage  of  their  journey  would  be  the  same ;  they  would  draw  near 
the  city  from  the  north-east ;  their  approach  would  immediately 
threaten  the  Gaulish  Gate  with  the  palace  of  the  Constantines  rising 
to  their  right,  while  the  huge  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  taken  within 
the  city  and  taught,  like  the  lesser  amphitheatre  of  Eome,  to  form 
part  of  its  defences,  rose  in  its  vast  bulk  yet  more  proudly  to  their  left. 
We  would  fain  know  whether  it  came  on  them  as  a  surprise  to  find 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  two  enemies,  within  and  without  the 
city.  It  was  a  strange  errand  on  which  the  army  of  Constantius 
had  come.  Their  march  had  led  them  to  a  besieged  town,  but  they 
did  not  come  to  relieve  it ;  their  object  was  not  to  deliver  but  to 
capture ;  only  they  were  for  a  moment  hindered  from  capturing 
because  yet  another  power  had  stepped  in  before  them  to  besiege. 
As  the  troops  of  Gerontius  had  come  from  the  direct  north,  their 
last  stage  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  last  stage  of  the  march  of 
Constantius.  The  army  of  Italy  must  have  found  the  army  of 
Spain  actually  encamped  before  the  very  gate  by  which  either  of  the 
roads,  one  of  which  they  must  have  taken,  would  lead  them  to  the 
walls.  Here  there  was  an  enemy  to  be  dislodged  before  they  could 
throw  up  a  bank  or  shoot  an  arrow  against  the  city  itself.  Those 
who  attacked  and  those  who  defended  Aries  were  alike  traitors  to 
the  lawful  Emperor  whom  Constantius  served.  Constantine  the 
tyrant  was  within  ;  Gerontius  the  general  of  Maximus  the  tyrant 
was  without.  If  the  soldiers  of  Italy  would  discharge  the  errand  on 
which  they  had  been  sent,  themselves  to  besiege  Aries  and  to  arrest 
its  Emperor,  they  had  first  to  deal  with  those  who  had  come  out  of 
Spain  on  the  like  errand.  The  work  was  not  a  hard  one.  It  may 
be  that  the  soldiers  of  Gerontius  were  in  some  way  moved  by  the 
thought  that  the  army  of  Constantius  was  the  army  of  a  lawful  and 
undisputed  Emperor.  It  is  certain  that  Gerontius  had  by  the  stern- 
ness of  his  discipline  kindled  disaffection  in  his  own  ranks. ^  The 
greater  part  of  his  forces  forsook  him  and  followed  the  banners  of 
Constantius.  He  himself  with  a  small  party  escaped  into  Spain. 
We  must  presently  follow  him  thither  to  listen  to  the  thrilling  tale 
of  his  last  hours ;  for  the  present  there  is  more  serious  work 
amongst  the  streams  and  the  lagunes  of  Aries. 

By  the  flight  of  Gerontius  and  his  few  companions  the  army  of 
Italy,  the  army  of  Constantius,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  army  of 
Spain  as  the  host  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  besiege  Constantine  in  Aries. 

*  S6zomen,  ix.  13 ;  01ympiod6ros,  454. 
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Through  the  defection  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  soldiers  of  Gerontius, 
the  two  besieging  armies  must  have  been  largely  made  up  of  the 
same  men.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Frankish 
Edobich,  now  at  all  events  the  best  officer  in  the  service  of 
Constantine,  had  gone  beyond  the  Ehine  to  seek  for  allies  for  his 
master  among  Franks  and  Alemans.  His  mission  was  not  in  vain. 
Aries  did  not  yield  in  a  moment.  Warfare  beneath  its  walls  lasted 
longer  than  it  had  lasted  beneath  the  walls  of  Valence  or  seemingly 
beneath  those  of  Vienne.  The  siege  was  already  in  its  fourth 
month  when  the  news  came  that  Edobich  was  drawing  near  with  a 
vast  and  motley  host  of  barbarians  to  the  relief  of  Constantine.^ 
Constantius  and  Ulfilas  were  troubled  at  the  tidings ;  for  a 
moment  they  even,  like  Sarus,  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  Gaul 
and  await  the  enemy  in  Italy.  But  the  march  of  Edobich  was  too 
speedy  to  allow  this  timid  scheme  to  be  carried  out.  The  besiegers 
of  Aries  were  on  the  left,  the  eastern,  side  of  the  Ehone  ;  Edobich 
seems  to  have  been  marching  southward  along  the  western  bank. 
When  the  news  came  that  he  was  actually  encamped  in  their  near 
neighbourhood,  on  the  peninsula  that  is  covered  by  the  Julian 
colony,  the  furthest  point  to  the  north-east  of  the  dreary  region  of 
the  Camargue,  all  thought  of  retreat  was  cast  aside  by  the  generals 
of  Honorius.  They  determined  to  face  the  enemy  boldly.  They 
crossed  the  river  to  give  battle  to  the  new  comers.^  Both  this  fact 
and  the  scheme  of  action  that  was  planned  between  the  Koman  and 
the  Gothic  commander,  a  scheme  which  showed  no  lack  either  of 
skill  or  of  daring,  seem  to  show  that  the  host  of  Edobich  could 
hardly  have  reached  even  the  wall  of  the  colony,  and  that  the 
battle  must  have  been  fought  at  some  little  distance  from  Aries 
itself.  For  the  followers  of  Edobich,  unlike  the  followers  of  Geron- 
tius, did  meet  the  army  of  Constantius  in  open  fight.  According  to 
the  plan  arranged  between  him  and  Ulfilas,  Constantius,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Ulfilas, 
with  the  horse,  seemingly  a  small  body,  lurked  in  ambush  at  no 
great  distance.  The  host  of  Edobich,  eager  for  battle,  marched  by 
the  hidden  foes  without  suspecting  their  presence,  and  met  the 
troops  of  Constantius  face  to  face.  At  a  given  signal  Ulfilas  and 
his  horsemen  dashed  out  of  their  lurking-place,  and  charged 
straight  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  at  once  decided ; 
the  barbarian  host  was  broken  ;  some  fled,  some  were  slain ;  the 
more  part  threw  down  their  arms,  craved  for  mercy  and  received  it. 
Edobich  fled :  he  had,  in  old  Teutonic  guise,  like  Englishmen  ages 

*  I  venture  to  take  a  date  from  Kenatus  and  a  fact  from  the  other  writers.  The 
account  in  Sozomen  seems  quite  coherent  and  probable,  as  that  of  Kenatus  may  have 
been  if  we  had  his  full  text ;  but  instead  of  Edobich  he  brings  in  Jovinus,  which  utterly 
confuses  the  story,  and  it  is  clear  from  all  the  annalists  that  the  usurpation  of  Jovinus 
Avas  not  till  after  the  death  of  Constantine. 

-'  The  battle  comes  from  Sozomen,  our  chief  authority  just  now. 
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,er,  waged  the  actual  battle  on  foot ;  the  horse  was  but  a  means 
take  the  warrior  to  and  from  the  field.  When  the  day  was  lost, 
e  the  traitors  at  Maldon  or  the  vanquished  remnant  on  Senlac, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  for  his  life.  Not  far  from  the  place 
battle  was  the  country-house  of  one  Ecdicius,  a  man  whom 
jLidobich  deemed  a  friend,  one  to  whom  he  had  in  former  days  done 
many  good  offices.  With  him  he  sought  shelter.  But  in  the  mind 
of  Ecdicius  there  was  no  place  for  the  thought  either  of  hospitality 
or  of  thankfulness.  He  smote  off  the  head  of  the  benefactor  who 
craved  his  help,  and  carried  it  to  the  camp  of  Constantius  in  hope 
of  a  reward.  The  general  who  could  strive  for  mastery  with  pro- 
1  fessional  buffoons  was  ready  with  a  grim  joke,  though  a  joke  whose 
point  is  a  little  dark.^  Constantius  took  the  head  of  Edobich,  and  said 
that  for  the  deed  of  Ulfilas  the  republic  owed  its  thanks  to  Ecdicius. 
But  when  the  murderer  showed  signs  of  wishing  to  stay  in  his 
company,  Constantius  bade  him  begone  ;  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  so  evil  entreated  his  guest  was  not  good  for  him  or  for  his 
army.  And  so  the  man  who  slew  his  friend  in  the  day  of  danger 
was  sent  away  empty  by  the  man  who  refused  to  reward  crime  even 
when  he  gained  by  it. 

The  overthrow  and  death  of  Edobich  sealed  the  fate  of  Con- 
stantine.  Seeing  no  longer  any  hope  of  empire,  nor  indeed  of 
life  if  he  still  laid  claim  to  empire,  he  laid  aside  his  diadem  and 
purple ;  he  betook  himself  to  a  church,  already  perhaps  a  church 
of  Saint  Trophimus,  for  sanctuary.  He  there  found  a  bishop  who 
perhaps  deemed  that  in  such  a  case  he  might  dispense  with  the 
precept  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  Constans,  son  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  of  a  monk  become  Caesar  ;  Constantine  himself  was 
now  of  an  Augustus  to  become  a  Christian  presbyter.  In  that 
character  he  deemed  that  his  life  at  least  would  be  safe.  But  no 
great  hardness  was  to  be  feared  from  Constantius.  The  defenders 
of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  general's  oath  for  their  safety  and  for 
that  of  their  fallen  prince,  threw  open  their  gates,  and  the 
people  at  Aries  at  least  had  no  need  to  complain  of  any  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror.  No  blood  was  shed  by  Con- 
stantius. But  Constantine  and  his  younger  son  Julian  the  Nohilis- 
simus  were  sent  to  Eavenna  to  abide  the  judgement  of  Honorius. 
The  Emperor  remembered  the  slaughter  of  his  kinsmen,  and  he 
did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  the  oath  of  his  general.     Messengers 

'  KwvffT dvrio'i  5e  Th]V  jxlv  Ke(pa\r}u  dexdijvai,  irpoa^Ta^e,  x^P'^^  ^X^"'  'Ef  5i/c/(^  rh  Sff/nSaiov 
eliriiv  rrjs  Ov\(pi\a  irpd^ecas.  The  jest  is  a  little  hard  to  follow,  though  a  jest  seems  to 
be  meant,  but  it  is  hardly  needful  to  transpose  the  two  proper  names,  as  was  suggested 
by  Valois.  The  word  driiJ.6<nov  is  of  more  importance,  as  it  clearly  translates  respublica, 
the  name  constantly  applied  to  the  Empire  long  after  this  time,  and  which  is  some- 
times a  little  startling  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  not  its  subjects.  Its  use 
seems  also  to  show  that  we  have  a  literal  translation  of  the  actual  words  of  Con- 
stantius. 
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of  death  were  sent  to  meet  the  prisoners,  and  the  priest  Constantine 
and  his  son  were  beheaded  at  some  point  of  their  journey  either  on 
the  Mincio  or  at  some  point  nearer  to  Ravenna.^ 

Just  at  this  stage  of  our  story  we  cannot  complain  of  any  lack 
of  personal  incident.  We  part  for  a  moment  from  the  meagre 
entries  of  annalists  and  from  fragments  pieced  together  from  this 
source  and  that,  to  listen  to  such  a  story  as  the  fate  of  Edobich 
and  its  punishment.  But  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Edobich,  stirring 
as  it  is,  is  tame  compared  with  the  thrilling  tale  of  the  fate  of 
Gerontius.  Fleeing,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Aries,  he  betook  himself 
to  Spain,  deeming  that  there  at  least  he  might  reign  in  the  name 
of  the  tyrant  of  his  own  making.  But  his  hold  on  the  Spanish 
province  was  gone.  The  troops  that  had  been  left  in  Spain  scorned 
the  commander  who  had  fled.  They  plotted  his  death,  and  besieged 
him  in  his  own  house.  He  had  with  him  his  wife  Nounechia,  a 
few  slaves,  and  a  faithful  Alan.  In  one  version  he  too  is  a  slave  ;  in 
a  more  likely  shape  of  the  story  he  is  an  honourable  companion  in 
warfare.  The  most  detailed  account  of  the  death  of  Gerontius 
comes  from  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who  seems  suddenly  to  take 
up  a  character  oddly  mingled  between  a  pagan  philosopher  and  a 
writer  of  romance.^  Gerontius  and  his  few  comrades,  attacked  by 
night,  defend  themselves  from  the  upper  stage  of  the  house,  which 
we  must  conceive  as  a  strong  tower  capable  of  offering  some  effective 
resistance.  Not  a  few  such  miniature  fortresses  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  border  shires  of  England  will  enable  us  to  call  up  the  scene. 
Through  the  embrasures  of  the  battlements  of  his  pele-tower,  shel- 
tered no  doubt  by  the  wooden  roof  coming  down  on  the  battlements, 
Gerontius,  his  Alan  friend,  and  seemingly  the  slaves  also,  did  no 
small  execution  among  the  assailants.  Themselves  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  missiles,  they  shot  at  the  besiegers  till  three  hundred 
of  them  were  slain,  when  their  stock  of  arrows  failed  them.  What 
follows  we  should  hardly  believe  if  it  came  from  any  lighter 
source  than  an  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  night,  and  for  a  while 
the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  seem  to  have  ceased.  The  slaves 
escaped  from  the  house  ;  Gerontius,  and  therefore,  we  may  suppose, 
his  wife  and  his  faithful  comrade,  might  have  done  the  same.  But 
Gerontius,  restored  to  his  wife,  like  Odysseus,  after  absence  in  the 
wars,  could  not  bring  himself,  even  when  the  lives  of  both  were  at 

^  The  fate  of  Constantine  is  recorded  by  Olympiodoros,  Kenatus,  Orosius,  and  all 
the  annalists.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  were  not  telling  the  story  with  the 
same  fulness  as  Sozomen  should  have  forgotten  the  journey  into  Italy  and  have  fancied 
that  Constantine  was  put  to  death  at  Aries. 

2  The  most  detailed  account  of  the  death  of  Gerontius  comes  from  Sozomen.  There 
is  a  shorter  version  in  Olympiodoros,  454.  In  Olympiodoros,  the  faithful  comrade  is 
els  crvvayuvia-T^s  'AXavhs  rh  yevos,  els  SovKovs  avrov  api6/j.ov/ji.evo5.  In  Sozomen  he  rises 
to  the  rank  of  els  'AXavos  iirniideios.  Surely  this  is  no  slave,  but  a  thegn  or  Oepd-Kwv, 
a  gesi^  or  hlos  kToipos. 
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ftke,  to  leave  even  a  besieged  tower  that  sheltered  her.     His  Alan 
thegn,  his  true  OspaTrwv — we  are  hardly  wrong  if  we  use  either  the 
Teutonic  word  or  its  Greek  equivalent — tarried  with  his  lord  and 
friend,  a  doomed  groomsman  at  the  renewed  wedding.     The  day- 
dawned,  but  it  brought  with  it  to  Nounechia  only  a  morning-gift  of 
death.     With  the  light  the  besiegers   were   again   active.     Their 
weapons  had  failed ;  they  now  brought  fire  to  the  attack,  and  the 
three  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  hope.     But  they  would  not  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  their   enemies.     First   of  all,  Gerontius 
smote  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  Alan,  who  offered  himself  to  the 
stroke,  a  gesi^  who  would  not  outlive  his  elder.     Then  the  weeping 
Nounechia  craved  a  last  gift  of  the  husband  who  was  so  strangely 
to  die  for  love  of  her ;  let  her  be  slain  by  his  hand  rather  than  pass 
into  the  power  of  others.     She  thrust  herself  eagerly  against  the 
weapon,  Gerontius  yielded  to  her  prayer,  and  the  faithful  wife  died 
by  a  stroke  of  the  same  sword  wielded  by  the  same  hand  which  had 
ended  the  days  of  the  Alan.     Gerontius  now  stood  alone  beside  the 
dead;  the  stroke  of  the  sword  failed  him;  he  then  grasped  the 
trusty  dagger  that  hung  by  his  thigh,  and  drove  it  into  his  heart.   It 
might  seem  that  all  these  details  of  deeds  of  which  no  witness  was  left 
could  hardly  have  been  inferred  even  from  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  dead  bodies  than  was  likely  to  be  made  when  wrathful 
enemies  at  last  made  their  way  into  a  house  which  was  perhaps 
already  burning.     But  we  must  tell  the  tale  as  we  find  it ;  and 
specially  we  must  not  leave  out  the  comment.     Nounechia,  so  our 
ecclesiastical  guide  tells  us,  a  Christian  woman,  died  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  her  faith,  and  left  a  memory  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.     It  is  for  some  moral  ductor  dahitantium  to  rule  whether 
we  have  here  truly  a  case  of  '  homicide  by  necessity.'    The  ordinary 
historian  may  keep  himself  to  the  humbler  w^ork  of  wondering  at 
the  minute  knowledge  of  the  guide  whom  he  has  to  follow. 

So,  we  are  to  believe,  died  Gerontius,  the  Briton  who  had  helped 
to  set  up  one  tyrant  in  Gaul,  and  who  had  set  up  another  in  Spain 
of  his  own  hand.  His  former  master  Constantine  and  his  master's 
son  had  fallen  with  more  outward  show  of  civil  justice,  and  their 
corpses  were  in  the  power  of  the  prince  in  whose  interest  they  were 
overthrown.  According  to  one  strange  statement,  the  heads  of 
Constantine  and  Julian,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  tyrants 
earlier  and  later,  were  sent  from  Italy  to  be  set  up  to  the  public  gaze 
at  Carthage.^  It  is  just  possible  that  such  a  step  may  have  been 
taken  to  remind  the  furthest  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Honorius 
of  the  power  and  the  stern  justice  of  their  master.  If  so,  the 
lesson  was  in  vain.     Africa,  amongst  the  other  dangerous  growths 

*  The  sending  of  the  heads  to  Carthage  comes  from  a  fragment  of  Olympiodoros, 
456.  Mr.  Hodgkin  (i.  409)  suggests  that  Carthage  is  a  mistake  for  Milan  ;  if  so,  it  is  a 
strange  one.    Wietersheim  (ii.  159)  has  no  doubt. 

G  2 
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of  its  soil,  could  send  forth  a  tyrant  as  well  as  Britain  and  Spain. 
But  for  the  moment  the  whole  West,  so  far  as  it  was  not  actually 
in  barbarian  hands,  again  obeyed  the  son  of  Theodosius.  Honorius 
was  undisputed  Emperor  :  it  was  by  his  praefects  and  officers  that  the 
provinces  were  ruled.  Gaul  was  at  rest ;  the  corner  of  Spain  which 
still  clave  to  Eoman  rule  in  some  shape  submitted  to  its  lawful 
wielder.  Whether  the  presence  of  Constantius  or  of  any  armed 
force  was  needed  we  are  not  directly  told,  but  one  or  two  things 
look  like  acts  of  Constantius.  Maximus  ceased  to  reign.  He  was 
forsaken  by  the  soldiers  whom  Gerontius  had  brought  from  Gaul. 
By  some  authority — and  whose  could  it  have  been  save  that  of  the 
victor  of  Aries? — those  troops  were  moved,  first  into  Africa  and 
then  into  Italy.  They  were  most  likely  on  too  good  terms  with  the 
barbarians  of  Spain,  barbarians  who  were  in  formal  alliance  with 
the  deposed  tyrant,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  peninsula.  As  for 
Maximus  himself,  his  personal  character  and  conduct  had  been  so 
little  blameworthy  that  he  was  allowed  to  live.  If  Constantius  had 
any  hand  in  the  matter,  he  had  most  likely  learned  that  it  was 
better  not  to  trust  Honorius  with  those  whose  lives  he  wished 
to  save.  But  either  Maximus  still  had  fears,  or  he  could  not  bear 
to  live  as  a  subject  where  he  had  reigned  even  in  name,  or  it  may 
be  that  absence  from  his  former  dominions  was  made  the  condition 
on  which  his  life  was  spared.  In  any  case  he  fled  to  his  barbarian 
friends ;  he  was  living  amongst  them  when  Orosius  wrote  the  last 
pages  of  his  great  homily,^  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  accept  the 
statement  of  a  much  later  writer  that,  eleven  years  after  the  fall  of 
Gerontius  and  Constantine,  Maximus  was  sacrificed  at  Eome  to 
celebrate  the  sixth  lustrum  of  the  reign  of  Honorius.^ 

Honorius  then,  four  years  after  the  revolt  of  Constantine,  is 
again  for  a  moment  free  from  Eoman  rivals.  Barbarians  may  lay 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Empire,  but  no  tyrant  lays  claim  to  its 
diadem.  This  state  of  things  was  indeed  hardly  to  last  a  full  twelve- 
month ;  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Constantine  at  Aries  saw  the  as- 
sumption of  the  purple  by  Jovinus.  But  the  fall  of  Constantine  makes 
a  natural  break  in  the  story.  Thus  far,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
the  tale  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  that  of  the  succes- 
sion of  the  tyrants,  though  tales  which  are  closely  connected,  are 
still  two  distinct  tales.  Constantine  and  Maximus  clearly  leagued 
themselves  with  the  barbarians  ;  but  they  were  not  mere  puppets  of 
the  barbarians ;  they  were  not  even  set  up  by  barbarian  help.  Each 
was  set  up  by  a  movement  in  an  army  which  passed  for  Eoman. 
But   the   tyrants   who   appear   in   Gaul   in   the   following    years, 

'  Olympiodoros,  454  ;  Orosius,  vii.  29.  The  words  of  Prosper,  412,  are  worth  notice. 
'  Maximo  in  Hispania,  regno  ablato,  vita  est  concessa,  eo  quod  modestia  humilitasque 
hominis  affeetati  imperii  invidiam  non  merebatur.' 

2  Marcellinus,  422. 
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)vinus,  Sebastian,  and  Attalus — Attains,  already  known  in  Italy, 
fresh  in  Gaul — are  far  more  closely  connected  with  the  invaders 
the  provinces.  Attalus  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Goths,  set  up 
id  put  down  at  pleasure ;  his  story  is  merely  a  part  of  the  marches 
Ataulf  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Jovinus  was  set  up  by  Burgundian 
id  Alan  help  ;  his  elevation  to  the  Empire  and  the  earliest  Bur- 
gundian settlement  in  Gaul  are  simply  two  sides  of  one  event. 
Even  Maximus  was  not  in  this  way  the  mere  creature  of  the 
invaders  of  Spain,  though  he  found  it  convenient  at  least  to  con- 
nive at  their  invasion.  With  the  fall  of  Constantine  then  one  chapter 
of  the  story  ends ;  and  I  have  therefore  chosen  this  point,  the  end  of 
the  history  of  five  remarkable  years,  for  the  end  of  this  monograph. 
The  events  of  those  years  have  an  influence  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  In  Britain  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Eoman 
power  practically  ends ;  the  ground  is  made  ready  for  Teutonic 
settlement.  In  Gaul,  by  another  process,  the  ground  is  made  ready 
for  Teutonic  settlement  of  another  kind.  In  Spain  Teutonic 
settlement  actually  begins.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
Western  lands  of  Europe  the  foundations  of  the  modern  world  were 
laid  in  these  years.  It  was  at  least  the  events  of  those  years  which 
ruled  that  Gaul  and  Britain  should  be  what  Gaul  and  Britain  have 
been  in  later  ages. 

Edward  A.  Feeeman. 
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The  House  of  Bourbon 

WHAT  we  now  describe  in  one  phrase  as  the  discovery  of  America 
seemed  at  first  the  discovery  of  a  little  island,  then  the  dis- 
covery of  several  islands,  then  the  discovery  of  an  indefinite  country 
conjectured  to  be  India.  First  it  was  known  that  something  had 
been  found,  then  that  many  things  had  been  found,  then  that  some- 
thing of  vast  and  indefinite  magnitude  had  been  found.  But  the 
whole  truth  was  not  known  until  the  Pacific  had  been  discovered  on 
the  farther  side,  until  America  had  been  distinguished  from  the 
Indies.  Discovery  often  passes  through  these  stages,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  lingers  long  in  the  passage.  Where  we  are  ulti- 
mately to  see  an  America,  we  see  for  a  long  time  only  a  few  islands, 
and  for  another  long  period  only  a  vast  and  vague  Indies. 

In  this  article  I  hope  to  move  our  knowledge  of  the  Family 
Compact  through  some  of  these  stages,  showing  first  that  more  was 
hidden  behind  it  than  was  perceived  even  by  those  who  suspected 
most,  even  by  Burke  when  he  pronounced  it  'the  most  odious  and 
formidable  of  all  the  conspiracies  against  the  liberties  of  Europe 
that  ever  has  been  framed.'  I  even  hope  to  show  that  in  this  one 
word  is  almost  summed  up  the  history  of  western  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  I  hope  also  to  give  precision  as  well  as 
greatness  to  our  conception  of  it. 

The  alarm  caused  by  the  rumour  of  it  in  1761  was  from  the  first 
alleviated  by  the  triumphs  which  just  at  that  moment  attended  our 
arms,  and  in  no  long  time  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Spain 
share  the  defeat  of  France.  The  Family  Compact  seemed  rather 
a  conspiracy  that  might  have  proved  formidable  than  one  that 
actually  was  so  ;  and  indeed  Burke's  expression  may  still  strike  us 
as  exaggerated.  For  the  combination  appears  defensive  rather  than 
aggressive,  not  so  much  a  measure  taken  by  the  house  of  Bourbon 
against  the  liberties  of  Europe  as  a  desperate  expedient  to  ward  off 
destruction.  But  then  it  was  always  perceived  that  behind  the  Family 
Compact  something  perhaps  of  considerable  magnitude  lay  hid. 
Burke  himself  says  that  it  only  '  produced  into  light  and  action  that 
which  had  been,  I  know  not  how  long  before,  in  agitation.'  Lord 
Stanhope  speaks  in  a  similar  strain.    Both  however  seem  to  perceive 
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■ly  this,  that  the  family  sympathy  of  the  two  royal  houses,  which 
■ibodied  itself  in  that  singularly  close  alliance,  would  have  equally 
listed  without  the  alliance,  and  would  necessarily  bring  the  houses 
ogether  and  draw  them  to  the  same  side  in  the  international  con- 
troversies of  Europe.  What  they  perceive  is  that,  long  before  the 
Compact  was  signed,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  and  in 
that  of  the  Polish  election,  France  and  Spain  had  been  united  in 
policy,  as  we  may  also  remark  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Family 
Compact  France  and  Spain  are  found  fighting  side  by  side  again 
in  the  war  of  1778-1783.  They  think  apparently  that  it  was 
rather  the  family  connexion  of  the  two  crowns  itself  than  any 
.  actual  treaty  based  upon  it  that  led  to  these  serious  results. 

I  may  begin,  then,  by  stating,  for  the  first  time  with  proper  dis- 
tinctness and  particularity,  what  has  been  long  known  and  yet 
has  received  so  little  attention  that,  if  Eanke  had  not  referred  to  it 
in  a  work  on  English  history.  Englishmen  might  have  remained 
ignorant  of  it  to  this  day.  In  the  year  1843  Alessandro  de  Cantillo 
published  at  Madrid  a  collection  of  the  treaties  of  the  Spanish 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  in  this  collection  it  came  to  light  that  the 
Family  Compact  of  1761  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  first  act 
of  the  kind,  and  that  not  only  it  had  nothing  exceptional  in  its 
tendency  or  spirit,  but  that  the  very  name  Facte  de  famille  had 
long  been  familiar  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  royal  houses. 
What  we  call  the  Family  Compact  figures  in  this  collection  as  the 
third  Family  Compact.  A  treaty  concluded  in  1743 — that  is,  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Walpole — is  there  called  the  second  Family  Compact,  and  we  find 
the  first  Family  Compact  under  the  year  1733,  that  is,  in  the  first 
period  of  George  II's  reign,  in  those  Saturnian  years  when  the 
peaceful  Walpole's  influence  was  yet  unshaken,  when  he  exchanged 
compliments  with  the  peaceful  Fleury,  and  controlled  the  pugnacious 
disposition  of  the  king  by  the  help  of  Queen  Caroline. 

Eanke  has  quoted  a  sentence  or  two  from  this  earliest  treaty  in 
order  to  show  the  importance  of  it ;  but  as  that  chapter  of  his  work 
is  professedly  slight  and  sketchy,  he  does  not  linger  upon  it,  and 
the  second  treaty  he  scarcely  mentions.  Mr.  Lecky  devotes  a  short 
paragraph  to  the  first,  remarking  of  it  that  it  'was  a  profound 
secret,  and  was  unknown  both  to  Walpole  and  to  the  Opposition.' 
It  seems  to  me  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  both  treaties. 
In  them  we  do  not,  as  might  be  conjectured,  find  the  family  policy 
in  embryo ;  they  are  not  germs  of  the  compact  of  1761.  On  the 
contrary,  they  display  the  policy  fully  developed  from  the  beginning, 
and  pointed  even  more  avowedly  and  directly  against  England  than 
it  appears  to  be  in  the  later  treaty.  Above  all,  when  we  study  them 
we  are  disabused  of  the  notion  that  the  alliance  was  defensive,  an 
expedient  of  despair;   for  we  see  that  it  was  not  conceived  at  a 
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moment  when  the  arms  of  France  were  unfortunate,  but  at  a  time 
when  Europe  was  peaceful  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  powerful, 
and  was  renewed  when  that  house  was  in  the  full  tide  of  aggression, 
exciting  the  apprehensions  of  Europe  no  less  than  in  the  victorious 
days  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Family  Compact  of  1733, 
though  even  yet  not  generally  known  to  exist,  is  the  most  important 
document  of  the  middle  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
most  indispensable  to  history.  If  that  period  seems  to  us  confused, 
if  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  medley  of  its  wars — war  of  the  Polish 
election,  war  of  Jenkins's  ears,  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
colonial  war  of  1756 — the  simple  reason  is  that  we  do  not  know , 
this  treaty,  which  furnishes  the  clue.  From  it  we  may  learn  that 
in  this  period,  as  in  that  of  Louis  XIV  and  in  that  of  Napoleon, 
Europe  struggled  against  the  ambitious  and  deliberately  laid  design 
of  an  ascendant  power,  with  this  difference,  that  those  aggressors 
were  manifest  to  all  the  world  and  their  aims  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, whereas  this  aggression  proceeded  by  ambuscade,  and,  being 
the  aggression  not  of  a  single  state  but  of  an  alliance,  and  a  secret 
alliance,  did  not  become  clearly  manifest  to  Europe  even  when  it 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  attained  its  objects. 

Nevertheless  such  a  formidable  design  could  not  be  framed  and 
in  great  part  executed  without  attracting  attention  and  suspicion. 
In  the  medley  of  wars  certain  large  regularities,  certain  marks  of 
design,  were  visible.  In  particular  a  doubleness  was  and  is  notice- 
able in  those  wars,  which  betrays  the  concerted  action  of  two  powers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  period  that  a  war  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
New  World  always  breaks  out  simultaneously  with  a  war  in  central 
Europe.  Thus  the  maritime  war  of  1739  is  instantly  followed  by 
the  continental  war  of  the  Austrian  succession ;  the  colonial  war 
of  1756  by  the  Seven  Years'  war  of  Germany.  The  same  law 
is  also  traceable  in  1778,  when  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
coincided  in  time  with  another  war  of  England  and  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  in  the  year  1733  itself  the  war  of  the  Polish 
election  would  have  been  paired  with  a  similar  maritime  war,  if 
Walpole  had  not  startled  the  world  by  his  new  policy  of  non- 
intervention. It  was  partly  discoverable  at  the  time,  what  be- 
comes manifest  on  reading  the  first  Family  Compact,  that  this 
doubleness  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  disturbing  power  in 
Europe  was  double.  More  or  less  distinctly  it  was  perceived  that 
there  was  in  Europe  an  ascendant  house  of  Bourbon.  What  was 
not  known  was  the  formal  closeness  of  their  concert  and  the  de- 
finiteness  of  their  plan. 

As  some  circumstances  tended  to  reveal  the  alliance,  others 
favoured  the  desire  of  the  two  courts  to  keep  it  secret.  Though  it 
was  instituted  in  1733  as  *  eternal  and  irrevocable,'  yet  it  fell  into 
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abeyance  on  the  death  of  PhiKp  V  in  1746.  His  successor  Ferdinand, 
married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  took  a  different  and  on  the  whole 
a  peaceful  course,  and  as  his  reign  covered  fourteen  years,  during 
which  France  went  to  war  with  England  and  was  not  at  first  aided 
by  Spain,  the  apprehensions  of  Europe  were  stilled  and  her  sus- 
picions went  to  sleep,  so  that  when  a  Family  Compact  was  spoken 
of  again  in  1761  it  created  a  surprise,  which,  as  I  shall  soon  show, 
was  a  little  unreasonable. 

Charles  III,  the  next  catholic  king,  who  revived  the  family 
policy,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  more  than  any  other  person 
the  child  and  representative  of  the  Family  Compact.  To  it  he 
had  owed  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  he  laid  aside  to  assume  that  of  Spain,  and  in  the  docu- 
ment of  1733  his  name  occurs  again  and  again,  so  that  indeed  the 
two  kings  seem  to  form  their  alliance  not  so  much  for  their  own 
sakes  as  on  account  of  '  the  most  serene  Infant,  Don  Carlos.'  But 
in  this  treaty  they  chalk  out  a  complete  scheme  of  foreign  policy, 
and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  note  its  chief  features  and  espe- 
cially those  points  which  concern  England. 

The  first  two  articles  define  the  nature  of  the  alliance,  that  it 
involves  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  possessions,  and  has  for  its 
object,  first,  the  honour,  glory,  and  interests  of  both  powers,  and, 
secondly,  their  defence  against  all  damage,  vexation,  and  prejudice 
that  may  threaten  them.  The  third  article  is  devoted  to  '  the  most 
serene  Infant,'  and  it  appears  that  the  first  object  of  the  Compact 
is  to  secure  the  position  of  Don  Carlos  in  Italy  and  to  obtain  for 
him  the  succession  in  Tuscany,  protecting  him  against  any  attack 
that  may  be  attempted  by  the  emperor  or  by  England.  Next, 
France  undertakes  to  '  aid  Spain  with  all  her  forces  by  land  or  sea, 
if  Spain  should  suspend  England's  enjoyment  of  commerce  and 
her  other  advantages,  and  England  out  of  revenge  should  resort  to 
hostilities  and  insults  in  the  dominions  and  states  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  whether  within  or  outside  of  Europe '  (Art.  4).  The  fifth 
article  deals  with  the  interests  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  The  sixth 
provides  that  the  French  king  shall  employ  without  interruption 
his  most  pressing  instances  to  induce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
restore  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  king  of  Spain  the  stronghold  of 
Gibraltar  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  he  shall  not  desist  from 
this  demand  till  Spain  shall  have  received  an  entire  satisfaction  on 
the  point,  either  by  the  actual  restoration  of  the  stronghold  or  by 
satisfactory  assurances  that  it  shall  be  restored  within  a  fixed  time ; 
and  France  promises  to  use  force  if  necessary.  The  seventh  article 
lays  it  down  that  the  foreign  policy  of  both  states  is  to  be  guided 
exclusively  by  the  interests  of  the  house;  and  'in  consequence,' 
says  the  eighth,  their  majesties — recognising  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  Austrian  Pragmatic,  given  without  their  consent,  is  opposed  to 
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the  security  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  by  that  which  the  emperor 
or  his  successors  might  undertake,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
election,  present  or  approaching,  as  king  of  the  Eomans,  of  a  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  shall  marry  the  eldest  of  the  archduchesses, 
daughters  of  the  reigning  emperor,  would  form  an  engagement 
contrary  to  the  security  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe — have  thought  it  worthy  of  their  attention  and 
their  just  foresight  to  frame  a  concert  on  a  matter  which  interests 
them-  so  nearly.  On  these  grounds  they  have  resolved  to  unite 
their  counsels  and  their  forces,  and  engage  to  oppose  by  every  possible 
means  on  which  they  may  agree  any  arrangement  prejudicial  to 
the  balance  of  Europe  made  without  their  consent  and  approval. 
Their  majesties  declare  that  they  will  make  war  to  check  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  emperor,  and  will  maintain  it  with  all 
their  forces  until  a  complete  security  is  obtained  for  the  dominions 
present  and  future  of  the  most  serene  Infant,  Don  Carlos.  The 
ninth  article  declares  that  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  has 
already  been  engaged  for  these  purposes,  and  that  measures  will  be 
taken  to  procure  that  of  the  elector  palatine  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  tenth,  the  king  of  France  engages  to  send  32,000 
infantry  and  8,000  cavalry  into  Italy,  and  to  maintain  other  armies 
on  his  other  frontiers  ;  also  to  have  a  squadron  ready  at  Toulon, 
either  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  or  to  act  separately,  and  another 
squadron  at  Brest,  *  to  keep  the  English  in  fear  and  jealousy  ; '  also, 
in  case  of  war  with  England  breaking  out,  to  commission  the  largest 
possible  number  of  privateers.  Spain  also  promises  a  fixed  number 
of  troops.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
close  commercial  alliance  to  be  formed  between  France  and  Spain. 
Article  13  runs  as  follows  : — 

His  Catholic  majesty,  recognising  all  the  abuses  which  have  been 
introduced  into  commerce,  chiefly  by  the  British  nation,  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  which  the  French  and  Spanish  nations  are  equally  interested, 
has  determined  to  bring  everything  back  within  rule  and  into  agree- 
ment with  the  letter  of  treaties ;  and  if,  in  revenge  for  what  shall  have 
thus  been  done  by  his  Catholic  majesty,  England  should  either  break 
any  of  her  engagements  towards  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  resort  to 
hostilities  or  insults  within  the  dominion  and  states  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
either  within  or  outside  of  Europe,  his  most  Christian  majesty  will  make 
common  cause  with  his  Catholic  majesty  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
already  explained  in  the  above  article,  employing  to  that  end  all  his  forces 
by  land  and  sea. 

Finally  the  fourteenth  article  provides  that  the  present  treaty 
shall  remain  profoundly  secret  as  long  as  the  contracting  parties 
shall  judge  it  agreeable  to  their  interests,  and  shall  be  regarded 
from  this  day  as  an  eternal  and  irrevocable  Family  Compact,  which 
shall  seal  for  ever  the  bond  of  closest  friendship  between  his  most 
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Christian  and  his  Catholic  majesty.     The  treaty  is  signed  by  count 
Eottembourg  and  Don  Joseph  Patiilo. 

Before  discussing  this  treaty,  I  may  add  a  word  on  the  second 
Family  Compact,  that  of  1743.  For  the  most  part  this  only  makes 
such  new  arrangements  as  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  the  accession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  European  war.  A  new  serene  Infant, 
Don  Philip,  has  taken  the  place  of  Don  Carlos,  and  he  makes  preten- 
sions to  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Milan.  But  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, which  is  now  at  war  with  Spain,  new  resolutions  are  taken. 
The  circumstances  are  now  to  be  determined  in  which  it  may  be 
proper  for  France  to  declare  war  against  England,  and  France 
binds  herself  not  to  make  peace  until  Gibraltar  is  recovered.  But 
the  ninth  article  adds  : — 

The  island  of  Minorca  and  Port  Mahon  being  of  no  less  importance, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Levant  trade  of  England  and  France,  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Italian  dominions  possessed  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  of  those  which  by  the  present  treaty  are  to  be  possessed 
by  the  most  serene  Infant,  Don  Philip,  France  undertakes  equally  to  en- 
deavour the  recovery  of  that  island  and  port. 

The  tenth  article  says : — 

As  the  security  of  Florida  cannot  be  complete  as  long  as  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia  subsists,  the  establishment  of  which  the  English  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  justify  by  any  title,  their  majesties  agree  to 
compel  the  English  to  the  destruction  of  the  said  new  colony,  as  also  of 
any  other  fortress  they  may  have  built  in  the  American  territory  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  to  restore  the  land  and  places  belonging  to  Spain 
which  they  have  occupied  or  may  occupy  during  the  war. 

And  the  eleventh  : — 

As  England  has  given  the  just  reasons,  which  are  notorious,  for  de- 
priving her  of  the  permissive  navigation  (navio  de  permiso)  and  the  trade 
in  negroes  [asiente  de  negros),  and  as  the  time  has  expired  during  which 
she  has  a  right  to  enjoy  them,  his  Catholic  majesty  declares  that  he  will 
grant  these  only  to  his  own  subjects,  having  had  experience  how  pre- 
judicial it  is  to  Spain  that  this  traffic  should  be  in  the  hands  of  another 
nation. 

May  it  not  justly  be  said  that  in  these  treaties,  but  especially 
in  the  first,  we  have  the  clue  to  the  European  history  of  that 
period  ?  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  war  which  furnished  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  first  Compact,  a  war  most  misleadingly 
named  from  the  Polish  election  which  afforded  an  ostensible  pre- 
text for  it,  and  deserving  better  to  be  called  the  Bourbon  invasion  of 
Italy.  Here  too  is  sketched  out  the  course  which  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Bourbon  courts  in  the  matter  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion.    Thirdly,  here  most  manifestly  is  the  explanation  of  that  war 
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of  Jenkins's  ears,  which  we  have  a  habit  of  representing  as  forced 
upon  Spain  by  Enghsh  commercial  cupidity,  but  which  appears 
here  as  deHberately  planned  in  concert  by  the  Bourbon  courts  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  *  abuses  which  have  been  allowed  to  creep 
into  trade.' 

I  have  said  that  this  concert  did  not  escape  notice,  but  that  it 
was  for  the  most  part  supposed  to  extend  no  further  than  a  general 
concurrence  in  policy  and  a  general  good  understanding  about  mea- 
sures between  the  two  courts.  But  the  reader  will  perhaps  ask  :  Is  it 
conceivable  that  such  a  deliberate  conspiracy  as  the  treaty  of  1733 
exhibits  can  have  been  formed  without  attracting  attention  ?  That 
of  1761  could  not  be  hid.  Can  we  imagine  that  in  1733  our 
ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Madrid  were  absolutely  blind  to  the 
negotiations  that  went  on,  even  though  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  most  anxious  and  critical — for  the  war  of  the  Polish  elec- 
tion was  beginning,  and  everything  depended  on  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  England — must  have  kept  their  attention  and  vigilance  on 
the  stretch  ?  It  seems  very  difficult  to  believe,  and  yet,  if  we  were  to 
trust  to  the  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  we 
should  be  forced  to  believe  it.  Coxe  had  access  to  a  vast  number 
of  papers,  and  in  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  '  and  his  *  Life 
of  Lord  Walpole  '  he  has  printed  a  good  many.  If  the  treaty  of 
1733  was  known  to  any  English  politician,  it  must  surely  have  been 
known  to  these  two  brothers,  and  if  we  might  expect  to  find  it  men- 
tioned anywhere,  surely  it  would  be  in  their  correspondence,  especially 
when  they  write  in  confidence  to  each  other.  But  suppose  by  some 
accident  they  were  silent,  still  Coxe  had  before  him  the  collections 
of  several  other  diplomatists  of  the  time.  If  any  of  them  knew  of 
the  treaty,  surely  Coxe  would  have  met  with  some  reference  to  it 
in  the  Harrington  papers  or  the  Grantham  papers,  still  more 
in  the  Waldegrave  papers  and  the  Keene  papers,  for  in  1733 
Lord  Waldegrave  represented  England  at  Paris,  and  Benjamin 
Keene  at  Madrid.  And  yet,  I  think,  Coxe  never  mentions  or  hints 
at  the  Family  Compact  of  1733  ;  at  least  in  many  passages  where 
he  might  be  expected  to  mention  it  he  does  not  do  so.  Are  we  not, 
then,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  a  masterpiece  of  secrecy, 
count  Piottembourg  and  Don  Joseph  Patiiio  concluded  their  treaty 
so  noiselessly  that  when  twenty-eight  years  later  the  words  Facte 
de  famille  were  bruited  abroad,  mankind  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  believed  that  a  new  monster  had  just  been  born  into  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Lecky  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  and  it  may  seem  almost 
necessary.  Yet  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  We  may  be  surprised  at 
the  silence  of  the  diplomatists  in  Coxe,  but  out  of  Coxe  the  diplo- 
matists are  by  no  means  silent.  Bead  the  following  extracts  copied 
in  the  Eecord  Office. 
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In  May  1739  Newcastle  writes  : — 

The  king  is  not  certain  that  the  indifference  which  the  cardinal  (i.e. 
Fleury)  has  shown  of  late  in  everything  relating  to  our  disputes  with 
Spain,  may  not  proceed  from  the  conclusion  of  their  late  supposed  offensive 
alliance  with  that  crown. 

Again,  in  the  same  letter  : — 

The  uncertainty  of  our  negotiation  with  Spain,  the  probability  of  their 
offensive  alliance  with  France,  the  rumours  that  are  daily  spread  of  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jacobites,  and,  as  they  give  out,  of  their 
certain  dependence  upon  some  assistance  from  those  two  crowns,  even  for 
an  attempt  on  his  majesty's  dominions. 

I  might  quote  many  similar  passages,  but  I  will  content  myself 
here  with  one  more.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  the  same 
Newcastle  to  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  dated  7  June  1739  : — 

By  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Keene  in  cipher,  I  find 
that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain,  called  Facte  de  fmnille,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce 
were  both  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  contract  of  marriage  for  Don 
Philip,  which  went  some  time  ago  by  a  courier  to  M.  la  Mina.  This  seems 
very  probable,  and  if  it  is  true,  101  ^  is  either  not  in  the  secret  or  desires 
to  impose  upon  us. 

Here  is  the  very  phrase  Facte  de  famille  in  an  English  despatch 
written  twenty  years  before  1761,  and,  what  is  noteworthy,  the 
despatch  is  written  by  that  very  Newcastle  who  in  1761  was  first 
lord  of  the  treasury. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  passage  is  vague  and  apparently 
not  even  accurate,  for  no  new  Family  Compact  was  concluded  in  or 
near  the  year  1739.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  the  Eecord  Office  has 
to  tell  us  about  the  views  and  impressions  of  our  diplomatists  at 
the  moment  when  the  first  Compact  was  signed.  The  date  of  it  is 
7  Nov.  1733. 

In  that  month  the  ministers  in  London  were  beginning  to  have 
their  suspicions.     Lord  Harrington  writes  : — 

There  is  still  some  mystery  with  regard  to  the  convention  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador  here  owns  that  the  king  of 
Spain  has  joined  his  arms  with  France,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  certain 
that  there  is  any  convention  signed. 

But  he  begins  to  see  through  Fleury,  for  he  adds  : — 

I  must  own  that  not  much  attention  is  to  be  given  now  to  what  the 
cardinal  says  upon  this  subject,  as  if  there  was  no  great  correspondence 
between  those  two  courts,  although  their  armies  are  acting  in  concord. 

But  in  February  the  ministry  receive  more  definite  information. 
The  following  is  from  a  despatch,  marked  Most  Frivate  .and  dated 
5  Feb.  173|,  from  Newcastle  to  Lord  Waldegrave  at  Paris : — 

*  We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  who  is  denoted  by  this  figure. 
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Your  excellency  will  not  be  surprised  that  his  majesty  is  more  than 
ordinary  anxious  upon  this  head  when  I  acquaint  you  in  confidence  that 
the  king  has  been  able  to  procure  the  substance  of  a  treaty  said  to  be 
concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  which,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed copy  of  it,  not  only  threatens  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  general  by 
having  for  its  foundation  the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
but  is  particularly  levelled  at  his  majesty  and  his  dominions. 

He  then  goes  through  its  principal  provisions,  and  continues  : — 

Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  treaty,  if  it  be  true,  to  be  more 
injurious  to  his  majesty  than  this  is  in  every  respect.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  they  would  have  gone  so  far  without  having  some  secret 
engagement  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  especially  since  the  court  of  France 
may  think  that  they  can  never  secure  that  sovereignty  over  all  Europe 
which  by  this  treaty  they  seem  to  be  aiming  at,  unless  they  can  also  place 
the  Pretender  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  cause  English  politicians  to  think  immediately  of  the 
Pretender,  and  yet  in  the  Family  Compacts  themselves  the  Pre- 
tender is  not  mentioned. 

So  our  ministry  after  all  knew  of  the  treaty,  and  even  had  a 
copy  of  the  substance  of  it !  How  they  came  by  their  information 
we  might  easily  conjecture,  if  we  were  driven  to  conjecture.  But 
Benjamin  Keene  will  save  us  the  trouble.  Thus  he  writes  from 
Madrid  on  29  Nov.  1733  (that  is,  only  three  weeks  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty) : — 

The  person  by  whose  means  I  have  procured  this  extract  and  copy  has 
already  tasted  of  his  majesty's  bounty  through  my  Lord  Harrington's 
hands  at  the  congress  of  Soissons.  He  is  now  in  a  situation  to  do  the 
king  the  greatest  service,  and  the  longer  he  remains  in  his  office  still  more 
confidence  will  be  placed  in  him,  though  his  being  trusted  with  a  treaty 
of  so  secret  a  nature  sufficiently  proves  the  good  opinion  they  at  present 
entertain  here  of  his  fidelity.  He  knows  the  importance  of  what  he  is 
doing,  both  with  respect  to  the  advantage  his  majesty  must  draw  from  it, 
and  to  the  certainty  of  his  own  immediate  destruction  if  he  should  chance  to 
be  discovered,  for  which  reason  he  expects  to  make  his  fortune,  and  told  me, 
when  I  gave  him  a  gratification  of  fifty  guineas  to  encourage  him  at  our 
first  interview,  that  I  was  sensible  he  stood  in  need  of  no  small  sum,  and 
that  his  zeal  for  the  king's  service  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rewards 
he  received  for  it.  I  promised  him  he  should  find  them  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, but  when  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  would  satisfy  him,  he 
said  he  was  far  from  entering  into  a  bargain  with  so  great  a  prince  as  his 
majesty,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  king's  generosity,  desiring  to  lay 
himself  in  what  had  passed  between  us  at  his  majesty's  feet. 

I  could  give  further  particulars  about  the  worthy  gentleman 
here  introduced  to  our  notice,  but  refrain,  the  rather  that  Keene 
*  does  not  find  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  genius,'  and  holds 
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his  information  the  more  trustworthy  on  that  account.  But  the 
reader  will  desire  to  know  whether  he  had  really  furnished  our 
ministry  with  authentic  information.  Keene  himself,  probably  the 
best  judge  then  living,  was  convinced  that  he  had. 

The  abstract  of  the  treaty  (these  are  his  words)  is  one  of  those  pieces 
which  carry  the  evidence  of  their  truth  upon  them. 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  this  opinion,  adding — 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  has  been  managed  with  so  much  precau- 
tion that  in  all  my  acquaintance,  either  with  foreign  ministers  or  the  best 
informed  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  there  is  not  one  that  knows  posi- 
tively whether  there  is  a  treaty  or  not,  neither  do  they  so  much  as  suspect 
the  time  of  its  being  signed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Waldegrave  at  Paris,  fresh  from  the 
eloquence  of  that  apostle  of  peace,  cardinal  Fleury,  cannot  give 
credence  to  the  story,  for  I  find  a  note — 

Lord  Waldegrave  from  this  conversation  does  not  think  that  the  secret 
treaty  is  genuine. 

We,  of  course,  can  settle  the  question  without  difficulty  by  com- 
paring the  abstract  given  by  Keene  with  the  treaty  itself,  which  is 
now  before  us.     And  we  find  it  perfectly  correct. 

But  our  ministers  were  not  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
an  abstract.  Whether  furnished  by  Keene's  honest  friend  or  by 
some  other  person  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  had  an  almost  exact  French 
version  of  it.  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  27731). 
In  a  volume  occupied  mainly  by  despatches  from  and  to  Lord 
Essex,  who  in  1733  was  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Turin, 
is  found,  unaccompanied  with  any  note  of  explanation,  the  very 
document,  headed,  Traite  entre  sa  majeste  tres-chretienne  et  sa 
majeste  catholiqiie  condu  d  VEscurial  le  7"'"  de  Novemhre,  1733. 
Comparing  this  with  Cantillo,  I  find  it  exact,  except  that  a  separate 
and  secret  article  declaring  earlier  treaties  to  be  superseded  by  the 
present  treaty  is  wanting. 

But  how  many  of  our  ministers  were  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  and  did  our  Foreign  Office  end  by  admitting  or  by 
rejecting  the  genuineness  of  the  secret  treaty?  It  is  difiicult  to 
say.  Certain  it  is  that  they  did  not  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence, and  it  would  almost  seem  that,  without  pronouncing  the 
information  false,  they  determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  it  and  to  act 
as  if  they  had  never  received  it.  In  the  Eecord  Office  we  find  the 
Family  Compact  from  1733  onward  occasionally  mentioned  as 
possibly  or  probably  existing,  but  we  do  not  find  it  absorbing  the 
attention  of  diplomatists,  even  W'hen,  in  1739  and  the  years  which 
followed,  the  house  of  Bourbon  w^as  plainly  seen  to  be  executing 
the  grand  design  laid  down  in  it.    On  the  contrary,  the  remembrance 
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of  it  seems  gradually  to  die  out,  so  that,  as  I  have  remarked,  in 
1761,  though  Newcastle  is  still  minister  and  other  politicians  who 
should  have  known  the  secrets  of  the  Foreign  Office,  such  as 
Granville,  are  still  living,  the  very  name  Family  Compact  seems  to 
take  the  world  by  surprise. 

But  perhaps,  though  they  agreed  to  say  little  about  it,  they,  or 
some  of  them,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  that  France  and  Spain  in  all  their  policy  had  so  close 
and  definite  an  understanding.  What  is  the  meaning,  for  instance, 
of  the  famous  peace  policy  of  Walpole  ?  I  do  not,  indeed,  suggest 
that  it  would  not  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  Family  Compact, 
for  it  was  adopted  not  only  before  he  could  have  been  informed  of 
that  compact,  but  even  before  it  was  concluded.  His  non-interven- 
tion in  the  war  of  the  Polish  election — a  policy  so  remarkable  that 
we  might  well  seek  for  some  hidden  explanation  of  it — was  decisively 
taken,  I  think,  before  January  1734,  and  it  so  happens  that  Walpole 
can  be  shown  to  have  disbelieved  in  the  family  policy  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  even  speculatively  in  all  family  alliances  between  states, 
as  late  as  the  month  after  the  first  Family  Compact  was  signed.  In 
December  1733  he  wrote  these  words  : — 

Has  consanguinity  or  relation  by  marriages  ever  among  princes  out- 
weighed the  present  interest  of  the  princes  concerned?  What  has 
been  hitherto  the  case  between  France  and  Spam  ?  What  regard  has 
France  shown  to  the  court  of  Turin  but  for  interest  ?  What  effect  has 
the  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Berlin  ? 

I  rather  suppose  that  his  peace  policy  was  originally  founded  on 
financial  considerations.  He  did  not  believe  that  England  could 
support  a  debt  of  more  than  100,000,000L  Accordingly,  though  a 
whig  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  and 
among  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  office  by  the  non-interven- 
tion party  that  made  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  borrowed  in  1733 
the  non-intervention  principle  of  the  tories,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Europe,  and  to  the  affliction  of  Prince  Eugene,  allowed 
the  house  of  Bourbon  to  acquire  a  new  throne  and  France  a  new 
province.  But  if  he  was  in  this  mood  already  at  the  end  of  1733, 
what  must  have  been  his  inclination  after  he  had  been  informed  of 
the  secret  treaty  ?  At  least  he  must  have  learned  to  think  himself 
mistaken  in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  family  alliance.  Perhaps 
the  anxiety  he  felt  when  he  was  deprived  of  Queen  Caroline  (he 
writes  :  '  I  am  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  dread  '),  and  the  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  the  king  that  the  queen  herself  seems  to  have  felt  on  her 
death-bed,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  knowledge  which  both  had 
of  the  great  Bourbon  conspiracy.  Still  more  natural  is  it  to  suppose 
that  his  excessive  reluctance  to  quarrel  with  Spain  in  1739  was 
caused,  not,  as  modern  writers  strangely  suppose,  by  the  natural  en- 
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lightenment  and  liberality  of  his  mind,  but  simply  by  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  that  England  could  not  make  war  with  Spain  without 
involving  herself  in  war  with  France  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  he 
almost  avowed  as  much  in  language  which  shows  that  he  had  quite 
ceased  to  be  sceptical  about  family  policy.  Thus  he  spoke  in  the 
debate  on  the  convention  of  Pardo  : — 

Spain,  indeed,  has  long  ceased  by  its  own  unassisted  strength  to  ex- 
cite the  dread  and  terror  of  Europe.  But  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
internal  debility  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  the  support  and  alliance 
of  powers  in  conjunction  with  whom  it  would  be  romantic  to  expect  that 
it  should  not  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  most  formidable  attack 
of  England.  We  know  that  France,  who  is  actually  connected  with  Spain 
by  the  closest  ties  of  i)olicy  and  blood,  has  at  her  command  vast  armies, 
fleets,  and  revenues,  and  to  venture  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  empire 
against  such  a  combination  of  superior  forces  would  without  extreme 
necessity  be  not  only  rash  but  criminal. 

His  brother  Horace  said  still  more  explicitly : — 

The  sovereign  of  France  is  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain,  if  he  is  attacked ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  treaty  of  alliance  is  now  forming,  a7id  perhaps  concluded,  between 
the  two  crowns.  If  we  declare  war  against  Spain,  we  must  therefore 
expect  that  France  will  take  part  with  Spain  against  us ;  and  though  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  country  as  to  think  we  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  one,  and  at  least  an  equal  match  for  the  other,  yet  I  cannot 
be  so  vain  as  to  imagine  we  are  an  equal  match  for  both. 

By  this  time  perhaps  the  Family  Compact  may  begin  to  seem 
not  too  insignificant  to  deserve  Burke's  description  of  it.  It  appears 
now  not  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  adversity  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  to  have  introduced  a  policy  which  was  a  failure  from 
the  beginning,  but  to  have  been  a  formidable,  and  for  a  long  time 
a  successful,  aggressive  alliance.  The  truth  is,  though  it  is  now^ 
very  much  forgotten,  that  the  first  twenty  years  after  Louis  XV 
attained  his  majority  form  a  period  not  unlike  the  corresponding 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  From  about  1731  to  1748  the  tide  of 
Bourbon  aggression  flowed  over  Europe  as  irresistibly  as  between 
1666  and  1678.  Lorraine  was  conquered,  the  Two  Sicilies  passed 
into  Bourbon  hands,  and  the  names  of  Saxe  and  Lowendahl 
rivalled  those  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  But  as  on  examination  we 
find  that  the  ascendency  of  Louis  XIV  was  not  a  gradual  or 
accidental  growth,  but  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  laid  by 
Eichelieu  and  matured  by  Mazarin,  so  was  the  ascendency  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  plan  was  less 
manifest  and  more  intricate,  as  the  aggressive  power  was  double, 
but  it  escaped  notice  mainly  because  the  document  in  which  it 
was  expounded  was  kept  so  profoundly  secret.     Now,  however,  we 
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discover  that  at  least  the  EngHsh  ministry  had  the  document  before 
them,  and  if  they  were  not  clearly  aware  that  they  had  to  struggle 
against  a  great  Bourbon  conspiracy,  their  ignorance  must  have 
been  wilful. 

Thus  the  little  speck  on  the  horizon,  which  alone  was  visible  in 
1761,  has  now  grown  into  an  extensive  coast  line.  What  was  con- 
fined to  a  year  or  two  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  now  seen  to 
extend  over  the  whole  middle  period  of  it.  But  let  us  watch  it  a 
little  longer,  and  we  shall  find  it  to  be  far  more  extensive  still. 

Macaulay  has  adopted  that  very  sceptical  view  of  the  Family 
Compact  which  Walpole,  I  suspect,  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon,  and  seems  almost  to  quote  Walpole's  words.  He  writes 
in  defending  the  treaty  of  Utrecht : — 

Family  affection  has  seldom  produced  much  effect  on  the  policy  of 
princes.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  proved 
that  in  politics  the  ties  of  interest  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity.  ...  It  is  true  that  Philip  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  regard  his  grandfather  with  profound  veneration.  It 
was  probable  therefore  that  the  influence  of  Lewis  at  Madrid  would  be 
very  great.  But  Lewis  was  more  than  seventy  years  old  ;  he  could  not 
live  long,  his  heir  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  There  was  surely  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  policy  of  the  king  of  Spain  would  be  swayed  by 
his  regard  for  a  nephew  whom  he  had  never  seen.  In  fact,  soon  after  the 
peace  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  began  to  quarrel.  A 
close  alliance  was  formed  between  Philip  and  Charles,  lately  competitors 
for  the  Castilian  crown.  A  Spanish  princess,  betrothed  to  the  king  of 
France,  was  sent  back  in  the  most  insulting  manner  to  her  native  country, 
and  a  decree  was  put  forth  by  the  court  of  Madrid  commanding  every 
Frenchman  to  leave  Spain.  It  is  true  that,  fifty  years  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  an  alliance  of  peculiar  strictness  was  formed  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments.  But  both  governments  were  actuated  on  that 
occasion,  not  by  domestic  affection  but  by  common  interests  and  common 
enmities.  Their  compact,  though  called  a  Family  Compact,  was  as  purely 
a  political  compact  as  the  league  of  Cambrai  or  the  league  of  Pilnitz. 

This  argument  will  hardly  seem  so  convincing  now  as  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  Fifty  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ! 
We  know  now  that  the  Family  Compact  was  concluded  only  twenty 
years  after  that  peace.  And  the  passage  in  which  the  whig  historian 
so  strangely  abandons  the  principle  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  the  corner-stone  of  whig  politics  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  mainly  worth  quoting  here  because  it  suggests  the  con- 
trary of  what  it  asserts.  It  reminds  us  that,  after  all,  the  alliance 
of  1733  was  nothing  new,  and  that  it  did  but  revive  the  combina- 
tion which  had  come  into  existence  in  1700  and  which  had  then 
alarmed  Europe  so  much  that  it  had  given  rise  to  the  greatest 
European  war  then  known  to  history. 

In  1700,  when  Philip  V  became  king  of  Spain — the  same  king, 
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"be  it  observed,  who  concluded  the  Family  Compact  of  1733 — the 
tory  party  was  predominant  in  England.  Accordingly,  non-inter- 
vention principles  prevailed,  and  England  was  at  first  disposed  to 
take  the  view  expressed  by  Walpole  and  Macaulay,  that  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  are  of  little  binding  force  between  states. 
But  England  could  not  hold  this  opinion,  and  before  long  the  country 
was  so  alarmed  that  we  speedily  took  the  lead  in  war  against  the 
family  policy  of  France  and  Spain.  For  eight  years  we  fought  to  keep 
the  house  of  Bourbon  out  of  Spain,  and  that  cause  was  maintained 
by  the  party  of  Walpole  and  Macaulay  with  a  sort  of  fanaticism. 

This  change  of  opinion  was  the  effect  of  a  short  experience. 
From  1700  and  1702  the  family  policy  actually  prevailed,  and 
it  called  into  existence  that  resolute  and  potent  alliance  of  the 
two  maritime  powers  which  proved  far  more  than  a  match  for 
the  union  of  the  brilliant  France  herself  with  such  a  corpse  as 
Spain  then  was.  But,  victorious  as  we  were  in  the  war,  we  were 
induced  to  forego  that  object  without  which,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  no  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  made ;  we 
permitted  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Spain.  This  happened  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne.  I 
have  brought  before  the  reader  here  quite  a  different  chapter  of 
history.  We  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  II ;  and  what  have 
we  found  ?  In  the  secret  diplomacy  of  that  period  we  find  an 
alliance  of  France  and  Spain  which  has  an  unusually  close  and 
formal  character.  It  professes  to  be  *  eternal  and  irrevocable,'  and 
to  be  concluded  with  a  view  to  certain  great  European  objects. 
When  the  two  powers  in  alliance  proceeded  to  put  this  plan  into 
execution,  they  excited  universal  alarm,  and,  indeed,  about  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  diplomacy,  when  it  comments  on 
the  progress  made  by  the  two  allies,  uses  the  language  of  despair. 
Now  on  what  does  this  peculiar  alliance  profess  to  be  founded  ? 
On  family  affinity ;  the  treaty  of  1733  is  called  a  Family  Compact. 
Do  we  not  find  then  here  a  revival  of  that  very  union  of  the  two 
countries  which  Louis  XIV  proclaimed  when  he  said,  '  Henceforth 
there  are  no  Pyrenees '  ? — do  we  not  find  a  return  of  that  very  as- 
cendency which  Queen  Anne  and  the  States-General  took  up  arms 
to  avert? — do  we  not  find  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
war  party  of  the  queen's  time,  a  condemnation  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  ? 

This  is  what  Macaulay  denies ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  Family 
Compact  of  1761  was  no  more  determined  by  family  considerations 
than  the  league  of  Cambrai  or  of  Pilnitz.  Apparently  he  con- 
siders that  the  term  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  rhetorical  flourish. 
But  even  if  we  were  not  able  to  trace  the  family  policy  upward  to 
within  twenty  years  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  not  the  ver}^ 
language  of  the  Family  Compact  of  1761  itself  prove  that  the  two 
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kings  had  it  deliberately  in  mind  to  execute  the  original  design  of 
Louis  XIV  ?     The  preamble  says  expressly — 

The  intention  of  his  Catholic  majesty  and  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  in  the  engagements  they  contract  by  this  treaty  is  to  perpetuate 
in  their  posterity  the  glorious  way  of  thinking  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
their  common  august  great-grandfather. 

If  we  may  take  this  view,  does  not  the  Family  Alliance,  the 
object  we  are  contemplating,  dilate  before  our  eyes  until  it  is  seen 
to  extend  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
Beyond  the  first  Family  Compact  (so  called)  of  1733  we  now  see 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain  during  those  two  triumphant  years 
(1700-1702),  when  Louis  XIV  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  in 
France,  and  his  grandson  ruled  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  in 
his  interest.  But  is  there  not  a  difficulty  ?  Is  there  not  an  in- 
terval, not,  indeed,  as  Macaulay  says,  of  fifty  years,  but  still  of 
twenty  years — an  interval  during  which  France  and  Spain  seemed 
rather  like  enemies  than  like  friends,  much  less  like  relatives  ? 

This  is  most  true.  During  a  considerable  interval  France  and 
Spain  were  estranged  from  each  other.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  temporary  estrangement  arose,  how  long  it  lasted,  and  in  what 
way  it  was  removed.  During  this  interval  the  natural  course  of 
French  and  Spanish  policy  was  interrupted,  and  as  the  interval 
began  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  natural  consequences  of 
that  treaty  were  arrested.  As  English  people  seldom,  more  espe- 
cially in  periods  of  peace,  trouble  themselves  long  about  foreign 
affairs,  they  thought  it  enough  to  remark  that,  after  all,  the  evil& 
prophesied  had  not  taken  place ;  they  laughed  at  the  grandiose 
proclamation  of  Louis  that  the  Pyrenees  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
pointed  out  that  France  and  Spain  seemed  to  quarrel  still  as  much 
as  ever.  Had  they  paid  closer  attention,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered that  this  was  but  a  passing  eddy,  and  that  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream  began  to  flow  just  as  the  prophets  had  predicted. 
But  by  the  time  the  cause  of  disturbance  had  ceased  to  operate,  by 
the  time  the  Pyrenees  really  had  sunk  into  the  ground,  the  English 
people  had  forgotten  all  about  the  subject. 

Not  less  than  twenty  years  passed  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  the  first  Family  Compact.  The  abnormal  interval  is  not  really 
quite  so  long.  In  the  last  two  years  of  Louis  XIV,  and  about  the 
first  two  of  the  Eegent,  the  disturbing  influence  has  not  yet  become 
perceptible.  Again,  four  years  before  the  first  Family  Compact, 
and  as  early  as  the  treaty  of  Seville  in  November  1729,  it  has  once 
more  ceased  to  act.  Thus  the  interval  is  reduced  from  twenty 
to  about  twelve  years.  Now  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing the  cause  of  this  perturbation.  The  alarming  question  of  the 
French  succession  darkened  international  politics  through  the  whole 
reign  of  George  I.     Until  that  was  settled,  no  great  state  could 
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settle  down  to  its  natural  habits,  or  follow  the  drift  of  its  instinctive 
tendency.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  France  and  Spain  began  to 
seek  each  other,  and  from  that  time  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  began  to 
produce  its  natural  effect. 

The  shortest  statement  of  the  question  will  suffice  here.  There 
had  been  a  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  there  was  soon  to  be  a 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  the  meanwhile  a  war  of  the 
French  Succession  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  at  hand,  and 
this  war,  though  it  never  took  place,  may  almost  be  considered  as 
an  historical  event,  such  mighty  diplomatic  perturbations  did  the 
prospect  of  it  produce.  So  long  as  Louis  XV  remained  a  sickly 
child,  this  war  seemed  imminent ;  so  long  as  he  was  unmarried,  it 
was  a  possibility  that  left  no  leisure  for  natural  alliances,  and  not 
till  France  had  once  more  a  dauphin — that  is,  till  1729 — did  men's 
minds  recover  their  composure.  In  that  very  year  the  way  to  the 
Family  Compact  was  paved  by  the  treaty  of  Seville. 

But  it  could  not  be  expected  of  English  politicians,  wrapped  up 
for  the  most  part  in  home  questions,  and  who  only  looked  occasion- 
ally at  the  map  of  the  Continent  because  the  Pretender  lived  there, 
that  they  should  distinguish  between  a  temporary  perturbation  and 
a  permanent  cause.  Accordingly,  during  this  abnormal  interval,  a 
statesman  like  Walpole  is  seen  to  have  accustomed  himself  to  the 
exceptional  state  of  things,  and  to  regard  it  as  permanent.  He 
has  forgotten  by  this  time  the  whig  doctrines  of  his  youth.  He 
does  not  believe  that  consanguinity  has  much  influence  upon  sove- 
reigns, for  he  says.  What  has  hitherto  been  the  case  heticeen  France 
and  Spain  ?  A  month  after,  the  first  Family  Compact  arrives 
from  Madrid  by  way  of  answer. 

Thus  the  Family  Compact,  which  we  found  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  wars  of  George  II' s  time,  appears  now  to  explain  also  the  con- 
nexion of  those  wars  with  the  great  war  of  Anne.  They  were  the 
penalty  we  paid  for  ending  that  war  too  soon ;  they  were  the  scor- 
pion's tail  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  is  little  to  say  that  the 
event  did  not  refute  the  prophecies  of  those  who  in  Anne's  time 
stood  for  war ;  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  event  justified 
those  predictions  completely.  The  fulfilment  was  indeed  delayed 
by  circumstances  for  a  few  years,  but  it  arrived,  and  when  it  came 
it  was  an  ample  fulfilment.  The  whole  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  changes  its  appearance  when  we  recognise  this.  It  acquires 
unity.  A  number  of  wars  which  appeared  confused  and  obscure 
now  appear  as  one  war,  of  which  the  object  and  meaning  is  dis- 
cernible. Allowing  an  interval  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
reign  of  George  I,  we  see  a  single  struggle  between  the  house 
of  Bourbon  and  the  European  powers,  headed  for  the  most  part  by 
England,  extending  over  sixty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V 
to  the  period  of  Charles  III. 
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One  effect  of  this  view  is  greatly  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
those  stormy  years,  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne.  If  Mac- 
aulay's  view  were  right,  that  great  party-convulsion,  the  greatest 
by  far  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  be  reduced  to  a  dull 
farce ;  for  all  the  arguments  which  were  urged  with  such  intensity 
of  passion  would  appear  to  have  had  nothing  in  them,  and  Marl- 
borough would  go  away  with  the  reputation  of  a  cynical  specu- 
lator in  war.  The  struggle  recovers  all  its  tragic  dignity  when  we 
see  that  the  proposition  that  it  was  not  safe  to  allow  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  sit  on  the  Spanish  throne  was  simply 
true,  and  that  all  the  wars  of  England  and  France  that  followed 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  Marlborough  had  been  permitted  to 
fight  another  campaign. 

I  say  '  all  the  wars  of  England  and  France,'  for  when  the 
Family  Compact  has  once  been  exhibited  as  dominating  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  show  that  the  rest  of  the  century  did  not  escape  its  control.  The 
most  public  and  the  most  successful  of  all  appearances  of  the  allied 
house  of  Bourbon  was  its  intervention  in  the  American  war. 
Between  1778  and  1783  it  avenged  upon  England  what  it  had  suf- 
fered at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III;  then  too  it 
made  the  most  deliberate  effort  to  attain  that  principal  object  of  the 
Family  Compacts,  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  indeed  most 
noteworthy  that  this  alliance  became  at  last  so  habitual  to  the  two 
foreign  offices  of  Paris  and  Madrid  that  it  actually  survived  the 
family  connexion  of  the  two  governments.  At  the  fall  of  the 
French  branch,  Spain,  after  a  short  war  with  the  Kevolution,  slid 
back  into  the  French  alliance.  The  war  of  England  and  France 
that  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  for  seven  out  of 
nine  years,  not  less  than  previous  wars,  waged  against  England  by 
an  alliance  of  France  and  Spain.  Spain  sacrificed  Trinidad  to  this 
alliance  after  the  Eevolution  as  she  had  sacrificed  Florida  before. 

I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show  the  unity  of  the  whole  war-period 
of  our  history — that  is,  the  period  between  the  Eevolution  of  1688 
and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  have  pointed  out  that  all  the  seven 
wars  of  this  period  were  wars  with  France,  and  that  in  all  alike  the 
bone  of  contention  was  the  New  World.  But  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  first  of  these  wars,  that  of  William  III,  has  but  a  slight 
resemblance  or  connexion  with  the  other  six.  If  we  drop  this  and 
think  only  of  the  period  after  1702,  we  may  now  describe  the  series 
of  wars  as  a  single  struggle  under  a  still  more  simple  formula.  It  is 
a  struggle  with  the  Franco- Spanish  Power  founded  by  the  will  of 
Charles  II  of  Spain.  Secured  in  its  position  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  after  a  short  interval  of  disunion,  forms  an 
aggressive  plan  in  the  secret  Family  Compact  of  1733  and  establishes 
a  European  ascendency,  which  goes  on  growing  till  in  1757  Pitt 
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himself  in  despair  offered  Gibraltar  to  Spain  as  the  price  of  defec- 
tion from  France.  Then  occurs  a  change  of  fortune.  The  house 
is  humbled  by  England.  But  sixteen  years  later  it  seizes  an  oppor- 
tunity, breaks  up  the  English  empire,  an(i  almost  wrests  Gibraltar 
from  English  hands.  Then  the  house  itself  receives  a  mortal  blow 
through  the  French  Eevolution,  but  the  alliance  of  the  two  states 
remains,  and  a  second  maritime  struggle  of  the  alliance  against 
England,  which  looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  war  of  1778-1783, 
fills  the  period  from  1795  till  long  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

This  is  the  unity  of  the  eighteenth  century  looked  at  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  From  the  more  central  point  of  view  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  itself  another  side  of  it  is  visible.  For  the 
Family  Compact  was  not  pointed  at  England  alone.  It  has  another 
aspect  towards  Germany  and  Italy. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  show  that  the  Bourbon  ascendency,  spread- 
ing in  the  eighteenth  century  from  France  and  Spain  over  much 
of  Italy,  and  forming  alliances  in  Germany,  was  an  embryo  of  the 
revolutionary  and  the  Napoleonic  empire.  When  we  are  considering 
the  causes  that  may  have  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
French  empire,  we  ought  not  to  forget  this,  that  much  of  Europe 
had  been  for  half  a  century  hourhonised  before  it  was  revolution- 
ised. If  I  had  space  to  discuss  this,  I  should  add  that  to  the 
Bourbon  influence  was  added  in  the  middle  of  the  century  another 
French  influence,  that  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  two 
influences  were  blended,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  universal  French 
atmosphere,  by  the  Austro-French  alliance  of  Kaunitz.  In  order  to 
show  that  this  notion  of  a  common  atmosphere  of  French  thought 
is  no  mere  vague  fancy,  I  should  call  attention  to  that  singular  move- 
ment, which  by  its  universality  anticipates  the  revolutionary  age,  and 
in  its  hostility  to  the  spiritual  power  almost  rehearses  the  revolution 
— the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  appears  in  it  no  doubt,  but  not  less  clearly  is  visible  a 
concerted  action  of  all  the  Bourbon  princes.  Though  all  alike 
rigidly  orthodox,  they  are  so  united  in  their  hostility  to  the  papacy 
that  (especially  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XIII,  and  in  the  affair  of 
his  Monitorium  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Parma)  they  seem  pre- 
pared for  a  sweeping  ecclesiastical  revolution,  such  as  was  afterwards 
undertaken  by  the  constituent  assembly. 

But  indeed  I  should  not  be  afraid  that  the  notion  of  a  common 
French  atmosphere  of  thought  could  be  mistaken  for  one  of  those 
literary  fancies  which  have,  it  is  true,  been  allowed  to  run  riot  in 
the  attractive  field  of  the  French  revolution.  For  I  should  shelter 
myself  behind  the  broad  shield  of  M.  Albert  Sorel,  who  in  his 
chapter  on  Ulnfluence  Frangaise  establishes  the  fact  on  a  very 
firm  basis.  It  is  impossible  to  question  the  predominance  of  a 
French  tone  of  thought  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution. 
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The  only  question  is  how  to  account  for  it.  And  here  perhaps 
even  the  best  French  writers,  M.  Sorel  included,  adopt  a  too 
literary  tone  when  they  explain  the  triumph  of  French  thought 
almost  exclusively  by  the  charm  of  the  language  and  the  clearness 
and  vivacity  of  those  who  wrote  in  it.  Those  causes  are  real,  but 
hardly  adequate.  The  most  winning  foreign  literature  is  seldom 
able  to  compete  in  a  country  with  the  native  fashion  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  France  has  at  no  other  time  pushed  her  intellectual 
supremacy  so  far.  But  in  an  age  so  intensely  monarchical  as  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  the  influence  of  courts 
upon  literature  and  thought  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  The  age 
when  French  influence  was  supreme  everywhere  was  precisely  the 
age  when  Europe  was  bourbonised,  when  a  French  ascendency 
existed  which  was  not  merely  military  and  political,  but  also  regal, 
and  which  '  rained  influence '  not,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV,  from  a 
single  centre,  when  the  Family  Compact  had  based  a  plan  of  aggran- 
disement upon  clanship  among  kings,  and  several  great  courts  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  set  the  fashion  of  French  thought  and 
French  speech. 

Upon  a  territory  so  prepared  Napoleon  founded  his  European 
empire.  He  had  not  overlooked  the  importance  of  the  Family 
Compact,  and  he  could  not  be  content  with  the  most  humble  sub- 
servience from  a  Bourbon  government  in  Spain.  He  must  needs 
seat  a  relative  on  that  throne,  that  the  Napoleons  might  have  their 
Family  Compact.  But  the  change  was  unskilfully  managed,  and  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  the  French  empire  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  foundation  of  it  had  been  laid  a  hundred  years  before. 
The  heroic  wilfulness  of  the  Spanish  race,  that  race  of  tragic 
temperament,  founded  it,  when  they  rallied  round  Philip ;  the  same 
heroic  wilfulness  destroyed  it  when  they  refused  to  accept  Joseph. 

J.  K.  Seeley. 
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Notes  on  the  Greville  Memoirs^ 


THE  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  *  Greville  Memoirs  '  is 
not  merely  one  of  the  literary  events  of  a  season  :  it  is  a  con- 
tribution of  capital  importance  to  the  political  history  of  the 
present  reign.  We  say  this  frankly  at  the  outset,  because  we 
shall  attempt  in  the  following  pages  to  determine  how  far,  and 
with  what  limitations,  Greville  may  be  accepted  as  an  historical 
authority.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  altogether  a 
simple  matter.  Contemporary  history  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
write.  The  historian  must  be  more  than  a  mere  chronicler,  much 
more  than  the  interpreter  of  current  impressions,  the  narrator  of 
passing  events.  He  must  understand  the  spirit  of  his  time,  he 
must  have  access  to  the  best  and  most  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  he  must  bring  to  his  task  a  judgment  founded  on  natural 
capacity  and  quickened  by  personal  contact  with  affairs.  He  must 
be  impartial,  just,  and  truthful ;  he  must  be  above  the  temptation 
to  which  Johnson  succumbed  of  not  letting  the  whig  dogs,  or  any 
other  dogs,  have  the  best  of  it ;  and  above  all,  he  must  have  his 
share  of  that  rare  creative  faculty,  call  it  imagination,  insight, 
or  what  you  will,  which  controls,  arranges,  and  illuminates  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  material,  which  seizes  and  presents  the  organic 
relation  of  events,  and  without  which  the  narrator  of  contemporary 
affairs,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  and  however  anxious  to 
get  at  the  truth,  sinks  to  the  humbler  but  still  honourable  level  of 
the  chronicler. 

Tried  by  an  ideal  standard  like  this,  Greville  is  hardly  to  be  called 
an  historian  at  all.  He  certainly  did  not  claim  the  title,  and  probably 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  it  if  it  had  been  applied 
to  him.  We  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  no  man  can  be 
in  this  sense  an  historian  of  his  own  times,  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  Thucydides  was  an  actor  in  the  events  which  his  history 
records.  But  even  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  itself 
might  wear  a  different  aspect,  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  who 

'  TUe,  Greville  Memoirs  (Second  Part) :  Being  a  Journal  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  1837  to  1852.  By  the  late  Charles  Cavendish  F.  Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
the  Council.    3  vols.     (London :  1885.) 
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was  not  a  political  opponent  of  Cleon  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Nicias. 
Greville  in  fact  occupies  a  place  midway  between  the  historian  and 
the  chronicler.  His  journals  furnish  abundant  and  excellent  material 
for  history,  but  they  are  not  history  itself.  He  was  singularly  well 
informed,  he  was  excessively  painstaking,  his  curiosity  was  insatiable, 
his  opportunities  were  exceptional,  his  love  of  truth  was  invincible, 
and  his  sense  of  justice  was  keen.  Of  his  other  and  more  specially 
personal  qualifications  for  his  self-imposed  task  we  shall  speak  at 
greater  length  hereafter.  But  it  may  be  said  at  once  that,  with 
such  qualifications  and  the  use  he  made  of  them,  he  afforded  in 
his  Memoirs  material  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  character  to 
the  historian.  He  never  himself  pretended  that  they  approached 
nearer  to  history  than  this  :  indeed,  his  own  estimate  of  the  value 
of  his  journal  was  a  very  low  one,  and  far  beneath  its  deserts.  In  one 
passage  he  says  : — 

Though  reluctant  to  go  on  with  this  MS.  (for  journal  it  is  not,  and 
memoirs  still  less),  I  am  likewise  reluctant  entirely  to  abandon  a  habit 
of  so  many  years'  standing,  and  thus  from  time  to  time  I  force  myself  to 
resume  my  entries,  though  languidly,  dully,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
the  pages  I  write  never  can  be  worth  reading.  This  acknowledgment, 
fully  and  sincerely  made,  must  be  taken  once  for  all  as  an  excuse  by  any 
one  who  may  hereafter  look  into  this  book  ;  and  to  the  observation  they 
will  not  fail  to  make,  *  What  vapid,  useless  stuff  all  this  is ! '  they  may 
consider  my  voice  as  replying  from  the  grave,  '  I  know  it  is.' 

English  literature  is  not  specially  rich  in  materials  of  this 
particular  kind.  Of  archives,  records,  and  documents  there  is  no 
doubt  an  ample  store  to  be  distilled,  as  Carlyle  somewhere  says,  into 
a  drop  of  history  when  the  time  comes.  Of  biography,  rich  in 
personal  details  and  public  documents,  there  is  no  lack.  Our  states- 
men live  in  public,  and  their  acts  are  recorded  in  their  speeches, 
despatches,  and  papers.  But  the  collection  and  redaction,  by  con- 
temporary observers,  of  materials  for  history  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  occupation  greatly  to  the  taste  of  Englishmen.  Wraxall  is  a 
gossiper,  an  inaccurate  and  rather  malicious  gossiper,  and  little 
else.  In  earlier  times  we  have  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  but  Pepys  was 
an  egotist  and  Evelyn  a  student — a  delightful  egotist  no  doubt,  and 
a  student  of  rare  quality  ;  Pepys,  however,  was  no  great  politician, 
and  Evelyn  chose  to  be  so  little  of  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
from  his  *  Diary '  that  he  lived  through  the  civil  war,  the  restoration, 
and  the  revolution.  A  nearer  parallel,  though  no  very  exact  one,  is 
afforded  by  Horace  Walpole,  but  between  Walpole  and  Greville  there  is 
all  the  difference  between  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth. 
If  we  were  to  say  that  Greville  is  the  Horace  Walpole  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  do  some  injustice  to  both. 
Walpole  is,  perhaps,  the  smaller  man  but  the  better  writer.   He  loved 
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letters  in  his  own  way,  and  lived  with  men  of  letters,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  fashion — or  rather  a  man  of  quality,  to  revive  an  almost 
obsolete  word — as  well ;  and,  as  the  son  of  a  great  minister,  he  had 
an  hereditary  instinct  for  public  affairs.  Greville  was  a  man  of 
quality  also,  with  a  born  taste  for  affairs,  w^ho  would  have  been  a 
man  of  letters  if  he  could  ;  but  with  a  rare  and  far  too  shrinking 
modesty  he  chose  to  think  that  his  life  and  training  had  unfitted  him 
for  the  society  of  scholars  and  literary  men.  Walpole  is  more  frivo- 
lous, more  fastidious,  more  egotistical,  more  interested  in  trifles, 
less  concerned  wdth  the  broader  issues  of  affairs  and  the  larger  march 
of  events.  But  where  Greville  approaches  him  more  nearly  is  in  his 
firm  grasp  of  character  and  his  immense  social  curiosity.  Walpole 
stands  by  himself,  but  to  Greville  also  must  be  assigned  an  honour- 
able place  in  literature.  Louis-Philippe,  no  contemptible  critic, 
said  of  Greville's  letters,  written  to  Mr.  Eeeve  during  the  crisis  of 
1845,  and  recounting,  in  almost  the  same  words  as  his  journal,  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  the  time,  that  they  were  du  Saint-Simon 
tout  pur.  The  praise  is  not  undeserved,  and  if  this  were  the  place 
the  parallel  might  easily  be  pursued.  In  fact,  both  Walpole  and 
Greville  will  always  be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  true 
and  intimate  conception  of  the  '  form  and  pressure '  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  natural 
to  compare  them  together. 

Greville,  how^ever,  had,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  His  curiosity  was  his  constant  snare,  his  open-minded- 
ness  was  his  frequent  undoing.  In  his  keen  desire  to  know  every- 
thing he  sometimes  ended  by  knowing  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
truth,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  everybody  he  often  con- 
tradicted himself.  Those  who  read  the  *  Journal '  attentively  and 
consecutively  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  often  Greville,  well  in- 
formed and  painstaking  as  he  was,  can  give  different  versions  of 
the  same  matter  within  a  few  pages  without  being  in  the  least 
conscious  of  their  inconsistency.  Indeed  this  characteristic  of  his 
mind  and  method  is  one  which  at  times  materially  impairs  the 
historical  value  of  the  Memoirs.  Greville  heard  everything  and 
recorded  everything.  In  times  of  political  excitement  and  anxiety 
rumours  and  stories  and  fictions  multiply  like  autumn  leaves. 
Greville  gathered  them  all  and  amassed  them  in  his  journal. 
Hence  the  historian  will  accept  his  authority  with  caution.  He 
will  often  use  Greville  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  not  what  was 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  truth  of  events  which  passed  before  the 
narrator's  eyes,  but  what  men — some  of  them  well  informed,  and 
all  of  them  personally  interested — thought  at  the  time,  and  what 
they  were  ready  to  believe.  Such  information  is  valuable  to  the 
historian,  but  it  needs  to  be  used  with  discretion.  Of  Greville's 
contemporaries,  the  survivors  of  the  time  he  chronicles,  and  the 
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actors  in  the  events  he  records,  there  are  probably  few  who  will  not 
say  that  Greville's  account  of  matters  in  which  they  were  per- 
sonally concerned  is  full  of  inaccuracies;  but  they  will  generally 
add  that  embedded  in  the  mass  of  gossip,  rumour,  and  fiction  which 
Greville  collected  from  his  friends  and  informants,  or  condensed 
from  the  talk  of  the  town,  the  real  truth  is  generally  to  be  found. 
In  matters  of  controversy  he  generally  managed  to  give  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  always  strove  to  do  equal  justice  to  both.  His 
vast  curiosity  was  associated  with  a  ready  sympathy.  His  detach- 
ment from  party  and  from  active  political  life  often  enabled  and  fitted 
him  to  play  the  part,  in  which  he  specially  delighted,  of  a  mediator 
and  intermediary;  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
which,  though  keen,  capacious,  and  active,  was  better  qualified  to 
receive  and  adapt  other  men's  ideas  than  to  initiate  ideas  of  his 
own.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who  knew  him  well — and  the 
remark  is  corroborated  by  many  passages  in  the  Memoirs — that  he 
would  argue  to  the  death  with  one  man,  but  that  the  next  person 
with  whom  he  conversed  would  find  him  repeating  and  urging  the 
arguments  of  the  last  visitor  against  himself.  A  habit  of  this  kind 
is  one  which  must  necessarily  put  the  historical  student  on  his 
guard. 

So  much  for  a  general  estimate  of  Greville's  characteristics  as 
an  historical  authority.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter  somewhat 
further  into  detail,  and  to  endeavour  to  determine  what  may  be 
called  his  '  personal  equation.'  The  least  critical  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  quality  between  the 
first  part  of  the  Memoirs  published  some  years  ago,  and  the  second 
part  which  has  only  lately  been  issued.  There  is,  in  fact,  all  the 
difference  between  the  Kegency  and  the  Victorian  age.  Greville 
began  life  as  a  man  of  fashion,  a  trifler,  and  an  idler  on  the  turf. 
His  social  position  was  always  in  the  great  world ;  his  birth,  his 
fascination  of  manner,  his  love  of  society,  gave  him  all  the  social 
advantages  that  England  has  to  give,  and  these  were  enhanced  in 
early  life  by  a  comfortable  sinecure  and  a  dignified  and  easy  official 
position — a  position  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  time,  though  it  would  not  have  secured  him  their 
confidence  and  intimacy  unless  he  had  shown  himself  worthy  of 
both.  But  with  all  these  advantages  Greville  failed  for  many  years 
to  take  himself  or  to  persuade  others  to  take  him  seriously.  He 
was  a  social  authority  long  before  he  became  a  political  personage, 
and  perhaps  he  was  never  quite  so  important  a  political  personage 
as  he  thought  himself.  He  was  never  tired  of  lamenting  the  time 
and  energy  he  had  thrown  away  upon  turf  pursuits,  and  of  com- 
paring himself  with  the  statesmen  and  other  celebrities  whom  he 
might  have  rivalled  if  his  education  had  not  been  neglected  and 
his  opportunities  wasted.     But  perhaps,  after  all,  Greville  became 
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what  he  was  best  fitted  to  become.  The  drcumstances  of  his  Hfe 
and  character  stood  him  in  stead  of  a  more  hberal  education.  There 
are  many  men  of  letters  laboriously  trained  who  might  envy 
Greville  his  spontaneous  literary  gifts.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  a  born  writer.  The  easy  flow  of  the  journal  may  perhaps 
delude  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment  into  the  belief  that 
to  wTite  a  journal  as  Greville  wrote  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  as  will 
readily  be  acknowledged  when  the  rarity  of  good  political  memoirs 
is  considered.  We  speak  here  of  the  general  staple  of  the  Memoirs, 
of  the  records  of  events,  conversations,  and  negotiations  in  which 
Greville  was  concerned,  and  not  of  those  admirable  and  carefully 
drawn  characters  of  his  contemporaries  and  personal  friends  with 
which  the  new  volumes  abound.  These,  in  our  judgment,  secure 
for  Greville  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  There  is  much  in 
the  Memoirs,  especially  in  the  earlier  volumes,  that  is  ephemeral ;  it 
will  furnish  the  social  historian  with  a  touch  here  and  there,  but  to 
the  world  at  large  it  will  pass  away  with  the  memory  of  those  whose 
social  life  it  records.  But  the  political  historian  will  always  turn 
to  Greville' s  portraits  of  the  statesmen  and  other  celebrities  he 
knew,  as  we  turn  in  a  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  works  of  a  Gains- 
borough or  a  Reynolds.  These  portraits  display  a  keen  and  pene- 
trating insight,  an  assured  firmness  of  touch,  a  sobriety  and  rectitude 
of  judgment,  a  broad  charity  of  appreciation,  and  a  perfection  of 
literary  finish  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  in 
contemporary  literature.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  his  '  Autobiography  ' 
achieves  a  similar  but  not,  we  think,  a  greater  success ;  and  to  com- 
pare Greville  with  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  to  place  him  on  a  level  to 
which  his  own  modesty  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  aspire. 

At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  Greville  greatly  underrated  his 
literary  gifts.  Whether  he  was  equally  at  fault  in  his  estimate  of 
his  political  capacities  is  perhaps  a  more  difiicult  question  to 
answer.  That  he  was  intellectually  the  equal  of  many  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time  cannot  be  doubted.  But  his  mind  was 
deficient  in  the  grip  and  tenacity  which  enable  a  man  to  shine  in 
public  life.  The  qualities  of  open-mindedness  and  of  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  all  sides  which  made  him  so  admirable — and  at  times  so 
misleading — a  chronicler  would  have  stood  in  his  way  as  a  minister. 
His  reputation  will  certainly  survive  that  of  most  ordinary  cabinet 
ministers,  but  if  he  had  entered  public  Hfe  he  would  never  have  been 
more  than  an  ordinary  cabinet  minister  himself.  He  was  hardly 
fitted  for  the  drudgery  of  a  great  department ;  he  was  indolent  and 
somewhat  self-indulgent.  His  perpetual  lamentations  over  his 
waste  of  time  on  the  turf  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  the  taste  had  grown  with  his  years  and  belonged  to  the 
manners  of  his  youth.     It  need  not  have  impeded  his  political 
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advancement.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston  shared  it,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  obsolete  with  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  The 
truth  is  that  Greville,  as  we  have  said,  became  what  he  was  best 
fitted  to  become — the  acute  and  genial  chronicier  of  three  reigns 
whose  Memoirs  will  never  be  far  from  the  hand  of  the  future 
historian  of  his  times. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Greville' s  personal  relations 
with  the  public  men  of  his  day,  and  the  share  he  actually  took  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  On  this  matter  some  misconception 
seems  to  prevail.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator,  whose  authority  mani- 
festly rests  on  personal  knowledge  of  Greville,  has  said :  *  The 
office  of  clerk  of  the  council  gave  him  a  share  in  the  very  frame- 
work of  administration,  and  brought  him  into  communication  with 
the  sovereign  and  ministers.  ...  In  the  transactions  between 
party  leaders  he  now  appears  as  initiating  negotiations,  whereas 
before  he  was  little  more  than  the  curious  listener  and  the  eager 
repeater  of  the  words  of  others.'  It  is  not  without  unimpeachable 
authority  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  to  some  extent  this 
estimate  of  Greville' s  position.  His  relation  to  public  affairs  depended 
on  his  personal  character  rather  than  on  his  official  occupation. 
The  office  of  clerk  of  the  council  brought  him  frequently  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  but  it  did  not  place  him  in  any  confidential 
communication  with  her  majesty.  It  made  him  acquainted  with 
cabinet  ministers  of  both  sides,  some  of  whom  he  might  not  other- 
wise have  known,  but  it  gave  him  no  share  in  the  framework  of 
administration.  He  began  life  with  an  assured  social  position; 
many  public  men  were  his  early  friends,  and  others  his  near  rela- 
tions. We  have  seen  how  his  social  gifts  and  personal  qualities  fitted 
him  to  take  an  active  and  intimate  part  in  the  affairs  of  society. 
From  this,  to  the  part  he  ultimately  took  in  more  important  public 
affairs,  the  transition  was  perfectly  natural.  We  have  spoken  of 
his  immense  curiosity ;  this  was  the  real  link  between  his  position 
in  society  and  his  relation  to  affairs.  He  was  never  satisfied  until 
he  had  found  out  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  any  matter, 
whether  public  or  private,  that  interested  the  town  for  the  moment. 
In  every  age  there  are  probably  a  few  men  of  this  kind.  Some- 
times they  are  bores,  sometimes  they  are  mere  gossips,  generally 
they  are  busybodies.  Greville  was  neither  of  the  first,  but  he  was 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  last.  Though  somewhat  uncertain  in  temper 
towards  the  end  of  his  life — a  French  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
used  banteringly  to  address  him  with  Ah  !  M.  Greville,  est-ce  que 
par  hasard  vous  seriez  de  mauvaise  humeur,  ce  soir? — he  was  by 
natural  disposition  a  peace-maker.  He  was  consulted  by  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  on  all  kinds  of  delicate  matters,  and  those  were 
certainly  right  to  do  so  who  wished  their  cases  to  be  known  and 
stated  in  the  best  form.     Public  men  of  his  acquaintance  in  time 
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^Hlscovered  and  appreciated  this  characteristic  of  Greville's  mind 
and  disposition.  They  did  not  perhaps  care  much  to  know  his  own 
opinions,  but  they  often  got,  through  him,  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  they  were  dehghted  with  the  keen  zest  and  sympathy  of  so  in- 
telHgent  a  man.  They  had  however  no  excessive  confidence  in  his 
discretion;  they  knew  him  to  be  incautious  and  impulsive,  and 
they  sometimes  took  advantage  of  these  quaHties  to  let  him  know 
only  what  they  wished  to  be  known  in  certain  quarters  to  which  he 
had  access.  A  passage  in  which  he  describes  Edward  Ellice — 
'  Bear '  Ellice  as  he  was  called — may  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  applied 
to  himself : — 

At  Brocket,  nobody  but  the  Bear  (Ellice),  who  talked  without  ceasing, 
and  told  me  innumerable  anecdotes  about  Lord  Grey's  government,  and 
different  transactions  in  all  of  which  he  had  himself  played  a  very 
important  part,  and  set  everything  and  everybody  to  rights  with  his  con- 
summate wisdom.  He  is  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  entertaining  and 
tiresome,  with  a  prodigious  opinion  of  his  own  savoir  faire,  vain  and 
conceited,  though  not  offensively  so,  clever,  friendly,  liberal,  and  very 
serviceable. 

With  regard  to  the  self-imposed  missions  and  personal  negotia- 
tions in  which  Greville  was  concerned,  it  is  easy  for  the  attentive 
student  to  perceive  that  he  often  thought  himself  a  much  more  im- 
portant personage  than  he  really  was.  Statesmen  often  used  him 
without  employing  him.  They  took  advantage  of  his  foible  of 
curiosity  to  find  out  through  him  what  they  wanted  to  know ;  they 
allowed  him  to  think  himself  the  man  of  the  situation,  though  all  the 
while  the  real  business  was  being  conducted  behind  his  back.  This 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  long  and  rather  tedious  account  of  his  visit  to 
Paris,  and  his  interviews  with  public  men  in  that  capital,  during 
the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  Greville  was  immensely  busy, 
but  he  left  things  in  the  end  very  much  where  he  found  them.  In 
domestic  affairs,  too,  Greville  affords  evidence  to  much  the  same 
effect : — 

After  I  had  seen  Graham  the  other  morning  (he  writes  on  one  occasion) 
I  thought  it  of  such  importance  that  John  Eussell  should  know  what 
he  and  Peel  thought,  that  I  went  to  him  and  told  him.  He  received  me 
with  one  of  his  coldest  and  most  offensive  manners,  said  nothing,  and  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  tell  me  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do  some- 
thing, and  that  Grey  was  going  to  give  notice  of  a  bill  in  a  few  minutes  from 
that  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  ungracious,  and  I  mentally  resolved 
never  to  go  near  him  again  to  tell  him  anything  of  use  to  him.  I  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  told  him  all  this,  and  he  wrote  me  back  word 
that  he  was  not  surprised,  and  that  nobody  had  more  to  suffer  from  John's 
manner  than  he  himself ;  that  John  is  very  obstinate  and  unmanageable, 
and  does  not  like  to  be  found  fault  with  or  told  things  which  run  counter  to 
his  own  ideas — all  which,  he  owned,  was  very  unfortunate,  and  a  grievous 
fault  in  his  character. 
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But  it  was  not  perhaps  John's  character  that  was  exclusively  in 
fault.  There  was  a  certain  genial  importunity  ahout  Greville 
which  made  him  difficult  to  resist  or  repel,  and  his  friends  some- 
times told  him  things  which  they  had  better  have  kept  to  them- 
selves. So  unconscious  of  his  occasional  indiscretion  was  he,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  how  vastly  indiscreet  it  was  for  a 
man  in  his  position  to  tell  the  French  ambassador  that,  not  know- 
ing the  members  of  Peel's  cabinet  as  well  as  those  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's, he  could  not  keep  him  so  well  informed.  On  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  better  account  of  Greville' s  qualities 
and  failings  as  a  negotiator  has  ever  been  given  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne.' 
Mr.  Torrens  is  a  little  spiteful  perhaps,  but  his  description  is  at 
once  humorous  and  accurate.  Greville's  qualities  doubtless  mel- 
lowed in  after  years,  but  he  remained  to  the  end  a  bit  of  a  busy- 
body : — 

Meanwhile  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe,  with  Charles  Greville  for  their 
plenipotentiary,  clung  to  the  fond  illusion  that  their  project  of  marriage 
between  the  party  that  wanted  to  go  back  and  the  party  that  wanted  to 
go  forward  might  be  realised,  and  blessed  with  all  the  happiness  which 
is  proverbially  the  guerdon  of  true  love.  Nobody  but  the  three  match- 
makers seems  to  have  believed  in  its  feasibility  ;  all  the  invitations  to  take 
part  in  the  eventful  ceremonial  were  refused,  and  again  the  critical  day 
was  deferred.  Nevertheless  the  busy  go-between  notes  with  pensive 
satisfaction  how  he  and  his  friends  persevered  from  day  to  day  rebuilding 
their  house  of  cards  and  plying  ministers  and  opposition  chiefs  impartially 
with  arguments  to  prove  that  theirs  was  the  only  plan  to  save  the  country. 
Melbourne's  good-nature,  and  probably  too  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
ridiculous,  encouraged  the  prince  of  gossips  by  throwing  him  every  now 
and  then  a  sympathetic  response,  which  was  duly  recounted  during  the 
day,  and  recorded  at  night  as  a  gratifying  proof  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
with  them.  One  Saturday  evening  about  the  middle  of  February,  when 
we  may  imagine  the  home  secretary  trying  to  get  through  his  letters,  the 
clerk  of  the  council  dropped  in  to  give  him  an  extra  lesson  on  the  sinful- 
ness of  making  peers  to  carry  the  bill,  not  because  the  bill  was  bad  or  the 
country  indifferent,  but  because  it  might  prevent  him  and  other  sensible 
men  from  coalescing  hereafter  with  those  who  did  not  approve  of  it.  He 
describes  the  home  secretary  as  well  inclined  to  assent  to  all  he  said,  but 
being  '  in  one  of  his  listening  lazy  moods,  he  was  disposed  to  hear  every- 
thing and  say  little  ; '  alternately  thinking,  no  doubt,  his  visitor  a  bore, 
and  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  worth  while  learning  all  he  had  to  tell  of 
what  was  going  on  among  the  waverers  and  waiters  upon  providence. 
Next  day  Palmerston  sent  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  see  him — a  proof  how 
much  more  alert  he  was  in  political  exigencies, '  and  more  satisfactory  to  talk 
to.'  So  down  he  trotted  to  the  Foreign  Office  with  a  list  of  trimmers  in 
his  pocket  who  were  to  turn  the  balance  and  save  the  nation.  In  strict 
confidence  he  showed  the  names,  and  then,  as  a  fine  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
permitted  Palmerston  to  say  if  he  chose  on  his  own  authority  that  he 
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had  seen  the  men  m  ambush,  provided  he  did  not  mention  any  of  their 
names,  because,  *  in  fact,  not  one  of  them  had  given  any  authority  to  be 
so  counted.'  We  now  understand  Melbourne's  lazy  listening  mood  when 
set  upon  by  such  a  negotiator,  who,  self-appointed,  fancied  he  could  talk 
reformers  and  anti-reformers  into  a  new  settlement  of  the  representation 
for  sake  of  which  both  should  give  up  a  good  deal.  Palmerston  accom- 
plished his  purpose  in  sending  for  him  by  telling  him  certain  awful  secrets, 
which  he  knew  he  would  reveal  to  his  frightened  friends,  about  Lord 
Grey's  waxing  wroth  and  being  resolved  to  make  peers.  Therewith  he 
presented  some  rough  sketches  in  chiaroscuro  of  the  '  explosion  that 
must  inevitably  follow '  if  the  bill  was  thrown  out  a  third  time,  a  cata- 
strophe they  must  at  any  cost  prevent.  The  machinist  of  impossible 
compromise  undertook  to  dispute  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  and 
commenced  reweaving  the  Wharncliffe  web  again.  Palmerston,  having 
charged  him  to  the  muzzle  with  blank  cartridge,  took  all  the  rest  quietly, 
and  bowed  him  out  with  the  intimation  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  see 
him  again.  For  another  month  whispered  hints  and  muttered  innuendoes 
continued  without  abatement.  Sometimes  Archbishop  Howley's  indecision 
stopped  the  way  ;  fragments  of  letters  from  Lord  Harrowby  set  people  by 
the  ears  till  the  press  began  to  doubt  Lord  Grey's  fidelity  to  the  10/.  fran- 
chise, and  the  '  moderate  party,'  as  that  nebulous  element  was  called,  en- 
tertained hopes  that  even  that  might  be  modified.  As  time  wore  on  other 
tales  got  into  circulation — one  with  respect  to  the  right  of  voting  in  counties 
out  of  freeholds  situated  in  towns,  [which]  was  to  be  given  up  ;  another,  that 
Marylebone  only,  of  the  metropolitan  cities,  was  to  be  enfranchised.  The 
clerk  of  the  council  seriously  believed  that  Lord  Harrowby  might  have 
extorted  this  concession  in  a  conference  with  Lord  Grey,  but  that  he 
*  happened  to  have  a  headache.'  No  wonder  Brougham  and  Durham  grew 
uneasy,  restless,  and  tormenting,  and  that  Melbourne  was  worried  by  their 
forebodings,  which  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  premier 
and  his  Home  Office  introspection  of  the  state  of  feeling  throughout 
the  country  made  him  regard  as  groundless. 

Another  circumstance  which  bears  materially  on  Greville's  rela- 
tion to  public  men  and  public  affairs  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  best  explained  in  the  note  appended  by  Mr.  Eeeve  to  the  passage 
in  which  Greville  records  the  death  of  Barnes,  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Delane  as  editor  of  the  Times  : — 

Mr.  Barnes  (says  Mr.  Keeve)  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Times  by  Mr.  John  Delane,  then  a  young  man  of  about  four-and-twenty. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  present  generation  with  what  assiduity, 
tact,  and  success,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  important  position  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  friendly  relations  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Barnes  were  strengthened  and  consolidated 
under  the  administration  of  his  successor.  Mr.  Delane  was  well  aware  that 
he  could  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  sagacious  adviser  or  a  more  valuable 
ally.  He  owed  to  Mr.  Greville  his  first  introduction  to  political  society, 
of  which  he  made  so  excellent  a  use,  and  where  he  gradually  acquired  the 
esteem  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  a  position  which  no  editor  of  a  news- 
paper had  before  enjoyed.     The  influence  of  the  Times  newspaper  during 
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the  ensuing  ten  or  fifteen  years  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  state  of  the  press,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Not 
a  little  of  this  influence  was  due  to  those  who  assisted  the  staff  of  the 
paper  by  information  and  counsel,  derived  from  the  best  and  highest 
sources  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  amongst  these  the  author  of  these- 
diaries  played  an  active  and  important  part,  some  traces  of  which  will 
from  time  to  time  be  discovered  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

No  man  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Eeeve  to  speak  on  this 
point.     The  ten  or  fifteen  years  during  which  he  ascribes  an  unri- 
valled supremacy  to  the  Times  seem  to  have  been  those  of  his  own 
connexion  with  that  paper — a  connexion  which  is  revealed  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  journal.     On  one  occasion,  as  Greville 
tells  us,  Mr.  Eeeve  was  publicly  thanked  at  the  Tuileries  by  Louis- 
Philippe  for  an  article  he  had  written  on  the  due  de  Bordeaux.     If 
sovereigns  could  thus  pay  court  to  the  omnipotent  organ  of  English 
public  opinion,  no  wonder  that  statesmen  found  it  convenient  to 
establish  a  connexion  with  those  who,  like  Greville,  were  known  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  its  editor.     It  is  often  an  advantage  to  public 
men  to  be  able  to  convey  through  a  third  party  information  which, 
for  various  reasons,  cannot  well  be  directly  communicated ;  and  the 
public  men  of  his  time  seem  to  have  reposed  in  Greville's  uncon- 
scious indiscretion  a  confidence  that  was  rarely  abused.     It  would 
seem  that  he  was  himself  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Times, 
He  mentions,  for  instance,  Disraeli's  wish  that  he  should  write  a 
review  of  the  *  Biography  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  '  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  the  entree  of  the  paper.     But  he 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
two  men.     '  It  is  difficult,'  says  Greville,  '  to  know  what  he  is  at  ; 
for  although  he  knows  my  opinion  of  George  Bentinck   and   of 
Peel  and  of  free  trade,  he  nevertheless  wanted  me  to  review  his 
book  in  the  Times,  and  he  made  a  sort  of  indirect  overture  to  me 
for  the  purpose.     Of  course  I  said  it  was  out  of  the  question  : ' — 
and  the  portrait  drawn  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  Memoirs 
fully  explains  the  significance  of  this  reply.     But  a  few  days  later, 
Mr.  Delane  called  on  Greville  and  preferred   the  same  request. 
Greville  again  declined,  and  told  Delane  that,  if  he  would  con- 
sult Disraeli,  he  would  readily  understand  his  reasons.     Delane 
laughed,  and  said  that   it  was  Disraeli   himself  who  had  urged 
his  application  to  Greville.     Possibly  Disraeli  had  calculated  that 
the  bitter-sweet  tone  which  he  expected  Greville  to  adopt  might 
correct   the   flavour   of  his   own   too   laboured  panegyric.      Lord 
Beaconsfield   is  said  to   have  declared  that  Greville  was  devoured 
by  vanity.     But  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  forgot  and  rarely  forgave 
a  rebuff.     Greville  was  not  more  vain  than  other  men  of  like  parts. 
If  he  had  been,  he  would  have  taken  more  pains  to  obtain  admira- 
tion. 
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It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  distil  the  pure  historical  essence 
n  Greville's  copious  and  garrulous  narrative.  That  is  the  work 
'  of  the  future  historian.  Our  main  ohject  will  he  accomplished  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  indicating  some  of  the  leading  considerations- 
which  should  guide  the  critic  in  estimating  Greville  as  an  historical 
authority.  To  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  political,  social,  and  personal  gossip — 
though  the  word  does  less  than  justice  to  the  quality  of  Greville's 
work — is  an  undertaking  entirely  outside  our  scope.  It  would 
require  the  collation  of  many  extant  biographies  and  other  published 
sources  of  information,  and  the  examination  of  much  material  that 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  We  are,  however,  through  the 
kind  courtesy  of  Earl  Grey,  in  a  position  to  throw  some  original 
and  independent  light  on  what  may  not  unfairly  be  called  the  cen- 
tral episode  of  the  present  volumes.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
the  historian  will  always  turn  to  the  events  of  December  1845,  con- 
nected with  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  the  failure  of 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  form  a  whig  government,  as  marking  a 
very  critical  point  in  the  political  history  of  the  present  reign. 
There  is  no  more  fascinating,  but  at  the  same  time  no  more  un- 
profitable, chapter  of  history,  than  that  which  deals  with  what 
might  have  been.  We  are  not  about  to  write  such  a  chapter  ; 
but,  at  least,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  if  Lord  John  Eussell 
had  not  failed  to  form  a  government  when  Peel  resigned  in  1845, 
the  corn  laws  would  have  been  repealed  by  the  party  entitled 
to  undertake  the  task,  the  conservative  party  would  have  re- 
mained united,  and  would  have  owed  its  ultimate  transformation 
to  a  natural  process  of  evolution,  instead  of  to  a  violent  convulsion, 
and  the  whole  subsequent  political  history  of  this  country  would 
have  followed  a  different  and,  it  may  be,  a  more  orderly  course. 
This  much  at  any  rate  it  is  safe  to  affirm.  Of  the  personal  fortunes- 
of  individual  statesmen  it  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  either  confi- 
dence or  precision.  But  it  is  no  rash  conjecture  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  never  have  led  the  liberal  party,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
never  have  led  the  tory  party.  In  European  affairs  the  vista  of 
probable  or  possible  consequences  is  positively  startling  in  its  diver- 
gence from  the  actual  course  of  events.  The  miserable  quarrel  over 
the  Spanish  marriages  would  probably  never  have  taken  place  if 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  excluded  from  the  foreign  office  in 
1845  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  tenable  hypothesis,  for  which  no  little 
indirect  support  may  be  derived  from  the  Greville  Memoirs,  that  the 
deceit  practised  on  the  English  government  by  Guizot  and  his  royal 
master  was  largely  actuated  by  the  personal  animosity  of  the  former 
towards  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
sustained  resentment  of  England,  and  the  break-up  of  what  was. 
known  as  the  entente  cordiale,  contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow^ 
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of  Louis-Philippf  in  1848.  If  this  be  true,  we  must  ascribe  the 
Second  Empire  itself,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil,  and  the  war 
of  1870,  which  again  had  its  ostensible  origin  in  a  Spanish  dynastic 
question,  to  the  ignoble  diplomatic  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  over  the  marriages  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister. 
O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  o  pectora  caeca  I  Never  did  history  more 
dramatically  frustrate  the  duplicity  of  one  statesman  and  the  cyni- 
cism of  another  than  in  the  issues  of  this  discreditable  affair. 
Louis-Philippe  was  hurled  from  his  throne.  The  fair  fame  of 
Guizot  was  indelibly  stained.  Queen  Isabella's  life  was  ruined,  and 
in- the  end  her  crown  was  forfeited.  Her  ill-fated  son  married  the 
ill-fated  princess  whose  parents'  marriage  had  estranged  England 
and  France,  but  in  the  meanwhile  a  fresh  dynastic  question  had 
destroyed  the  French  empire  and  inflicted  a  crushing  disaster  on 
France.  Palmerston  alone  escaped  the  Nemesis  which  overtook  all 
the  other  actors  in  the  tragedy ;  but  Palmerston  himself  had  to 
submit  to  the  most  humiliating  rebuke  ever  administered  in  modern 
times  by  an  English  sovereign  to  an  English  minister.  We  need 
hardly  seek  for  further  proof  of  the  strength  and  justice  of  the 
objections  which  were  taken  to  the  appointment  of  Palmerston  to 
the  foreign  office  in  1845. 

The  true  history  of  that  crisis,  so  trivial  in  appearance,  so 
momentous  in  its  consequences,  has  never  before  been  written.  It 
has  long  been  known  in  general  terms  that  Lord  John  Eussell,  after 
having  accepted  the  Queen's  commission  to  form  a  government, 
finally  abandoned  the  task  in  consequence  of  Lord  Grey's  refusal 
to  join  his  administration  if  Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  to  the 
foreign  office.  It  is  possible  for  those  who  have  the  right  clue  in 
their  hands  to  extract  the  true  story  of  what  occurred  from 
Greville's  voluminous  narrative,  but  Greville  embroiders  the  actual 
facts  with  so  many  of  the  flying  rumours  of  the  town  that  the 
critical  historian  is  fairly  baffied  in  the  attempt  to  disengage  truth 
from  fiction.  Some  parts  of  Greville's  narrative  might  be  held  to 
give  countenance  to  the  judgment  of  Disraeli,  who  says,  in  his 
'  Biography  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  that  Lord  John  Eussell  'was 
relieved  from  almost  overwhelming  embarrassments  by  the  scandal 
of  an  intrigue  among  his  own  friends  against  one  of  his  projected 
secretaries  of  state.  The  intrigue,'  adds  the  writer — who  was 
perhaps  as  good  a  judge  of  an  intrigue  as  any  politician  of  his  time, 
— '  was  neither  contrived  with  dexterity  nor  conducted  with  temper, 
but  it  extricated  the  whig  leader  from  a  false  position.'  Macaulay, 
who  was  better  informed,  wrote  to  one  of  his  constituents  a  private 
letter,  the  indiscreet  publication  of  which  caused  him,  as  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us,  heartfelt  and  lifelong  regret : — 

You  will  have  heard  (he  says)  the  termination  of  our  attempt  to  form  a 
government.   All  our  plans  were  frustrated  by  Lord  Grey.   I  Lope  that  the 


I ..............  ,„ 

^^Hiblic  interests  will  not  suffer.  ...  On  my  own  share  in  these  transactions 
l^ffreflect  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  From  the  first  I  told  Lord  John  .  .  . 
that  I  would  take  any  office  or  no  office,  just  as  it  suited  him  best,  and 
l^^at  he  should  never  be  disturbed  by  any  personal  pretensions  or  jealousies 
^^Bi  my  part.  If  everybody  else  had  acted  thus,  there  would  now  have 
^^Keen  a  liberal  ministry. 

No  wonder  Macaulay  regretted  the  publication  of  this  letter ;  for 
during  the  negotiations  with  Lord  John  Eussell  he  had  privately 
expressed  to  Lord  Grey  his  concurrence  in  the  latter 's  objections  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  appointment  to  the  foreign  office. 

So  the  matter  appeared  at  the  time  to  two  not  incompetent 
judges — one  a  critic,  the  other  a  friend  and  colleague  of  the  leading 
personages  concerned.  A  fairer  account  than  either  of  the  above, 
and  one  to  which  no  exception,  save  on  the  score  of  its  brevity,  can 
be  taken,  is  given  in  the  few  lines  which  describe  the  crisis  in  the 
'  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.'  In  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston ' 
the  matter  is  barely  mentioned — an  omission  which  does  credit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  biographer,  if  not  to  his  candour.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  correct  Greville's  narrative  in  detail.  We 
shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  history  by  telling  the  whole  story 
consecutively,  and  illustrating  it  by  extracts  from  the  correspon- 
dence which  passed  on  the  occasion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  far 
Greville  is  to  be  trusted,  and  how  far  he  is  merely  the  chronicler  of 
the  countless  rumours  which  fly  about  the  town  at  the  time  of  a 
ministerial  crisis. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  twice  filled  the  office  of  foreign  secretary  in  two  successive 
whig  administrations,  and  that  Lord  Grey,  at  that  time  Lord 
Howick,  had  been  his  colleague  on  both  occasions.  In  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Grey  the  elder.  Lord  Palmerston  had  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all ;  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  intelligent, 
industrious,  conciliatory,  submissive  to  his  chief,  and  loyal  to  his 
colleagues.  But  under  the  laxer  control  of  Lord  Melbourne  all  this 
was  changed.  Greville's  pages  are  full  of  Palmerston's  extra- 
ordinary adventures  and  escapades  during  the  later  administration 
of  Lord  Melbourne.  Palmerston  became  self-willed,  imperious, 
aggressive,  and  dictatorial.  He  knew  his  own  mind,  his  will  was 
the  strongest  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  went  his  own  way,  regardless 
alike  of  the  feeble  protests  of  his  colleagues  and  the  growing  resent- 
ment of  foreign  governments.  Only  his  extraordinary  good  luck — 
though  doubtless  his  consummate  judgment  and  his  sound  estimate 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
powders  were  largely  the  secret  of  his  luck — could  have  saved  him 
from  miscarriage  and  even  disaster  in  the  Egyptian  complications 
of  1841.  He  steered  the  ship  with  astonishing  self-possession  and 
admirable  dexterity,  and  he  brought  her  safely  through  the  storm ; 
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but  the  storm  was  mainly  of  his  own  brewing.     A  daring  pilot  in 

extremity  he  certainly  was,  but  he  was  also  a  pilot  who  loved  to 
steer  straight  for  the  breakers,  in  order  to  show  the  skill  and 
courage  of  his  piloting.  Such  things  can  be  done  once  and  again 
with  impunity.  But  Palmerston  was  always  doing  them.  Nothing 
could  restrain  him — neither  the  protests  of  his  colleagues,  nor  the 
indignation  of  foreign  powers,  nor  the  warnings  of  experience. 
His  light-hearted  audacity  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, while  it  shattered  the  nerves  of  his  colleagues ;  his  unfailing 
sympathy  with  popular  movements  abroad,  and  his  resolute  asser- 
tion of  English  influence,  assured  him  of  parliamentary  support  at 
home  as  often  as  foreign  affairs  were  discussed  in  the  house  of 
commons  : — 

Palmerston,  in  fact  (says  G-reville  in  one  passage)  appears  to  exercise 
an  absolute  despotism  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  deals  with  all  our  vast 
and  complicated  questions  of  diplomacy  according  to  his  own  views  and 
opinions,  without  the  slightest  control  and  scarcely  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues.  This  apathy  is  mainly  attributable  to  that 
which  appears  in  parliament  and  in  the  country  upon  all  foreign  questions. 
Nobody  understands  and  nobody  cares  for  them,  and  when  any  rare  and 
occasional  notice  is  taken  of  a  particular  point,  or  of  some  question  on 
which  a  slight  and  evanescent  interest  is  manifested,  Palmerston  has  little 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter,  which  he  always  meets  with  a  consum- 
mate impudence  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  skill  and  resolution  which  in- 
variably carry  him  through.  .  .  .  Everything  may  possibly  turn  out  according 
to  his  expectations.  He  is  a  man  blessed  with  extraordinary  good-fortune, 
and  his  motto  seems  to  be  that  of  Danton,  '  De  I'audace,  encore  de  I'audace, 
ettoujours  de  I'audace.'  But  there  is  a  flippancy  in  his  tone,  an  undoubt- 
ing  self-sufficiency,  and  a  levity  in  discussing  interests  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude,  which  satisfies  me  that  he  is  a  very  dangerous  man  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  our  foreign  relations.  But 
our  cabinet  is  a  complete  republic,  and  Melbourne,  their  ostensible  head, 
has  no  overruling  authority,  and  is  too  indolent  and  too  averse  to  energetic 
measures  to  think  of  having  any  or  to  desire  it.  Any  man  of  resolution 
-and  obstinacy  does  what  he  will  with  Melbourne. 

This  is  only  one  passage  out  of  many  to  the  same  effect ; 
indeed,  we  should  be  compelled  to  transcribe  no  insignificant  por- 
tion of  Greville's  three  volumes  if  we  were  to  collect  all  the 
passages  in  which  he  dwells  on  Palmerston's  misdeeds.  Consider- 
able allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  Greville's  manifest  bias ; 
the  complacent  official,  the  self-satisfied  qidclmincy  was  frightened 
altogether  out  of  his  propriety,  and  almost  out  of  his  wits,  by  Pal- 
merston's audacity.  But  he  was  not  alone  in  his  alarm,  and  his 
judgment  was  that  of  most  of  Palmerston's  contemporaries.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  as  Palmerston  was  almost  always  successful,  so  he 
was  generally  in  the  right.     But  there  is  a  wrong  way  of  being  in 
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the  right.     A  persistent  and  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  legi- 
timate  susceptibilities  of  foreign   nations   and  foreign   statesmen 
weakens   the  strongest  of  cases,  and   compromises   the   national 
dignity.     So   unmanageable   and   impracticable   was   Palmerston, 
that  Edward  Ellice  used  to  tell  a  story,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Beauvale,  of  how  the  latter,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
frustrated  Palmerston's  designs  by  acting  on  his  public  despatches 
instead  of  on  his  private  letters ;  and  this  story  is  corroborated  by 
the  account  which  Greville  gives  of  Beauvale's  opinion  of  his  chief : 
*  Well  might  Beauvale  say,  Palmerston  would  always  have  his  way, 
for  he  was  bold,  resolute,  and  unscrupulous ;  he  wo  aid  not  yield  to 
others,  and  would  make  all  others  yield  to  him.'    Cobden  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  Palmerston  had  cost   the  country  a   hundred 
millions,  and  that  he  was  dear  at  the  money.     The  saying  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.     But  whatever  opinion  we   may  form  of 
Palmerston's  policy  and  statesmanship,  his  official  conduct  as  a 
minister,  in  relation  both  to  his  colleagues  and  the  crown,  can 
scarcely  admit  of  defence.     *  Our  cabinet  is  a  complete  republic,' 
said  Greville,  and  the  words  are   an  accurate  description  of  the 
long    constitutional    struggle    which    Palmerston    maintained    for 
several  years  on  behalf  of  the  individual  independence  of  ministers 
in  their  respective  departments  until  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  prime  minister.     '  There  was  a  Palmerston,'  was  Disraeli's 
well-known  remark  after  hearing  Lord  John  Eussell's  statement  in 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Palmer- 
ston's dismissal.     Of  almost  any  other  statesman  of  the  time  the 
remark  would  probably  have  been  true  ;  but  to  no  other  statesman 
of  the  time  could  it  have  been  applied.     Palmerston,  it  is  true, 
very  soon  retrieved  and  improved  his  position ;  but  it  was  by  a 
timely  recognition  of  the  maxim  parendo  vinces.     He  never  again 
became  foreign  secretary,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  as  prime 
minister  he  acted  on  the  constitutional  principles  established  by  his 
own  dismissal. 

It  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered  how  grave  and 
delicate  a  constitutional  question  was  at  issue  in  the  case  of  Pal- 
merston's official  insubordination.  The  internal  relations  of  the 
cabinet  are  among  the  arcana  imperii.  '  No  secret,'  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine  in  his  brilliant  and  instructive  work  on  'Popular  Government,' 
*  has  been  better  kept  than  that  of  English  cabinet  procedure.  Apart 
from  cabinet  ministers,  past  and  present,  there  are  probably  not 
a  dozen  men  in  the  country  who  know  accurately  how  cabinets 
conduct  their  deliberations,  and  how  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  matter ;  and  his  subtle 
description  of  the  nice  equipoise  of  relations  on  which  ministerial 
solidarity  depends  abundantly  illustrates  both  the  extent  and  the 
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mischievous  effect  Rf  the  disturbance  which  conduct  hke  Palmer- 
ston's  would  inevitably  introduce  : — 

The  nicest  of  all  the  adjustments  (he  says)  involved  in  the  working  of 
the  British  government  is  that  which  determines,  without  formally  defining, 
the  internal  relations  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  one  hand,  while  each 
minister  is  an  adviser  of  the  crown,  the  cabinet  is  an  unity,  and  none  of 
its  members  can  advise  as  an  individual  without,  or  in  opposition  actual 
or  presumed  to,  his  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  of  the 
state  is  a  hundredfold  too  great  in  volume  to  allow  of  the  actual  passing  of 
the  whole  under  the  view  of  the  collected  ministry.  It  is  therefore  a 
prime  office  of  discretion  for  each  minister  to  settle  what  are  the  depart- 
mental acts  in  which  he  can  presume  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues, 
and  in  what  more  delicate,  or  weighty,  or  peculiar  cases,  he  must  positively 
ascertain  it.  So  much  for  the  relation  of  each  minister  to  the  cabinet ; 
but  here  we  touch  the  point  which  involves  another  relation,  perhaps  the 
least  known  of  all,  his  relation  to  its  head.  The  head  of  the  British 
government  is  not  a  grand  vizier.  He  has  no  powers,  properly  so  called, 
over  his  colleagues  ;  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  cabinet  determines  its 
course  by  the  vote  of  its  members,  his  vote  counts  only  as  one  of  theirs. 
But  they  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  sovereign  on  his  advice.  In 
a  perfectly  organised  administration,  such  for  example  as  was  that  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  in  1841-6,  nothing  of  great  importance  is  matured,  or  would 
even  be  projected  in  any  department,  without  his  personal  cognisance  ;  and 
any  weighty  business  would  go  to  him  before  being  submitted  to  the  cabinets 
.  .  .  The  prime  minister  has  no  title  to  override  any  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  any  one  of  the  departments.  So  far  as  he  governs  them,  unless  it  is  done 
by  trick,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed,  he  governs  them  by  influence  only. 
But  upon  the  whole,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  does  so  great  a  substance 
cast  so  small  a  shadow ;  nowhere  is  there  a  man  who  has  so  much  power 
with  so  little  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal  title  or  prerogative. 

There  is  no  greater  living  authority  on  these  matters  than  the  late 
prime  minister,  and  his  words  throw  no  little  light  on  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  ministries  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
Eussell ;  indeed,  we  may  almost  conjecture  that  his  description  of 
the  perfectly  organised  administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  not 
without  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  very  imperfectly  organised  admi- 
nistrations which  preceded  and  followed  it,  and  at  the  havoc  played 
by  Lord  Palmerston's  pranks  with  the  constitutional  solidarity  of 
the  government  of  1846.  The  question  was  settled  once  for  all  by 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1852.  Before  that  date,  Mr, 
Gladstone  could  hardly  have  described  the  internal  relations  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  language  he  has  used.  But  since  1852  no  foreign 
secretary,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  no  departmental  chief  has 
ever  claimed,  or  attempted  to  claim,  the  independence  asserted  and 
exercised  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  foreign  office. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  not  only 
has  its  constitutional  importance  been  somewhat  overlooked,  but  it- 
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is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  historical  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  pages  of  Greville.  Indeed,  the  second  part  of  the  Memoirs 
reads  almost  like  a  sort  of  political  drama,  in  which,  of  course, 
there  are  many  episodes  and  digressions,  but  in  which  Palmer- 
ston  is  made  to  play  throughout  the  part  of  the  evil  genius.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  Greville's  bias,  but  he  relates  facts  in  abun- 
dance which  might  justify,  and  more  than  justify,  any  statesman  in 
protesting  with  all  his  might  against  Palmerston's  appointment  to 
the  foreign  office.  It  is  true  that  many  of  Palmerston's  worst 
faults  were  not  committed  until  after  he  resumed  office  in  1846. 
But  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  he  had  exhibited 
enough  of  his  temper  and  behaviour  to  inspire  grave  anxiety  as  to 
his  future  conduct.     The  apprehension  was  almost  universal : — 

I  dined  with  Lady  Holland  on  Sunday  (writes  Greville  in  January 
1842)  and  had  a  talk  with  Dedel,  who  said  that  Palmer ston  had  contrived  to 
alienate  all  nations  from  us  by  his  insolence  and  violence,  so  that  we  had 
not  now  a  friend  in  the  world,  while  from  the  vast  complication  of  our 
interests  and  affairs  we  were  exposed  to  perpetual  danger.  .  .  .  Yesterday 
I  saw  Bidwell,  who  agreed  with  Dedel  about  Palmerston,  for  all  the 
Foreign  Office  abhor  him.  He  said  that  Palmerston's  tone  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  to  every  power,  not  only  had  disgusted  them  all,  but  made  it  very 
difficult  for  his  successor  to  adopt  another  tone  without  some  appearance 
of  weakness.  However,  Aberdeen  is  doing  well,  avoiding  Palmerston's 
impertinence  of  manner  and  preserving  his  energy  as  to  matter. 

Again  he  writes,  a  month  later  : — 

Francis  Baring,  who  is  come  over  from  Paris  to  see  Lord  Asliburton 
before  he  goes,  tells  me  that  if  Palmerston  had  continued  for  a  year  or 
two  more  at  the  Foreign  Office,  nothing,  he  is  persuaded,  could  have  pre- 
vented a  war  between  us  and  France,  for  that  he  intrigued  against  France 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  was  like 
insanity  ;  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  thwarting,  counteracting,  and 
insulting  her,  so  that  the  exasperation  against  him  and  against  this 
country  was  so  great  and  universal  that  a  collision  was  inevitable. 

Nor  was  Palmerston's  mischievous  activity  suspended  when  he 
quitted  office  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government 
in  1841.  About  this  time  he  had  formed  a  connexion  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  with  its  proprietor.  Sir  John  Easthope, 
and  he  was  perpetually  writing  or  inspiring  violent  articles  on 
foreign  affairs.  He  attacked  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  he  pursued 
both  France  and  the  United  States  with  the  most  reckless  ani- 
mosity and  the  most  unseemly  vituperation.  Greville  visited  him 
at  Broadlands  in  January  1845,  and  found  him 

full  of  vigour  and  hilarity,  and  overflowing  with  diplomatic  swagger.  He 
said  we  might  hold  any  language  we  pleased  to  France  and  America,  and 
insist  on  what  we  thought  necessary,    without   any   apprehension  tbat. 
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either  of  them  would  go  to  war,  as  both  knew  how  vuhierable  they  were, 

France  with  her  colonies,  and  America  with  her  slaves,  a  doctrine  to  which 

Lord  Ashbm'ton  by  no  means  subscribes. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  Lord  John  Eussell  was  invited  to  form  a 
government,  in  December  1845,  our  relations  with  France  were  in 
a  very  critical  state,  and  a  most  troublesome  diplomatic  controversy 
was  still  proceeding  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  Oregon 
boundary.  The  apprehension  was  universal  that  Palmer ston's 
high-handed  and  arrogant  diplomacy  would  make  serious  mischief 
in  both  these  quarters.  It  was  not  Lord  Grey  alone  who  objected 
to  Palmerston's  return  to  the  foreign  office ;  the  objection  was 
shared  by  nearly  all  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  strongly  entertained 
by  the  queen  herself : — 

The  queen  (writes  Greville)  spoke  to  Lord  John  about  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  expressed  great  alarm  at  the  idea  of  his  returning  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  her  earnest  desire  that  he  would  take  the  Colonial 
Office  instead,  and  that  Lord  John  would  propose  it  to  him. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Lord  John  complied  with  this  suggestion 
of  her  majesty,  but  that  he  found  Palmerston  determined  to  be 
foreign  minister  or  not  to  be  minister  at  all.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  imputation  of  intrigue  is  manifestly  preposterous.  We 
understand  by  intrigue  the  action  of  a  man  who  prefers  his  per- 
sonal objects  or  personal  ambitions  to  the  public  interests;  and  if 
the  word  '  intrigue '  is  to  be  used  at  all  in  connexion  with  these 
transactions,  there  are  far  stronger  grounds  for  imputing  it  to 
Palmerston  than  to  any  one  else.  Those  who  objected  to  Palmers- 
ton's  return  to  the  foreign  office  may  have  been  wrong  in  their 
judgment,  or  they  may  have  maladroitly  conducted  their  oppo- 
isition ;  but  an  error  of  judgment  or  a  blunder  in  conduct  is  no 
intrigue. 

We  have  insisted  on  this  aspect  of  the  case,  because  a  correct 
apprehension  of  it  is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
correspondence  we  are  about  to  quote,  as  well  as  of  the  untoward 
consequences  which  ensued.  When  Lord  John  Eussell  was  invited 
to  form  a  government  in  consequence  of  Peel's  resignation,  he  was 
confronted  with  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  He  had  no 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons;  he  could  not  count  on  the 
support  of  his  opponents,  and  the  whig  party  was  discredited  by 
the  failures  and  blunders  of  the  last  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration.  He  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  however,  and  called 
his  friends  together.  Lord  Grey,  who  was  at  Ho  wick  when  he 
received  Lord  John  Kussell's  summons,  travelled  up  to  London  with 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  one  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  most  intimate 
friends  and  counsellors,  who  was  constantly  at  his  side  and  in  pos- 
session of  his  ear  during  the  negotiations  which  occupied  the  next 
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few  days.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  Lord  Grey  explained  fully 
to  Mr.  Ellice  his  views  on  the  general  situation,  and  in  particular 
the  nature  and  strength  of  the  objections  he  entertained,  on  exclu- 
sively public  grounds,  to  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
foreign  office.  Aware  of  the  intimate  friendship  which  existed 
between  Ellice  and  Lord  John,  and  convinced  that  Ellice's  advice 
would  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  offices,  Lord  Grey 
had,  as  he  thought,  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  views  on  the 
all-important  question  of  Palmerston's  appointment  would  be  faith- 
fully conveyed  to  Lord  John  Eussell.  It  appears  that  Ellice  did 
not  so  understand  the  nature  and  import  of  Lord  Grey's  communi- 
cation. He  did  not  repeat  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Lord  John,  and 
thus  Lord  Grey's  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  John — in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  in  the  more  guarded  and  impersonal  manner 
which  befitted  a  written  communication — seems  to  have  made 
much  less  impression  on  Lord  John's  mind  than  it  was  intended  by 
its  writer  to  do.  The  full  consequences  of  this  omission  did  not 
appear  till  afterwards.  When  Lord  Grey  first  saw  Lord  John  on 
Monday,  December  15,  the  discussion  between  the  whig  leaders 
turned  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  measure  aflecting  the  corn  laws 
which  Lord  John  had  previously  arranged  with  Sir  James  Graham 
that  he,  Lord  John,  should  draft,  with  a  view  to  its  submission  to  Peel. 
This  draft  ultimately  came  to  nothing,  as  Peel  declined  to  have  any- 
thing submitted  to  him,  and  Lord  John's  own  views  underwent  a 
most  remarkable  development  in  the  course  of  discussion  with  his 
friends.  But  as  a  matter  of  history  it  is  worth  while  to  record  that 
Lord  John  Eussell' s  original  proposal  was  to  open  the  ports  at  once 
for  some  months  in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  then  to  re-establish  for  a  time  some  modified  system 
of  protection,  such  as  the  imposition  of  a  duty  when  the  price  of 
corn  should  be  under  some  given  price — 50s.  being  the  price  men- 
tioned. We  mention  this  extraordinary  proposition  in  order  to 
show^  how  inadequately  Lord  John  Eussell  had  realised  the  neces- 
sities and  difficulties  of  the  situation  with  which  he  was  proposing 
to  deal.  Lord  Grey,  as  might  be  expected,  at  once  protested  against 
Lord  John's  proposal,  which  he  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate. 
Ellice,  on  the  other  hand,  w^as  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  might  even  be  acceptable  to  Cobden.  On  the  following 
day  Lord  John  informed  Lord  Grey  that  his  proposal  was  aban- 
doned, and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  if  a  whig 
ministry  was  formed  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  total  repeal,  to- 
gether with  some  compensatory  relief  to  the  landed  interest  as 
regarded  local  taxation.  It  was  after  the  meeting  at  which  this 
was  resolved  upon  that  Lord  Grey  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  John  Eussell,  though  it  was  not  actually  sent  until  the  next 
day :— 
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Belgrave  Square :  Dec.  16,  1845. 
My  deak  Loed  John, 

I  cannot  say  how  much  I  rejoiced  at  what  was  settled  to-day.  I 
fear  I  urged  with  undue  vehemence  yesterday  my  objections  to  the  different 
course  which  was  then  talked  of ;  if  so,  pray  excuse  me,  as  I  was,  I  confess » 
as  much  surprised  as  grieved  to  find  that  you  were  thinking  of  any  half- 
measure.  I  anticipate  that  the  result  of  what  you  have  now  done  will  be 
that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  form  an  administration,  and  the  object 
of  my  now  writing  to  you  is  most  earnestly  to  press  upon  you  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  utmost  caution  in  the  steps  you  take  for  that 
purpose.  If  you  succeed  in  making  the  best  possible  arrangement  which 
the  materials  at  your  command  admit  of,  you  still  will  have  a  severe  and 
doubtful  battle  to  fight,  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
strength  by  not  filling  your  offices  as  well  as  you  can.  You  therefore  really 
owe  it  to  the  cause,  to  yourself,  and  to  your  friends,  to  allow  no  defer- 
ence for  the  personal  objects  of  others  to  interfere  with  your  making  the 
arrangement  best  calculated  to  secure  for  your  government  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  public  confidence  and  support.  I  shall  not  now 
trouble  you  with  any  uncalled-for  and  officious  advice  as  to  particular 
appointments.  It  is  for  you,  and  you  only,  to  determine  how  the  parts  are 
to  be  cast,  and  it  is  only  when  you  have  done  so  that  those  whom  you 
ask  to  join  you  will  have  the  right  of  desiring  to  know  the  whole  arrange- 
ment and  of  considering  whether  it  is  one  in  which  they  can  concur.  But,, 
without  obtruding  upon  you  impertinent  advice,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  express  my  conviction  that  you  ought  above  all  things  to  guard  against 
giving  to  the  public  an  impression  that  your  administration  is  a  mere 
revival,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible,  of  the  last  whig  government. 
That  government  had,  justly  or  unjustly,  totally  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  had  become  so  unpopular  that  even  now  the  recollection  of  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  you  will  have  to  deal.  With 
respect  to  myself  I  am  anxious  to  add  that  if  you  can  dispense  with  my 
services  in  the  new  administration  you  would  do  me  a  real  favour.  The 
experience  I  have  had  of  official  life  renders  me  most  unwilling  again  to 
enter  upon  its  toils  and  anxieties,  more  especially  now,  when  a  great  deal 
of  occupation  of  another  kind  has  devolved  upon  me  to  which  I  could 
much  more  agreeably,  and  I  believe  not  less  usefully,  devote  myself;  if 
you  approved  of  my  remaining  out  of  office,  I  would  as  earnestly  support 
your  government  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  if  I  belonged  to  it.  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  if  you  do  make  a  government, 
that  you  may  wish  me  to  take  a  share  of  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  ; 
and  if  you  do,  I  certainly  should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  refuse,  provided, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  administration  was  constituted  upon  the  principle 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  as  regards  the  assignment  of  offices  to 
different  individuals,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  boldly  avowed  as  the 
guide  of  its  policy  what  are  the  only  principles  upon  which  I  think  the 
government  of  this  country  can  now  be  usefully  conducted.  The  two 
fundamental  principles  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  our  adherence 
are,  first,  that  the  whole  principle  of  what  is  called  protection  is  essentially 
vicious  and  unjust,  and  that  as  we  propose  at  once  doing  away  with  it  as 
regards  the  landed  interest,  so  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  relieve  this  in 
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common  with  other  mterests  from  the  burden  which  similar  restrictions 
impose  upon  them — in  short,  that  it  will  be  our  object  to  get  rid  of  all 
customhouse  duties  except  those  imposed  exclusively  with  a  view  to 
revenue.  Not  of  course  that  I  would  recommend  having  anything  said 
that  would  pledge  us  to  an  immediate  change  of  a  great  number  of  exist- 
ing duties,  but  I  would  distinctly  recognise  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  truth  of  the  maxims  of  free  trade. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  by  taking  this  high  line,  which  is  utterly 
impregnable  in  argument,  that  we  can  best  defend  our  proposed  abolition 
of  the  duties  upon  corn.  The  other  principle  on  which  I  lay  equal  stress 
is  that  of  establishing  complete  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  church,  as  I  believe  policy  and  justice  equally 
require.  I  have  no  objection  (quite  the  contrary)  to  its  being  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  both  the  union  and  the 
authority  of  the  law,  by  the  very  strongest  means  if  necessary  ;  but  believ- 
ing as  I  do  Ireland  to  be  in  a  most  critical  condition,  I  think  it  quite 
indispensable  that  we  should  distinctly  avow  our  intention  of  adopting 
that  policy  by  which  alone  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  saved. 

I  have  thought  it  right  thus  early  to  place  before  you  my  views  upon 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  because  having  once  experienced  the 
misery  of  belonging  to  an  administration  not  agreed  upon  fundamental 
principles  of  policy,  and  the  difficulty,  when  once  engaged  in  such  an 
administration,  of  withdrawing  from  it,  as  well  as  the  injury  to  the  public 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  I  have  long  made  a  firm  resolution  that  no 
consideration  should  ever  again  induce  me  to  take  office  unless  as  the 
member  of  an  administration  cordially  united  and  agreed  upon  the  great 
public  principles  by  which  their  policy  is  to  be  governed,  and  which  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  so  clearly  ascertained  as  not  to  admit  of  any  sub- 
sequent doubt. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  trouble  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  but  I 
think  it  will  save  you  time  and  trouble  in  the  end  that  I  should  now  have 
explained  to  you  as  clearly  as  I  could  (I  am  sensible  I  have  done  so  very 
imperfectly)  my  feelings  as  to  what  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  a 
government.  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  Geey. 

The  Lord  John  Russell. 

To  this  letter  Lord  John  Eussell  replied  briefly  on  Thursday, 
December  18,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  Lord  Grey's  remarks 
concerning  the  distribution  of  offices,  and  very  succinctly  stating 
his  views  on  the  two  other  questions  raised  by  Lord  Grey.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows :  — 

Chesham  Place :  Dec.  18,  1845. 
My  dear  Howick, 

My  opinion  on  the  points  you  mention  is  that  free  trade  cannot 
be  carried  at  once  into  all  branches,  and  should  be  applied  by  degrees. 
But  especially  as  regards  sugar  I  would  not  expose  the  West  Indies  to 
equal  competition  with  Cuba.  I  think  50  per  cent,  advantage  very  fair 
while  the  one  has  slave  labour  and  the  other  free  labour. 

As  regards  Ireland  I  would  make  the  religions  equal  by  levying  a  tax 
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on  Irish  lands  for  tl$e  Catholic  Churcli.  Until  they  are  themselves 
willing  to  accept  it,  I  would  propose  no  measure  on  the  subject,  and 
resist  all  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Yours  ever, 

J.    EUSSELL. 

It  is  manifest  that  Lord  John  had  completely  failed  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  Lord  Grey's  reference  to  the  personal  topic.  It 
followed  that  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
government  had  yet  made  its  appearance.  Lord  Grey  drafted  the 
following  reply  to  Lord  John's  brief  communication,  but,  before  the 
letter  could  be  copied  out  and  sent,  the  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment had  been  abandoned.  This  letter,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,, 
was  enclosed  in  a  final  communication  addressed  by  Lord  Grey  to 
Lord  John  at  the  close  of  the  whole  proceedings  : — 

Belgrave  Square :  Dec.  19,  1845. 

My  dear  Lord  John, 

I  received  your  letter  from  Ellice  yesterday  evening.  I  have 
not  asked  to  have  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  all  cases  carried  into- 
immediate  effect ;  if  you  refer  to  my  letter,  you  will  see  that  I  expressly 
mentioned  that  I  did  not  expect  a  great  number  of  protective  duties  to  be 
changed  at  once,  but  what  I  do  think  absolutely  necessary  is,  that  the 
government  you  are  about  to  form  should  distinctly  recognise  by  word  and 
deed  the  fallacy  and  injustice  of  the  whole  system  of  protection.  The 
language  I  have  always  held  since  I  first  entered  public  life  (and  which  I 
must  still  hold)  is  that  every  one  of  the  duties  styled  '  protective '  is,  as- 
far  as  it  goes,  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  labouring  classes, 
who  by  these  laws  are  debarred  from  turning  their  industry  to  the  best 
account  by  exchanging  its  produce  with  those  who  will  give  them  most  in 
return  for  it.  If  similar  views  of  commercial  policy  are  distinctly  declared 
to  be  those  by  which  the  government  is  to  be  guided,  I  can  be  satisfied  to 
proceed  somewhat  gradually  and  cautiously  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
With  regard  to  the  sugar  duties  I  differ  from  you  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  I  last  year  spoke  and  voted  for  their  being  immediately  equalised. 
I  still  think  this  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  if  I  have  to  express 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  subject  it  must  be  this  ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Lords  these  subjects  are  seldom  discussed,  and  not  being  in  any  office 
immediately  connected  with  trade  and  finance  (if  I  were,  the  case  would 
be  altered),  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  if  the  cabinet  should  so  decide,  in 
acquiescing,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  making  a  less  complete  alteration 
of  the  sugar  duties  than  I  think  would  be  wise  in  itself ;  provided  it  were 
distinctly  understood  that  if  the  subject  should  come  under  discussion  in 
the  Lords,  I  should  not  be  expected  to  disguise  my  real  opinion,  and  should 
be  at  liberty  to  express  my  regret  that  the  government  had  not  been  able 
to  take  a  bolder  course. 

With  respect  to  Ireland  I  have  more  difiiculty.  It  is  not  only  that  I 
have  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  most  distinct  terms  my  strong  opinion  of 
the  injustice  of  the  existing  arrangement  with  respect  to  church  property, 
and  that  from  this  opinion  I  cannot  possibly  flinch,  but  further  I  foresee 
almost  a  certainty  of  our  being  compelled  at  a  very  early  period  to  propose 
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rigorous  means  of  repressing  the  disorders  which  prevail  in  that  country, 
and  also  to  ask  for  considerable  sums  of  money  from  parliament  in  order 
to  relieve  its  distresses,  and  for  one  I  never  can  in  conscience  agree  to 
bring  forward  measures  for  either  of  these  purposes,  unless  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  part  of  the  same  scheme,  we  also  propose  to  correct  that  cry- 
ing injustice,  to  which,  if  I  were  myself  an  Irishman,  I  never  would 
patiently  submit,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  one  main  cause  of  that  state  of 
things  whence  arises  the  turbulence,  and  therefore  the  destitution,  of  the 
Irish  people.  I  could  not  agree  to  make  the  correction  of  this  injustice 
dependent  upon  the  assent  of  the  catholic  priesthood  to  receive  pecuniary 
assistance.  I  have  no  doubt  their  practical  assent  might  be  obtained  by 
proper  management  and  by  carefully  guarding  against  encroachment  on 
their  independence  ;  but  if  not,  then  the  only  other  means  of  correcting^ 
the  present  anomalous  state  of  things  should,  I  think,  be  taken  by  apply- 
ing the  church  property,  as  existing  interests  terminated,  to  purposes  of 
general  instruction. 

These  are  opinions  upon  questions  of  vital  importance  so  firmly  rooted 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should  be  changed,  and  my 
sense  of  public  duty  will  not  allow  me  when  the  proper  time  comes  to 
shrink  from  insisting  upon  them.  That  time  may,  and  probably  will, 
come  very  soon  indeed  ;  when  it  does,  I  fear  from  your  letter  that  there 
would  be  a  difference  between  us  which  must  render  my  continuance  in 
your  government  impossible.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  better  for  us  both 
that  I  should  be  omitted  in  its  original  formation  ?  However,  with  this 
explanation,  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  your  decision  and  to  take  office 
(supposing  of  course  the  proposed  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory)  if  such 
should  still  be  your  wish.  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,       Geey. 

The  Lord  John  Eussell. 

Thursday,  December  18,  was  a  critical  day  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  whig  party.  In  the  morning  Lord  Grey  had  an  interview  with 
Cobden,  at  the  latter's  request,  and  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
Lord  John's  intended  proposals  in  regard  to  the  corn  laws.  Cobden 
stated  in  reply  that  he  would  offer  no  public  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
It  was  on  the  following  day  that  Lord  John  wrote  to  Cobden  the 
letter  in  which,  as  Cobden's  biographer  puts  it,  '  he  gave  the  leader 
of  the  body  which  had  shaken  down  a  great  ministry  and  com- 
pelled an  important  revolution  in  policy  a  provisional  invitation 
to  take  one  of  the  humblest  posts  in  the  ministerial  hierarchy ' — 
the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade.  Cobden  politely 
declined  the  invitation,  which  was  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  form  a 
ministry.  But  what  is  not  so  generally  known,  though  the  fact  is 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  *  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  is  that 
Lord  Grey  protested  strongly  against  the  slight  put  upon  Cobden 
in  offering  him  so  insignificant  a  post.  He  thought,  and  told 
Lord  John  Eussell,  that  Cobden  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
cabinet.    But  though  this  point  was  strongly  insisted  on,  and  others 
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were  mentioned  ii#  regard  to  which  Lord  Grey  disapproved  of  Lord 
John's  proposed  arrangements,  it  was  not  upon  these  grounds  that 
the  final  rupture  took  place. 

We  must,  however,  return  once  more  to  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday.  It  was  upon  this  day  that  the  whig  leaders 
a-ssembled  at  Lord  John  Eussell's  house  to  consider  the  com- 
munications which  had  passed  between  Lord  John  and  Peel, 
and  to  decide  whether  they  should  undertake  the  government  or 
not.  Greville  describes  the  scene  very  dramatically,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  with  substantial  accuracy.  But  as  he  does  not  give  the 
nanies  of  all  those  who  voted  for  and  against,  we  may  supplement 
his  information  on  this  point.  There  voted  in  favour  of  taking  the 
government.  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  George  Grey, 
Lord  Palmer ston,  Macaulay,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Labouchere,  Ellice, 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Lord  Grey.  Against 
it  were  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  causes  of  hesitation  and 
difficulty  have  long  been  well  known.  Lord  John  Eussell  had 
asked  for  specific  pledges  of  support  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
these  pledges  Peel  had  declined  to  give.  Whether  it  was  right  to 
ask  for  them,  whether  it  was  wise  to  attempt  to  undertake  the 
government  after  failing  to  obtain  them,  are  questions  on  which 
opinions  will  always  differ,  and  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  here.  At  any  rate,  Lord  John  Eussell,  with 
characteristic  courage,  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  Two- 
thirds  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  and  for 
twenty  four  hours  longer  all  seemed  to  be  going  well.  But  the 
difficulties  had  not  even  yet  been  surmounted.  The  character  of 
the  great  measure  to  be  proposed  had  been  determined,  the  bene- 
volent neutrality  of  Cobden  had  been  secured,  and  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  opposition  had  been  ascertained,  though  no  specific 
pledges  had  been  given  by  its  leaders.  There  still  remained  the 
personal  difficulties,  of  the  extent  of  which  Lord  John  Eussell  had 
had  full  warning  from  the  queen  herself,  from  several  of  his  pro- 
posed colleagues,  from  his  own  attempted  action  in  the  matter,  and 
from  the  specific  communication  of  Lord  Grey.  He  seemed  to 
think,  however,  that  because  Lord  Palmerston  wanted  to  be  foreign 
secretary  and  nothing  else,  and  because  he  himself,  not  sharing 
the  general  apprehension,  had  assented  to  that  arrangement, 
therefore  all  his  colleagues  would  be  willing  to  do  the  same.  It 
was  on  Friday,  December  19,  that  the  explosion,  as  Greville  calls 
it,  came.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Lord  John  Eussell  desired 
to  see  Lord  Grey  in  private,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
appointments  he  proposed  to  make.  Palmerston  was  to  be  foreign 
secretary.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  president  of  the  board  of  control.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  master  of  the  mint,  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
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and  Cobden  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade.  To  all  these 
appointments  Lord  Grey  objected  on  various  grounds,  but  he  only 
insisted  on  his  objection  to  Lord  Palmerston's  going  to  the  foreign 
office.  To  this,  as  Greville  says,  he  could  not  and  would  not 
consent.  Lord  John  Kussell  was  equally  determined  not  to  give 
way  on  this  point,  and  Lord  Grey  left  him  under  the  impression 
that  the  government  would  be  formed  without  including  himself. 
This  impression  must  certainly  have  been  strengthened  by  a  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  Lord  John  in  the  course  of  the  interview. 
Lord  John  had  asked  him  whether  his  own  refusal  to  take  office 
would  involve  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Charles  Wood.  Lord 
Grey  replied  that  he  had  no  reason  to  think  it  would,  but  that  Sir 
Charles  Wood  would  no  doubt  in  the  circumstances  expect  to  be 
placed  in  the  cabinet.  In  the  afternoon  Ellice  called  on  Lord  Grey, 
and  asked  if  his  resolution  was  final.  On  his  replying  that  it  was, 
Ellice  told  him,  for  the  first  time  and  to  his  intense  astonishment, 
that  in  that  case  no  whig  government  would  be  formed.  Greville 
is  entirely  wrong  in  stating  that,  *  after  his  interview  with  Lord 
John  on  Friday,  Lord  Grey  went  home  and  wrote  him  a  letter, 
setting  forth  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  Palmerston,'  and  that  this 
letter  was  in  Ellice's  hands  when  he  called  upon  Lord  Grey  in  the 
afternoon.  The  following  letter  was,  it  is  true,  written  on  the  same 
day,  but,  as  its  date  and  contents  show,  it  was  only  written  in  the 
evening  after  everything  was  over.  The  only  other  letters  written 
to  Lord  John  were  the  two  we  have  given,  and  of  these  the  second 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  enclosed  in  the  following : — 

Belgrave  Square  :  Friday  night,  Dec.  19,  1845. 

My  dear  Lord  John, 

As  I  understand  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  what  passed 
between  us  to-day,  you  have  decided  upon  giving  up  the  commission  to  form 
a  government  entrusted  to  you  by  her  majesty,  I  think  it  right  to  state  to 
you  in  writing  the  reasons  I  have  already  verbally  communicated  to  you, 
which  have  compelled  me  very  reluctantly  to  decline  taking  part  in  the 
administration  as  you  had  intended  to  construct  it. 

The  enclosed  letter,  which,  as  I  told  you,  was  written  when  I  saw  you, 
though  I  had  not  been  able  to  copy  and  send  it  before  I  went  to  the  meet- 
ing you  called  this  morning,  will  show  you  that  it  was  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  arising  from  my  opinions  upon  great  public  questions, 
that  I  could  agree  to  belong  to  the  proposed  government ;  but  having 
stated  to  you  that  difficulty,  and  having  clearly  explained  to  you  my  views 
upon  the  questions  alluded  to,  I  was  ready,  as  I  said,  to  take  office,  if  such 
should  still  be  your  wish,  provided  that  in  filling  up  the  various  situations 
at  your  disposal  you  would  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  in  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  16th,  and  '  allow  no  deference  for  the  personal  objects  of  others 
to  interfere  with  your  making  the  arrangement  best  calculated  to  secure 
for  your  government  the  largest  possible  measure  of  public  confidence  and 
support.'     As  I  observed  in  that  letter,  the  task  we  should  have  under- 

VOL.  I. NO.  I.  K 
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taken,  had  we  assumed  the   government,  would  have  been  one  of  such 
extreme  difficulty  that  our  success  under  any  circumstances  would  have 
been  doubtful,  and  we  certainly  could  not  afford,  by  neglecting  to  make 
the  best  arrangements  in  our  power,  to  throw  away  any  strength  we  might 
obtain.     Having  distinctly  stated  to  you  that  such  were  my  views  before 
you  undertook  the  formation  of  a  government,  I  naturally  to-day,  when 
you  proposed  to  me  to  accept  the  office  you  designed  for  me,  requested  to 
be  informed  what  were  the  other  appointments  you  intended  recommend- 
ing to  her  majesty.      When  informed  of  these  I  at  once  observed  that 
there  was  one  of  them  to  which  you  must  be  aware  that  a  very  strong 
objection  was  very  generally  entertained ;  you  admitted  such  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  you  knew  I  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  Palmerston  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department.     There  were 
other  parts  of  your  proposed  arrangement  which  certainly  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  entirely  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  framed  without  regard  to 
personal  considerations,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  new  administration  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  public  confidence  ;  but  to  these  I  did  not  advert, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  on  the  proposed  appointment  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  foreign  office  that  my  objection  rested.    It  is  always  painful  to  state 
the  grounds  for  such  objections  as  these,  but  in  my  own  justification  I  am 
compelled  to  do  so.     For  Lord  Palmerston  I  have  much  regard,  and  I 
have  always  been  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  him.  When  formerly  in 
the  cabinet  with  him  I  have  at  times  differed  from  him  on  public  questions 
and  I  fear  I  may  on  some  occasions  have  maintained  my  own  views  with 
undue  vehemence  and  pertinacity,  and  in  justice  to  Lord  Palmerston  I 
must  say  that  when  I  look  back  to  some  of  these  discussions  I  feel  that  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  perfect  good  temper  and  forbearance 
with  which  he  invariably  met  the  opposition  I  sometimes  offered  to  his 
views  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  his  own  department.     It 
was  not  therefore  that  I  had  on  my  own  account  any  personal  objection  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  of  whose  abilities  also  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  ;  but  I 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  notorious  fact  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  both  friends 
and  opponents  regarded  with  considerable  apprehension  the  prospect  of  his 
return  to  the  foreign  office,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  was,  in  my 
mind,  no  slight   objection  to  the  appointment.      But   further,   when  he 
formerly  held  this  office,  events  occurred  which  were  by  no  means  yet  for- 
gotten, which  have  created  feelings  of  apparent  alienation  between  him 
and  some  of  the  chief  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  foreign  countries, 
more  especially  of  France.     Hence  there  is  now  undeniably  on  their  part 
a  predisposition  to  view  with  jealousy  whatever  may  be  done  by  him,  and 
conduct  which  may  be  perfectly  proper  in  itself  might,  when  adopted  by 
him,  give  offence  which  it  would  not  do  coming  from  another  person. 
Considering,  then,  how  often  circumstances  arise  in  which  misunderstand- 
ings between  nations  are  very  easily  created,  and  that  in  such  cases  it 
frequently  depends  very  much  upon  the  personally  friendly  or  unfriendly 
feelings  of  those  by  whom  such  difficulties  have  to  be  arranged,  whether 
the  discussions  to  w4iich  they  give  rise  end  well  or  ill,  I  could  not  but  believe 
that  the  appointment  to  which  I  objected  might  very  materially  increase 
the  danger  of  the  country's  being  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  so  believing  I  could  not  in  conscience  agree  to  it.     I  did  therefore 
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strongly  press  upon  you  the  importance  of  appointing  Lord  Palmerston  to 
some  other  office  rather  than  that  which  was  proposed  for  him,  and  sug- 
gested the  one  you  had  intended  for  myself,  namely,  the  colonial  department, 
which  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  give  up  to  him.  You  told  me 
that  you  had  already  proposed  to  him  this  arrangement,  and  that  he  had 
positively  declined  it,  because,  as  I  understood  you,  it  would  imply,  in  his 
opinion,  some  reflection  upon  him.  I  confess  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
done  so.  The  office  of  secretary  for  the  colonies  is  one  of  equal  rank  and 
importance  with  that  which  he  before  held ;  and  admitting  it  to  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  him,  I  think  the  sacrifice  was  one  he  might  fairly  be  asked  to 
make  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  of  the  administration  in  which  he 
was  about  to  take  part.  You  will  remember  that  I  urged  this  point  with 
no  personal  object  of  my  own.  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  appointed 
foreign  secretary  of  state,  nor  do  I  know  what  office  you  might  have  pro- 
posed to  me  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  that  you  originally  meant  me 
to  hold.  My  objection  was  simply  that  Lord  Palmerston' s  taking  the  seals 
of  the  foreign  office  was  not  the  best  arrangement  either  for  the  public 
interest,  or  for  giving  strength  to  the  government,  and  I  should  have  felt 
less  confidence  in  my  opinion  to  this  effect  had  I  not  found  it  universally 
concurred  in.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  those  who  were  to  have  been 
our  colleagues  who  does  not  think  that  his  taking  a  different  office 
would  have  been  a  very  great  advantage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
much  as  I  regret  what  has  occurred,  I  cannot  feel  that  I  am  responsible 
for  your  failure  to  make  an  administration.  I  have  only  to  add  that  before 
you  had  accepted  the  commission  to  form  a  government,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  guarding  against  any  such  unpleasant  result,  I  wrote  to  you, 
distinctly  stating  my  view  as  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  postponing 
personal  to  public  considerations  in  filling  up  the  offices  in  the  new  admini- 
stration. In  doing  so  I  meant  to  allude,  as  distinctly  as  I  thought  I  was 
then  justified  in  doing,  to  the  well-known  objection  entertained  to  this 
particular  appointment.  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly.  Grey. 

The  Lord  John  Russell. 

Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  could  exceed  Lord  Grey's  astonish- 
ment and  vexation  at  Ellice's  announcement  that  the  attempt  to 
form  a  government  was  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  John  Kussell's 
language  had  prepared  him  for  no  such  issue,  and  indeed  the 
question  about  Sir  Charles  Wood  seemed  to  point  in  a  contrary 
direction.  If  Lord  John  had  made  his  meaning  and  intention 
clear,  it  would  have  been  open  to  Lord  Grey  to  suggest  some  means 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  later— on  Dec.  27 — to  Ellice,  explains  how  it 
was  that  the  time  was  too  short,  and  the  emergency  too  sudden,  for 
anything  further  to  be  done  : — 

One  thing  I  much  regret  is,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that 
my  refusal  would  prevent  the  government  from  being  made,  until  you 
came  to  my  room  and  asked  if  what  I  had  said  was  final,  when  I  had  not 
a  moment  hardly  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  after  hearing  the 
probable  result  of  my  adherence  to  my  decision.     Had  I  had  more  time, 

K  2 
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I  should  probably  liave  said  that  if  a  majority  of  those  who  were  to  be  in 

the  government  would  declare  upon  their  honour  they  did  not  think  it  would 
lose  strength  by  the  proposed  appointment,  and  would  not  command  more 
support  if  Palmerston  took  a  different  office,  I  would  yield  to  their  judg- 
ment, provided  he  would  equally  undertake  to  do  so  if  they  agreed  with 
me.  Had  I  only  thought  of  this,  I  think  the  result  must  have  been  that 
he  would  have  agreed  to  the  change.  However,  it  is  no  use  looking  back 
to  the  mistakes  we  have  all  made. 

To  Lord  Grey's  final  letter  of  explanation,  Lord  John  Eussell 
replied  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Private. 

Chesham  Place  :  Dec.  21,  1845. 

My  dear  Howick, 

I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  occurred. 

I  am  more  particularly  sorry  that  you  did  not  mention  to  me  on  Monday 
your  insuperable  objection  to  Palmerston's  holding  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  department.  In  that  case  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to  come  to 
my  house  again ;  for  the  general  words  you  used  never  conveyed  to  my 
mind  the  impression  that  you  objected  to  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  foreign 
office.  I  gave  way  to  no  personal  preference  in  proposing  that  office  to 
him.  I  think  he  is  the  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  best  fitted  for  that 
department.  No  doubt  impressions,  the  result  of  unjust  aspersions, 
deserve  some  consideration,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  excluding  a  person 
against  his  will  from  the  office  for  which  he  is  fittest,  and  which  alone 
he  is  willing  to  accept. 

I  trust  we  shall  always  continue  private  friends,  whatever  may  happen 
in  political  affairs.  I  remain  yours  truly,  J.  Eussell. 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  tone  of  this  communica- 
tion with  the  fact  that  Lord  John  Eussell  had  himself  endeavoured, 
albeit  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Lord  Palmerston  to  take  some 
other  office,  nor  is  it  quite  easy  to  see  why,  if  Lord  Grey's  co- 
operation -would  not  have  been  considered  indispensable  on  the 
Monday,  it  should  have  come  to  be  considered  indispensable  on  the 
Friday,  when  so  many  other  difficulties  had  already  been  success- 
fully surmounted.  However,  so  it  was.  The  probability  is  that 
Lord  John  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  multifarious  difficulties 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  so  bewildered  with  the  importunate 
and  conflicting  claims  on  his  patronage,  so  little  prepared,  as  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  corn  law  measure  seems  to  show,  with 
a  comprehensive  and  concerted  plan  of  operations,  so  discouraged, 
in  spite  of  himself,  by  Peel's  refusal  to  give  specific  pledges  of 
support,  that  he  seized  the  opportunity  unexpectedly  afforded  him 
of  abandoning  a  hopeless  task.  '  Availing  himself,'  as  Disraeli  tells 
us, '  with  happy  readiness  of  the  distressing  incident,  he  endured  the 
mortification  of  confessing  to  his  sovereign  his  inability  to  serve  her, 
and  handed  back  with  courtesy  the  poisoned  chalice  to  Sir  Eobert.' 
Is  it  unfair  to  conjecture  that   this  was  what  Peel,  consummate 
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master  of  tactics  as  he  was,  had  anticipated  all  along  ?  At  any 
rate,  he  accepted  the  chalice  with  alacrity,  and  drank  it  to  the 
dregs.  Poisoned  it  certainly  proved  to  be ;  but  Disraeli  discreetly 
refrains  from  telling  us  w^hose  were  the  hands  that  mixed  the  fatal 
draught. 

Lord  Grey  replied  to  Lord  John  Eussell  as  follows  : — • 

Belgrave  Square :  Dec.  22,  1845. 

My  dear  Lord  John, 

I  have  received  your  letter  upon  my  return  to  town  this  after- 
noon. I  lament  most  sincerely  what  has  occurred,  but  I  thought  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  16th,  in  which  I  conceived  I  had  so  plainly  alluded 
to  the  foreign  office,  and  my  having  in  my  way  to  town  so  fully  ex- 
plained my  opinion  upon  it  to  Ellice,  with  whom  you  seemed  principally 
to  consult  on  appointments,  must  have  made  you  fully  cognisant  of 
my  resolution  before  you  accepted  the  commission  to  form  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  stating  it  to  you  more  directly  seemed  to  me  calculated  to 
create  the  very  difficulty  I  wished  to  avoid,  and  to  render  it  more  difficult 
for  Palmer ston  to  consent  to  the  change. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  most  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
shall  make  no  difference  in  my  feelings  of  private  friendship  for  you,     I 
hope,  on  your  arrival  at  Minto,  you  will  have  found  Lady  John  better. 
Believe  me,  yours  truly.  Grey. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  apportion  praise  or  blame ;  our 
function  will  be  discharged  if  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  an 
authentic  and  unvarnished  narrative  of  what  actually  occurred. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  three  mistakes  at  least  were  committed. 
Ellice  was  certainly  to  blame  for  not  giving  Lord  John  the  necessary 
explanation,  which  he  alone  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  give,  of  the 
real  purport  of  Lord  Grey's  letter  of  the  16th.  Lord  Grey  wrote, 
in  the  letter  to  Ellice  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

I  gave  you  no  injunctions  to  conceal  my  opinion  from  Lord  John ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  expressed  it  to  you  as  strongly  as  I  did,  because  I  made  sure  that 
it  would  thus  be  made  known  to  him.  I  did  not  indeed  desire  you  to  com- 
municate my  opinion  to  him,  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  prevented 
my  prematurely  telling  it  to  -him  myself,  namely,  that  I  felt  I  had  no 
right  to  do  so.  I  could  not  single  out  one  objectionable  appointment 
without  impliedly  sanctioning  others,  and  I  could  not,  before  Lord  John 
had  accepted  the  commission  to  form  a  government,  have  volunteered  to 
him  an  opinion  as  to  what  appointments  ought  to  be  made,  and  what 
avoided,  without  justly  incurring  the  blame  of  arrogantly  interfering  with 
what  was  obviously  his  .duty.  I  did,  therefore,  what  I  still  think  was 
right,  and  all  I  could  do.  I  wrote  to  him,  pointing  out  the  principle  on 
which  I  thought  the  government  ought  to  be  formed,  and  saying  if  this 
principle  were  not  strictly  adliered  to,  I  could  not  belong  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  took  care  that  you,  with  whom  he  chiefly  consulted,  should 
be  fully  aware  of  my  opinion. 
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Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Lord  Grey's  letter  of  the 
16th  was  a  little  less  explicit  than  it  might  have  been.  It  is  evident 
that  Lord  John  Kussell  never  realised  its  extreme  importance,  and 
to  leave  an  opening  for  so  grave  a  misunderstanding,  however 
scrupulous  and  delicate  were  the  motives  which  seemed  to  enjoin 
reticence,  was  surely  a  mistake,  when  the  issues  involved  were 
of  such  vital  moment.  Thirdly,  Lord  John  Eussell  himself  was 
plainly  at  fault  in  neglecting  to  clear  away  the  difficulty  before 
proceeding  with  his  task.  He  acted  like  a  general  who  has  left  a 
masked  fortress  in  his  rear,  and  never  troubled  himself  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  strength  of  its  armament.  On  this  point  there  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  little  dissent  from  the  judgment  expressed  by 
Greville  : — 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Ho  wick  or  Palmerston,  it  will  add 
to  the  discredit  which  already  attaches  to  Lord  John  as  a  statesman  and 
leader  of  a  great  party  ;  it  will  afford  fresh  evidence  of  a  deficiency  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  his  post  and  the  task  he  undertook.  There 
were  no  resource  and  adroitness,  none  of  those  arts  of  conciliation  and 
persuasion,  none  of  that  commanding  and  insinuating  influence  which 
are  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  transactions  of  such  a  difficult  and 
delicate  nature. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  mistrust  of  Palmerston 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  whig  attempt  to  form  a  government  in 
December  1845  had  been  so  far  removed  or  suppressed  by  June 
1846,  that  a  whig  government  was  then  formed  without  any  serious 
difficulty,  and  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the  foreign  office  with- 
out any  serious  demur.  We  have  seen  with  what  apprehensions 
the  anticipated  appointment  of  Palmerston  was  regarded  by  the 
queen,  by  the  majority  of  the  whig  leaders,  including  Lord  John 
Kussell  himself,  by  the  permanent  officials  of  the  foreign  office,  by 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  and  by  foreign  sovereigns  and 
their  ministers.  How  came  it  that  all  these  difficulties  and  obstacles 
were  finally  overcome?  The  answer  is  manifold.  It  might  have  been 
anticipated,  perhaps,  that  Palmerston  would  take  warning  by  what 
had  occurred,  and  give  due  heed  to  his  ways.  This  expectation,  at 
any  rate,  was  belied  by  the  event.  The  pranks  which  Palmerston 
played  between  1846  and  1852,  the  cool  indifference  with  which  he 
treated  his  colleagues,  the  utter  insubordination  of  his  official  con- 
duct, the  just  offence  which  he  gave  to  his  sovereign,  the  gratui- 
tous affronts  which  he  inflicted  upon  foreign  powers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  a  word,  the  astonishing  v^pt^  of  his  character,  are  all 
recorded,  as  they  have  never  been  recorded  before,  in  Greville's  third 
volume.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  them  in  detail,  as  they  have 
already  been  discussed,  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  in  an  instruc- 
tive article  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  thought,  at  the  time,  of  the  conduct  of 
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those  whose  objections  to  Palmerston's  return  to  the  foreign  office 
were  so  strong  as  to  have  prevented  the  formation  of  a  whig  govern- 
ment in  1845,  their  objections  were  more  than  justified  by  the  event. 
Never  was  there  such  a  fall  as  Palmerston's  ;  never  since  his  time 
has  any  minister  attempted  to  act  as  he  did.  Whether  the  royal 
authority  was  unduly  strained  in  the  memorandum  which  preceded 
and  presaged  his  dow^nfall  is  a  question  which  seems  to  have  exercised 
the  whig  purists  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  we  are  content  to 
leave  it  in  their  hands. 

But  there  were  stronger  reasons  for  waiving  in  1846  the  objec- 
tions to  Palmerston's  appointment,  which  had  proved  insurmount- 
able in  1845,  than  any  which  rested  on  the  expectation  that 
Palmer ston  woiild  mend  his  ways.  The  final  overthrow  of  Peel  and 
the  revolt  of  the  protectionists  under  Disraeli  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck  had  rendered  a  conservative  government  impossible.  The 
whig  leaders  had  to  consider,  not  so  much  in  what  manner  a  whig 
ministry  could  be  most  strongly  constituted,  as  how  the  queen's 
government  could  be  carried  on.  Their  duty  to  their  sovereign  and 
their  country  took  precedence  of  all  other  considerations.  It  was 
more  important  that  the  country  should  have  a  government  than 
that  Palmerston  should  be  excluded  from  the  foreign  office.  Besides 
this,  many  things  had  happened  in  the  interval.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  those  connected  with  France  and 
the  United  States,  were  no  longer  in  so  critical  a  condition.  As 
regards  France,  Palmerston,  who  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
of  the  apprehension  with  which  he  was  regarded,  had  had  the  grace, 
as  his  biographer  records,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  to  establish  more 
friendly  personal  relations  with  the  French  king  and  his  ministers. 

Palmerston  (says  Greville)  has  been  preparing  for  his  return  to  the 
Foreign  Office  by  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  his  name  has  been  held  in  terror 
and  execration  for  some  years  ;  and  the.  intelligence  of  his  probable  re- 
storation to  power  created  universal  dismay.  Nevertheless,  his  visit  has 
been  triumphantly  successful.  The  court,  the  ministers,  the  opposition, 
the  political  leaders  of  all  shades,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  civilities 
and  attentions.  He  has  dined  with  the  king,  with  Guizot,  with  Thiers, 
with  Broglie,  with  Mole  ;  he  met  with  nothing  but  smiles,  iwevenance 
and  eniiwessement. 

As  regards  the  United  States  a  still  more  complete  change  had 
occurred.  The  Oregon  boundary  question  had  been  finally  and 
satisfactorily  settled — though,  in  calling  it  satisfactory,  we  are  quite 
aware  that  the  settlement  was  not  one  which  Palmerston  himself 
would  have  approved  or  sanctioned.  In  August  1842,  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  had  replied  to  Palmerston's  strictures  on  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  the  following  wise  and 
humane  language : — 
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It  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  now  raising  these  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  long- existing  differences 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States — between  great  communities 
boasting  a  common  origin,  speaking  a  common  language,  whose  interests 
are  so  closely  interwoven  that  a  hostile  blow,  aimed  at  the  one  or  the 
other,  recoils  upon  the  hand  that  strikes  it.  Considering  the  utter  failure 
of  the  noble  lord  to  remove  the  long-existing  causes  of  misunderstanding 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  he  might  at  least  abstain 
from  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  others,  from  telling  us  that  our 
honour  is  involved  in  maintaining  our  right  to  a  swamp  on  the  frontier  ; 
from  counselling  us  to  make  no  compromise,  no  concession  ;  from  inflam- 
ing the  public  mind  in  each  country,  until  there  is  no  alternative  but 
war. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  was  the  last 
act  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  government,  and  it  removed  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  Palmer ston  to  the  foreign  office.  Well 
might  Peel  write  as  he  did  to  Lord  Hardinge  on  the  morrow^  of  his 
ejection  from  power  : — 

There  is  nothing  I  would  not  have  done  to  insure  the  carrying  of  the 
measures  I  had  proposed  this  session.  I  pique  myself  on  never  having 
proposed  anything  which  I  have  not  carried.  But  the  moment  their 
success  was  insured,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  drowsy 
masters  in  chancery  mumble  out,  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Lords  had  passed  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bill,  I  was  satisfied. 
Two  hours  after  this  intelligence  was  brought,  we  were  ejected  from 
power  ;  and  by  another  coincidence  as  marvellous,  on  the  day  on  which  I 
had  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  news  arrived  that  we  had  settled  the  Oregon  question,  and  that 
our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word.  ...  I  have  every  disposition  to  forgive  my  enemies  for 
having  inflicted  on  me  the  blessing  of  the  loss  of  power. 

These  were  no  doubt  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Grey,  and  others  who  agreed  with  him,  to  waive  their  objections  to 
Palmerston's  return  to  the  foreign  office,  when  a  whig  government 
w^as  at  length  formed.  But,  if  Greville  is  to  be  trusted,  there  were 
other  securities  taken  for  the  control  of  Palmerston's  conduct : — 

I  afterwards  saw  Lord  Grey  (he  writes  on  3  June  1848),  who 
talked  to  me  about  the  state  of  the  government,  and  what  had  passed 
between  Lord  John  and  him  touching  Palmerston.  He  said  that  he  only 
came  into  office  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  Lord  John  should 
exercise  a  control  over  the  Foreign  Office,  and  secure  the  cabinet  against 
any  imprudence  of  Palmerston's. 

That  these  securities  proved  ineffectual  was  due  to  the  fact  ulti- 
mately disclosed  by  events, — though  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
prime  minister  and  the  foreign  secretary  it  might  easily  have  been 
obscured  at  the  outset, — that  Palmerston  was  by  far  the  stronger 
and  more  determined  man  of  the  two.     This  fact  may  also,  per- 
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haps,  serve  to  explain  how  it  was  that,  in  order  finally  to  overcome 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Eussell  had  to  invoke  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  crown.  A  stronger  man  would  have  done  the 
deed  himself.  '  John  Eussell,'  wrote  Greville  in  1849,  '  is  so  infirm 
of  purpose  that  he  will  not  predominate  over  his  cabinet,  and 
prevent  the  chaos  of  opinions  and  interests  which  prevent  anything 
Clarendon  proposes  being  done.'  His  courage  was  proverbial,  his 
parliamentary  resource  was  abundant,  but  his  will  was  weak.  It 
was  the  old  story,  with  a  difference — consensu  omnium  capax 
imperii  nisi  Palmerstoyi  imperasset. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  minor  but  not  unimportant 
historical  interest,  on  which  we  had  designed  to  show  that  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Greville  is  more  or  less  inaccurate,  incomplete, 
or  misleading.  We  do  not  greatly  impair  his  real  historical  value  in 
saying  this  much,  because  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  he  was 
how  difficult  it  is,  as  he  remarks  on  one  occasion,  to  get  at  the 
truth  on  any  subject ;  but  the  real  truth  of  current  affairs  often  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  well,  and  the  best  contemporary 
writers  are  compelled  to  move  on  the  surface.  For  the  further 
prosecution  of  our  task,  however,  space  and  opportunity  fail  us  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  must  suffice  to  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain Greville's  real  value  as  an  historical  authority,  and  to  throw 
some  original  and  authentic  light  on  the  central  episode  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  instalment  of  the  memoirs. 

A 
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Notes  and  Docuweitts 


CONTEMPORARY   POEMS   ON   C^SAR   BORGIA 

The  tragic  career  of  Caesar  Borgia  has  a  Immorous  side  also  if  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  supreme  wisdom  with  which  Providence  enHsts  bad 
men  to  execute  its  purposes,  while  persuaded  that  they  are  accomplish- 
ing their  own.  Among  the  minor  strokes  of  this  divine  irony,  none  is 
more  effective  than  the  singular  perversion  of  a  poem  originally  composed 
to  celebrate  the  escape  of  Borgia  from  his  Spanish  prison  into  a  ditty 
upon  his  death.  The  poem  and  the  travesty  seem  worthy  of  notice,  both 
because  they  have  apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  biographers  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  and  because  the  former  at  all  events  attests  the  interest  which 
continued  to  be  taken  in  him  after  his  fall,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
some  at  least  regarded  the  prospect  of  his  restoration,  an  indirect  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  his  administration  of  the  Eomagna. 

The  exceedingly  rare  poem  to  which  reference  has  been  made  consists 
of  seventy-four  octaves,  with  an  introductory  sonnet,  occupying  four  leaves, 
and  is  entitled,  '  Francisci  Sachini  Fragmentum  super  illustrem  et  excel- 
sum  Dominum  D.  Caesarem  Borgiam.  Historia  de  Francesco  di  Sachini 
da  Mudiana  sopra  la  fuggita  de  lo  illustre  ed  excelso  Duca  Valentino 
novamente  composta.'  The  piece  is  undated,  but  must  obviously  have 
been  composed  between  the  escape  of  Caesar  from  his  captivity  at  Medina 
del  Campo,  25  Oct.  1506,  and  his  death  in  the  following  March. 
There  is  no  place  of  imprint,  but  it  must  in  all  probability  have  been 
printed  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara.  In  his  introductory  sonnet  the 
rhymester — for  Sachini  scarcely  merits  the  title  of  poet — congratulates 
Eomagna  on  the  deliverance  of  her 

Gentil  signore, 
Cesare  Borgia  figlio  del  Pastore. 

The  soldiers  are  especially  invited  to  rejoice,  for  Caesar  is  '  the  father  of 
warfare,'  and  *  wears  the  crown  of  Mars.'  If  he  had  perished,  opines 
Sachini,  justice  must  have  forsaken  the  earth  for  heaven.  He  then 
commences  his  poem  in  the  orthodox  style  by  invoking  Apollo, 

Che  per  amore 
Di  Damma  custodisti  il  grande  armento, 

to  lend  him  a  little  light.     He  should  rather  have  solicited  the  loan  of  an 
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appropriate  epithet,  for  the  hcence  quidlibet  audendi  is  strained  to  its 
utmost  limits  by  his  character  of  his  hero  as 

Un'  uom  divino, 
Cesare  Borgia  Duca  Valentino. 

The  invocation  duly  despatched,  Sachini  relates  Caesar's  fall  and  im- 
prisonment much  as  they  are  represented  by  historians,  except  that  he 
attributes  his  release  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  intercession  of 
the  numerous  cardinals  created  by  Alexander  VI,  and  his  arrest  at  Naples 
to  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  introduction  of  the  French  into 
that  kingdom.  Arrived  in  Spain,  Borgia  is  consigned  to  a  dismal  dungeon. 
He  bewails  his  fate,  wishes  for  a  dagger  to  emulate  the  example  of  Cato, 
but  eventually  prevails  upon  his  gaoler  to  supply  him  with  pen  and  ink, 
and  indites  a  pathetic  epistle  to  Queen  Isabella.  He  reminds  her  of  his 
Spanish  extraction  and  relationship  to  the  late  Head  of  Christendom,  and 
implores  release  or  speedy  execution.  The  queen,  moved  to  compassion, 
orders  him  to  be  removed  to  the  royal  palace,  where  he  is  still  detained 
in  custody,  but  becomes  an  object  of  great  attention  to  the  nobility  and 
the  general  public.  Among  his  visitors  are  two  friars,  who  favour  him 
with  much  religious  exhortation.  Borgia,  however,  has  little  relish  for 
conversation  of  this  kind,  and,  taking  one  of  the  friars  aside,  proposes  to 
escape  in  his  ecclesiastical  vestments,  promising  an  ample  recompense. 
The  friar  wishes  to  consult  his  superior.  Caesar  suspects  treachery,  and 
behig,  as  the  poet  remarks,  uom  di  ogni  cosa  molto  experto,  has  recourse 
to  a  very  practical  measure  : — 

No  word  he  said  ; 
But  took  him,  and  straightway  cut  off  his  head, 

which  Sachini  evidently  considers  a  very  laudable  proceeding.  He  then 
disguises  himself  in  the  dead  friar's  garments,  and  makes  all  speed  out  of 
the  palace.  The  other  ecclesiastic  raises  an  alarm.  The  duke  is  pur- 
sued and  captured.  The  queen  has  serious  thoughts  of  ordering  his 
instant  execution,  but  determines  to  confine  him  in  a  castle  founded  on  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  A  dungeon  is  constructed  expressly  for  his 
reception,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  has  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  a 
trowel,  which,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone,  he  proceeds  to  employ 
with  a  vigour  sufficient,  according  to  the  poet,  to  have  breached  the 
flanks  of  Etna.  At  last  he  encounters  a  stone  more  impenetrable  than 
Etna,  which  compels  him  to  attempt  the  less  adamantine  fidelity  of  his 
attendant.  With  the  speech,  as  the  bard  has  it,  of  Ulysses,  he  compli- 
ments the  youth  on  his  personal  advantages,  and  offers  him  sun,  earth, 
and  sea  in  exchange  for  a  little  gunpowder,  '  Alas,  my  lord,'  returns 
the  willing  esquire,  '  how  can  I,  seeing  that  the  gaoler  always  searches 
me  before  I  come  in  ?  '  *  Take,'  replies  the  inventive  Borgia,  '  a  loaf, 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  conceal  the  powder  therein.'  The  stratagem 
succeeds,  and  the  duke's  next  request  is  for  fire,  which  he  instructs  the 
attendant  to  bring  him  in  a  reed.  We  are  expected  to  believe  that  with 
this  gunpowder,  Caesar,  without  alarming  his  gaolers,  effects  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  through  which  he  joyfully  discerns  *  a  lock  of  Apollo,'  or,  in 
plain  prose,  a  sunbeam.  An  obstacle  still  presents  itself  in  the  insulation 
of  the  castle  in  the  sea.     Borgia  bethinks  himself  of  his  wife,  perhaps  the 
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person,  among  all  connected  with  him,  who  makes  least  figure  in  his 
history.  The  squire  is  accordingly  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Valencia, 
which  Sachini  confounds  with  Caesar's  French  duchy  of  Valence,  and 
supposes  to  be  possessed  by  him  independently  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  duchess  receives  the  messenger  with  great  joy,  expressing  particular 
satisfaction  at  his  account  of  the  removal  of  the  friar.  In  due  time  a 
troop  of  horse  appears  on  the  shore  opposite  the  castle.  Caesar,  having 
widened  the  breach,  effects  his  escape  by  swimming,  and  is  soon  able  to 
make  his  triumphant  entry  into  Valencia,  which  is  described  with  con- 
siderable spirit.  He  immediately  receives  advantageous  proposals  from 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  France,  and  the  poet,  with  an  obvious  bias 
towards  the  latter,  leaves  him  deliberating  between  them ;  winding  up 
his  poem  with  a  cordial  recommendation  of  his  hero  to  Providence,  and  a 
promise  to  put  anything  that  may  turn  up  subsequently  into  the  best 
verse  he  is  able. 

Alas !  the  fates  ordained  otherwise.  Caesar  Borgia  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  near  Viana,  12  March  1507,  and  Sachini's  poem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  scribbler  seven  times  worse  than  himself.  Something  was 
wanted  in  a  hurry  to  be  hawked  about  the  streets  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  and  some  person  whose  dialect  shows  him  to  have  been  a  Venetian, 
and  who  would  be  extravagantly  complimented  by  the  appellation  of  vile 
poetaster,  laid  hold  of  Sachini's  triumphal  poem,  still  damp  from  the 
press,  on  Caesar's  escape,  and  converted  it  into  an  elegy  on  his  death  by 
the  simple  process  of  omitting  the  last  four  stanzas  and  substituting 
four  of  his  own,  giving  an  entirely  inaccurate  and  barely  intelligible 
account  of  the  catastrophe.  If  he  had  but  stopped  there  !  but  he  has  in 
addition  mutilated  almost  every  verse  of  his  original,  until  few  are  left 
even  capable  of  being  scanned.  One  example  may  suffice.  The  anony- 
mous '  Historia  de  la  Morte  del  Duca  Valentino  '  being  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  sung  by  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  for  whom  Tasso  had  not  yet 
arisen,  and  Caesar  Borgia  being  no  favourite  at  Venice,  Sachini's  2ioni 
divino  has  become  uno  homo  de  honor e  e  de  ardimento,  the  fact  that 
ardimento  will  not  rhyme  with  divino  being  above  the  botcher's  percep- 
tion, or  beneath  his  notice.  The  last  stanza,  where  he  had  no  help  from 
his  predecessor,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  own  delectable  metre 
and  style : — 

Cosi  forni  la  sua  vita  el  Valentino 

Ognun  di  fora  andava 

Facendo  ognuno  bon  botino 

Altramente  vini  saquistava 

Sperasse  el  grande  e  picolino 

E  tuti  li  soi  per  filo  di  spada  andava 

Li  suoi  nemici  torno  dentro  con  victoria 

Al  vostro  honore  fornita  questa  istoria. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  worst  outrage  on  the  fame  of  Caesar 
Borgia  was  perpetrated  by  the  very  ballad-monger  whose  vocation  it  was 
to  chant  it ;  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  literary  interest  if  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manipulation  requisite  to  convert  an  heroic  poem,  even 
of  a  low  class,  into  a  Venetian  street  ditty.  In  any  case  both  pieces  are 
interesting,  one  as  a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Caesar's  partisans,  the 
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other  as  a  proof  of  the  sensation  excited  among  his  adversaries  by  his 
death.  They  are  also  significant  as  indications  of  the  state  of  moral 
feeling  of  Italy  at  the  time,  and  of  the  really  national  character  of  the 
romantic  epic  just  perfected  by  Boiardo.  The  exploits  attributed  to  the  hero 
of  the  day  are  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  achievements  of  the  Orlandos, 
Binaldos,  and  Mandricardos  of  Carlovingian  romance. 

The  actual  particulars  of  Caesar's  captivity  and  escape,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  were  widely  different  from  those  feigned  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  panegyrist.  They  have  recently  been  related  by  M.  Charles 
Yriarte  in  an  article  on  *  L'Epee  de  Cesar  Borgia,'  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux-Mondes  for  15  Sept.  last,  an  essay  containing  very  little  on  its 
professed  subject,  but  much  that  is  highly  interesting  upon  matters  of 
greater  moment.  According  to  M.  Yriarte,  ample  materials  exist  in  the 
Spanish  archives  for  a  work  on  '  Caesar  Borgia  in  Spain,'  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  undertaken.  Approaching  his  subject  mainly  from  its 
picturesque  side,  M.  Yriarte  naturally  deplores  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
portrait  of  C^sar.  It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  a  professedly 
authentic  portrait  does  exist,  although  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  of 
dubious  credit.  Among  the  medals  of  Pius  III  engraved  in  Bonanni's 
*  Numismata  Pontificum  Eomanorum  '  (tom.  i.  p.  137),  is  one  ostensibly 
struck  to  commemorate  the  protection  accorded  by  the  pope  to  C^sar 
Borgia.  A  young  man,  unarmed  and  bareheaded,  his  left  hand  pressed 
to  his  heart,  kneels  on  one  knee  before  the  pontiff,  who  is  enthroned 
between  two  cardinals.  The  legend  is  Sub  Umbra  Alarum  Tuarum, 
MDIII.  The  features,  though  diminutive,  are  distinct,  and,  although 
the  brow  is  much  less  lofty  than  in  the  posthumous  portrait  or  pseudo- 
portrait  attributed  to  Raphael,  might  very  well  be  Caesar's  ;  but  we  know 
of  no  undoubted  contemporary  representation  by  which  their  identifica- 
tion could  be  established,  and,  considering  the  extreme  shortness  of  Pius's 
reign,  the  genuineness  of  the  medal  itself  may  appear  questionable. 

R.  Garnett. 


CUTHBERT  MAYNE  AND  THE  BULL  OF  PIUS  V 

The  question  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  penal  measures  of 
Elizabeth  against  Roman  Catholics  were  dictated  by  political  and 
theological  motives  is  a  large  one  and  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
survey  of  the  whole  conflict  between  her  government  and  the  papal 
party.  An  error  of  fact  here  or  there  in  the  details  of  some  plot  or  of 
some  act  of  judicial  cruelty  may  be  comparatively  unimportant.  Yet  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  an  erroneous  statement  which  has  been 
recently  propagated  by  several  eminent  historians  and  which  lends  itself 
too  easily  to  the  making  of  a  telling  point  against  what  is  historically  the 
weaker  side.  Mr.  Froude  is  perhaps  the  original  offender.  Quoting  a 
letter  from  Mendoza  to  Philip  (28  Dec.  1578)  in  which  the  ambassador 
refers  to  the  constancy  with  which  some  missionaries  from  the  seminary, 
founded  by  his  majesty  at  Douay,  had  already  suffered  martyrdom,  Mr. 
Froude  adds  in  a  note  (Hist.,  vol.  xi.  chap.  63) :  '  Mendoza  perhaps 
alludes  to  Cuthbert  Mayne,  who  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  in  November 
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1578  having  about  llim  copies  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius.  He  was  tried 
for  treason  and  hanged  at  Launceston.  This  and  similar  executions  are 
now  held  to  have  been  needless  cruelties.  But  were  a  Brahmin  to  be  found 
in  the  quarters  of  a  sepoy  regiment  scattering  incendiary  addresses  he 
would  be  hanged  also.'  If  the  facts  be  as  stated  by  Mr.  Froude,  the 
justice  and  importance  of  his  inference  are  undeniable. 

Professor  Willis-Bund,  in  his  '  Selection  of  Cases  from  the  State  Trials  ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  229),  introducing  an  account  of  the  Jesuit  trials,  asserts  that  '  In 
November  1578  Cuthbert  Mayne  was  found  in  Cornwall  with  copies  of 
the  bull  of  Pius  in  his  possession  ' — borrowing  the  fact  apparently  from 
Mr.  Froude  ;  both  give  a  wrong  date.  Mayne  was  captured  and  executed 
in  1577.  Again,  Mr.  Green,  in  his  '  History  of  the  English  People  ' 
(ed.  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  408)  makes  use  of  the  same  story  to  give  colour  to  a 
brilliant,  although  not  quite  accurate,  description  of  the  situation  in 
1567-76.  *  The  queen's  terror,'  he  writes,  '  became  a  panic  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  few  priests  who  landed  from  Douay  were  magnified 
into  an  army  of  papal  emissaries  despatched  to  sow  treason  and  revolt 
throughout  the  land.  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  new 
danger,  and  declared  by  formal  statute  the  landing  of  these  priests  and 
the  harbouring  of  them  to  be  treason.'  (This,  however,  was  not  done  till 
many  yoars  later,  27  Eliz.)  *  The  act,'  he  continues,  '  proved  no  idle 
menace  ;  and  the  execution  of  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  young  priest  who  was 
arrested  in  Cornwall  with  the  papal  bull  of  deposition  hidden  about  him, 
gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  character  of  the  struggle  upon  which 
Elizabeth  was  about  to  enter.'  Still  more  instructive  is  the  measured 
language  of  Leopold  von  Eanke  ('  History  of  England,'  Oxford  translation, 
vol.  i.  p.  295).  '  On  this  [the  action  and  writings  of  the  Seminarists]  the 
repressive  system  which  had  been  already  set  in  motion  in  consequence 
of  Pope  Pius  V's  bull  was  made  more  stringent ;  this  is  what  has  brought 
on  the  queen's  government  a  charge  of  cruelty.  The  catholics  began  to 
write  their  martyrologies.  One  of  the  first  priests  whose  execution  they 
describe,  Cuthbert  Mayne,  was  condemned  by  the  jury  for  bringing  the 
bull  with  him  into  other  people's  houses  together  with  some  Agnus  Dei  '  ; 
and  here  in  a  note  Kanke  gives  his  authority  from  Pollini  ('  Istoria  EccL 
d'Inghilterrp.,'  p.  499)  :  '  die  contro  alle  leggi  d'  Inghilterra  egli  avesse 
portato  seco  una  bolla  papale,  alcuni  grani  benedetti  et  Agnus  Dei,' 
which,  however,  by  no  means  bears  out  the  statement  in  question.  Pollini 
would  hardly  have  spoken  of  Pius's  famous  bull  as  una  bolla.  Eanke 
adds,  '  It  is  a  pity  that  the  eminent  Hallam  had  not  the  first  reports  at 
hand,'  a  rebuke  which  recoils  upon  the  German  historian. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  authority  whatever  for  the  assertion  that  Cuthbert 
Mayne  brought  into  England  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  deposition.  The  bull 
found  among  his  papers  was  well  known  among  contemporary  catholic 
writers  to  have  been  a  harmless  instrument  issued  by  Gregory  XIII 
in  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  1575.  Allen  made  a  point  of  this 
against  Cecil  in  his  '  Sincere  and  Modest  Defence,'  1584,  p.  2,  and  the 
facts  were  again  published  in  Bridgewater's  '  Concertatio,'  ed.  1588, 
p.  291.  Compare  Challoner's  '  Missionary  Priests,'  where  the  whole 
story  of  Mayne's  capture  and  trial  is  given  (vol.  i.  p.  15),  andF.  Morris's 
*  Troubles,'  first  series,  where  in  the  account  of  the  '  Imprisonment  of 
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Francis  Tregian'  (pp.  58-140)  the  several  indictments  are  fully  reported 
and  the  bull  of  jubilee  printed  in  extenso. 

Mayne,  who  had  been  many  years  in  anglican  orders  and  a  chaplain 
at  St.  John's,  Oxford,  became  a  catholic  and  went  over  to  Douay 
college  in  1573.  He  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary  in  1576, 
foolishly  carrying  with  him  a  printed  copy  of  this  bull,  which  he  had 
picked  up  out  of  curiosity  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  The  document,  it  is 
true,  was  specially  addressed  to  English  catholics,  offering  them,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  certain  dispensations  or 
commutations  with  regard  to  the  usual  conditions  for  gaining  the  indul- 
gence of  the  jubilee  year.  So  far  the  bull  in  itself  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  statute  of  1571.  But 
when  Mayne  brought  it  into  England  after  the  expiration  of  the  jubilee 
it  had  lost  all  meaning.  It  was  a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper,  of  no  practical 
use  to  any  one  and  dangerous  only  to  himself.  He  was,  however,  charged, 
first,  with  having  obtained  from  Eome  a  bull  containing  matter  of  absolu- 
tion of  the  queen's  subjects,  and,  secondly,  with  having  published  this  bull 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tregian — a  manifest  absurdity  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mayne  mildly  argued  in  his  defence  that  the  instrument  in 
question  '  was  a  void  paper,  a  thing  past  date,  of  no  force,'  while  Sir 
Eichard  Manwood,  the  presiding  judge,  retorted  that  as  for  that  no  bulls 
were  of  any  force  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  against  the  law  to 
introduce  any  such  popish  rags.  Sir  John  Jeffries  apparently  dissented 
from  this  opinion  of  his  colleague,  and  the  point  seems  to  have  been 
referred  to  the  queen's  council,  who  upheld  the  verdict.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  minor  charges  against  Mayne,  which  did  not 
involve  capital  punishment,  viz.  his  upholding  papal  power,  delivering  an 
Agnus  Dei,  and  saying  mass.  The  trial  was  not  one  of  which  English- 
men can  boast. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office  ('  Dom. 
Eliz.'  vol.  cviii.  No.  46)  a  report  of  the  examination  and  confession  of 
Mayne,  which  adds  materially  to  the  information  derived  from  catholic  or 
from  hitherto  printed  sources,  and  suggests  that  the  extolling  of  Eoman 
power  was  in  his  case  something  more  than  an  expression  of  speculative 
dogma,  and  indeed  goes  some  way  to  explain  the  rigour  with  which  he 
was  treated.  Among  his  papers  there  had  been  found  extracts  or  notes 
which  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  having  taught  that  catholics  were 
bound,  when  the  opportunity  should  occur,  to  rise  against  the  queen,  or 
to  take  part  with  a  catholic  invader  of  the  realm ;  in  fact,  of  having 
taught  the  doctrine  insisted  upon  some  years  later  by  Parsons  and  Allen. 
At  the  examination,  when  he  confessed  boldly  what  had  hardly  been 
proved  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  said  often  mass,  though  he  refused  to  tell 
when  or  where,  Mayne  thus  explains  the  suspicious  passages  in  ques- 
tion : — -^  The  words  found  in  a  book  of  his  signifying  that  though  the 
catholic  religion  did  now  serve,  swear  and  obey,  yet  if  occasion  were 
offered  they  would  be  ready  to  help  the  execution,  &c,,  were  annexed  to 
a  text  taken  out  of  a  general  council  of  Lateran  for  the  authority  of  the 
pope  in  his  excommunication,  and  at  the  last  council  of  Trent  there  was 
a  consent  of  the  catholic  princes  for  a  reformation  of  such  realms  and 
persons  as  had  gone  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  when  it 
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was  concluded  that  if  any  catholic  prince  took  in  hand  to  invade  any 
realm  to  reform  the  same  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Kome,  that  then 
the  catholics  in  that  realm  should  be  ready  to  assist  and  help  them. 
And  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  execution  as  he  saith,  which  he  never 
revealed  to  any  man  before.'  Mayne  had  also  stated  that  '  the  people  of 
England  may  be  won  unto  the  catholic  religion  of  the  see  of  Rome  by 
such  secret  instructions  as  either  are  or  may  be  within  the  realm ;  but 
what  these  secret  instructions  are  he  will  not  utter,  but  hopeth  when 
time  serveth  they  shall  do  therein  as  pleaseth  Grod.'  Such  speeches,  though 
made,  it  seems,  after  the  trial,  would  no  doubt  confirm  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges  the  substantial  justice  of  their  verdict.  The  seminarists 
did  not  indeed  scatter  about  incendiary  bulls.  They  did  not  play  so  open 
a  game.  It  was  however  the  firm  belief  of  the  government  that  these 
new  missionaries  were  sent  to  impress  upon  the  laity  the  doctrine  of  the 
deposing  power — a  doctrine  which  Parsons  declared  was  de  fide — and 
thus  to  prepare  soldiers  for  the  pope  and  kmg  Philip  when  the  hour  for 
striking  should  arrive.  It  was  to  meet  this  very  real  and  insidious 
danger,  and  not  merely  to  attack  Roman  dogma,  that  the  savage,  rough- 
and-ready  legislation  of  Elizabeth  was  directed;  and  therefore,  if  the 
historians  above  referred  to  are  wrong  in  their  statement  of  facts  with 
regard  to  Cuthbert  Mayne,  and  if  Hallam  ('  Constitutional  Hist.'  i.  197, 
ed.  1832)  is  literally  correct  in  stating  that  he  was  hanged  '  without  any 
charge  against  him  except  his  religion,'  it  may  still  be  doubted  if  Mayne 
did  not  under  the  circumstances  make  his  religion  incompatible  with  his 
loyalty  as  an  English  subject.  T.  G.  Lav7. 


AN   EAKLY    TEACT    ON    LIBERTY   OF   CONSCIENCE 

To  those  who  like  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  great  thought  there  are  few 
pages  of  history  more  interesting  than  those  in  which  Professor  Masson 
in  his  Life  of  Milton  (iii.  98)  has  traced  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  tolera- 
tion down  to  the  *  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution,'  by  Roger  Williams.  In 
the  list  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  given  in  Professor  Masson's  work 
there  is  however  an  omission  which  I  wish  to  supply.  Its  title  is  *  Liberty 
of  Conscience  :  or  the  sole  means  to  obtaine  Peace  and  Truth.  Not  only 
reconciling  His  Majesty  with  his  subjects,  but  all  Christian  States  and 
Princes  to  one  another,  with  the  freest  passage  for  the  Gospel.  Very 
seasonable  and  necessary  in  these  distracted  times,  when  most  men  are 
weary  of  War,  and  cannot  find  the  way  to  Peace.  Printed  in  the  year 
1643.' 

This  pamphlet  has  the  advantage  of  the  '  Bloody  Tenent '  in  point  of 
time.  It  was  purchased  by  Thomason  on  March  24,  1643-4,  whilst 
Williams's  book  was  bought  on  July  15.  A  slight  priority  of  publica- 
tion is,  however,  of  no  great  importance.  The  real  merit  of  the  tract  on 
*  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  is  that  it  stands  apart  in  its  method  of  treatment. 
The  *  Bloody  Tenent '  is  one  of  a  series  written  by  persons  exposed  to  per- 
secution, and  therefore  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  persecution 
is  objectionable.  *  Liberty  of  Conscience  '  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who, 
though  not  averse  to  using  the  ordinary  biblical  language  of  the  day, 
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preserves  on  the  whole  a  philosophical  standpoint  which  carries  the  reader 
in  thought  to  1689.  What  is  no  less  remarkable  is  that  he  treats  the 
conflict  between  king  and  parliament  apparently  without  any  strong  lean- 
ing to  one  side  or  the  other. 

'The  king,'  he  writes,  'says  he  took  up  defensive  arms;  and  both 
Houses  of  Parlia^ment  aver  that  they  did  so  :  The  Parliament  party  fear  that 
if  the  King  prevail,  though  his  Majesty  himselfe  be  not  Popishly  affected, 
the  Bishops  would  be  established,  and  by  their  jurisdiction,  suppress  all 
such  as  did  not  conforme  both  to  their  discipline  and  doctrine :  On  the 
other  side,  the  King's  party  is  in  as  great  a  fear,  that,  if  the  Parliament's 
side  should  get  the  upper  hand,  though  they  do  not  establish  Brownism 
or  Anabaptism,  yet  they  would  settle  a  Presbytery,  which  may  as  much 
abridge  them  the  liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  themselves  have  been 
abridged  under  Episcopacy  heretofore.' 

Having  thus  put  the  great  controversy  in  a  nutshell,  the  author  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  complete  liberty  of  worship  is  the  only  true  healing 
measure.  '  The  compelling  of  a  man  to  any  thing  against  his  own 
conscience,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  is  a  doing  evil.'  Besides,  to 
acknowledge  that  King  and  Parliament  can  force  religion  on  the  con- 
science is  to  acknowledge  that  all  must  '  turn  Papists  if  King  and  Par- 
liament passed  a  law  to  that  effect.'  The  only  sure  foundation  is  to 
pass  '  an  act  against  persecution  for  religion '  of  which  '  all  degrees  of  people 
having  once  tasted  the  sweetness  '  would  '  never  suffer  themselves  to  be 
bereaved  thereof  again.' 

To  compel  to  conformity  in  religion  is  not  only  ineffectual,  but  noxious. 
To  offer  pardon  on  condition  of  conversion  '  is  a  destroying  of  the  spirit 
that  the  flesh  may  be  saved.'  To  the  objection  that  a  general  toleration 
will  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  he  answers  plainly  : — 

'  I  crave  leave  to  ask,  if  it  be  not  a  far  greater  confusion  both  before  God 
and  man,  and  of  more  dangerous  consequences  to  the  State  and  their 
own  souls,  for  a  thousand  men  and  women  of  the  several  religions  or 
opinions  to  assemble  together  every  Sunday  in  a  Parish  Church  for  fear 
of  imprisonment,  fines,  banishment  and  worse,  or  else  that  the  same 
thousand  men  and  women  being  permitted  freely,  may  meet  in  a  peace- 
able manner  at  the  several  places  according  to  their  respective  differing 
opinions  and  religion.  But  you  will  say  that  all  these  thousand  men  and 
women  were  good  Protestants,  before  this  licentiousness  of  being  what 
they  would  was  granted  them.  I  answer,  That  they  could  not  possibly  be 
good  Protestants,  but  either  were  hypocrites  and  time  servers,  or  else  that 
they  had  happened  by  chance,  or  rather  by  the  course  of  the  country, 
into  a  mere  formal  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whereof  they 
were  not  able  to  render  a  reason  if  it  had  been  demanded,  and  though 
they  should  have  still  continued  as  visible  members  of  a  true  Protestant 
Church,  and  participated  in  the  outward  meaning,  their  action  would  have 
been  never  the  more  accepted  of  the  Lord  whilst  they  had  lived,  nor  their 
persons  at  the  day  of  judgment.' 

And  so  the  high  argument  goes  on.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever.  Whilst  the  books  of  Eoger  Williams  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  I  have  never  met  with  the  slightest  contemporary 
allusion  to  the  work  from  which  I  have  been  quoting.     It  must  have  been 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  L 
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issued  clandestinely,  as  no  name  of  printer  or  of  the  place  of  printing 
appears  on  its  title-page,  though  Mr.  Eussell  Martineau  informs  me  that 
the  type  shows  it  to  have  been  printed  in  London. 

There  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  library,  the  pressmark 
of  the  one  in  the  Thomason  collection  being  E.  39.  1.  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Dexter' s  admirable  Bibliography  appended  to  '  The  CongregationaUsm  of 
the  last  Three  Hundred  Years '  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  and 
another  in  America. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  authorship  of  such  a  work.  It 
seems  most  unlikely  that  a  writer  who  was  capable  of  this  had  never 
written  anything  else.  Many  possible  names  have  arisen  in  my  mind, 
only  to  be  finally  rejected. 

The  only  Imown  writer  intellectually  likely  to  be  the  father  of  it  is 
Selden  ;  but  it  contains  blunders  on  constitutional  law  which  put  Selden 
out  of  the  question,  unless,  indeed,  he  deliberately  inserted  them,  and  a 
certain  warmth  of  tone  in  speaking  of  religion,  which  was  foreign  to  him, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  identity.  Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 


MATHER     AND     RANDOLPH 
(Contributed  by  C.  E.  Doble) 

At  the  end  of  vol.  xii.  of  the  Ballard  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
containing  a  very  interesting  series  of  letters  from  Dean  Hickes  (of 
Worcester,  deprived)  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  master  of  University  College, 
1692-1722,  there  is  a  copy  in  Dr.  Charlett's  elegant  handwriting  of  a 
letter  of  some  historical,  or  at  least  biographical,  interest.  It  is  from 
Edward  Kandolph  to  Dr.  Hickes,  covering  a  letter  from  Increase  Mather. 
Charlett  has  inadvertently  transcribed  the  signature  as  'Increase  Master,' 
and  the  historical  import  of  the  letter  appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  by 
subsequent  readers  accordingly.  Edward  Kandolph  was  the  well-known 
emissary  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  whose  intrigue  against  the  liberties 
of  New  England  was  only  frustrated  by  the  revolution.  All  the  histories 
of  the  Mathers,  and  indeed  of  New  England,  make  mention  of  a  letter 
dated  3  Dec.  1683,  which  purported  to  be  written  by  Increase  Mather  to 
a  friend  at  Amsterdam  (Pond,  '  Life  of  Increase  Mather,'  pp.  97  sq.  ; 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Eev.  Increase  Mather,  D.D.'  (1725), 
p.  35  ;  Hutchinson,  '  History  of  Massachusetts  '  (Salem,  1795),  vol.  i.  p. 
327  ;  Palfrey,  '  History  of  New  England,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  556  sqq.)  Mather, 
on  hearing  that  it  had  come  into  Eandolph's  hands  and  that  Eandolph 
was  making  use  of  it  to  damage  him,  not  only  repudiated  its  authorship, 
but  declared  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  Eandolph's  own.  Palfrey  suggests — the 
suggestion  reminds  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  favourite  phrase  '  to  cross 
over  and  figure  in  ' — that  it  was  really  the  production,  not  of  Increase, 
but  of  his  son  Cotton,  Mather,  and  that  the  former  intended  to  attribute 
its  fabrication,  not  to  Ediuard  Eandolph,  but  to  his  brother  Barnard. 
At  all  events  the  letter  of  Eandolph's  here  published  shows  him  to  us  as 
making  use  of  the  forged  letter  several  years  earlier  than  that  referred 
to  by  Palfrey  (vol.  iii.  p.  6Q>Q>).     There  is  a  copy  of  the  forged  letter  in 
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the  Eecord  Office,  and  extracts  from  it  were  printed  by  L'Estrange  in  his 
'  Observator,'  Nos.  173,  174,  and  176  (26  and  27  Nov.  and  1  Dec.  1684), 
but  I  cannot  find,  after  a  necessarily  imperfect  search,  that  it  has  yet  been 
printed  in  extenso.  I  may  add  that  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
forgery — if  forgery  there  were — was  Edward  Kandolph's. 


[BoDL.  MSS.  Ballabd  xii.  150] 

To  the  Revereiid  Dr.  Hicks  Deane  of  Worcester  at  his 
house  in  Worcester. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  20'".  84. 

S^, — I  should  disobhge  myselfe,  to  omitt  communicatmg  the  Enclosed 
to  you,  who  have  formerly  espoused  &  taken  paines  in  the  Proceedings 
agst  ye  Bostoners,  who  as  I  told  you  at  my  coming  away  were  greatly 
divided,  &  by  letters  since  receaved  from  thence  are  almost  impatient, 
till  his  majesty  has  accomplished  that  Settlement,  so  long  &  so  heavily 
carried  on.  The  Faction  there  last  Election  turned  out  all  Persons,  (y® 
Governor  poor  old  man  excepted)  in  the  Magistracy,  who  voted  for  a 
Submission  to  his  Majestys  gracious  Proposals  :  So  that  now  they  have 
y«  sole  Government  in  theyr  hands,  y®  Writer  of  y®  Inclosed  being  a 
very  hot  headed  Man,  has  a  great  Influence  upon  the  Party  :  &  what 
Cnipperdoling  &  John  of  Leyden  at  Munster  perswaded  the  People  to 
by  theyr  enthusiastick  Dreams  &  Visions,  this  Man  does  by  his  Intimacy 
with  the  Starrs  &  Planets,  being  a  great  Prognosticator,  as  by  severall 
of  his  books  upon  Cometts  &c.  When  I  may  be  so  happy  to  wait  upon 
you  in  London,  I  shall  make  my  Kemarks  with  you  upon  severall  Parts 
of  y®  letter :  In  generall  it  makes  me  beleive,  there  was  a  good  Under- 
standing betwixt  the  late  Plotters  here,  &  y®  Faction  in  New  England 
maintained  &  carried  on  by  y®  Medium  of  y®  Fanaticks  in  Holland :  it 
is  full  of  Treason,  Cant,  &  Lyes. 

It  is  true  y®  next  day  I  arrived  at  Boston,  there  was  a  great  Fire  in 
Boston,  but  no  man  thought  me  concerned  Further  than  to  be  sorry  for 
that  Calamity,  which  fell  heavy  upon  very  honest  Gentlemen,  but  this 
was  to  represent  me  to  y^  World  what  he  has  not  spared  to  give  out  in 
Boston  :  He  tells  a  great  Lye  in  saying  y®  King  was  well  pleased  in  theyr 
sending  away  the  Comissioners  &c. ;  you  may  remember  the  King  in  1664 
was  at  great  Charge  in  sending  over  Commissioners  thither  upon  sundry 
complaints  made  at  y®  Councill  board  &  instead  of  admitting  them  to 
Act  according  to  theyr  Commission  they  openly  by  sound  of  Trumpet 
declared  ag^*  theyr  Proceeding  and  would  not  permitt  them  to  stay  as 
Comissioners  in  Boston  and  so  returned  re  infectd,  and  this  high  Contempt 
of  theyrs  was  one  Article  ag^'  them  :  But  how  this  wicked  Party  will 
abuse  the  World  by  telling  such  palpable  Untruths  :  I  must  not  leave  of 
my  Old  Trade  with  you,  having  lived  in  Scotland  to  beg  your  book  of 
Jovian  ag^^  Julian  :  I  design  to  carry  that  with  other  good  books  to  New 
England  &c. 

Your  obliged  Freind  and  Servant 

E.  Eandolph. 


L  2 
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Boston  in  New  England  y=  S''  of  y"  10™  1683. 
S'^, — I  am  obliged  for  your  favor  in  writing  me  by  our  Agents  Eetume  ; 
which  letter  I  have  receaved  &  observe  w*  you  write  concerning  affairs 
in   England,  &  how  our  Freinds  are  there  wrongfully  abused.      I  am 
glad   God  has  preserved  our  Good  Freind  Mr.  Ferguson,  &  sent  him 
over  to  your  side  y®  Water,  where  theyr  malice  cannot  reach  him  :     We 
have  before  yours  came  to  hand  heard  y®  Great  Sufferings  of  several  of 
y®  Servants  of  y®  Lord.     What  you  say  as  to  theyr  Intentions  to  root  out 
Gods  word  among  us,  I  will  say  with  y®  L^^  Prophet  David,  The  Kighteous 
also  shall  see  this  &  feare  &  shall  laugh  them  to  Scorn  :  ^  .  .  ,  I  am 
well  assured  of  y®  happinesse  of  that  great  Freind  of  Gods  causse  y«  Lord 
of  Shaftsburry,  who  you  say  dyd  in  our  good  Freind  Mr.  Kecks  house,  if 
they  could  he  should  certainly  have  been  cut  of  by  those  evil  doers,  for 
they  can  new  mould  laws  as  they  please,  &  make  it  theyr  Studdy  more 
to  please  men  then  God.     Corrupt  are  they,  &  become  abominable  in 
theyr  wickednesse,  there  is  none  that  doth  Good  :  Jehovah  lookd  down 
from  heaven  to  see  if  there  were  any  would  understand   &   seek   after 
him,  no  all  are  seeking  after  Vanity  &  have  not  god  before  theyr  eys, 
yea,  from  y®  King  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  to  the  beggar.     It  was  a 
great  greif  to  me  to  heare  y®  death  of  that  good  Lord  Eussell,  &  how 
barbarously  y®  Earl  of  Essex  was  murthered  in  y®  Tower,  we  may  see  with 
half  an  eye  which  way  they  intend  to  drive  Poore  England.     Well ;  we 
can  only  say  with  holy  David,  Our  God  shall  come  and  shall  not  keep 
silence,  there  shall  goe  before  him  a  consuming  Fire,  a  Mighty  Tempest 
shall  be  stirred  up  round  about  him  to  whom  we  will  committ  all  our 
Concernes.     I  thank  you  for  y^  Care  in  getting  those  Prints  in  readinesse, 
pray  let  me  have  y^  following  books  sent  in  y®  same  ship  with  them ; 
The  New  covenant  in  Scotland,  Caryl  on  Job,  Mr.  Owens  last  works, 
&  [    ]  of  your  new  Geneva  Prints,  that  I  may  collect  of  all  to  sweeten  y® 
milk  to  the  Palate  of  these  good  Christians,  who  praised  be  God  receave 
with  CheerefuUness  our  Administration  :  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  to  heare  the  Lord  hath  raised  up  a  Defender  for  his  People 
in  Hungary,  &  I  am  certainly  of  Opinion  the  Lords  work  will  be  done 
by  those  Heathens,  &  the  Whore  of  Babylon  shall  fall,  his  late  signes 
in  y®  heavens  did  foretell  as  much,  my  Prayers  shall  be  continually  for 
theyr  Victory,  for  certainly  it  is  his  Will  it  shall  be  so.  .  .  . 

As  to  affairs  in  these  parts  which  you  desire  to  have  account  of,  I 
shall  tell  you  y^  same  week  our  Agents  arrived,  Kandulph  also  arrived, 
with  a  Summons  from  y^  King  for  our  Charter.  The  next  day  after  he 
arrived  was  a  sad  Fire,  burnt  down  the  richest  part  of  y®  Town,  which 
some  believe  was  done  by  his  meanes,  for  some  few  days  after  he  went  out 
of  Town,  or  certainly  he  would  have  ended  theyr  days  throe  some  of  y® 
Tumultuous  Sufferers  :  He  has  made  it  his  businesse  to  spread  the  Kings 
Declaration  all  about  y^  Country,  and  perswaded  two  Colonys  to  fall  of 
from  uniting  with  us  :  A  General  Court  hath  been  called  here  &  held 
14  days.  The  Governor  &  several  of  our  Magistrates  not  regarding  God 
or  theyr  Country  have  voted  to  surrender  theyr  Charter  to  y®  King  :  But 
y^  Deputy  Governor  with  several  other  magistrates,  and  most  of  y®  house 

'  This  and  subsequent  marks  of  elision  are  reproduced  from  the  original. 
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of  Deputys  wlio  feare  God  more  then  man  are  for  Keeping  our  Priviledges, 
which  is  my  Opinion  also.  And  whatever  the  Event  may  be,  we  ought  to 
stand  by  them  with  our  hves  &  Fortunes,  for  so  Ahab  required  Naboths 
Vineyard. 

We  have  had  great  ineouragement  from  our  Freinds  in  England,  for 
several  Good  &  worthy  men  among  y^  Law  Doctors,  have  counselled  us 
to  stand  it  out  at  law.  But  in  England  Mony  will  do  much.  This 
Eandulph  has  been  a  mortal  Enemy  to  our  Country  &  most  say  if  he 
had  not  often  moved  his  Majesty,  he  would  not  have  been  concerned,  for 
he  was  satisfyed  with  our  sending  away  y®  Comissioners.  It  has  cost  these 
people  much  mony,  &  if  2  or  3000  will  buy  it  of,  we  have  those  who 
will  give  it.  We  have  good  Freinds  in  England  who  will  largely  con- 
tribute, but  dare  not  be  seen  for  feare  of  Trouble.  We  expect  great 
Quantitys  of  Freinds  to  come  over  from  England.  God  will  certainly 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  Saints,  &  those  that  live  shall  feare  our  great 
Jehovah.  .  .  .  Pray  when  you  see  Mr.  Ferguson,  give  him  my  kind  Salutes, 
if  he  continue  his  resolutions  of  coming  over  hither,  he  shall  find  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  but  I  feare  he  must  be  forced  to  change  his  name,  for  tho  we 
have  power  in  our  Charter  to  protect  such  as  fly  from  Persecution  as  wee 
did  Goffe  &  W^haly,  yet  we  feare  that  Priviledge  will  be  forced  from  us  : 
God  grant  we  may  keep  our  heavenly  Charter,  purchased  by  Jesus,  that 
also  would  be  demanded  if  some  durst.  But  now  a  Jesuite  is  a  Courtier 
&  what  you  will  so  he  is  no  enemy  of  y^  Court,  he  may  be  any  thing. 

Some  report  that  Mr.  Gates  is  out  of  Favor  for  discovering  y^  Popish 
Plot,  &ca ;  had  he  but  sworn  for  them,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a 
Bishop,  if  S^  L.  J[enkins]  pleased  :  This  comes  to  you  by  y®  way  of 
Barbados  by  a  Jew.  My  Service  to  Mr.  Keck,  his  Son  is  hopefull  &  one 
that  feares  y®  Lord.  Kandulph  is  returned,  God  will  certainly  follow  him, 
for  he  has  done  us  much  prejudice  ;  if  he  miscarry s  in  his  Voyage,  its 
Gods  just  judgement.    I  will  conclude  the  L^  liveth,  Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Y^'^  in  Jesus  Christ 

I.  M. 

Increase  Master  Minister  of  y''  2'^  Independent  Church  in  Boston. 
To  my  Worthy  Freind  Mr.  Gouge  Minister  in  Amsterdam. 

[Endorsed  by  Ballard]  Mr.  Eandolph  Lre.  to  Dean  Hicks  from  Boston  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Masters  a  canting  Minister  Lre.  from  thence  to  Mr.  Gouge. 


THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    GENEEAL    BEADDOCK 
(Communicated  by  J.  Cook  Wilson) 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  one  William  Johnston,  a  com- 
missariat officer  attached  to  the  force  of  General  Braddock,  whose  opera- 
tions against  Fort  Du  Quesne  terminated  so  disastrously  to  the  British 
arms.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  (together  with  the  military  chest  of 
which  he  was  in  charge)  was  in  the  second  of  the  corps  into  which  the 
general  divided  his  little  army,  and  so  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  men  and  officers  composing  the  advanced  force. 
The  letter  itself  needs  Httle  comment.     The  unhappy  story  has  been 
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« 

often  told — by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  '  History  of  the  United  States  ; '  with 
substantial  accuracy  in  all  its  leading  features  by  Thackeray  in  the 
'  Virginians,'  but  by  no  writer  combining  more  happily  grace  of  style 
and  descriptive  power  with  correctness  of  detail  than  Mr.  Parkman  in 
his  recent  work  on  '  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.'  To  the  admirable  narrative 
of  Mr.  Parkman  this  letter  can  add  but  little.  Still,  as  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  actors  in  events  of  so  much  moment,  it  may  not  be  without 
value,  whilst  the  local  touches  and  quaint  style  of  a  writer  dating  from 
Philadelphia  just  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  may  possess  an  inter- 
est of  their  own. 

It'  may  be  noted  that  the  Captain  Orme  to  whose  care  the  letter  was 
committed  for  carriage  to  England  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Braddock,  and  in  that  capacity  a  colleague  of  Colonel  George  Washington ; 
he  was  himself  wounded  in  the  action  in  which  his  chief  lost  his  life,  A 
portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

'  Dear  Frank, — I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  soon  after 
my  arrival  at  Williamsburgh  in  Virginia,  the  latter  end  of  March  last. 
1  likewise  wrote  to  you  from  Fort  Cumberland  the  beginning  of  June 
last — in  which  letters  I  gave  you  an  account  of  the  most  material  occur- 
rences which  fell  under  my  observation  within  that  period,  and  I  am  now 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  narrative  of  our  proceedings  since  that  time. 

*  The  10th  of  June  last  General  Braddock  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  consisting  of  about  2,300  men,  marched  from  Fort  Cumberland 
towards  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  is  about  114  miles  distant  from  Fort 
Cumberland,  but  finding  his  march  greatly  obstructed  by  a  great  number 
of  provision  waggons  and  other  carriages  for  stores  that  we  had  w^ith  us, 
we  moved  but  slowly,  being  obliged  to  cut  a  road  through  a  wilderness 
and  level  little  mountains  to  bring  our  carriages  &c.  forward.  These  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions  induced  the  general  to  make  a  division  of  our  little 
army  that  he  might  march  with  more  expedition  ;  accordingly  at  the  Little 
Meadows  about  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Cumberland,  he  pursued  his  march 
with  about  1200  men,  taking  no  more  baggage  or  stores  than  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  left  the  command  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
army  to  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  a  great  number  of  provision  waggons  &c., 
who  had  orders  to  march  after  as  fast  as  possible.  In  this  last  division  I 
march'd  with  the  military  chest,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  I  did,  as  it 
afterwards  proved.  In  this  manner  we  pursued  our  route  through  a  deso- 
late country,  uninhabited  by  anything  but  wild  Indians,  bears,  and  rattle- 
snakes, and  as  we  had  most  of  the  waggons  with  our  detachment,  and 
our  horses  greatly  reduced  for  want  of  forage,  'twas  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  general,  notwithstanding  we  made  all  the  expedition  we 
could.  As  we  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for  all  our  waggons, 
we  were  under  a  necessity  to  leave  a  good  many  behind  at  every  encamp- 
ment we  marched  from  under  a  proper  guard,  and  the  next  day  halt  to 
send  back  horses  for  those  waggons  to  join  us.  In  this  manner  we  con- 
tinued our  march,  sometimes  five  and  sometimes  six  miles  a  day,  without 
any  interruption  from  an  enemy  except  from  a  few  straggling  French 
Indians  who  kill'd  and  scalp'd  three  or  four  of  our  people.      By  these 
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slow  marches,  the  detachment  with  the  general  was  six  days'  march  in 
our  front,  and  as  he  had  gone  through  several  dangerous  passes,  and 
finding  the  enemy  had  not  taken  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was  imagined 
they  were  extremely  weak  and  would  not  stand  a  siege,  much  less  meet 
him  in  the  woods.  His  detachment  marched  on  cheerfully,  passed  the 
Monongahely  twice,  and  when  they  were  within  about  six  miles  of  the 
French  fort  called  Du  Quesne  on  the  river  Ohio,  the  general's  scouts,  who 
were  at  some  distance  in  the  front,  came  back  upon  the  advanced  party 
and  told  them  there  were  a  body  of  Indians  going  to  attack  them,  upon 
which  Colonel  Gage,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  formed  his  men  for 
the  attack,  which  began  immediately  by  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy 
which  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  his  men  and  put  the  rest  in 
some  confusion  ;  nevertheless  they  fired  away  but  without  much  execution, 
the  enemy  having  secured  themselves  behind  trees  in  such  a  manner  that 
our  people  could  not  see  them.  The  main  body  advanced  immediately,  and 
the  action  became  general  for  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  we  lost  a  great  number  of  our  men.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  our  officers  to  make  the  men  save  their  fire  and  advance  briskly  upon 
the  enemy,  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and  retreated 
shamefully  in  great  disorder  and  confusion,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage ;  nor  could  they  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stop  till  they  came  to  a  plantation  of  Gist's,^  which  is  very 
near  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  action,  and  there  only  in  parts,  many 
of  them  proceeding  as  far  as  where  our  detachment  was  encamped  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  Gist's. 
You  may  easily  imagine  I  was  greatly  alarmed  and  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  general's  defeat  and  to  see  so  many  gallant  officers  wounded  and  the 
men  coming  to  our  camp  in  small  parties  and  most  of  them  wounded. 
The  general  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  July,  being  the  second  day 
after  he  joined  us.  It  was  a  great  happiness  I  was  not  with  the  general  ; 
if  I  had,  the  military  chest,  vouchers,  and  all  my  baggage  would  have 
been  lost,  and  myself  perhaps  knocked  on  the  head. 

*  As  our  horses  were  greatly  reduced,  and  having  a  great  number  of 
wounded  officers  and  men  which  we  were  obliged  to  carry  in  waggons,  it 
was  judged  necessary  that  we  should  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  that  Colonel  Dunbar  had  with  him  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded back  again  to  Fort  Cumberland  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

'  In  this  engagement  we  had  about  six  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
In  our  retreat  I  had  not  my  clothes  oft'  till  we  arrived  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, and  lay  every  night  upon  a  deer  skin  on  the  ground.  I  did  this  to 
accommodate  two  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  my  tent,  and  notwith- 
standing this  and  other  hardships  I  enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of  health 
during  the  march  from  and  back  to  Fort  Cumberland,  excepting  a  little 
touch  of  the  flux  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Little  Meadows  as  we  marched 

'  Christopher  Gist  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  colonial  enterprise  in  this  part  of 
North  America :  a  settlement  of  his  is  here  referred  to.  For  a  notice  of  Gist,  and 
(among  other  matters  concerning  him)  the  story  of  an  adventure  of  his,  in  company 
with  Major  ^George  Washington,  Mr.  Parkman's  book  may  be  consulted  (vol.  i. 
pp.  133,  &c.)  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.  p.  76,  for  a  reference  to  the  '  adventurous  '  Gist. 
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upwards.  Poor  BiMy  Porter  lias  had  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  but  I 
dare  say  was  he  in  Old  England  again  he  would  not  willingly  take  another 
trip  to  gather  laurels  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  nor  should  I  be  very 
solicitous  to  undertake  it  if  I  was  to  be  subject  to  the  same  fatigue  and 
hardship ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  sometimes  taste  these  bitters, 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  sweets  more  agreeable. 

'  This  much  I  intended  to  have  sent  from  Fort  Cumberland  when  we 
came  there,  but  had  not  an  opportunity,  and  therefore  I  shall  now  con- 
tinue to  give  you  some  account  of  our  march  from  Fort  Cumberland  to 
Philadelphia.  After  halting  about  eight  days  at  the  fort  we  proceeded  on 
our  march  to  this  place,  and  arrived  here  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
Pen'iisylvania  is  much  the  best  country  of  any  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  upon  the  continent,  and  much  more  plenty  of  provisions  than 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  first  town  of  note  we  came  to  in  this  pro- 
vince was  Carlisle,  which  from  a  wilderness  about  eight  years  ago  is  now 
become  a  flourishing  town,  a  number  of  good  plantations  round  it,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
houses  in  it,  and  some  very  good  ones  built  in  a  genteel  taste.  Lancaster 
is  another  good  town  we  pas'd  thro' ;  you  will  not  see  many  inland  towns  in 
England  so  large  as  this,  and  none  that  are  so  regular,  and  yet  this  town 
I  am  told  is  not  above  twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  a  most  delightful 
country  round  it.  It  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Dutch  people.  From  thence 
we  came  to  Philadelphia,  a  large  and  populous  city,  situated  upon  a  fine 
river  called  Delaware,  as  delightful  a  situation  as  ever  I  saw,  and  as  great 
hospitality  from  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  an  excellent  market  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  twice  a  week ;  in  short,  a  man  may 
live  in  this  place  as  comfortably  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  city 
is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  all  straight  at  right  angles.  They  have 
a  noble  brick  building  for  the  Assembly  or  House  of  Burgesses,  a  college 
for  the  instruction  of  youths,  originally  begun  by  Mr.  Whitfield's  followers 
for  a  place  of  worship  for  him  to  preach  in,  but  afterwards  converted  to 
the  above  use.  A  noble  church  with  a  fine  spire,  a  number  of  quakers' 
meeting-houses,  a  very  large  presbyterian  meeting-house,  the  largest  and 
first  I  ever  saw  with  a  steeple  to  it,  and  many  other  buildings  for  Dutch 
protestants,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Moravians — in  short  there  are  as 
many  different  persuasions  here  as  in  London,  but  the  most  powerful  are 
the  quakers.  It  gives  me  uneasiness  that  we  are  to  quit  this  place  soon, 
but  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  make  a  campaign ;  they  must  be 
obedient  and  subject  to  command,  and  we  are  now  mider  orders  to  march 
from  hence  next  Monday  for  Albany  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and 
from  thence  God  knows  where.  From  the  time  we  get  there  I  shall  have 
travelled  from  the  time  of  my  landing  in  Virginia  at  least  a  thousand 
miles. 

'  This  goes  by  Captain  Orme,  who  is  returning  to  England,  to  whom  I 

am  under  great  obligations,  and  I  shall  write  to  you  again  by  a  ship  that 

goes  from  hence  in  a  few  days  which  perhaps  will  reach  you  before  this 

letter.     Pray  write  to  me  often  and  direct  to  me  at  Philadelphia  or  New 

York. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

'  I  am,  d^  Frank,  Yours  Sincerely,  W.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  23,  1755. 
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The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament.  By  Eberhaed 
ScHEADEE,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  second  enlarged  German  edition  by 
the  Eev.  0.  C.  Whitehouse,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cheshunt 
College.     Vol.  i.     (London  :  WilHams  &  Norgate,  1885.) 

In  this  work  Dr.  Schrader  examines  in  order  the  allusions  occurring  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  history,  geography,  mythology  &c.  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  transcribing  from  the  inscriptions  the 
passages  which  illustrate  them,  and  explaining  the  import  and  bearing  of 
each.  The  author  is  favourably  known,  not  less  by  his  thorough  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Assyrians 
than  by  his  judgment  and  moderation  ;  and  from  the  first  appearance  of 
his  work  in  1872,  it  has  taken  rank  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  interval  between  1872  and  1882,  the  date  of  the  second 
German  edition,  many  fresh  texts  have  been  brought  to  light,  notably  the 
Creation  and  Deluge  tablets  discovered  by  the  late  George  Smith ;  these, 
in  the  present  work,  are  all  incorporated,  or  duly  noticed,  in  their  proper 
place.  In  the  introduction,  p.  xxxii,  notice  is  taken  of  the  identification 
of  Pul  (2  K.  XV.  19)  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  which,  long  after  the  proba- 
bilities in  its  favour  had  been  urged  by  Dr.  Schrader,  was  definitely 
established  in  1884,  by  Mr.  Pinches,  from  texts  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  volume  of  the  translation  extends  to  2  K.  xviii. 
and  embraces  therefore  Sennacherib's  own  account  of  his  campaign 
of  701  B.C.  directed  specially  against  the  rebellious  Phoenician  and 
Philistine  cities,  in  which  the  mission  of  Eabshakeh  to  Jerusalem, 
with  the  other  incidents  related  by  the  Biblical  narrator,  forms  a  par- 
ticular episode.  Sennacherib's  inscription  is  translated  and  explained  in 
detail,  and  combined  with  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  varied  and  often  un- 
expected illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Dr.  Schrader's  work 
contains  make  it  indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel.  Not  merely  do  the  kings  of  Assyria,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  become  living  characters,  but  many  geographical 
and  other  terms  assume  a  new  significance  when  read  in  the  light  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Why  the  excursus  embracing  the  entire 
Babylonian  legend  of  the  Deluge  has  been  omitted  in  the  translation,  it 
is  difiicult  to  divine.  This  excursus  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  features  common  to  the  Babylonian  and  the  Biblical  account 
in  their  relation  to  the  entire  legend  ;  and  its  omission  has  just  the  effect 
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of  rendering  the  translation  imperfect.  Why  should  a  part  of  the  original 
work,  to  which  in  the  footnote  on  p.  56  attention  is  specially  directed, 
be  withheld  from  the  English  reader?  Let  us  hope  that  the  missing 
excursus  may  appear  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

S.  E.  Deiver. 


Italy  and  her  Invaders.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Durham  University.  Vols.  iii.  iv. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1885.) 

The  present  instalment  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's  work  is  written  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  than  its  predecessor.  Two  thick  volumes  carry  on  the  story 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Gothic  power  in  Italy  by  Narses  in  553.  The  period  is  a  short  one, 
but  it  is  crowded  with  questions  of  the  highest  interest.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Gothic  kingdom  by  Theodoric  and  its  overthrow  by  Belisarius 
are  subjects  worthy  of  the  historian's  utmost  efforts. 

These  volumes  are  a  decided  improvement  on  the  former  ones.  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  narrative  is  as  smooth  and  as  picturesque  as  ever,  and  as  a 
popular  account  of  the  history  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  he  is  also  a 
riper  and  less  isolated  student  than  he  was.  He  grasps  his  subject  more 
firmly,  digresses  less,  and  keeps  an  eye  on  weak  points.  He  has  read  more 
of  what  others  have  written,  and  has  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  history 
from  different  points  of  view.  He  has  also  devoted  much  time  and  travel 
to  the  study  of  events  in  their  geographical  surroundings.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  his  discussions  of  such  local  questions  as  those  connected 
with  the  great  siege  of  Eome  or  with  the  battle  of  the  Apennines.  He 
places  Totila's  defeat  near  Scheggia,  and  transfers  to  the  same  spot  the 
victory  of  Fabius  over  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  at  Sentinum  (b.c.  295).  He 
is  always  at  his  best  when  he  comes  on  topographical  difficulties  in  his 
Procopius. 

Mr.  Hodgkin's  tone  is  less  peaceful  than  we  should  expect  from  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  drum  and  trumpet  histories.  This,  however,  is  not 
entirely  his  own  choice,  for  the  Gothic  war  is  essentially  a  drum  and 
trumpet  subject,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  a  war  full  of  exciting 
scenes  and  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  and  crowded  as  few  others  are  with 
deeds  of  knightly  daring.  Its  only  worthy  rival  is  the  Hannibalic  war  ;  and 
it  is  like  the  Hannibalic  war  in  standing  as  a  landmark  between  two  ages  of 
Italian  history.  The  Eome  which  Theodoric  left  was  still  the  Eome  of  the 
Caesars,  but  the  Eome  which  Narses  entered  was  already  the  Eome  of  the 
popes.  The  historian  is  more  or  less  than  human  who  is  beyond  the 
fascination  of  a  subject  like  this.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  horse  and 
away  with  Belisarius  or  Totila  than  to  work  out  the  policy  of  Theodoric 
from  the  bombastic  riddles  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ennodius.  This  part  of 
his  work  Mr.  Hodgkin  passes  over  rather  slightly,  either  referring  us  for 
details  to  Dahn's  *  Konige  der  German  en,'  or  adjourning  them  to  his  own 
forthcoming  analysis  of  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus. 

Yet  some  points  even  of  the  military  narrative  might  have  been  made 
clearer  by  a  reference  to  the  civil  government  of  Italy.     An  example  may 
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be  given  in  the  uniform  superiority  of  the  Komans  to  the  Goths  in  battle. 
In  mere  courage  there  was  little  to  choose  between  them,  but  the  bar- 
barians had  the  advantage  in  physical  strength  and  for  a  long  time  in 
numbers  also,  while  the  superiority  of  Eoman  discipline  was  partly 
neutralised  by  the  variety  of  the  troops,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of 
individual  adventure.  Mr.  Hodgkin  quotes  with  just  respect  the  opinion 
of  Belisarius  himself,  that  the  Eoman  victories  were  won  by  their  mounted 
archers.  The  Goths  had  no  cavalry  which  could  fight  from  a  distance,  no 
infantry  which  could  stand  a  sudden  charge  of  horse.  Much  too  is  due 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  generals.  The  light  and  ready  stratagems 
of  Belisarius  contrast  admirably  with  the  clumsy  schemes  of  Vitigis  for 
drugging  the  sentinels  or  half  blockading  Kome.  But  there  is  another 
cause  worth  study  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  7,500  men.  Theodoric  had 
cantoned  his  people  in  the  north,  so  that  the  plain  of  Lombardy  was 
always  the  heart  of  the  monarchy.  Pavia  was  its  centre  when  Ildibad's 
1,000  Goths  were  all  that  had  escaped  the  arms  and  policy  of  Belisarius  ; 
and  from  Pavia  the  last  Gothic  king  started  on  his  forlorn  attempt  to 
relieve  the  garrison  of  Cumae.  But  this  time  Italy  was  conquered  from 
the  south.  Belisarius  won  Sicily  by  the  capture  of  Palermo,  and  scarcely 
had  to  fight  again  till  he  came  before  Naples.  Even  then  Vitigis  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Kome  like  a  vulgar  outpost,  because  his  warriors 
were  still  mostly  stationary  in  Gaul  and  Dalmatia.  Thus  Belisarius  took 
the  Gothic  position  in  the  rear,  and  conquered  the  larger  half  of  Italy 
without  serious  fighting.  The  Appian  road  was  abandoned  to  him,  but 
it  took  him  two  years'  work  to  clear  the  Flaminian. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  devotes  much  attention  to  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  here 
again  we  note  similar  omissions  in  his  graceful  narrative.  He  gives  us 
the  history  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  at  length,  without  ever  seeming  to  see 
that  the  work  of  their  reigns  was  in  the  quiet  reforms  which  built  up  the 
great  conquering  power  of  Justinian's  time.  Nor  do  we  get  a  much 
clearer  view  of  Justinian  himself,  or  of  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  him 
for  the  conquests  of  his  generals.  Much  depends  on  the  credibility  of 
the  Historia  Arcana — a  question  which  calls  for  a  more  decided  treat- 
ment than  it  has  met  with  at  Mr.  Hodgkin's  hands.  Such  a  collection 
of  scandalous  tales  must  be  either  substantially  true  or  practically  false, 
and  ought  to  contain  in  itself  materials  for  a  decision. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  make  too  much  of  these  matters.  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  narrative  is  not  unworthy  of  its  subject,  and  he  is  the  first 
Englishman  since  Gibbon's  time  who  has  ventured  to  trace  the  story  of 
the  Gothic  war  to  the  death  of  Teias,  w^iere  Procopius  leaves  it. 

It  is  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that  we  bid  farewell  to  Italy  before 
the  tragedy  is  quite  complete.  True,  those  twenty  years  of  war  had 
brought  her  very  low.  The  old  queen  of  the  nations  sat  forlorn.  The  old 
Empire  had  vanished  long  ago  from  Eome,  the  consulship  was  abolished, 
and  now  her  ancient  senate  had  also  perished.  The  papacy  too  had  sunk 
till  even  Eavenna  could  dispute  her  primacy.  Of  the  brave  Goths  who 
gave  her  a  last  taste  of  peace  and  splendour,  none  were  left  but  the  tiny 
band  which  held  the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumae.  '  In  Italy  there  remained  the 
logothetes  of  Justinian.'  Yet,  after  all,  the  logothetes  of  Justinian  repre- 
sented something  more  than  mere  oppression.     The  sword  of  Narses  at 
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• 
least  kept  out  the  wilder  barbarism  of  Franks  and  Lombards,  wliicli  broke 

up  the  unity  of  Italy  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.     We  have  only 

now  to  wish  our  author  all  success  in  his  treatment  of  the  obscure  and 

difficult  period  next  before  him,  on  which  he  enters  with  so  light  a  heart. 

H.  M.  GWATKIN. 


L'Imperatrice  Theodora.  Etude  critique  par  Antonin  Debidour,  Fro- 
fesseur  d'Histoire  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Nancy.  (Paris  :  Dentu, 
1885.) 

This  is  a  French  translation  of  a  thesis  published  by  the  same  writer  as 
far  back  as  1877.  M.  Debidour  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
Theodora  is  a  much- slandered  woman.  Her  scandalous  life  is  a  malicious 
figment  of  Procopius.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  contemporary  evidence 
against  her,  and  the  whole  story  is  a  wicked  perversion  of  her  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  helpless  and  degraded  of  her  sex.  As  empress  also  she  is 
blameless.  Her  firmness  saved  Justinian  during  the  Nika  riot,  and  her 
treatment  of  Belisarius  is  fully  justified  by  his  misconduct  of  the  Persian 
war  for  political  purposes.  Even  her  '  heresy '  was  nothing  but  dislike 
of  controversy,  coupled  with  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  persecuted 
Severn  s  of  Antioch. 

The  question  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  M.  Debidour  has  fairly 
stated  the  case  for  Theodora.  A  few  slips  seem  to  have  escaped  him,  as 
where  he  makes  Amalasuntha  marry  Theodahad,  instead  of  adopting  him 
as  a  brother.  We  may  also  commend  to  him  a  further  study  of  Dahn's 
*  Procopius,'  which  he  seems  to  Imow  only  at  second  hand. 

H.  M.  G. 


La  Guerra  del  Vespro  Siciliano  ;  scritta  da  Michele  Amari. 
(Milano :  HoepH,  1886.) 

Senator  Michele  Amari  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  his  History 
of  the  Sicilian  Vesper,  a  work  known  throughout  Europe  in  many  transla- 
tions. Although  he  had  several  times  revised  this  history,  written  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  the  important  documents  lately  discovered,  especially 
in  the  Barcelona  archives,  rendered  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
indispensable.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  addition  of  many  facts  and 
details  formerly  unknown  has  not  essentially  modified  the  conclusions  of 
the  venerable  historian,  whose  acute  critical  sense  had  already  overturned 
what  was  legendary  regarding  the  Vesper,  and  reduced  to  their  veritable 
proportions  the  figure  of  John  of  Procida  and  his  supposed  conspiracy. 
The  revolt  of  the  Vesper  continues  to  be  for  Amari  the  sudden  bursting 
forth  of  a  revolution  which  -had  been  naturally  and  spontaneously  ripening 
in  Sicily  against  Angevin  oppression,  and  which  was  laden  with  many  and 
weighty  consequences.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  wealth  of  new  facts  and 
documents  added  to  this  last  edition  that  it  may  really  be  regarded  as 
a  new  book.  It  is  certainly  one  which  all  students  of  the  period  will 
welcome  gladly.  U.  B. 
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Simon  de  Montfort,  Comte  de  Leicester  :  sa  vie,  son  role  politiq2ce  en 
France  et  en  Angleterre.  Par  Chakles  B:6mont.  (Paris  :  Alphonse 
Picard,  1884.) 

If  it  were  not  too  rash  a  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  any  historical 
work,  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  probably  the  definitive  book  about 
Simon  de  Montfort,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  facts  of  his  life  are  concerned. 
As  a  Frenchman,  writing  the  life  of  one  who,  more  French  than  English 
in  origin,  kept  up  a  constant  connexion  with  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  spent  many  active  years  south  of  the  Channel,  M.  Bemont  has 
special  qualifications  for  the  task,  and  opportunities  for  research  in 
directions  not  previously  worked  out.  He  appears  to  have  made  good 
use  of  these  opportunities,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  whence  any  further  infor- 
mation of  importance  is  to  be  obtained.  His  book  is  a  welcome  and 
important  contribution  to  English  history.  It  is  characterised  by  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  general  history,  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  medieval  institutions  of  this  country,  great  industry,  sober 
judgment,  and  a  sufiicient  but  not  excessive  sympathy  with  the  subject 
of  his-memoir.  M.  Luchaire,  who  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion, 
says  (in  a  notice  in  La  Gironde)  that  it  is  '  un  des  meilleurs  livres 
d'histoire  qui  ont  ete  juges  en  Sorbonne  depuis  bien  des  annees  ; '  and  we 
can  well  believe  it. 

M.  Bemont  begins  with  a  very  complete  survey,  involving  in  some 
cases  a  criticism,  of  the  authorities  for  the  subject,  ancient  and  modern. 
Of  these,  the  English  are  nearly  all  already  well  known,  almost  the  only 
exception  being  a  chronicle  in  the  Bodleian  library,  which  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy  catalogues  under  the  title  '  Brutus  abbreviatus,  &c.'  It  is  not  an 
authority  of  great  importance,  but  M.  Bemont  has  done  us  a  service  by 
rinting  the  portion  that  concerns  De  Montfort  in  his  appendix.  But  it 
is  from  French  documents  that  M.  Bemont  has  drawn  most  of  his  new 
information.  The  Layettes  du  tresor  des  chartes,  and  the  contents  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  the  Archives,  have  supplied  him  with  a 
good  many  fresh  facts.  Among  his  lyieces  jnstificatives,  which  occupy 
120  pages,  M.  Bemont  has  printed  many  of  the  documents  which  he 
has  made  use  of.  I  need  only  mention  the  will  of  De  Montfort,  hitherto 
entirely  unknown,  and  the  articles  of  accusation  brought  against  the  earl 
by  the  Gascons,  as  showing  how  high  an  interest  attaches  to  the  papers 
which  M.  Bemont  has  thus  brought  to  light.  It  is  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  M.  Bemont,  in  discussing  the  English  chronicles,  considers  the 
'  Continuation '  of  Matthew  Paris  from  1259  to  1272,  and  the  '  Chronicon 
de  Bellis  Lewes  et  Evesham,'  both  hitherto  attributed  to  Kishanger,  to  be 
by  different  authors,  and  he  further  believes  the  latter  to  be  copied  from 
the  former.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  the  question  here.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  first  point  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  but  not  so  the  second.  On  the  contrary,  the  *  Chronicon '  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  work  of  an  intimate  personal  adherent  of  De  Montfort, 
written  soon  after  his  death,  and  used  a  good  deal  later  by  the  author  of 
the  '  Continuation.' 

In  what  maybe  called  the  first  period  of  De  Montfort's  life,  that  which 
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ends  with  his  departure  to  Gascony  in  1248,  M.  Bemont  has  not  much  to 
add  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  About  the  date  of  Simon's  birth  he 
is,  Hke  others,  in  the  dark,  but  he  gives  some  additional  reasons  for 
beheving  that  it  occurred,  at  any  rate,  before  1209.  French  sources  have 
added  some  new  facts  respecting  the  negotiations  which  accompanied  his 
arrival  in  England,  and  were  connected  with  his  claim  on  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  Among  other  things  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Simon's 
elder  brother  Amauri  did  not  surrender  his  claim  for  nothing,  but  for  a 
consideration  of  1,500Z.  in  Paris  money.  Another  fact  of  interest  is 
that  before  his  wooing  of  Henry's  sister  Eleanor,  De  Montfort  had 
already  been  in  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  countess  of  Boulogne,  who 
was  ten  years  his  senior,  and  for  that  of  the  countess  of  Flanders,  who, 
as  M.  Bemont  says,  was  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother.  After  this 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  ambition  or  love  predominated  in  his  last  and 
more  successful  suit.  M.  Bemont  has  collected,  in  a  note,  various 
references  showing  that  De  Montfort  acted  as  a  member  of  what  may 
already  be  called  the  privy  council  during  the  years  before  his  marriage. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  additional  facts,  I  can  hardly  think,  with 
M.  Bemont,  that  it  is  an  '  exaggerated '  expression  to  say  that  '  of  this 
period  of  De  Montfort's  life  we  know  but  little.' 

M.  Bemont  is  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  first 
quarrel  between  De  Montfort  and  the  king,  in  1239,  which  was  never  fully 
understood  before.  It  was  known  that  money  was  in  some  way  or  other 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  the  details  of  the  affair,  which  is  interesting  as 
the  first  step  towards  Lewes  and  Evesham,  had  eluded  observation.  It 
now  appears  that  Simon  had  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from 
the  count  of  Brittany.  The  count,  who  intended  going  on  a  crusade, 
but  found  himself  embarrassed  by  Simon's  inability  to  repay  the  debt, 
applied  to  the  pope,  who  threatened  to  excommunicate  De  Montfort  if  he 
did  not  pay.  De  Montfort,  driven  to  extremities,  made  his  brother-in-law, 
the  king,  surety  for  the  debt,  but  without  his  knowledge.  The  claim 
was  then,  in  some  way  or  other,  transferred  to  the  count  of  Savoy,  who, 
after  dunning  Simon  for  some  time  in  vain,  applied  to  Henry  as  his 
surety.  The  secret  then  came  out,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry  lost 
his  temper.  The  transaction  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  De  Montfort, 
but  nevertheless  it  did  not  justify  the  additional  charge  made,  by  Henry 
against  his  brother-in-law,  '  accusation  au  moins  deplacee  en  un  tel  lieu 
et  pour  un  pareil  motif,'  as  M.  Bemont  says.  Some  uncertainty  has 
been  felt  hitherto  whether  Simon  actually  went  on  crusade  in  1240. 
He  certainly  intended  to  do  so,  but  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to 
render  it  improbable,  in  the  default  of  direct  evidence,  that  he  actually 
went.  M.  Bemont,  however,  has  no  doubt  that  he  did  so,  and  he  adds 
in  a  note,  *  La  publication  du  tome  iv.  de  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Luard)  est 
venue  lever  tous  les  doutes.'  I  am  not  certain  to  what  evidence  he 
refers. 

It  is  more  important  to  determine  what  part  De  Montfort  took  in  the 
parliament  of  1244,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  serious  effort  was  made 
to  check  the  expenditure  of  the  government  and  to  establish  a  council 
which  should  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the  baronage  than  the  irre- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  king.     Among  the  committee  then  chosen  by 
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parliament  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  were  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and 
Leicester,  Eoger  Bigod,  the  earl  marshal,  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Worcester.  These  names  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the 
movement.  Some  of  them,  as  Kichard  of  Cornwall  and  Eoger  Bigod,  had 
already  on  more  than  one  occasion  opposed  the  king's  caprice  ;  the  bishops 
were  warm  supporters  of  De  Montfort.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  latter  had 
been  for  several  years  one  of  the  intimate  advisers  of  the  crown,  that  he 
was  at  this  time  and  remained  for  some  years  more  in  high  favour  with  the 
king,  and  that  he  would  hardly  have  been  sent  to  Gascony  in  1248  had 
his  opposition  been  such  as  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  Henry.  But  we 
need  not  therefore  conclude  that  on  this  occasion  his  opposition  was  only 
a  feint,  or  that  he  did  not  join  heartily  with  the  magnates  in  attempting 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  king's  extravagance  and  imprudence.  M.  Bemont, 
after  describing  the  affair  in  question,  says,  '  II  convenait  d'insister  sur 
cet  episode,  parce  qae  c'est  au  parlement  de  1244  que,  suivant  certains 
historiens,  Simon  de  Montfort  fit  son  debut  dans  I'opposition.  On  voit 
maintenantce  qu'ilfaut  penserde  cette  allegation.  .  .  C'est  plus  tard,  et  a 
la  suite  de  circonstances  pa^rticulieres,  que  Simon  devait  devenir  le  chef 
du  parti  reformateur.'  The  '  particular  circumstances  '  were  mostly  of  a 
personal  nature — disputes  about  money  and  territorial  claims,  and  above 
all  the  king's  action  towards  De  Montfort  in  respect  of  his  government 
in  Gascony.  These  were  doubtless  very  potent  causes,  but  they  are 
insufficient  to  account  for  De  Montfort's  action  or  his  position  in  and 
after  1258.  Had  personal  wrongs  been,  I  will  not  say  the  sole,  but  even 
the  most  prominent  motives  of  his  conduct,  he  would  never  have  become 
the  *  chef  du  parti  reformateur,'  or  been  worshipped  after  death  as  a 
martyr.  The  true  explanation  of  his  later  conduct  is  probably  not  that 
he  was  actuated  by  any  very  definite  principles  or  by  such  modern 
sentiments  as  have  now  become  the  catch-words  of  reform,  but  simply 
that  being  a  man  of  imperious  and  ambitious  temper,  with  a  contempt 
and  hatred  of  misgovernment  and  incapacity,  he  could  not  stand  by  idle 
when  a  national  revolt  impended ;  that  his  character,  connexions,  and 
hereditary  rank  made  him  a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  so  forced  him  into  a 
position  of  dangerous  eminence,  in  which,  like  other  leaders— like  Caesar, 
Cromwell,  or  jS^apoleon — he  found  his  only  safety  in  going  forward  ;  and 
that  he  thus  became,  what  he  surely  never  contemplated  at  first,  the 
chief  agent  in  a  violent  and  undoubtedly  premature  revolution.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  1244  he  was  running  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds.  The  evils  to  be  remedied  were  notorious,  but 
the  remedy  was  unknown.  The  opposition  was  fitful  and  ill  organised  ; 
but,  such  as  it  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  De  Montfort 
supported  it  honestly  on  this  occasion.  That  he  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Henry  for  some  time  after  the  event  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
playing  false,  for  no  measures  were  taken  by  the  committee  which  would 
have  made  a  breach  inevitable.  On  no  other  occasion  between  this  date 
and  1258  was  there  a  similar  crisis,  and  there  was  therefore  no  opportu- 
nity for  De  Montfort  to  display  his  proclivities.  M.  Bemont  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  at  a  later  date  that  he  became  '  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  reform,'  but  this  is  because  as  yet  there  was  no  party  for 
him  to  lead.     Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
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the  parliament  of  1244  has  a  special  interest  for  the  biographer  of  De 
Montfort  as  that  in  which  the  earl  first  appears  in  formal  opposition  to 
the  king. 

It  is  on  De  Montfort's  government  in  Gascony  that  M.  Bemont's 
researches  have  enabled  him  to  throw  most  new  light.  He  begins  his 
review  of  this  period  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  country  which  the  earl  was  to  reduce  to  order  ;  the  violence  of 
faction  within  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  ;  and  the 
equally  violent  feuds  among  the  unruly  Gascon  nobility.  He  compares  the 
condition  of  the  Gascon  towns  with  that  of  the  great  Lombard  capitals, 
and ,  certainly  the  disputes  of  the  Colons  and  Kosteins  in  Bordeaux 
remind  us  of  those  between  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  in  Verona  ; 
but  internal  strife  was  always  a  concomitant  of  municipal  independence  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  appears  that  De  Montfort  scorned  to  take  up  the 
position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  above  and  independent  of  both 
parties.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  the  disputants  in  Bordeaux  kept 
the  peace  ;  but  when  disturbances  again  broke  out,  he  gave  a  good  deal 
more  than  moral  support  to  the  party  of  the  Colons,  and  to  this  partiality 
we  may,  I  think,  attribute  many  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards involved.  It  does  not  appear  which  of  the  two  parties  was  in  the 
wrong ;  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  should  not  have  been  faults  on 
both  sides  ;  but  De  Montfort,  choosing  to  consider  the  Colons  innocent, 
released  the  leaders  of  their  party,  while  he  imprisoned  those  of  the  other 
side,  and  is  even  said  to  have  allowed  their  houses  to  be  pillaged  with 
impunity. 

Before  this  disturbance  in  Bordeaux,  De  Montfort  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  reducing  to  order  the  turbulent  nobility.  His 
measures  were  energetic,  rigorous,  and  in  some  cases  unjustifiable  except 
on  the  ground  that  the  slow  and  uncertain  processes  of  law  were  inappli- 
cable in  such  a  country  and  such  a  state  of  society.  Many  of  the  brigands 
whom  he  put  down  deserved  nothing  better,  doubtless,  than  a  long  rope 
and  a  short  shrift,  but  De  Montfort  would  probably  have  been  more 
successful  in  the  end  had  he  shown  a  less  contemptuous  disregard  of 
formalities.  In  dealing  with  the  chief  noble  of  the  district,  Gaston  de 
Beam,  Simon  had  personal  interests  at  stake  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  hinder  his  taking  an  impartial  view  of  his  rival's  position 
in  other  respects.  Both  he  and  Gaston  had  claims  on  the  important 
county  of  Bigorre — claims  which  are  lucidly  set  forth  by  M.  Bemont. 
This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  cause  of  any  unfairness 
on  Simon's  part  towards  Gaston.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with 
a  consideration  which  he  showed  towards  hardly  any  one  else  in  Gascony. 
But  the  success,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  De  Montfort's  efforts  in  reducing 
the  province  to  order  made  it  impossible  for  Gaston  to  acquiesce  in  a 
triumph  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  his  own  fall.  He  therefore 
became  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  the  earl  which  eventually  drove  him 
in  disgrace  from  the  country.  M.  Bemont  points  out  that  however 
harshly  Simon  had  acted  towards  his  opponents,  he  was,  so  far,  keeping 
within  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  But  unfortunately  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  in  some  cases  to  charges  of  unfairness  and  illegality,  and,  what 
was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  had  not  been  successful.     Had  he  been 
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able  entirely  to  crush  liis  opponents,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Henry  would 
not  have  listened  to  their  complaints ;  what  really  told  against  him  was  that 
he  had,  so  far,  failed  to  establish  order.  No  sooner  was  Simon's  back 
turned  than  the  lawless  province  rose  in  revolt.  The  expenditure  was 
great  and  seemed  hkely  to  be  endless.  The  complaints  of  the  Gascons, 
both  nobles  and  citizens,  became  too  loud  to  be  disregarded.  M.  Bemont 
has  brought  to  light  in  many  cases  the  very  cahiers  of  grievances  or 
articles  of  accusation  which  were  presented.  Their  multiplicity  in  detail 
and  practical  agreement  in  outline  make  it  very  difficult  to  exonerate 
Simon  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  and  prove  him  at  any  rate  to  have  been 
impolitic.  Instead  of  winning  over  the  majority  to  his  side,  he  appears 
to  have  roused  almost  all  parties  and  interests  against  him.  Such  a 
government,  it  must  be  allowed,  stands  condemned  by  its  results. 

M.  Bemont's  researches  have  enabled  him  to  throw  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  of  this  hitherto  obscure  portion  of  De  Montfort's 
history,  and  he  has  combined  his  results  into  a  story  clear,  detailed,  and 
interesting.  With  respect  to  the  question  at  issue  between  Simon  and 
his  accusers,  M.  Bemont  says  :  '  Qui  avait  tort,  ou  qui  avait  raison  ? 
Question  difficile  a  resoudre  avec  equite,  car  bien  des  documents  man- 
quent  encore  a  la  cause.  II  est  certain  que  Simon  avait  ete  charge 
moins  de  gouverner  la  province  que  de  la  reduire ;  mais  il  parait  bien 
aussi  qu'il  s'acquitta  de  sa  mission  avec  la  derniere  rigueur,  et  qu'il 
respecta  peu  les  droits  des  gens  et  les  regies  de  la  justice.  Pour  ma 
part,  j 'inclinerais  plutot  a  me  ranger  du  parti  des  Gascons.'  But  he  goes 
on  to  observe  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  English  baronage,  who, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  took  De  Montfort's  side  in  the  trial.  The  king, 
as  is  well  known,  sided  with  the  Gascons,  and  De  Montfort  naturally 
appealed  to  his  peers,  declaring  himself  ready  to  resign  his  governorship, 
provided  that  this  should  be  the  wish  of  the  prelates,  magnates,  and  coun- 
cillors of  the  king.  '  Notons  ce  point,'  observes  M.  Bemont:  '  c'est  la 
premiere  fois  qu'on  voit  nettement  Simon  de  Montfort  opposer  I'autorite 
du  parlement  a  celle  du  roi,  declarer  que  les  hauts  fonctionnaires  de  I'etat 
sont  justiciables  du  parlement  plutot  que  du  roi ;  le  comte  de  Leicester  est 
desormais  acquis  au  parti  aristocratique.'  Whether  so  much  as  this 
can  be  deduced  from  the  incident  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  for  De  Montfort's  future  career.  His 
action  on  this  occasion  may  be  compared,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  results, 
with  Buckingham's  appeal  to  parliament  on  his  return  from  Spain  in  1624. 

M.  Bemont  takes  advantage  of  the  lull  in  De  Montfort's  activity  between 
1254  and  1258  to  examine  in  an  exhaustive  chapter  his  position  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  his  lands  and  revenues,  his  private  life,  his  ideas  and 
projects.  He  deplores  the  absence  of  materials  for  arriving  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  points,  but  he  has  nevertheless  brought  together 
a  quantity  of  information  of  more  or  less  interest,  which  enables  the 
reader  to  form  a  very  fair  notion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  A  sort  of 
excursus  on  the  manor,  villenage,  and  kindred  matters,  in  which  M. 
Bemont  relies  on  Mr.  Seebohm  and  other  well-known  authors,  is  perhaps 
a  little  superfluous,  but  most  of  the  chapter  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
On  De  Montfort's  general  position  M.  Bemont  remarks :  *  En  France 
non   moins   qu'en   Angleterre  il  avait  des  interets  multiples,  des  biens 
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considerables,  ime  grande  situation  politique.  Les  affaires  de  France  le  tou- 
chaient  autant  que  les  affaires  d'Angleterre.  .  .  .  En  tout  etat  de  cause  il 
n'aurait  pu  rester  indifferent  aux  destinees  des  deux  royaumes.'  We  need 
not  dwell  long  on  M.  Bemont's  sketch  of  the  English  constitution  as  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  summary  is  lucid  and 
accurate,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  contain  much  that  is 
new  to  English  students.  M.  Bemont  perhaps  attributes  a  little  too 
much  importance  to  De  Montfort's  official  position  as  seneschal,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Simon  himself  laid  so  much  stress  upon  it  as  the 
author  supposes.  It  is  also  too  much  to  infer  from  the  refusal  of  the 
parliament  to  act  on  certain  occasions  without  its  leaders,  that  '  I'absence 
de  tel  archeveque  ou  de  tel  comte  suffit  pour  empecher  Tassemblee  de 
deliberer  utilement.'  On  the  other  hand  he  is  quite  right  in  accentuating 
the  importance  of  the  council,  and  in  saying,  '  epurer  le  haut  personnel 
administratif  et  s'emparer  du  conseil  en  le  modifiant,  ce  devait  etre  un  des 
premiers  articles  du  programme  politique  du  comte  de  Leicester.' 

The  later  part  of  De  Montfort's  life  is  so  fully  given  in  English 
authorities,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  M.  Bemont  to  add  any- 
thing of  importance  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  On  the  baronial  triumph  in  1258  he  remarks :  *  Tel  est  en 
resume  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  provisions  d' Oxford :  un  conseil  prive  elu 
par  le  parlement ;  des  ministres  annuels,  des  sheriffs  pris  parmi  la  petite 
noblesse  des  comtes  et  nommes  pour  un  an  seulement ;  la  v^nalite  inter- 
dite  et  des  traitements  convenables  promis  aux  fonctionnaires  ;  tons  les 
agents  du  gouvernement  soumis  a  une  surveillance  reguliere  :  d'aussi  sages 
mesures  ne  meritaient  pas  qu'on  traitat  de  "  furieux  "  le  parlement 
d'Oxford.'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  Bemont  has  rather  too  high 
an  opinion  of  the  provisions.  It  would  have  been  better  to  omit  the 
word  '  prive  '  as  applied  to  the  council,  for  no  distinction  was  as  yet 
recognised,  or  even  regularly  existed,  between  the  king's  council  and  any 
more  intimate  body.  The  barons  of  1258  objected  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
*  privy  '  council  altogether.  There  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  to  secure 
a  permanent  control  over  the  council  by  the  parliament,  as  M.  Bemont's 
words  would  imply ;  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  a  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  community.  He  is  quite  right  in  calling  it  a  *  triomphe  du 
parti  aristocratique  sur  les  royalistes  purs.'  But  he  ignores  the  contrast 
between  the  purely  oligarchical  movement  of  1258  and  the  more  demo- 
cratic outbreak  of  1264.  On  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  surrender 
of  Normandy  and  the  treaty  with  France  in  1259,  M.  Bemont  has,  as 
might  be  expected,  one  or  two  new  details  to  give  us.  That  the  treaty 
was  chiefly  due  to  De  Montfort  has  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere. 
M.  Bemont  correctly  says  :  *  Si  Ton  peut  douter  qu'il  soit  le  principal 
auteur  des  reformes  accomplies  en  1258,  le  traite  de  1259  est  sans  contredit 
son  oeuvre.' 

M.  Bemont  makes  the  somewhat  obscure  history  of  the  period  1261- 
1264  as  clear  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it ;  but  there  still  remains  much 
that  is  uncertain  and  more  or  less  inexplicable.  On  one  point,  the  private 
dispute  between  Henry  and  De  Montfort,  which  was  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  Louis  IX  in  1262,  he  has  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light,  and  in 
an  elaborate  note  (p.  196)  has  collected  and  analysed  all  the  documents 
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bearing  on  the  subject.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers-in-law  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  acquit  Simon  of  some  ingratitude,  but  '  si  nous 
nous  mettons  au  point  de  vue  exclusivement  politique  et  impersonnel,  ce 
n'est  pas  au  roi  que  Ton  peut  attribuer  le  beau  role.'  With  regard  to  the 
Mise  of  Amiens,  he  wisely  avoids  discussing  the  question  how  far  the 
barons  were  right  in  rejecting  the  decision  after  submitting  themselves 
unconditionally  to  Louis'  arbitration  ;  but  he  points  out  that  the  Mise, '  au 
lieu  de  mettre  fin  aux  troubles  de  I'Angleterre,  donna  le  signal  d'une 
nouvelle  guerre  civile.'  With  the  military  history  of  the  next  year  and 
the  battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  M.  Bemont  does  not  trouble  himself 
overmuch.  It  is  more  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  devote 
more  attention  to  the  parliaments  of  1264  and  1265,  and  to  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  changes  made  or  contemplated  by  De  Montfort.  Of  the 
ordinance  of  London,  in  which  Simon's  ideas  are  most  clearly  to  be 
traced,  M.  Bemont  says  :  *  Si  Ton  compare  la  constitution  de  1264  aux 
provisions  d'Oxford,  on  ne  trouvera  pas  une  grande  difference.  .  .  .  Les 
deux  constitutions  different  pourtant  en  un  point :  celle  de  1258  don- 
nait  tout  le  pouvoir  au  parlement ;  celle  de  1264  remet  toute  I'autorite 
aux  mains  de  trois  electeurs.  .  .  .  L'aristocratie  devient  de  plus  en  plus 
une  oligarchie  soumise  a  I'influence  du  comte  de  Leicester.'  I  am  sorry  to 
disagree  with  M.  Bemont  here.  The  difference  to  which  he  calls  attention 
exists,  but  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  Provisions  did  not  give  all  the 
power  to  the  parliament  as  I  have  already  said,  nor  did  they  contemplate 
any  parliament  worthy  of  the  name  ;  the  Ordinance  gave  power  to  the  par- 
liament, and  to  a  real  parliament,  by  expressly  stating  that,  if  it  should  seem 
desirable  to  dismiss  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  electors,  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  should  be  empowered  to  substitute 
another  in  his  place.  Legally,  therefore — I  do  not  say  practically — the 
power  of  the  three  electors  who  nominated  the  council  became  much  the 
same  as  that  of  a  modern  prime  minister,  who  forms  a  ministry,  but  is  liable 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  crown  on  a  hostile  vote  of  the  house  of  commons. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  De  Montfort  derived  the  ideas  of 
popular  representation  which  were  realised  in  the  parliaments  of  1264  and 
1265  from  Aragon,  or  Sicily,  or  even  from  Gascony.  M.  Bemont  is 
doubtless  right  in  rejecting  these  hypotheses  and  referring  the  origin  of 
those  parliaments  to  the  nature  of  the  English  political  system  and  to 
the  experiments  already  made  in  the  same  direction.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  sufficient  ground  for  saying  that  the  representation  of  the 
commons  was  in  De  Montfort' s  eyes  only  a  temporary  expedient ;  not 
intended  to  be  an  'institution  reguliere.'  It  was  an  expedient  which 
he  adopted  on  three  several  occasions,  in  1261,  1264,  and  1265,  and 
his  dependence  on  the  boroughs  and  the  knighthood  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  drop  it,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined.  M.  Bemont 
says  that  he  summoned  no  such  representatives  to  the  parliament  which  was 
to  have  met  in  June  1265.  The  absence  of  proof  that  he  summoned  them 
is  not  proof  positive  that  he  did  not;  and  M.  Bemont  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  only  the  greater  barons  and  the  prelates  were  to  attend.  In  the 
'  Select  Charters  '  is  printed  a  writ  of  May  1265,  by  which  representatives 
of  the  lower  clergy  were  summoned,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  invited  without  the  corresponding  class  of  the  laity. 
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But  be  this  as  it  m^,  Simon  might  well  refrain  from  summoning  repre- 
sentative members  to  every  parliament,  while  yet  intending  to  summon 
them  once  a  year,  or  whenever  occasion  required.  We  are  at  all  events 
not  justified  in  assuming  the  contrary.  But  these  are  questions  in  regard 
to  which  a  great  deal  doubtless  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  have  said 
enough,  perhaps,  to  indicate  M.  Bemont's  general  position.  His  estimate 
of  De  Montfort  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  '  Son  oeuvre  enfin  ne 
perit  pas  avec  lui  tout  entiere ;  en  I'associant  a  ses  luttes,  il  avait  donne 
k  la  bourgeoisie  la  conscience  de  sa  force  et  prepare  ainsi  son  avenement 
politique  ;  mais  il  n'en  reste  pas  moins  le  representant  le  plus  vrai  de 
I'aristocratie  anglaise  soulevee  contre  la  royaute.'  I  believe  this  view  not 
to  be  quite  the  true  one  ;  but  the  opinion  of  so  careful,  conscientious, 
and  learned  a  writer  deserves  all  respect.  G.  W.  Pkotheeo. 

Johannis  Burchardi  Diarmm.    Texte  latin,  public  integralement  pour  la 
premiere  fois.   Par  L.  Thuasne.    3  tomes.    (Paris  :  Leroux,  1883-85.) 

The  literary  history  of  Burchard's  Diary  is  curious,  and  furnishes  an 
instructive  instance  of  the  need  of  thorough  knowledge  of  an  author  before 
his  work  can  be  used  for  historical  purposes.  Many  copies  of  it  existed 
in  MS.,  but  the  work  itself  was  so  lengthy,  and  so  much  of  it  was  trivial, 
that  those  who  used  it  contented  themselves  with  extracts.  Godefroy  in 
1649  printed  some  portions  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Memoirs  of  Corn- 
mines.  Kaynaldus  used  it  freely  for  his  continuation  of  the  *  Annales 
Ecclesiastici'  of  Baronius.  Leibnitz  in  1696  published  its  most  scanda- 
lous stories  under  the  telling  title  of  '  Specimen  Historiae  Arcanae  ; '  and 
Eccard,  in  his  '  Corpus  Historicum,'  gave  a  larger  selection  in  1743. 
Though  these  various  extracts  contained  almost  all  that  was  of  direct 
importance  for  the  history  of  Burchard's  time,  they  gave  an  entirely  false 
impression  both  of  the  author  and  of  his  book.  Burchard  was  reck- 
oned as  a  malicious  gossip-monger,  who  raked  together  all  the  scandals 
he  could  find.  His  credibility  rested  on  the  prejudices  of  those  who  read 
him.  Even  a  critic  like  Mr.  Eawdon  Brown  put  him  on  one  side  as 
ridiculous.  It  was  said  that  Leibnitz  and  Eccard  had  used  German  MSS. 
which  had  been  forged  or  interpolated  by  Lutheran  hatred  against  the 
papacy.     Burchard  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  authority. 

In  1854  Signor  Genarelli  published  from  a  Florentine  MS.  the  first  part 
of  Burchard's  diary  which  dealt  with  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII 
and  the  first  two  years  of  Alexander  VI.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  work  before  he  had  reached  the  period  at  which  Burchard's  book  was 
of  primary  importance.  Since  then,  however,  the  publication  of  other 
documents  showed  that  Burchard,  however  incredible,  by  no  means  stood 
alone.  Matarazzo's  Perugian  chronicle  showed  that  stories  such  as 
Burchard  relates  had  spread  beyond  Kome.  More  recently  the  publica- 
tion of  the  despatches  of  Giustinian,  the  Venetian  envoy  at  Eome,  and 
still  more  the  diary  of  Marin  Sanuto,  corroborated  Burchard  in  many 
points.  M.  Thuasne's  complete  edition  gives  every  one  the  material  for 
forming  his  own  judgment. 

Only  recently  an  English  writer  drew  a  touching  picture  of  Burchard 
writing  his  diary  with  Tacitean  brevity,  and  glancing  in  terror  over  his 
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shoulder  lest  he  should  see  the  flashmg  dagger  of  Cesare  Borgia.  The  sight 
of  these  large  volumes  will  dispel  this  conception,  and  few  writers  have  less 
in  common  with  Tacitus  than  has  the  dull  German  master  of  ceremonies. 
His  book  was  written,  with  the  method  of  a  German,  '  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  give  account  of  his  office.'  It  was  not  a  history,  nor  a  diary 
of  events  important  in  themselves,  but  merely  a  collection  of  notes  which 
might  serve  as  precedents  for  ceremonial.  The  example  of  Burchard 
was  followed  by  his  successor  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  from  that  time  was 
established  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

A  chronicle  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  orders  of  procession,  degrees 
of  precedence,  and  such  like  matters,  are  scarcely  topics  of  general  interest. 
The  reader  of  Burchard  has  to  go  through  pages  of  official  records  to  light 
upon  a  few  mentions  of  historical  facts.  To  Burchard  events  were  impor- 
tant as  they  bore  upon  his  own  duties.  Why  ambassadors  came,  or  what 
were  the  subjects  of  their  negotiations,  he  did  not  care  ;  but  they  had  to 
be  welcomed,  and  he  had  to  arrange  their  ceremonial  entry.  What  else 
he  tells  us  is  incidental.  The  internal  evidence  of  Burchard' s  pages  is 
convincing  that  he  was  too  dull,  and  too  much  engrossed  in  petty  details, 
to  indulge  in  invention,  or  to  understand  that  what  he  wrote  would  be  of 
any  influence  in  forming  the  opinion  of  posterity.  He  was  a  conscien- 
tious pedant,  who  wrote,  as  a  tradesman  keeps  his  account-books,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  own  reference.  The  amount  of  gossip  in  which  he 
indulges  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  vast  amount  of  ceremonial. 

The  theory  that  Burchard' s  diary  had  been  interpolated  by  Lutherans 
was  an  adequate  answer  to  the  publications  of  Leibnitz  and  Eccard.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  assurance  that 
the  obnoxious  passages  existed  in  no  Italian  MS.  But  the  number  of 
MSS.  of  Burchard  is  considerable,  and  their  variations  are  unimportant. 
M.  Thuasne  has  used  those  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  in  the  Cliigi  library  at 
Bome.  As  the  Chigi  MS.  is  a  transcript  made  by  order  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII,  it  is  beyond  suspicion.  The  original  MS.  of  Burchard  is  still 
enveloped  in  some  mystery.  Padre  Leonetti,  in  his  apology  for  Alex- 
ander VI,  declares  that  it  no  longer  exists  in  the  Vatican.  M.  Thuasne 
gives  an  account  furnished  him  by  Signor  Ginanneschi  of  a  MS.  which 
Padre  Leonetti  has  overlooked.  The  question  of  the  original  MS.  is  per- 
haps unimportant.  It  rests  with  those  who  wish  to  amend  M.  Thuasne's 
text  to  do  so.     He  can  claim  to  have  done  his  best  to  be  accurate. 

M.  Thuasne  has  given  us  a  complete  Burchard,  and  the  nature  of 
Burchard' s  book  is  such  as  to  acquit  the  writer  of  deliberate  malice  and 
slanderous  propensities.  He  tells  his  scandalous  stories  in  the  same  dull 
manner  as  he  records  a  procession,  and  he  indulges  in  no  remarks  of  his 
own.  What  he  wrote  he  himself  believed  ;  he  was  not  shocked  at  it,  nor 
did  he  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  much  importance.  But  the  question 
still  remains  whether  Burchard's  gossip  was  true.  He  may  have  been  a 
man  of  a  low  mind,  who  was  credulous  of  evil.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  Paris  de  Grassis  describes  him  as  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  As  master  of  the  ceremonies  he  could  describe 
ritual  and  processions,  because  he  was  present :  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  equally  credible  when  he  writes  of  things  which  he  knew  only  by 
rumour. 
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This  may  be  fairly  urged  by  tlie  apologists  of  Alexander  VI,  and  they 
are  multitudinous.  Their  apologies,  however,  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. They  have  shown  considerable  acuteness  in  devising  means  by 
which  the  testimony  against  Alexander  VI  might  be  extenuated.  They 
have  taken  one  witness  after  another,  and  have  pulled  his  words  to  pieces 
and  disparaged  his  authority.  They  have  put  forward  ingenious  theories 
of  a  defence  which  could  account  for  the  facts  on  another  supposition. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  evidences  have  been  multiplied.  It  is  one 
thing  to  explain  away  the  misconceptions  or  the  rancour  of  a  chronicler 
who  was  not  on  the  spot ;  it  is  another  thing  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
passionate letters  of  ambassadors  written  from  day  to  day.  The  des- 
patches of  the  Venetian  Giustinian  made  Alexander  VI  an  intelligible 
person  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician,  with  his  virtues  and  vices 
alike.  The  abstracts  of  the  other  Venetian  letters,  extending  through 
the  whole  of  Alexander  VI' s  pontificate,  were  seen  to  fill  up  this  picture 
when  Marin  Sanuto's  diary  was  published.  The  complete  text  of 
Burchard  is  in  further  agreement  with  the  same  conception.  In  spite  of 
noble  efforts  for  the  defence,  the  weight  of  evidence  recently  brought 
forward  tends  to  restore  to  us  Alexander  VI  as  he  existed  for  old- 
fashioned  historians — robbed,  it  is  true,  of  superhuman  wickedness,  and 
reduced  to  ordinary  proportions,  but  substantially  the  same. 

M.  Thuasne  has  not  merely  edited  Burchard ;  he  has  also  illustrated 
him  with  praiseworthy  care,  and  the  result  is  the  accumulation  of  a  mass 
of  evidence  before  which  the  defence  of  Alexander  VI  becomes  well-nigh 
impossible.  He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna  at  Madrid,  which  are  con- 
clusive as  to  the  parentage  of  the  duke  of  Candia,  Cesare  Borgia,  and 
Lucrezia.  It  is  melancholy  to  turn  over  the  few  pages  which  contain 
those  papers  and  think  of  the  amount  of  human  energy  that  has  been 
expended  in  attempting  to  prove  that  it  was  conceivably  possible  that 
these  three  might  have  been  the  children  of  some  one  else  than 
Alexander  VI,  and  therefore  that  he  was  necessarily  a  misjudged  and 
calumniated  man.  There  is  some  force  in  M.  Thuasne's  remark  that 
most  probably  copies  of  these  documents  exist  in  Eome.  We  are 
driven  to  admit  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  prove  a  thesis  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  historical  research. 

M.  Thuasne's  industry  has  not  confined  itself  to  illustrate  merely 
the  disputed  part  of  Burchard' s  diary.  His  notes  and  appendices  are 
valuable  throughout.  He  has  laid  under  contribution  the  archives  of 
Florence,  and  publishes  many  letters  of  Florentine  envoys  which  throw 
light  upon  affairs  at  Eome.  Besides  publishing  a  complete  edition  of 
Burchard,  he  has  collected  a  mass  of  material  of  the  highest  value  for 
all  students  of  Italian  history  for  the  period  in  which  Burchard  lived. 
He  has  been  content  to  labour  carefully  and  modestly,  and  his  preface 
shows  no  overweening  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  work.  He  has  not 
used  the  tempting  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Borgia,  nor 
even  to  indulge  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  curious  temper  of  the  time. 
How  curious  it  was  we  may  notice  by  a  small  instance.  Burchard  tells 
us  unmoved  of  a  shameless  orgy  of  Cesare  Borgia  in  the  Vatican  when 
the  pope  was  present.     He  clearly  was  convinced  that  Alexander  VI  was 
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a  notorious  evil  liver.  But  this  in  no  way  affected  Alexander  VI's  scru- 
pulous discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  Burchard's  respect  for  him 
in  his  official  capacity.  In  the  Jubilee  of  1500  Burchard  asked  the  pope, 
as  a  special  favour,  that  he  might  receive  the  customary  indulgences  on 
condition  of  visiting  only  the  church  of  St.  Peter's.  '  The  pope,'  he  tells 
us  without  comment,  '  refused  me  this  request.' 

The  considerations  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  Alexander  VI  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  useless  defence  of  his  private  morality,  but  in  his  diligence 
and  energy.  In  Alexandro  ceqiMbant  vitia  virtutes  was  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  a  contemporary  who  applied  to  a  pope  the  same  standard  that 
he  applied  to  others.  The  error  of  historians  has  lain  in  elevating 
Alexander  VI  into  a  colossus  of  vice  and  iniquity.  Their  overwrought 
pictures  have  caused  a  reaction,  and  have  raised  up  a  series  of  apologists 
who  have  represented  Alexander  VI  as  a  man  '  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.'  The  apologists  are  right  in  the  sense  that  Alexander  VI  has 
not  been  fairly  judged  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  are  wrong  in  attempting  to  justify  him  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  his  accusers.  Probably  all  historical  rehabilitations  are  successful  in 
proportion  as  they  level  down,  not  as  they  level  up,  though  such  a  pro- 
cess is  difficult  to  carry  out  and  is  in  itself  ungrateful. 

M.  Ceeighton. 


Corres]jo)iclance  Politique  de  MM.  de  Castillon  et  de  Marillac,  A^nhas- 
sadeurs  de  France  en  Angleterre  (1587-42).  Publiee  sous  les  auspices 
de  la  Commission  des  Archives  Diplomatiques.  Par  M.  Jean 
Kaulek,  avec  la  collaboration  de  MM.  Louis  Farges  et  Gekmain 
LEFi:vEE-PoNTALis.     (Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  1885.) 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Commission  des  Archives 
Diplo7natiques,  entitled  *  Inventaire  analytique  des  Archives  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.'  The  commission  was  reorganised  by  a  decree  of  7  Feb. 
1880,  and  has  ever  since,  we  are  told,  had  two  main  objects  in  view : 
first,  to  make  known  the  wealth  of  the  foreign  archives  of  France,  and, 
second,  to  promote  the  political  education  of  the  French  people  by  publi- 
cations illustrative  of  their  diplomatic  history  and  national  traditions. 
In  pursuance  of  the  former  design  an  '  Inventaire  Bommaire '  and  a 
'  Kecueil  des  Instructions  donnees  aux  ambassadeurs '  were  set  on  foot, 
the  latter  ranging  in  date  from  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  French 
revolution.  And  it  was  resolved  that  the  former  should  contain  an 
analysis  of  the  documents  catalogued,  similar  to  the  summaries  given  in 
the  calendars  published  by  the  English  Kecord  Office,  with  full  liberty  to 
the  editor  to  make  as  long  quotations  or  extracts  as  the  interest  of  parti- 
cular documents  seemed  to  warrant.  Further,  the  abstracts  were  to  be 
arranged,  as  in  the  English  calendars,  in  strict  chronological  order,  and 
no  single  document  in  the  archives  of  the  Minis  tere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres 
was  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  late  Lord  Komilly  that  the  scheme  which  he  drew  up  for  making 
known  the  contents  of  our  own  Public  Eecord  Office  should  have  been 
so  closely  followed  by  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
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The  present  volume,  containing  with  index  499  closely  printed  pages 
of  large  octavo,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mission ;  and  as  it  bears  even  more  upon  English  than  upon  French 
history,  it  has  special  claims  to  attention  in  this  country.  It  contains  the 
correspondence  of  two  French  ambassadors  in  England  who  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  the 
information  it  supplies  is  of  very  high  importance.  It  is,  besides,  admi- 
rably edited,  just  with  the  necessary  amount  of  annotation  and  no  more. 
A  brief  account  of  the  two  ambassadors,  Castillon  and  Marillac,  of  whose 
despatches  it  consists,  is  set  forth  in  an  introduction  of  22  pages,  and 
among  other  things  it  is  shown  that  the  English  editors  of  the  state 
papers  and  calendars  of  the  period  have  been  misled  as  to  the  personality 
of  the  former,  whom  they  have  identified  with  Gaspard  Coligny  de 
Chatillon,  whereas  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perreau,  who  were  lords 
of  Castillon  in  Normandy.  Castillon  was  sent  to  England  in  1533,  and 
afterwards  in  October  1537,  each  time  in  succession  to  Dinteville,  bailly 
of  Troyes,  and  each  time  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  Henry  VIII 
and  the  see  of  Eome  going  beyond  the  limits  of  diplomacy  to  heal,  until 
it  was  clear  that  France  had  derived  from  her  alliance  with  this  country 
all  the  advantage  she  could  hope  to  reap  from  it. 

It  is  with  the  second  mission  of  Castillon  that  these  despatches  com- 
mence, the  series  being  prefaced  by  a  letter  of  instructions  given  in  the 
preceding  year  (1536)  to  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  and  Dinteville,  of  which  it 
is  supposed  that  a  copy  was  delivered  to  Castillon  at  his  departure.  At 
this  time  Francis  and  the  emperor  Charles  V  were  at  war — at  least  there 
was  only  a  few  months' truce  between  them — and  Castillon  was  instructed 
to  press  Henry  in  the  first  place  for  a  contribution  in  aid  of  operations 
by  sea  against  Charles.  The  demand  was  successfully  evaded,  and  every 
attempt  to  commit  England  in  any  way  against  the  emperor  proved  a 
total  failure.  But,  in  avoiding  this  danger,  Henry  was  well  aware  that 
he  incurred  another,  viz.  that  Francis,  despairing  of  help  from  him, 
might  be  driven  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  the  emperor ;  in 
which  case  the  pope  would  probably  put  England  under  an  interdict,  and 
both  powers  would  combine  to  make  war  upon  him.  And,  in  truth,  during 
the  whole  of  Castillon' s  embassy  such  a  crisis  seemed  to  be  continually 
approaching ;  till  at  length  in  December  1538  the  pope  issued  his  final 
sentence,  and  Castillon  rather  abruptly  returned  to  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1539.  So  that  it  looked  as  if  the  long-threatened  storm 
were  actually  about  to  burst. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  incessant  watchfulness  and  anxiety  of  Henry 
during  this  period,  as  evinced  by  the  questions  he  was  continually  putting 
to  the  ambassador.  Was  it  true  that  the  emperor  was  going  to  restore 
to  Francis  the  duchy  of  Milan  ?  And  what  did  they  mean  to  do  about 
the  pope's  demand  for  a  general  council  ?  Francis  in  vain  assured  him 
that  he  had  come  to  no  agreement  with  the  emperor  whatever,  and  asked 
why  his  good  brother  was  so  touchy.  But  Henry  was  not  to  be  lulled 
into  false  security.  He  had  knowai  quite  well  all  along,  he  told  the 
French  ambassador,  that  the  two  princes  were  not  likely  to  come  to  terms, 
but  since  no  approach  had  been  made  to  a  settlement,  why  would  Francis 
do  nothing  to  protect  Henry  against  a  general  comicil  ?     The  emperor, 
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for  his  part,  had  repeatedly  pledged  himself  not  to  conclude  anything 
with  France  without  making  England  one  of  the  principal  contrahents, 
and  as  to  the  council,  that  he  would  not  suffer  anything  to  be  treated 
against  the  king,  even  in  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Eome. 
Of  course  this  was  only  said  to  give  the  French  an  impression  that  Henry 
possessed  more  influence  with  the  emperor  than  Francis.  Castillon,  in 
reply,  warned  him  not  to  believe  such  assurances.  The  pope  and  emperor, 
he  said,  were  one,  and  understood  each  other  perfectly ;  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  being  negotiated  at  Kome,  and  if  a  council  were  convoked  by  all  the 
other  princes  of  Christendom,  Francis  could  not  refuse  to  join  with  them. 
He  had  done  his  utmost,  out  of  consideration  for  Henry,  by  delaying  his 
consent  to  it  until  he  had  consulted  him. 

Henry  affected  to  pooh-pooh  this  view  of  matters.  '  You  want,'  he 
said,  '  to  alarm  me ;  but  I  know  better.  The  peace  is  not  referred  to 
Kome.  The  emperor  has  given  me  assurance  for  his  part ;  and,  further, 
we  shall  have  with  us  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  German  princes,  part  of 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  Ireland,  besides  many  others  who  will  refuse 
the  council;  so  it  will  not  be  a  council  general.'  Castillon  insinuated, 
in  reply,  that  Henry  would  have  to  pay  them  all : — '  Sire,  you  name  to 
me  a  good  many  people  ;  but  among  them  all  I  see  only  one  purse,  and 
if  it  came  to  a  stir  I  think  it  must  be  at  your  expense.'  But  perhaps  the 
modern  reader  will  be  more  struck  with  the  idea  of  Henry  relying  partly 
on  the  support  of  Irish  chieftains  in  protesting  against  the  authority  of 
pope  and  council,  and  even  putting  forward  their  authority  as  if  they 
had  been  independent  princes. 

Castillon,  indeed,  found  Henry  so  intractable  that  in  writing  to  the 
constable  of  France  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to 
get  the  pope  to  extend  the  interdict  to  all  who  had  commerce  with  the 
English,  especially  the  Flemings,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  king  to 
reason.  He  was  in  vain  attempting  to  get  Henry  to  agree  to  a  marriage 
between  the  princess  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  whose  favour 
there  was  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  emperor  might  be  induced  to 
give  up  Milan ;  and  he  thought  the  pope's  action  might  quicken  the 
king's  decision.  The  object  was  to  get  Henry  to  propose  the  matter  to 
the  emperor,  but  this  Henry  would  only  do  if  Francis  would  bind  him- 
self not  to  agree  to  the  council  or  treat  with  the  emperor  apart  from  him, 
terms  which  the  French  king  could  not  think  of  accepting,  seeing  that 
arrangements  were  already  far  advanced  for  an  interview  between  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  himself  at  Nice,  in  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  to  be  settled  without  Henry's  mediation.  It  took  place  in  June  1538, 
and  Castillon's  embassy  in  England  lasted  only  a  few  months  longer. 

Never  had  Henry's  diplomacy  so  completely  failed.  He  still,  however, 
did  what  he  could  to  recover  his  lost  influence,  and  especially  to  impress 
Francis  I  with  the  advantages  that  he  might  still  derive  from  a  cordial 
alliance  with  England.  It  was  the  period  of  Henry's  most  lengthened 
widowhood.  Jane  Seymour  had  died  in  October  1587,  and  the  question 
who  was  to  be  her  successor  had  been  already  a  good  deal  discussed. 
The  duchess  of  Milan  might  have  cemented  an  imperial  alliance  against 
France,  or  the  duchess  of  Longueville  (Mary  of  Lorraine)  a  French 
alliance  against  the  emperor ;  and  Henry  had  a  good  deal  favoured  the 
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latter,  but  slie  was  given  to  his  nephew  James  V  of  Scotland.  He  was 
not  unwilling,  however,  to  listen  to  further  overtures,  and  two  or  three 
other  ladies  at  the  French  court  were  proposed  to  him,  such  as  her  two 
sisters  Louise  and  Eenee,  both  of  whom  were  thought  great  beauties, 
especially  the  latter  ;  or  possibly  the  king  might  fancy  Mary  of  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendome.  Henry  did  not  object  to  any  of  the 
three,  but  would  have  the  ladies  brought  to  Calais  that  he  might  see  and 
choose  for  himself,  and  we  have  rather  an  amusing  conversation  on  this 
subject  reported  by  Castillon. 

'With  your  grace's  pardon,'  said  the  ambassador,  *  my  master  does 
not  think  that  honourable.' 

'  PardieUj''  answered  Henry,  *  I  can  trust  nobody  but  myself  in  this 
matter ;  it  touches  me  too  nearly.  I  must  see  and  converse  with  them 
some  time  before  I  decide.' 

'  I  replied,  half  laughing,'  writes  Castillon  to  Francis,  *  "  Would  you  not 
like,  sire,  to  try  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  keep  for  yourself 
the  one  you  found  most  agreeable  ?  Was  it  not  thus  that  the  knights  of 
the  Kound  Table  treated  the  ladies  in  this  country  long  ago  ?  "  ' 

The  words  made  Henry  laugh,  and  even  blush,  an  achievement  in 
which  probably  not  many  ambassadors  succeeded  ;  and  after  all  perhaps 
the  effect  was  due  to  the  speech  being  just  a  trifle  more  plain  than  we 
have  ventured  to  render  it  in  English. 

Several  of  the  despatches  in  this  volume,  including  that  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  have  been  partly  made  known  already  in  English 
translations  (not  always  very  accurate)  by  Mr.  Froude,  appended  to  his 
reprint  of  the  treatise  called  '  The  Pilgrim.'  Of  Marillac's  despatches, 
Mr.  Froude  tells  the  reader  that  it  is  '  a  correspondence  too  interesting 
to  be  mutilated,'  thus  conveying  the  impression  that  he  has  given  it  in 
extenso,  whereas,  in  truth,  he  has  printed  only  about  one  letter  out  of 
three  or  four,  even  during  the  period  which  these  selections  cover,  and 
the  correspondence  goes  on  for  nearly  two  years  longer.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  main  features  of  that  correspondence  during  the  years  1539  and 
1540  we  may  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  brief  description 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Froude.  When  Marillac  arrived  he  found  England  in 
the  greatest  state  of  alarm,  intensified  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  his 
predecessor,  though  anxiety  had  prevailed  for  months  before.  '  Forts 
and  bulwarks  were  thrown  up  along  the  coast ;  the  musters  were  called 
out ;  the  beacons  were  trimmed  ;  the  highways  swarmed  with  armed 
men  ;  and  every  morning  was  expected  to  reveal  an  enemy's  flotilla  at 
anchor  in  the  Downs.'  A  protestant  league,  cemented  by  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  Cromwell's  device  to  meet  the  danger; 
and  the  history  of  that  unhappy  alliance  and  of  the  ruin  it  brought  on  its 
contriver  is  told  in  the  letters  of  Marillac  more  fully  than  in  any  other 
contemporary  correspondence. 

The  still  more  wretched  story  of  Catherine  Howard  is  related  in  that 
part  of  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Froude  left  untouched,  but  little 
is  revealed  on  this  subject  that  was  not  already  known.  More  interesting, 
apart  from  the  mere  incident,  are  the  following  observations  on  the 
arrest  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  1541,  who  was  conducted  to  the  Tower 
tied  and  bound  in  a  manner  quite  unusual.     That  the  writer  was  happily 
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mistaken  in  expecting  that  he  would  be  condemned  certainly  does  not 
diminish  the  value  of  his  criticisms. 

'  It  is  the  third  time,'  wrote  the  ambassador,  '  that  he  has  been  there, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  the  last,  because  it  must  certainly  be  some  great 
matter,  besides  that  he  has  many  who  wish  him  ill  among  those  who  were 
in  league  against  Cromwell,  whose  favourite  he  was.  Moreover  his 
father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Kutland,  who  is  of  the  house  of  Clarence,^  will 
do  the  worst  he  can  against  him  in  revenge  for  his  ill-treatment  of  his 
daughter  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery  and  afterwards  defamed.  And 
though  the  said  Wyatt  was  much  loved  by  many  great  lords,  and  is  as 
much  regretted,  both  by  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  as  any  person  who 
has  been  taken  in  England  within  these  three  years,  yet  there  is  no  man 
who  dares  say  a  word  for  him,  and  he  must  be  judged  by  these  fine  laws 
without  knowing  why.  Consider,  then,  my  lord,  I  pray  you,  if  these 
Englishmen  could  have  worse  war  than  that  which  they  make  against 
each  other,  which  tends  in  the  long  run  to  their  utter  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. Since  Cromwell  depressed  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  beginning 
with  the  marquis  (of  Exeter)  and  all  the  rest,  to  Carew  master  of  the 
horse,  there  have  risen  others  who  will  have  no  peace  of  mind  till  they 
have  done  as  much  to  all  the  adherents  of  Cromwell.  And  afterwards 
God  knows  if  there  will  not  be  others  yet  to  begin  the  board  again,  for 
these  English  cannot  do  without  always  making  some  new  revolution 
{sans  faire  tous jours  qztelque  nouvelleU).  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  I  can 
assure  you  I  never  saw  them  with  such  troubled  countenances  as  they 
have  at  present.' 

This  is  truly  a  graphic  picture  of.  the  state  of  society  in  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  others  may  be  found  in  the 
volume  scarcely  less  significant. 

The  volume  is,  as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  well  edited ;  but  we 
note  some  mistakes  in  footnotes,  chiefly  due  to  imperfect  knowledge 
of  England  and  English  authorities.  Two  of  the  three  catholic  martyrs 
executed  in  1540,  whose  names  are  well  enough  known  as  Dr.  Edward 
Powell  and  Kichard  Fetherstone,  are  queried  as  Bobert  Powell  and 
Alexander  Fetherstonhaugh.  The  editor  has  also  quite  mistaken  the 
place  at  which  Catherine  Howard's  accomplices  were  tried.  Marillac 
calls  it  *  le  grant  consistoire  de  Londres  diet  Illehale,'  and  the  reader  is 
informed  below,  *  Sans  doute  Whitehall.'  We  need  hardly  say  that  it 
was  the  Guildhall.  Finally  the  name  Lislebourg,  being  marked  with  a 
query  in  the  index,  was  evidently  unknown  to  the  editor  as  the  French 
name  of  Edinburgh.  J.  Gatrdner. 

Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican  and  other  collections.  Edited  by  William  Forbes- 
Leith,  S.J.     (Edinburgh:  William  Paterson,  1885.) 

Father  Forbes-Leith  has  in  this  volume  strung  together  a  number  of 
letters  and  memorials,  written  for  the  most  part  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in 

'  He  was  really  a  grandson,  not  of  Clarence  the  brother  of  Edward  IV,  but  of  their 
sister  Anne. 
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reference  to  catholic  affairs  in  Scotland  from  1560  to  1625.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  pieces  have  been  in  print  before,  although  few 
have  appeared  in  English.  They  present  a  succession  of  lively  pictures 
of  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  on  the  Scottish 
mission ;  and  the  volume  thus  serves  as  a  valuable  companion  to  the 
series  published  by  Father  Morris  in  relation  to  England,  under  the  title 
of  '  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers.' 

The  first  document,  introduced  after  a  lengthy  historical  sketch  by  the 
editor,  is  the  recently  discovered  narrative  of  Nicolas  de  Gouda,  in  which 
the  Jesuit  gives  an  account  of  his  embassy  as  papal  nuncio  to  the  Scottish 
queen  in  1562.  The  perplexity  of  Mary  and  the  timidity  of  her  bishops 
are  graphically  described.  This  is  followed  by  Bishop  Leslie's  '  Parali- 
pomena,'  or  the  continuation  of  his  history,  1562-71,  now  edited  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Vatican  archives.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is 
made  up  of  letters,  or  extracts  from  letters,  chiefly  from  the  Stonyhurst 
manuscripts,  addressed  to  the  generals  of  the  society,  Aquaviva  and 
Vitelleschi.  They  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  catholic  parties.  Mary, 
for  political  reasons  of  her  own,  had  more  than  once  restrained  the  exiled 
Scottish  priests  from  returning  in  any  number  to  the  country  ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  James's  minority  and  reign  there  were  seldom  more,  and 
sometimes  less,  than  half-a-dozen  missionaries  in  the  kingdom.  The 
king,  to  whose  conversion  their  most  strenuous  eftbrts  were  directed, 
played  with  them  and  betrayed  them  by  turns.  The  leading  noblemen 
were  frequently  changing  sides.  At  the  battle  of  Glenlivet,  the  catholics, 
fighting  under  Huntly  and  Errol,  while  the  Jesuits  were  on  their 
knees  in  prayer,  gained  what  was  believed  to  be  a  miraculous  victory 
over  the  protestant  duke  of  Argyll.  While,  however,  Argyll  became 
a  catholic,  the  two  earls  shortly  afterwards  with  much  solemnity 
abjured  the  Eoman  faith.  Others  professed  and  even  practised  both 
religions  at  once.  Lord-president  Seton  not  only  signed  the  pro- 
fession of  faith,  but  frequented  the  communion  of  the  Calvinists,  and 
persuaded  others  to  do  the  same,  while  he  with  his  family  was  receiving 
the  catholic  sacraments  thrice  a  year.  It  was  not  alone  the  notorious 
duplicity  of  Lennox  that  so  firmly  convinced  the  presbyterian  clergy  that 
the  pope  had  given  counsel  or  permission  to  catholics  to  feign  conformity. 

Although  the  government  in  but  a  single  instance  went  so  far  as  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  a  priest,  the  penal  system  of  Scotland 
was  more  efiicacious  than  that  of  England.  The  civil  effects  of  the  ter- 
rible excommunication  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
could  not  be  bought  off.  Over  and  over  again  the  Jesuits  regret  the 
absence  of  the  English  system  of  fines,  under  which  the  rich  at  least 
might  contrive  to  live.  Li  1604  Father  MacQuirrie,  in  all  sincerity,  looks 
forward  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  as  likely 
to  afford  this  small  measure  of  relief  to  the  persecuted  catholics  of 
Scotland. 

Father  Leith's  narrative  of  Ogilvie's  trial  and  execution  is  made  up 
of  extracts  from  the  little  volume  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1616,  or 
rather  from  the  translation  of  that  work  by  Father  Karslake ;  but  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  curious  story  which  purports  to  come  from  an  eye- 
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witness,  and  which  was  solemnly  attested  by  the  narrator,  Father  Brown, 
in  1672.  We  are  told  that  a  chaplain  present  at  the  execution  was  com- 
missioned by  Spottiswood,  who  had  presided  at  the  trial,  to  offer  to 
Ogilvie  the  archbishop's  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  richest  prebend 
in  his  diocese,  if  he  would  go  over  to  their  side.  The  offer,  first  made  in 
private,  was  afterwards,  at  Ogilvie's  request,  repeated  in  public.  Father 
Brown's  imagination,  in  1672,  may  have  been  stronger  than  his  memory  ; 
but  at  least  Father  Leith  should  have  added  a  word  to  inform  his  readers 
that  the  archbishop  had  but  one  daughter,  Anne,  and  she  had  been 
married  some  four  years  before  to  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Koslin. 

Father  Leith  writes  with  moderation,  and  on  the  whole  with  much 
fairness,  but  he  at  times  appears  too  anxious  to  cover  up  what  might  be 
thought  weak  points  on  the  catholic  side.  It  is,  for  example,  well  known 
that  the  catechism  put  forward  by  the  Scottish  bishops  under  Hamilton, 
1551-52,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  pope  or  his  authority.  Father 
Leith  does  not  allude  to  this  significant  fact,  nor  has  he  need  to  do  so ; 
but  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  of  the  same  bishops  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  '  bound  themselves,  by  a  common  declaration,  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Eoman  pontiff,  and  to  the  sacred  council  of  Trent.'  There  is 
no  such  declaration  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  to  which 
the  editor  refers.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  an  extract  given  by 
Wilkins  (iv.  78)  from  Leslie's  history,  where  the  bishop  reports  in  general 
terms  the  substance  of  a  council,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  held  at 
Linlithgow  in  1552,  but  of  which  there  is  no  other  record.  But,  even  so, 
the  bishop's  words  do  not  bear  Father  Leith's  interpretation.  Leslie 
says  nothing  of  fidelity  to  the  Eoman  pontiff. 

The  account,  too,  of  Father  Crichton's  intrigues  with  Lennox  and  the 
duke  of  Guise,  in  1582,  is  seriously  misleading.  The  editor,  if  he  does 
not  suppress  a  portion  of  Crichton's  narrative,  at  least  interrupts  it  to 
describe  in  his  own  language  the  object  of  Crichton's  mission  on  behalf 
of  Lennox.  It  had,  we  are  told,  among  other  objects,  that  of  providing 
*  a  strong  military  force  to  guard  the  young  king ; '  and  again,  '  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  assembling  the  armed  force  required  for  the  guard.' 
Why  not  at  once  say  that  this  guard — if  such  a  euphemism  was  by  way 
of  precaution  ever  used  by  Crichton — was  an  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England  and  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth  ?  Why  should  Father  Leith  be 
more  timidly  reticent  upon  the  matter  than  the  late  Father  Knox  of  the 
Oratory,  who  printed,  in  the  '  Letters  and  Memorials '  of  Cardinal 
Allen,  the  memorandum  of  Lennox  of  which  Crichton  was  the  bearer, 
and  the  letters  of  Persons  and  others  which  reveal  the  details  of  the 
whole  plot  ?  Crichton's  correspondence  is  historically  most  interesting, 
and  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  papers,  from  the  Jesuit  archives  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  a  great  boon.  T.  G.  Law. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  By  his  Widow,  Lucy. 
Eevised  with  additional  notes  by  C.  N.  Firth.  (London  :  Nimmo, 
1885.) 

Mb.  Firth  is  known  to  have  devoted  himself  with  no  small  success  to 
the  study  of  the  intricate  materials  of  the  history  of  the  great  civil  war. 
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We  therefore  welcoAe  from  liis  hand  the  present  handsome  edition  of  our 
old  friend  Colonel  Hutchinson's 'Memoirs.'  The  notes  are  well  chosen 
and  not  too  numerous,  whilst  a  number  of  illustrative  documents  find 
their  place  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Firth  discusses  the  truth  of  Lucy  Hutchinson's  charges  against 
Sir  John  Gell,  and  considers  them  to  be  confirmed  by  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
who  tells  us  the  same  story  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  with 
considerable  exaggeration.  Very  likely  Mr.  Firth  is  right,  but  a  notice 
by  Mercurius  Aulicus  can  hardly  be  treated  as  confirming  anything, 
except  so  far  as  the  double  mention  of  the  story  shows  that  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son did  not  invent  it. 

If  Mr.  Firth  should,  as  we  hope  may  be  the  case,  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  to  another  edition,  we  would  plead  with  him  to  include  amongst 
the  illustrations  an  engraving  of  the  sketch  of  Nottingham  Castle  during 
the  civil  war,  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  which  now 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  outside  which  Charles  raised  his 
standard,  and  over  which  Hutchinson  kept  guard.  S.  R.  G. 

Johns  Hoi^kins'  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Third  Series,  I-X.  (Baltimore.) 

It  is  natural  that  the  United  States,  after  a  century  of  existence,  should 
take  stock  of  their  progress,  and  consider  how  far  the  plans  on  which 
'  the  fathers '  founded  the  constitution  have  been  carried  out,  and  what 
volume,  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  contains  treatises  on  Maryland's 
local  institutions  and  influence  upon  land  cessions,  on  the  local  institu- 
tions of  Virginia,  on  recent  American  socialism,  on  the  proprietors  of 
New  Jersey,  and  lastly  on  the  relations  of  the  three  departments  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  to  this  last  section,  written  by  Horace  Davis 
of  San  Francisco,  that  we  want  to  draw  special  attention.  All  later 
theory  has  been  largely  influenced  by  Montesquieu's  view  that  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  government  should  be  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Bagehot,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
England  the  executive  has  become  really  a  committee  of  the  legislative 
body.  In  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Davis  shows,  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  were  strongly  impressed  with  this  view ;  but  while  in  the 
state  governments  the  powers  of  the  governors,  at  first  too  much  limited, 
have  been  steadily  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  legislatures,  in  the 
federal  government  congress  has  encroached  somewhat  on  the  power  of 
the  president,  while  everywhere  the  judicature  has  gained  in  importance. 
Immediately  after  the  war  of  Independence  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
several  states  should  limit  the  power  of  their  officers — it  was  the  reaction 
against  George  III ;  now  men  judge  what  is  best  for  the  actual  state  of  things. 
One  of  the  original  plans  has  entirely  failed,  that  of  electing  the  president 
by  a  body  of  intermediate  electors.  They  are  still  chosen,  it  is  true,  but 
only  to  vote  for  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  president  is  in  reality 
elected  directly  by  the  people.  But  the  judiciary  has  gained  everywhere, 
and  the  supreme  court  even  decides,  when  a  case  is  brought  before  it, 
whether  a  statute  is  constitutional  or  not ;  the  law  has  become  the  con- 
science of  the  people.     De  Tocqueville  was  struck  by  the  power  of  the 
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supreme  court ;  there  is  no  such  power  in  any  EngHsh  court.  Then  again 
in  these  days,  when  the  question  of  a  second  chamber  is  being  anxiously 
debated  among  ourselves,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  highly  the  import- 
ance of  the  American  senate  is  estimated.  Backed  up  by  the  states  which 
elect  it,  and  sharing  with  the  president  certain  of  the  executive  powers, 
such  as  that  of  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  and  of  appointing  ambassadors, 
and  carrying  out  a  steady  foreign  policy,  it  has  constantly  exercised  a 
decisive  influence.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  influence  of  its  policy  on 
making  England  recoil  in  the  various  boundary  disputes  and  land  ces- 
sions may  have  been  exaggerated,  since  that  policy  was  successful  mainly 
owing  to  the  physical  strength  of  America  on  such  home  questions,  and 
the  reluctance  of  English  statesmen  to  go  to  war  under  such  conditions, 
even  when  they  considered  the  American  claims  unfair,  but  still  that  policy 
counts  for  something.  It  is  curious  to  see  Lord  Salisbury,  and  writers 
like  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Dicey,  in  their  late  books  on  *  Popular 
Government '  and  on  the  'Law  of  the  Constitution,'  laying  stress  on  the 
constitution  of  the  senate  as  something  which  we  might  adopt  with 
advantage.  The  States  have  also  this  advantage,  that  any  constitutional 
change  can  only  be  adopted  after  special  reference  back  to  the  consti- 
tuencies. In  one  word,  our  writers  are  looking  out  for  the  safeguards 
against  democracy,  which  were  not  needed  when  we  were  an  aristocratic 
monarchy,  but  may  be  essential  to  what  Arnold  called  our  kingly  com- 
monwealth. We  would  recommend  strongly  Mr.  Davis's  essay  to  our 
readers.  It  may  be,  however,  that  mere  political  questions  are  now  of  less 
importance  to  us  than  social  and  economical  ones,  and  that  here  too  we 
may  learn  something  from  America.  Socialism  gains  its  strength  from 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  not  very  evenly 
distributed,  and  that  past  legislation  has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  May  not,  then,  future  legislation 
help  gradually  to  redress  the  balance  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  La 
Fontaine's  easy  resignation — 

Jupin  pour  chaque  etat  mit  deux  tables  au  monde. 

C.    W.    BOASE. 


Selections  from  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Bland  Bttrges,. 
Bart.     Edited  by  James  Hutton.     (London  :  Murray,  1883.) 

This  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  how  a  book  should  not  be  edited. 
Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart.,  was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  from 
1789  to  1795,  a  momentous  period  of  English  and  European  history. 
His  papers,  therefore,  most  probably  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
material  for  the  history  of  a  time  which  is  even  now  imperfectly  known. 
An  editor's  duty  would  have  been  to  publish  the  most  interesting  selec- 
tions from  such  a  correspondence,  accompanied  by  such  notes  and  in- 
troductions as  would  assist  the  reader  and  the  student.  Such  a  book,  if  it 
did  not  command  a  large  sale,  would  have  been  a  solid  contribution  to 
scholarship,  and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  editor  and  to  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Hutton  has  pursued  quite  a  different  course.  He  has 
attempted  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges  himself,  who 
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was  a  most  uninte/esting  and  colourless  character.  He  has  printed 
scarcely  a  single  document  of  historical  value.  He  has  given  us  a  little  of 
the  chaff  of  the  Burges  papers  and  nothing  of  the  grain.  But  Mr. 
Button's  offences  are  worse  than  this.  He  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  times  with  which  he  deals,  and  therefore  makes  serious 
blunders.  This  would  be  more  pardonable  if  there  were  nothing  but 
fair-speaking  in  the  volume.  But  the  gravest  charges  and  insinuations 
are  made  against  statesmen  of  established  reputation  with  a  light  heart, 
and  without  the  slightest  foundation.  We  have  only  space  to  support 
these  accusations  by  a  few  instances. 

Page  63.  Lord  Carmarthen  was  not  appointed  ambassador  to  France 
by  the  Eockingham  administration  in  1782.  In  fact,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  France  were  not  signed  till  20  Jan.  1783.  He  was  chosen  for 
the  post  by  Lord  Shelburne  on  24  Jan.  1783,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  peace 
arrived,  but  did  not  take  it  up  because  the  coaHtion  came  into  office.  There 
is  a  full  account  of  the  matter  in  the  Leeds  papers,  which  Mr.  Hutton  might 
easily  have  consulted  in  the  British  Museum,  even  if  he  had  not  seen 
them  in  the  volume  of  the  Camden  Society,  which  appeared  some  time 
before  his  own  work.  This  inaccuracy  throws  a  doubt  on  Sir  J.  B. 
Burges 's  story,  and  he  is  generally  a  most  untrustworthy  witness. 

Page  77.  Mr.  Hutton's  attack  on  Lord  Auckland  is  grossly  unfair, 
and  is  unsupported  by  the  slightest  evidence.  A  more  hardworking  and 
honest  statesman  never  served  his  country.  Lord  Auckland  left  at  his 
death  an  unrivalled  collection  of  state  papers,  since  unhappily  mutilated 
and  injured,  but  containing  documents  which  illustrate  every  portion  of 
his  career,  of  which  neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  have  any  reason  to 
feel  ashamed.  Mr.  Hutton  characterises  him  as  a  '  time-server,' '  egregiously 
selfish,'  '  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  self-respect,'  '  simply 
insatiable,'  and  charges  him  with  '  duplicity  and  want  of  fixed  principles.' 
These  terms  are  applied  to  the  much-trusted  friend  of  Pitt,  who  wished 
to  marry  his  daughter. 

Page  116.  Lord  Malmesbury  is  accused  of  '  ratting  '  from  the  side 
of  Fox  to  that  of  Pitt.  This  is  unfair.  Sir  James  Harris  was  first 
nominated  to  the  Hague  by  the  coalition  ministry,  and  his  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  Pitt ;  but  this  was  done  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  he  did  not  by  this  act  desert  his  party.  He  always  continued  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  prince  regent. 

Page  133.  The  duke  of  Leeds  is  charged  with  '  indolence  and  in- 
difference to  ordinary  business.'  This  is  overstated.  The  duke  knew 
nothing  of  and  cared  little  about  commercial  business,  and  Pitt  was  quite 
justified  in  asking  Lord  Eockingham  to  introduce  the  French  commercial 
treaty  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  made  a  subject  of  grievance  on  page 
79.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  one  of  the  ministers  best 
informed  on  matters  of  trade. 

Page  141.  Mr.  Hutton  says  that  it  would  be  *  a  mere  waste  of  time 
to  repeat  the  well-known  incidents  of  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.'  Yet 
Mr.  Hutton  does  not  know  the  most  elementary  of  them — as,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  no  British  minister  at  Madrid  at  the  time  the  insult  was 
inflicted,  and  that  this  was  made  a  special  subject  of  attack  upon  the 
government  in   the  house  of  commons.     Mr.  Hutton  states  that  '  the 
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English  minister  at  Madrid  at  this  critical  juncture  was  Mr.  Alleyne 
Fitzherbert,'  and  that  '  Spanish  arrogance,  bluster,  and  misstatements 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  firm,  imperturbable  demeanour  of 
the  British  minister.'  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  question  knows 
that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt  himself  who  opposed  a  '  firm,  imperturbable  de- 
meanour '  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  not 
sent  to  Spain  until  the  worst  of  the  crisis  was  over. 

Page  142.  Mr.  Hutton  states  that  peace  was  concluded  between 
'  Austria '  and  the  Porte  at  the  congress  of  Eeichenbach.  '  Every 
schoolboy  knows  '  that  the  main  result  of  the  congress  of  Eeichenbach 
was  to  establish  a  good  understanding  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
that  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  Porte  was  not  concluded  till  the 
treaty  of  Szistova,  and  then  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hutton  talks  of  Mr.  Ewart  having  *  set  on  foot  a  confederacy 
between  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Catherine  II  towards  the  south-east.' 
We  suppose  that  he  refers  to  the  triple  alliance  of  1788  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  which  was  the  work,  not  of  Ewart,  but  of  James 
Harris,  which  was  not  directed  against  Russia,  but  against  France,  and 
which  was  only  afterwards  used  to  crush  the  ambition  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empress. 

Mr.  Hutton's  account  of  the  Russian  armament  is  both  inadequate 
and  inaccurate.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the 
arrangements  of  Reichenbach,  or  of  the  engagements  of  the  British 
government  to  force  peace  upon  Russia  upon  the  basis  of  the  status  quo. 
Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia  is  described  as  '  a  fitful  and  wayward 
prince,  easily  influenced  by  his  ministers,'  whereas  on  this  matter  he 
was  firm  and  the  English  changeable.  The  statement  that  *  Holland 
alone  dreaded  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  Russia  '  is  followed  by  the 
quite  inconsistent  statement  that  '  England  was  practically  isolated,'  and 
the  fact  that  our  naval  armaments  were  intended  to  co-operate  with  a 
large  Prussian  force  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia  is  passed  over 
in  silence.  England  was  not  isolated  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
drawn  into  interference  with  Russia  by  solemn  engagements  entered  into 
with  Holland  and  Prussia.  Mr.  Hutton  says  that  the  'more  pHable 
temperament '  of  Pitt  yielded  before  the  *  rigid  obstinacy  '  of  Grenville. 
This  is  to  rewrite  history  with  a  vengeance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
dispute  turned  upon  the  possession  of  Oczakov,  and  Pitt  was  assured  by 
the  Dutch  admiral  Kinbergen,  who  knew  that  portion  of  the  Black  Sea, 
that  Oczakov  would  be  of  no  value  to  Russia.  Undoubtedly  the  duke  of 
Leeds  was  justified  in  resigning  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  Prussia, 
but  that  does  not  make  Pitt's  conduct  wrong.  Whether  we  should  have 
been  right  in  risking  a  war  with  Russia  at  that  moment  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  modern  history. 

Page  152  contains  some  more  unfounded  abuse  of  William  Eden, 
bad  in  taste  and  false  in  fact.  He  is  represented  as  '  deserting  the 
coalition  between  Fox  and  North  at  the  most  opportune  moment  to 
himself,'  at  first  seeming  *  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  his  defection,' 
but  in  the  end  prevailing  '  upon  Pitt  to  make  use  of  his  really  extensive 
commercial  knowledge  m  negotiatmg  the  East  India  convention  with  the 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  N 
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court  of  Versailles.'  •  The  truth  is  that  Eden,  being  at  the  time  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lord  Loughborough  and  Lord  North,  was  asked  by  Pitt  to 
go  to  Paris  to  negotiate  not  the  East  Lidia  convention,  but  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  the  time  for  concluding  which  had  nearly 
expired.  He  did  this  after  consultation  with  his  party  friends,  and 
with  their  entire  approval.  A  number  of  letters  applauding  his  con- 
duct are  still  extant.  Eden,  like  James  Harris,  preferred  the  service  of 
his  country  to  the  ties  of  party,  and  they  both  deserved  credit  for  doing  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Hutton  sends  Eden  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  convention  which  was 
not  concluded  till  years  afterwards,  when  Eden  had  been  ambassador 
in  Spain,  although  he  had  got  the  truth  nearly  right  on  page  77  ;  and 
he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  quote  a  second  time  Wraxall's  libellous- 
doggerel  which  on  page  78  he  had  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the 
'  Eolhad.' 

Mr.  Hutton  goes  on  to  state  that  Eden  '  never  inspired  confidence,' 
although  he  was  the  most  trusted  friend  of  Pitt  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  and,  upon  what  authority  we  cannot  imagine,  that  *  he  was  so 
singularly  deficient  in  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  men  of  his  order 
and  vocation,  that,  after  he  had  accepted  the  mission  to  France,  he  was 
obliged  to  engage  a  French  master.'  There  is  ample  evidence  available 
that  Lord  Auckland  was  an  accomplished  French  scholar,  but  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  in  a  delicate  negotiation  like  that  of  the  French  treaty  he 
sought  the  aid  of  a  specialist  to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  technical 
terms.  Lord  Carmarthen  and  James  Harris  were  fond  of  ridiculing  Eden,, 
but  they  never  accuse  him  of  ignorance  of  French.  Mr.  Hutton  states  that 
Lord  Auckland's  '  correspondence  with  Mr.  Burges  embraced  the  politics 
of  the  entire  continent '  in  a  most  momentous  period,  yet  of  this  corre- 
spondence he  gives  scarcely  a  single  extract,  except  a  request  for  blotting- 
paper,  and  an  anecdote  about  sending  off  four  couriers  at  once.  Lord 
Auckland  was  at  this  time  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  then  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  post  in  Europe,  and  the  whole  correspondence  of  the 
continent  passed  through  his  hands,  although  Mr.  Hutton  says  he  was 
never  trusted. 

On  page  155  Mr.  Hutton  speaks  of  the  ill-advised  quasi-diplomatic 
mission  to  this  country  of  the  due  d' Orleans.  Of  this  mission  we  know 
nothing,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Hutton  had  told  us  more  about  it.  We  always 
imagined  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  came  to  this  country  because  the 
king  had  ordered  him  to  leave  Paris  for  a  season. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  of  Mr.  Hutton' s  blunders,  but  we  cannot 
pass  over  his  treatment  of  the  conference  of  Pillnitz,  page  183.  This 
was  a  meeting  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor,  whom  Mr. 
Hutton  calls  the  emperor  of  Austria,  not  remembering  that  there  was  no 
empire  of  Austria  till  1806.  The  comte  d'Artois  came  there  uninvited, 
as  an  unwelcome  guest.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  document  was  signed 
there  at  all.  The  paper  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  declaration  of 
Pillnitz  was  drawn  up  by  the  comte  d'Artois,  and  published  afterwards 
by  him.  Haugwitz  declares  that  no  signatures  were  ever  attached  to  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Hutton  talks  of  the  '  treaty  of  Pillnitz,'  and  tells  us  that  its 
*  real  tendency '  was  a  *  dismemberment  of  France  for  the  benefit  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.'     Mr.  Burges  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the- 
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true  state  of  the  case  at  the  time,  as  many  diplomatists  may  now  be 
ignorant  of  what  passed  at  the  interview  of  Kremsier ;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  Mr.  Hutton  not  knowing  what  is  known  to  all  competent  stu- 
dents of  the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Hutton  tells  us  that  there  is  in  the 
Burges  papers  a  large  and  interesting  correspondence  relating  to  this 
period.  He  does  not  publish  it  because  it  is  '  almost  a  waste  of  time 
again  to  go  over  the  well-trodden  ground.'  We  assure  Mr.  Hutton  that 
he  is  mistaken.  Every  scrap  of  contemporary  evidence  about  the  French 
revolution  is  worth  publishing.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Burges  to  Lord 
Granville,  15  Aug.,  and  to  Lord  Auckland,  17  Aug.  1792,  are  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  make  us  wish  for  more.  If  the  Burges  papers  contain,  as- 
they  well  may,  the  secret  history  of  the  steps  which  led  England  into  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  would  tell  us  what  many  hundreds  of  people 
would  give  their  ears  to  know. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  tried  to  produce  a  '  readable  book,'  and  for  this 
purpose  has  discarded  everything  of  solid  value.  He  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  European 
history  between  1789  and  1795,  supposing  that  the  general  reader  would 
think  no  worse  of  the  book  for  his  ignorance  of  them.  We  hope 
that  a  time  is  coming  when  modern,  even  the  most  modern,  history 
will  be  treated  as  a  fit  subject  for  grave  and  serious  study.  When 
that  time  comes,  the  more  weighty  of  the  Burges  papers  will  perhaps 
command  an  adequate  number  of  readers,  and,  in  anticipation  of  it, 
we  recommend  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  acquire,  if 
possible,  a  collection  which  must  be  of  the  most  momentous  value  to 
the  historian  and  the  statesman.  Oscar  Browning. 


History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States  of 
America.     By  George  Bancroft.     (New  York :  Appleton.) 

The  volume  before  us  may  be  looked  on  as  completing  Mr.  Bancroft's 
work.  He  may,  indeed,  carry  his  history  further.  The  same  power 
which  has  enabled  him  to  defy  advancing  years  and  to  deal  with  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  may  carry  him  on  through  the  history  of 
that  administrative  process  by  which  it  was  completed  and  consolidated. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  work  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  now  done 
embraces  an  epoch  of  history  complete  in  itself,  as  far  as  any  epoch  can 
be  so.  The  drama  which  began  when  the  first  English  settlers  built 
their  squalid  huts,  and  starved,  struggled,  and  quarrelled  on  the  shore  of 
Virginia,  ended  when  the  united  colonies  were  joined  into  the  united 
republic.  To  have  told  the  tale  of  that  drama,  not  indeed  brilliantly, 
not  with  special  grace  or  force,  nor  with  a  full  comprehension  of  its 
inner  meaning  and  less  obvious  lessons,  yet  with  conscientious  and  ex- 
haustive labour,  with  sobriety  and  unvaried  good  feeling,  with  a  singular 
freedom  from  controversial  acrimony,  this  is  an  achievement  on  which  a 
writer  may  fairly  look  back  with  satisfaction.  At  the  moment  of  such  a 
retrospect  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on  the  shortcomings  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  work.     Such  a  proceeding  would  be  ungrateful,  too,  from  a 
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student  of  American  nistory.  In  dealing  with  the  historical  literature  of 
his  country  Mr.  Bancroft  has  unlocked  every  door,  though  he  may  not 
always  be  the  most  discreet  guide  through  the  treasure-house.  There  is,  too, 
a  pervading  wholesomeness  of  tone  about  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  which  goes  far 
to  disarm  criticism.  He  airs  no  paradoxes ;  he  writes  to  tell  his  tale,  not  to 
teach  us  that  he  has  discovered  in  events  and  characters  a  hidden  meaning 
unrevealed  to  his  predecessors.  There  are,  indeed,  many  passages  in  which 
a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  censure  would  add  not  only  flavour  but  truth 
to  his  work.  The  merciless  puritan  of  Boston,  the  anarchical  enthusiast  of 
Ehode  Island,  the  Jesuit,  at  once  a  zealous  missionary  and  an  unscru- 
pulous diplomatist,  all  come  in  for  Mr.  Bancroft's  undiscriminating  praise. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  actors  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  seldom  stand 
out  in  clear  and  vivid  outline. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  often  been  blamed  for  having  written  the  history  of 
the  war  of  Independence  as  a  partisan.  It  may  be  high  treason  to  say 
so  in  an  historical  review,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  condemn  an  American 
writer  on  that  ground.  Who  could  deal  impartially  with  a  struggle  of 
which  he  is  enjoying  the  immediate  fruits,  to  which  he  owes  his  civic 
rights,  the  laws  of  the  constitution  under  which  he  lives  ?  An  historian 
necessarily  starts  with  the  perverse  and  reckless  blundering  of  those  who 
passed  the  stamp  act  and  levied  the  tea  tax.  That  gives  the  keynote  to 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject. 

It  is  perhaps  harder  to  forgive  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  frequency  with 
which  an  accurate  and  intelligent  narrative  is  marred  by  faults  of  style, 
by  odd,  abrupt  transitions,  by  the  introduction  of  important  statements 
parenthetically  and  almost  allusively,  by  a  lack  of  pith  and  terseness. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Bancroft's  merits  and  faults  alike  are,  if 
anything,  increased.  Age  has  lessened  neither  his  powers  of  research  nor 
of  reproduction.  He  has  examined  a  mass  of  material  and  has  neither 
perverted  nor  misunderstood  it.  There  is  indeed  little  room  for  partisan- 
ship or  temptation  to  it.  Mr.  Bancroft,  like  most  educated  Americans, 
has  got  beyond  the  point  of  view  from  which  democracy  and  federation, 
embodied  in  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  are  looked  on  as  the  good  and  bad 
angels  of  the  American  constitution.  In  will,  at  least,  he  is  fair  to  each 
party. 

Yet  practically  Mr.  Bancroft's  cheery  optimism  makes  him  unjust  to 
the  men  who  carried  the  federal  constitution.  He  looks  back  com- 
placently on  the  finished  work,  and  sees  that  it  is  very  good.-  Thus,  in 
his  pages  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  anxiety,  the  fear,  the  despondency 
which  hung  over  the  minds  of  those  whose  deliberations  he  records.  He 
tells  us  how,  when  the  convention  had  just  done  its  labours,  Monroe 
wrote  to  Madison,  a  brother  federalist,  *  The  cloud  which  hath  hung  over 
us  for  some  time  past  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  dispelled.'  '  But,'  Mr. 
Bancroft  adds,  '  on  Washington's  mind  no  such  cloud  rested,'  and  in 
support  of  this  view  a  passage  is  quoted  showing  Washington's  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  government.  Washington  assuredly 
had  no  doubts  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  he,  in  common  with  every  sensible  man,  had  very  great 
doubts  what  would  be  done. 

So,  too,  Mr.  Bancroft  reads  his  own  feelings  into  the  politics  of  the 
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last  century,  and  pictures  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  contemplated  their  work  when  it  was  accepted.  There  was 
indeed  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  they  had  escaped  anarchy.  But 
to  the  men  of  that  day  the  constitution,  as  ratified  by  the  states,  was  but 
an  experiment,  dreaded  by  some  as  hazardous,  despised  by  others  as 
inadequate ;  valued  even  by  its  constructors  and  defenders  rather  as  a 
basis  upon  which  something  might  be  built  than  as  a  certain  good  in  itself. 
If  we  overlook  this,  we  rob  a  most  important  chapter  in  American  history 
of  its  significance.  The  process  by  which  during  Washington's  two 
presidencies  the  constitution  was  so  administered  as  to  acquire  solidity 
and  tenacity  was  the  needful  completion  of  that  by  which  it  was  originally 
shaped.  If  we  overlook  that,  we  forget  half  the  debt  which  America  owes 
to  the  two  greatest  of  her  sons,  to  the  far-reaching  wisdom  and  admi- 
nistrative dexterity  of  Hamilton,  to  the  strong  will  and  unswerving 
courage  of  Washington. 

In  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  others,  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  suffers  in 
comparison  with  that  admirable  book,  '  The  History  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,'  by  Mr.  George  Curtis.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  history  where  so  much  dramatic  interest  is  imported  into  a 
subject  which  would  appear  on  the  surface  somewhat  deficient  in  that 
quality.  But  then  Mr.  Curtis  does  what  Mr.  Bancroft  wholly  fails  to 
do  :  he  throws  himself  back  into  the  epoch  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and 
identifies  himself  with  its  passions  and  makes  its  interests  his  own.  Take 
one  passage  as  a  striking  contrast  to  the  complacency  with  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  describes  the  triumphant  march  of  those  who  fashioned  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Curtis  is  describing  a  stage  in  the  discussion  when  the 
two  parties  in  the  convention  were  at  a  dead-lock  and  irreconcilable,  and 
when  it  seemed  as  though  the  convention  would  break  up  with  all  its 
ends  thwarted  and  all  its  labours  rendered  useless  :  '  As  we  look  back  to 
the  possibility  of  a  failure  to  create  a  constitution,  and  try  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  identity  which  the  success  of  that  experiment  has  given  to 
our  national  life,  the  imagination  wanders  over  a  dreary  waste  of  seventy 
years  which  it  can  only  fill  with  strange  images  of  desolation.  That  the 
administration  of  Washington  should  never  have  existed,  that  Marshall 
should  never  have  adjudicated,  or  Jackson  conquered ;  that  the  arts,  the 
commerce,  the  letters  of  America  should  not  have  taken  the  place  which 
they  hold  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  that,  instead  of  this  great  union  of 
prosperous  and  powerful  republics,  made  one  prosperous  and  powerful 
nation,  history  should  have  had  nothing  to  show  and  nothing  to  record 
but  border  warfare  and  the  conflict  of  worn-out  communities,  the  sport 
of  the  old  clashing  policies  of  Europe  ;  that  self-government  should  have 
become  one  of  the  exploded  delusions  with  which  mankind  have  deceived 
themselves,  and  republican  institutions  have  been  made  only  another 
name  for  anarchy  and  social  disorder — all  these  things  seem  at  once 
inconceivable  and  yet  probable — at  once  the  fearful  imaginings  of  fancy 
and  the  inevitable  deductions  of  reason.' 

Mr.  Curtis  never  suffers  us  to  forget  how  real  was  the  battle,  how 
great  the  stake  and  how  uncertain  the  issue.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point 
in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  contrasts  somewhat  unfavourably  with  his  rival. 
There  is  always  what  one  may  call  a  want  of  articulation,  of  systematic 
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division,  about  Mr.  Bancroft's  work.  Though  he  can  tell  a  story 
clearly  and  directly,  the  salient  points  do  not  stand  out.  In  the  present 
book  this  is  a  most  serious  drawback.  The  debates  of  the  convention 
were  not  the  battles  of  organised  parties,  with  recognised  leaders  and 
fixed  watchwords.  There  are  constant  cross  divisions  and  perpetual 
changes  of  alliance  ;  groups  unite,  act  together,  and  dissolve  again.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  adopted  with  singular  success  the  one  means  by  which  such  a 
subject  can  be  made  intelligible.  He  has  given  us  vivid  pictures  of  the 
leading  men,  and  used  them  as  central  figures  round  whom  to  group  the 
incidents  of  the  strife.  He  has  taken  each  successive  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  shown  us  how  it  was  dealt  with  ;  he  shows  us  how  certain 
motives  ran  through  the  whole  struggle  and  dictated  the  action  of  in- 
dividual parties.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  failed  to  do  this.  He  reproduces 
each  successive  discussion  and  the  part  played  by  each  speaker.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  clear  to  us  what  relation  each  scene  bears  to 
the  rest  of  the  drama.  Thus  the  whole  becomes  a  medley,  in  which  we 
can  trace  no  leading  principles,  no  continuity  of  action  or  motive.  Take 
as  a  specimen  two  passages,  chosen  almost  at  random : — 

'It  is  essential  to  the  democratic  rights  of  the  community,'  said 
Hamilton,  enouncing  a  principle  which  he  held  with  unswerving  con- 
stancy, '  that  the  first  branch  be  directly  elected  by  the  people.'  '  The 
democratic  principle,'  Mason  reflected,  '  must  actuate  one  part  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  security  for  the  rights  of  the  people.'  '  An 
election  by  the  legislature,'  pleaded  Eoutledge,  'would  be  a  mere  refining 
process.'  '  The  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  people,'  said  Wilson, 
'  is  not  the  corner-stone  only,  but  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  '  (p.  225). 
Or  again  : — 

*  On  the  twenty-seventh  Eoutledge  brought  the  convention  to  consider 
the  rule  of  suffrage  in  the  two  branches  of  the  national  legislature.  For 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  next  Martin  vehemently  denounced 
any  general  government  that  could  reach  individuals,  and  intimated 
plainly  that  Clinton  of  New  York  would  surely  prevent  its  adoption  in 
that  state.  Lansing  renewed  the  proposal  to  vote  by  states  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Madison  worked  up  a  most  elaborate  statement, 
and  so  on  '  (p.  246). 

Each  of  these  passages  begets  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  at  the  state- 
ment of  some  fresh  view,  or  the  introduction  of  some  fresh  speaker, 
without  anything  to  show  clearly  their  position  in  the  whole  discussion. 
One  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

This  is  the  more  provoking  since  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  which 
show  that  Mr.  Bancroft  really  grasps  the  main  points  of  interest,  though 
his  style  so  often  obscures  them.  The  following,  for  instance,  is  as  clear  a 
statement  as  one  could  wish  of  the  chief  incentives  to  union  and  their 
relative  importance  : — 

'  Of  many  causes  promoting  union,  four  above  others  exercised  a 
steady  and  commanding  influence.  The  new  republic  as  one  nation 
must  have  power  to  regulate  its  foreign  commerce  ;  to  colonise  its  large 
domain  ;  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue ;  and  to  establish  justice  in 
domestic  trade  by  prohibiting  the  separate  states  from  impairing  the 
obligations  of  contract.' 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  take  the  successive  battles  of  the 
•convention  and  to  see  how  far  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  those  who 
framed  the  constitution  were  fulfilled,  how  far  each  member  of  the 
machine  bore  this  strain  put  upon  it,  and  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed.  But  such  an  attempt  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  review.  We  have  only  space  to  say  something  of  the  aims 
and  temper  of  the  men  who  fashioned  the  constitution.  There  is  one 
point  which  should  be  noticed  in  justice  to  the  American  revolutionary 
leaders.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  as  an  accepted  and  commonplace 
illustration  of  human  inconsistency,  that  the  very  men  who  framed  the 
declaration  of  independence  acquiesced  in  a  system  by  which  a  whole 
race  were  debarred  from  freedom.  It  furnished  Lord  Macaulay  with  a 
telling  illustration  for  that  theme  of  human  inconsistency  of  which  he  never 
wearied.  '  None,'  he  tells  us,  '  of  those  Virginian  patriots  who  vindi- 
cated their  separation  from  the  British  empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about 
shooting  any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  inalienable  right.' 
That  taunt  was  untrue  alike  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  It  would  be 
easy  to  produce  from  the  writings  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  con- 
demnations of  slavery  as  emphatic,  though  not  as  rhetorical,  as  any 
uttered  in  later  days  by  Boston  abolitionists.  A  study  of  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  or  Mr.  Curtis  teaches  us  that  these  condemnations  were 
not  the  exceptional  utterances  of  men  more  humane  or  foresighted  than 
their  neighbours,  but  that  the  whole  generation  of  revolutionary  states- 
men were  filled  with  a  foreboding  sense  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
slavery,  and  that  moral  as  well  as  economical  considerations  had  a  large 
share  in  bringing  them  to  that  view.  The  question  of  slavery  came 
before  the  convention  in  two  ways.  As  Mr.  Curtis  says,  '  If  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  that  might  be  conferred  upon  the  general  government, 
was  to  be  universal  and  unhmited,  it  must  include  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves.'  The  total  and  immediate  prohibition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  opposed  so  strenuously  by  the  representatives  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  could  only 
have  succeeded  at  the  cost  of  excluding  them  from  the  union. 

But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  among  the  delegates  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  slave  trade  was  an 
evil  to  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  bounds  possible,  and  extinguished 
whenever  such  extinction  was  compatible  with  the  presence  of  the 
southern  colonies  Within  the  union .  From  no  quarter  did  the  denunciation 
of  the  slave  trade  come  more  emphatically  than  from  the  representatives 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  '  It  dishonours  the  principles  of  revolution 
and  the  American  character,'  were  the  words  of  Martin,  the  leading  states- 
man of  Maryland.  Mason  of  Virginia  summed  up  in  a  few  pithy  sentences 
the  social  and  economical  evils  of  the  system  as  efiectively  as  could  have 
been  done  by  any  disciple  of  Grarrison.  '  Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labour  when  performed  by  slaves.  They 
prevent  the  emigration  of  whites  who  really  elirich  and  strengthen  a 
country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every 
master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  ...  I  hold  it  essential  in  every 
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point  of  view  that  the  general  government  should  have  power  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  slavery.' 

Besides  the  question  of  the  import  trade,  the  convention  had  to  con- 
sider how,  in  estimating  the  population  of  the  southern  states,  the  slaves 
should  be  reckoned.  The  compromise  whereby  the  servile  population 
was  reckoned  at  three-fifths  of  its  actual  numbers  was  arrived  at  after  long 
discussion.  These  discussions,  like  those  on  the  question  of  importation, 
show  already  that  the  evils  of  the  system  were  fully  understood. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  fearless,  independent, 
and  clear-sighted  of  all  the  revolutionary  leaders,  declared  that  he  would 
'  never  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  is  a  nefarious  institution. 
It  is  the  curse  of  heaven  on  the  states  where  it  prevails.'  He  compared 
*  the  rich  and  noble  cultivation  '  of  the  free  states  with  *  the  barren 
wastes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.'  He  too  clearly  foresaw  what  escaped 
most  of  his  colleagues,  that  the  proposed  compromise  would  in  one  way 
aggravate  the  evil  by  offering  the  southern  states  a  direct  inducement  to 
swell  their  population  of  slaves. 

Many  of  the  discussions  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  reproduced  in  detail 
are  of  interest  only  to  those  who  care  to  make  the  federal  constitution  a 
subject  of  special  and  detailed  study.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
matter  which  can  never  lose  its  interest,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the 
men  who  fashioned  and  perfected  the  system.  It  is  but  an  unsatisfactory 
task  to  speculate  on  the  conditions  which  produce  great  men.  Given  a 
generation  of  great  men,  and  it  will  be  always  easy  to  find  certain  conditions 
which  will  serve  to  account  for  their  presence.  But  the  theorist,  if  he  be 
honest,  will  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  a  case  might  be  found  present- 
ing precisely  similar  conditions,  yet  with  wholly  different  results.  One 
can  indeed  see  that  the  generation  of  men  to  whom  Franklin  and  Adams 
belonged  had  much  in  their  favour.  They  lived  in  a  community  where 
education  was  open  to  all,  where  every  active  and  intelligent  man  might 
raise  himself  above  those  sordid  wants  which  make  culture  and  political 
ambition  impossible,  and  where  at  the  same  time  men's  best  energies  were 
not  unsettled  or  diverted  from  public  life  by  any  possibility  of  great  wealth. 
Thus,  whatever  there  was  of  mental  capacity  in  the  American  colonies 
was  rapidly  absorbed  and  employed  in  the  civil  war,  and  thereby 
developed  and  stimulated.  At  such  a  time  a  few  able  men  soon  generate 
an  atmosphere  in  which  political  ability  grows  apace. 

It  is  not  only  by  reason  of  their  high  intelligence  that  the  founders  of 
the  American  constitution  have  a  claim  on  our  attention.  By  their 
political  courage  they  teach  a  lesson  which  public  men,  and  those  whose 
opinion  makes  or  mars  public  men,  can  ill  afford  to  forget.  They 
remind  us  what  may  be  done  by  a  compact,  stubborn,  and  resolute 
minority,  imbued  with  confidence  in  their  own  principles,  and  assured 
that  in  the  battle  of  clamour  and  reason,  reason  will  in  the  long  run  win. 
To  make  the  scheme  of  federal  union  prevail  in  the  convention  was  but 
the  first  step  in  their  success,  it  was  but  the  winning  of  an  outpost.  The 
battle  had  yet  to  be  fought  in  the  various  state  conventions.  Among 
the  many  vivid  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Curtis,  there  is  none  more  vivid 
than  that  which  portrays  Hamilton,  the  central  spirit  and  organising 
genius  of  this  scattered  battle,  '  sometimes  watching  for  the  messenger 
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who  might  descend  the  eastern  hills  with  reports  from  New  Hampshire, 
sometimes  turning  to  the  south  and  listening  for  the  footfall  of  his 
couriers  from  Virginia,  but  always  preparing  to  meet  difficulties,  always 
ready  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground,  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  great 
end  to  be  accomplished.'  And  if  the  contest  was  honourable  to  the 
leaders,  it  was  scarcely  less  so  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  combatants. 
There  can  be  no  better  testimony  to  the  sanity  and  sagacity  of  the 
American  citizen  of  that  day  than  the  sober,  far-sighted  appeals  of  the 
Federalist,  untinged  by  rhetoric  or  by  the  meaner  arts  of  advocacy. 

And  even  when  those  arguments  had  prevailed,  the  task  was  not  yet 
complete.  Whether  the  new  constitution  should  be  a  reality  or  a  nullity 
depended  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  administered  during  its  opening 
year.  The  work  of  constructive  federalism  was  only  ended  when,  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  majority,  amidst  a  cabinet  neither  strong,  popular, 
nor  united,  and  relying  solely  on  the  support  of  Washington,  Hamilton 
carried  through  a  system  of  finance,  beneficent  in  itself,  but  still  more 
valuable  indirectly  as  a  bond  which  united  the  various  colonies  by 
forcing  upon  them  a  common  interest. 

Before  twenty  years  had  passed  the  federal  party  was  discredited  and 
shattered,  rent  asunder  by  the  wayward  passions  of  its  leaders  and  the 
very  superabundance  of  its  political  energy  and  intelligence,  no  longer 
disciplined  by  the  dominant  mind  of  Washington.  But  its  work  was 
accomplished  and  secured.  It  had  infused  into  the  union  that  tenacity 
which  in  one  generation  defied  the  political  genius  of  Calhoun,  in 
another  the  military  genius  of  Lee.  The  manner  in  which  the  victory 
was  won  was  a  legacy  to  America  scarcely  less  precious  than  the  victory 
itself.  The  nation  was  neither  bribed,  nor  duped,  nor  cajoled  into  union  ; 
it  was  reasoned  into  it.  And  so  the  political  life  of  the  confederation 
was  imbued  at  the  very  outset  with  a  spirit  which,  despite  many  taints 
and  corruptions,  it  has  never  wholly  lost.  Thus  the  cause  of  federalism 
was  not  one  which  interested  America  only  ;  it  furnishes  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  every  free  community.  The  political  history  of 
mankind  can  show  no  battle  more  bravely  and  wisely  fought,  none  more 
purely  and  honourably  won,  than  the  battle  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion fought  by  the  federalists  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton. 

John  A.  Doyle. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1805-1879  :  the  Story  of  his  Life,  told  by  his 
Children.   Vols.  I  and  II.    (New  York  :  The  Century  Company,  1885.) 

This  book,  of  which  only  the  first  two  volumes  have  as  yet  appeared,  will 
deserve  and  must  receive  a  fuller  notice  when  it  has  been  completed.  At 
present  it  carries  the  story  of  Mr.  Garrison's  public  work  down  only  to 
the  year  1840,  leaving  twenty  years  before  the  abolition  movement,  which 
he  had  reared  from  insignificance  into  greatness,  lit  up  the  war  in  which 
slavery  perished.  Although  the  treatise,  which  is  the  work  of  his  sons,  W.  P. 
and  F.  J.  Garrison,  is  primarily  a  biography,  and  a  very  full  and  minute 
one,  and  although  it  is  written  with  the  reverential  admiration  of  children 
rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dispassionate  and  critical  historian, 
it  is  also  virtually  a  history  of  the  anti- slavery  struggle.     Seldom  has  a 
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cause  and  a  contest  been  more  closely  associated  with  tlie  life  of  one  man 
than  in  the  case  of  abolition  and  Garrison.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  movement  in  those  early  days  when  it  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  there  must 
have  come  a  collision  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states  ending  in  the 
extinction  of  the  '  peculiar  institution.'  But  it  seems  probable  that  with- 
out the  courage  and  constancy  he  showed  in  sustaining  the  battle  during 
its  initial  stages,  and  the  intensity  of  moral  purpose  by  which  he  inspired 
others,  this  result  would  have  been  attained  much  more  slowly. 

Looking  at  the  work  as  a  contribution  to  American  history,  it  cannot 
be  adequately  dealt  with  till  the  later  volumes  are  before  us,  for  they  will 
show  into  what  the  first  humble  efforts  of  the  Liberator  (Garrison's  anti- 
slavery  journal)  grew.  All  that  need  be  now  done  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
mass  of  valuable  materials  which  the  biographers  of  Garrison  have  provided 
for  historical  inquirers.  These  consist  partly  of  extracts  from  his  speeches 
and  articles  in  the  various  journals  which  he  edited,  documents  some  of 
which  have  become  so  rare  or  so  difficult  of  access  as  to  be  practically 
unavailable  to  a  European  reader,  partly  of  his  own  letters  and  those  of 
various  friends  or  opponents  to  him.  Nearly  all  appear  in  print  for  the 
first  time.  Many  relate  to  forgotten  controversies,  others  serve  chiefly 
to  illustrate  Garrison's  character  and  that  of  his  fellow- workers.  But 
there  are  also  many  which  throw  a  full  and  clear  light  on  the  condition  of 
America,  and  especially  of  New  England  five  or  six  decades  back,  at  the 
very  time  when  it  is  darkest  to  most  Europeans,  because  the  great  men 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  had  passed  away,  and  those  whom  the  present 
generation  can  remember  were  only  beginning  to  come  upon  the  stage. 
The  singular  mental  ferment  which  produced  transcendentalism,  the 
beginnings  of  the  movement  to  obtain  equal  rights  for  women,  the 
position  of  the  New  England  clergy,  are  all  brought  out  from  a  point  of 
view  new  to  most  Englishmen,  as  well  as  the  vehement  intolerance  which 
made  it  so  dangerous  to  advocate  abolition  even  in  the  northern  states. 
It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  America  as  it  is  now,  with  its  absolute 
freedom  for  the  advocacy  of  all  opinions,  its  peace  and  order  in  times 
of  political  excitement — for  riots  even  in  the  rude  West  arise  almost 
wholly  among  recent  immigrants  and  not  among  native  Americans — to 
realise  that  only  half  a  century  has  passed  since  a  Boston  mob  all 
but  murdered  Garrison,  since  an  Illinois  mob  killed  Lovejoy,  since 
a  Philadelphia  mob  burned  Pennsylvania  Hall.  These,  however,  are 
matters  not  to  be  entered  on  in  the  present  notice,  which  must  content 
itself  with  apprising  English  students  of  the  publication  of  important 
materials  for  the  appreciation  of  an  interesting  epoch  and  a  singularly 
powerful  and  striking  character.  James  Bryce. 
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Miscellaneous  Azotes 


In  April  1885  a  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  '  The  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,'  with  the  principal  object  of  *  the  interchange  and 
publication  of  knowledge  relating  to  [a)  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France ;  [h)  the  Huguenot  emigrations  from  France  and  the  adjoining 
countries  ;  (c)  the  refugee  settlements  throughout  the  world,  particularly 
those  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  ;  and  the  result- 
ing effects  of  those  settlements  on  the  professions,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  social  life  of  the  several  places  in  which  they  were  made ; 
[d)  Huguenot  genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  Huguenot  church  and  other 
registers.'  The  society  was  brought  into  existence  mainly  through  the 
energy  of  Mr.  A.  Giraud  Browning,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
French  Protestant  Hospital,  that  interesting  memorial  of  the  Huguenot 
colony  in  London.  The  president  of  the  society  is  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
G.C.B.  ;  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Overend  of  the  Public  Eecord  Office.  The 
first  number  of  the  society's  '  Proceedings  '  includes  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
C.  Moens,  the  editor  of  the  '  Kegisters  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin- 
friars,'  on  '  The  Eegisters  of  the  French  and  Walloon  Churches  established 
in  England  and  other  sources  of  Huguenot  knowledge,  with  some 
suggestions  for  the  editing  and  publication  of  the  same.' 

On  12  September  1885,  the  third  Italian  Historical  Congress  was 
inaugurated  at  Turin.  There  were  present  representatives  from  a  large 
number  of  local  historical  societies  and  many  students  of  history,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Cantu,  Amari,  Bonghi,  and  Fabretti. 
His  excellency  Correnti  was  president.  Prince  Filangieri  vice-president ; 
the  secretaries  were  MM.  Nicolo  Barozzi  and  Ugo  Balzani.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  congress,  which  lasted  a  week,  were  resumed  in  a  number 
of  resolutions,  among  which  we  remark  one  which  invites  the  various 
societies  to  proceed  to  the  compilation  of  an  historical  bibliography  of 
their  special  localities,  and  another  encouraging  each  society  to  assist 
the  labours  of  the  General  Direction  of  Excavations  in  order  that  within  a 
moderately  short  time  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  complete  illustrated 
topographical  map  of  Italy  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  The  subject  of  a  third  resolution  was  the  exchange  of  all  sorts 
of  new  facts  or  information  between  the  different  societies  relating  to 
their  local  histories.  There  were  various  other  resolutions  passed  of  a 
more  purely  local  interest,  but  always  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
general  facilities  for  the  study  of  history.  One  very  interesting  sitting 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  report  made  by  Signor  Bonghi  on  the  Italian 
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Historical  Institute  recently  founded  by  the  government.     This  institute 
finally  aims  at  entirely  reconstructing  the  Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores 
of  Muratori,  in  a  new  and  critical  publication,  on  a  very  large  scale,  of 
the  sources  of  Italian  history. 

M.  Gustave  Saige,  the  librarian  at  Monaco,  has  issued  an  interesting 
report  on  the  publication  of  historical  documents  from  the  archives 
under  his  charge  (Monaco,  1885).  It  has  been  decided  to  publish  three 
series  of  collections  in  the  following  divisions  : 

(1)  '  Documents  diplomatiques  de  Monaco  du  XV®  au  XVIP  siecle,' 
illustrating  the  relations  of  the  principality  with  Italy,  and  afterwards 
with  France  and  Spain. 

(2)  *  Le  Tresor  des  Chartes  de  Kethel,'  containing  the  acts  &c.  of  the 
counts  of  Eethel  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century — '  documents,' 
says  M.  Saige,  *  qui  constituent  un  des  chartiers  les  plus  precieux  pour 
I'histoire  du  nord  de  la  France.'  Of  these  documents,  1118  in  number,  a 
calendar  will  be  given  ;  and  the  more  important  ones,  including  all  those 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  French  language,  will  be  printed  at 
length.  A  description  of  the  seals,  with  illustrations,  forms  part  of  the 
scheme. 

(3)  '  Correspondance  du  marechal  Jacques  de  Matignon,'  who  was 
successively  lieutenant-general  in  the  government  of  Normandy,  and  of 
Guienne  and  Gascony  from  1559  to  1597  ;  including  letters  of  Charles  IX, 
Henry  III,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  This  series  will 
comprise  also  the  unpublished  parts  of  the  same  correspondence  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Bethune  collection  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  at 
Paris. 

The  proposed  publications  will  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
prince  of  Monaco.  The  first  two  series  will  not,  it  is  expected,  form  more 
than  one  volume  in  quarto  each  :  the  third  series  is  calculated  to  extend 
to  six  volumes.  One  volume  will  be  published  yearly,  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

The  Arcliiv  fur  Litteratur-  unci  Kirchen-Geschichte  des  Mittelalters 
(Berlin,  Weidmann),  of  which  the  first  three  numbers  have  just  appeared, 
deserves  a  cordial  recognition  from  medieval  students.  It  is  startling,  to 
begin  with,  to  find  that  the  whole  508  pages  of  this  solid  publication  are 
entirely  produced  by  the  two  editors,  Heinrich  Denifle,  O.P.,  and  Franz 
Ehrle,  S.J. ;  but  it  is  a  much  more  remarkable  fact  that  every  single 
paper  in  it  is  the  result  of  laborious  investigation  among  manuscripts  in 
widely  scattered  collections.  The  historical  articles  are  enumerated 
below  in  the  summary  of  periodical  publications  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  new 
venture  of  this  sort  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  somewhat  more  fully  its 
character  and  scope.  Although,  according  to  the  title,  the  Archiv 
embraces  literary  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history,  the  literature  here 
discussed  is  only  that  which  bears  relation  to  theology.  We  have,  for 
instance,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Abelard's  works  in  a 
paper  by  Father  Denifle  on  his  '  Sententiae  '  and  the  redactions  of  his 
*  Theologia  '  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  To  the  same 
lass  belongs  another  article  by  the  same  writer  on  tlie  Eternal  Gospel  and 
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the  commission  at  Anagni  in  1255  (pp.  49-98),  whicli  includes  a  description 
of  the  existing  MSS.  of  Joachim  of  Fiore  and  an  edition  (with  collation 
of  sixteen  manuscripts)  of  the  hitherto  unprinted  protocol  of  the  Anagni 
proceedings  (pp.  99-142).  Herr  Ehrle's  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
treasury,  library,  and  archive  of  the  popes  in  the  fourteenth  century  also 
deserves  special  mention.  It  extends  to  175  pages,  and  not  only  contains 
an  account  of  the  inventories  and  of  the  various  fortunes  of  the  papal 
muniments  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII  down  to  1345,  but  also  prints 
the  catalogues  in  extenso,  thus  giving  an  invaluable  series  of  lists  of  books 
and  documents,  as  well  as  a  multiplicity  of  miscellaneous  details  of  interest 
for  the  history  of  the  papacy.  The  mass  of  absolutely  new  matter  com- 
prised in  the  three  numbers  of  the  Archiv  is  so  great,  and  the  editors' 
treatment  of  it  so  scholarly,  that  all  students  of  medieval  history  must 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  beginning  of  such  an  enterprise,  and 
trust  that  the  support  given  to  it  will  enable  the  learned  editors  to  continue 
to  bring  forth  out  of  their  treasure  things  new  and  old.  At  the  same 
time  we  can  hardly  expect  production  at  this  rate  unless  they  increase  the 
number  of  their  contributors. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsoh-Israelitischer  Gemeindehund  at 
Berlin,  a  commission  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  historical 
researches  concerning  the  Jews  in  the  Frankish  and  German  Empire. 
Amongst  the  members  of  this  commission  are  Professors  Stobbe  of 
Leipzig,  and  Wattenbach,  Weizsacker,  Breslau,  and  Geiger  of  Berlin. 
It  is  at  present  intended  to  edit  Begesta  up  to  1273  a.d.,  consisting  of 
documents  taken  from  various  archives,  from  chronicles,  from  epitaphs, 
and  from  judicial  sources  put  in  chronological  order.  An  extra  series  will 
be  formed  for  documents  written  in  Hebrew,  which  will  be  published 
with  translations  and  notes.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  a  MS.  of  the 
London  Jewish  College,  a  much  completer  text  of  the  narrative  of  the 
calamities  which  befell  the  Jews  during  the  first  and  second  crusades,  by 
Eliezer  ben  Nathan,  than  that  edited  by  Dr.  Jellinek.  The  Bodleian 
Library  has  recently  acquired  a  rather  late  MS.  of  the  same  work, 
which  may  prove  useful  for  the  establishment  of  a  correct  text.  Dr. 
Neubauer  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  book  according  to  the  two 
MSS.  Besides  these  two  publications,  the  society  intends  to  bring  out  a 
periodical  publication  with  the  title  of  Zeitschrift  filr  die  Geschichte 
der  Juden  in  DeutscJiland,  in  which  minor  essays,  editions  of  shorter 
texts,  and  a  kind  of  bibliography  of  MSS.  and  old  books  which  contain 
documents  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  will  be  included.  We  hope  that  the 
Jewish  historical  commission  in  Germany  will  prove  such  a  success  as  to 
encourage  Jewish  congregations  of  other  countries  to  imitate  the  zeal  of 
their  German  brethren.  Indeed,  it  is  time  that  wealthy  Jews  should  care 
a  little  more  for  the  history  and  literature  of  their  race  than  they  do  at 
present. 
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List  of  Historical  Books  recently  published 


I.  GENERAL   HISTORY 

(Including  works  relating  to  the  allied  branches  of  knowledge  and  works 
of  miscellaneous  contents) 


BuRRi   (A.)     Le  teorie  politiche   di   san 

Tomaso  e  il  moderno  Diritto  pubblico. 

Pp.     158.     Eome:    Societa    Cattolica 

Istruttiva. 
Droysen  (G.)     AUgemeiner  historischer 

Handatlas  in  96  Karten  mit  erljiutern- 

demText.  Pts.lto6.  Bielefeld.   Folio. 
DuRAzzo  (P.)    Orbis  terrarum  descriptio  : 

Testo  inedito  del  secolo  xv.     Pp.  29. 

Mantua :  Segna. 
Faviers  (H.  de).     La  paix  publique  selon 

la  logique  et  I'histoire.  Pp.335.   Paris  : 

Plon.     18mo. 
Jahresberichte    der     Geschichtswissen- 

schaft.     Ed.  by  J.  Herrmann,  J.  Jas- 


trow,  &  E.  Meyer.     IV  (1881).     Berlin. 

Marini  (G.)  Iscrizioni  antiche  doliari, 
pubbl.  del  de  Eossi  con  annotazioni  di 
E.  Dressel.     Eome.     4to. 

Oesterley.  Wegweiser  durch  die  Lite- 
ratur  der  Urkundensammlungen.  I, 
Berlin:  Eeimer. 

Eeclus  (E.)  Les  primitifs,  6tudes  d'eth- 
nologie compar^e.  Pp.395.  Paris:  Cha- 
merot.     18mo. 

Wagnon  (A.)  Traits  d'archeologie  com- 
paree ;  la  sculpture  antique,  origines, 
description,  classification  des  monu- 
ments de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  Gr^ce.  Pp. 
173,  illustr.     Paris  :  Eothschild. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTORY 


Annuaire  de  la  Soci6t6  des  6tudes  juives. 
IV  (1884).  Pp.115.  Paris :  Durlacher. 
18mo. 

Aymonier  (E.)  L'^pigraphie  kambod- 
j6enne.  Saigon  (Cochinchine).  Pp.  46. 
Paris  :  Impr.  du  gouvernement. 

Brugsch  &  DUMiCHEN.  Eecucil  de  monu- 
ments egyptiens.  V:  Geographische 
Inschriften  altagyptischer  Denkmaler. 
Pt.  3.     96  plates.     Leipzig.     4to. 

Erman.  Aegypten  und  agyptisches  Leben 
im  Altertum.  Pt.  2-4.  Pp.  49-176, 
illustr.     Tiibingen :  Laupp. 

Euting  (J.)  Nabataische  Inschriften  aus 
Arabien.     29  plates.    Berlin.     4to. 

Geiger  (W.)  Civilisation  of  the  Eastern 
Iranians  in  ancient  times.  With  intr. 
on  the  Avesta  religion.  Transl.  with 
preface,  notes,  and  biography  of  the 
author,  by  D.  D.  P.  Sanjana.  I:  Eth- 
nography and  social  life.  Pp.  302.  Lon- 
don :  Frowde. 

Imbault-Huart  (C.)  La  legende  du  pre- 
mier pape  des  Taoistes  et  I'histoire  de 
la  famille  pontificale  des  Tchang,  d'a- 
pres  des  documents  chinois,  traduits 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  Paris  :  Leroux. 
(From  the  '  Journal  asiatique.') 


Lhotzky  (Hinrich).  Die  Annalen  Asur- 
nazirpals  [e.g.  884-860]  nach  der 
Ausgabe  des  Londoner  Inschrif  tenwerkes 
umschrieben,  iibersetzt,  und  erklart. 
Pp.  33.     Munich  :  Ackermann. 

ScHRADER  (E.)  Cuneiform  inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament.  Transl.  from 
the  2nd  ed.,  with  additions  by  the 
author,  by  the  rev.  0.  C.  Whitehouse. 
I.  Map.  London :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate. 

ScHtJRER.  Geschichte  des  jiidischen 
Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi.  II. 
2nd  ed.     Leipzig :  Hinrichs. 

Staffer  (E.)  La  Palestine  au  temps  de 
Jesus-Christ,  d'apr^s  le  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, I'historien  Flavins  Jos^phe  et 
les  Talmuds.  Pp.  536,  illustr.  Paris  : 
Fischbacher. 

Stephen  (sir  J.  F.)  The  story  of  Nun- 
comar  and  the  impeachment  of  sir 
Elijah  Impey.  2  vols.  Pp.  600.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan. 

Studia  Biblica.  Essays  on  biblical 
archaeology  and  criticism,  and  kindred 
subjects.  By  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Pp.  264.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press. 
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III.  GEEEK  HISTOEY 


Athens. 
schen 
Athen 
4to. 

BUSOLT 


-  Mittheilungen       des       deut- 

archaologischen    Institutes    in 

X  (4  parts).     Plates.     Athens, 


(G.)  Griechische  Geschichte 
bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Chaironeia.  I. 
Gotha. 


FoNTANE  (M.)  Histoire   universelle.     La 

Gr^ce  [1300-480  b.c] 
Hauvette-Besnault     (A.)     De    archonte 

rege  (Paris  doctoral  dissertation).     Pp. 

130.  Paris:  Thorin. 
Hauvette-Besnault    (A.)     Les  strat^ges 

ath Aniens.     Pp.  194.     Paris  :  Thorin. 


IV.  EOMAN   HISTOEY 

(See  also  Italian  section) 


Belot  (E.)  De  la  revolution  economique 
et  mon^taire  qui  eut  lieu  a  Eome  au 
milieu  du  troisi^me  si^cle  avant  I'^re 
.  chretienne  et  de  la  classification  g6n6- 
rale  de  la  soci^t6  romaine  avant 
et  apr^s  la  premiere  guerre  punique. 
Paris  :  Leroux. 

C^SAR  (Caius  Julius).  Gallic  War.  Seven 
books  (Latin).  Edited  by  J.  H.  and 
W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B.  Greenough. 
Eevised,  with  notes  and  dissertations, 
fully  illustrated,  on  Caesar's  Gallic 
campaigns,  and  the  Eoman  military 
art,  by  H.  P.  Judson.  Pp.  188,  196, 
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vita  et  scriptis  (acad.  dissert.)  Pp.  201. 
Paris :  Grassart. 

Breard  (C.)  Les  Archives  de  la  ville  de 
Honfleur.  Notes  historiques,  analyses 
et  documents,  extraits  des  archives 
communales.     Paris  :  Picard. 


Cavrois  (L.)  Biographic  des  g^n^raux 
Cavrois.  Pp.  174,  portraits.  Arras : 
Laroche. 

Claude  (J.)  Les  plaintes  des  protes- 
tans  cruellement  opprimez  dans  le 
royaume  de  France.  Edition  nouvelle 
avec  commentaires  par  Franck  Puaux. 
Paris :  Fischbacher.     4to. 

CoiGNET  (Mme  C.)  Fin  de  la  vieille 
France  ;  Francois  I :  portraits  et  r6cits 
du  XVI"  siecle.   Pp.  375.    Paris  :  Plon.. 

Darimon  (A.)  Histoire  d'un  parti ;  les 
Cinq,  sous  I'Empire  [1857-1860].  Pp. 
435.     Paris :  Dentu.     18mo. 

Decrite  (F.)  Anne  de  Montmorency,  grand 
maitre  et  connetable  de  France,  a  la 
cour,  aux  armees,  et  au  conseil  de 
Francois    I.     Pp.   456.     Paris :     Plon. 

Deramecourt  (A.)  Le  clerg6  du-  diocese 
d' Arras,  Boulogne,  et  Saint-Omer  pen- 
dant la  Eevolution  [1789-1802].  II :  Le 
schisme  ;  les  deux  clerges  ;  la  premiere 
persecution.  Pp.  556.  Paris  :  Bray  & 
Betaux.  ^ . 

Destrem  (J.)  Les  deportations  du  Con- 
sulat  et  de  I'Empire  (d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments inedits).  Index  biographique  des 
deportes.     Pp.  526.    Paris  :  Jeanmaire.. 

Dijon. — Entries  et  rejouissances  dans  la 
ville  de  Dijon  [1550,  1574,  1600].  Pp. 
39,    Dijon  :  Daranti^re. 

—Entries  et  rejouissances  dans  la  ville 
de  Dijon  [1629].  Pp.  41.  Dijon  :: 
Darantiere. 

Du  Fresne  de  Beaucourt  (G.)  Histoire  de 
Charles  VII.  Ill :  Le  r6veil  du  roi 
[1435-1444].  Paris :  Librairie  de  la 
Societe  bibliographique. 

Dugast-Matifeux.  Carrier  a  Nantes.  Pre- 
cis de  la  conduite  patrotique  et  revolu- 
tionnaire  des  citoyens  de  Nantes,  en 
reponse  aux  inculpations  de  Carrier, 
Eobespierre,  et  Julien.  Paris :  Leche- 
valier.    12mo. 

DuMESNiL  (abbe).  Eecollections  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  ;  by  a  country  priest. 
Ed.  by  baron  Ernouf.  Transl.  by  J.  C. 
Brogan.     Pp.  190.     Dublin :  Gill. 

DupiN  DE  Saint -Andre  (A.)  Histoire  du 
protestantisme  en  Touraine.  Paris: 
Fischbacher,     12mo. 

EsTAiNTOT  (Vicomte  de).  L'anniversaire- 
de  messire  Adrian  deBreaute,  et  Oratio 
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Joannis  Koenni,  avec  une  introduction 
et  des  notes.  Pp.  40.  Kouen  :  Cagniard. 
4to. 

Faueiel  (C.)  Les  derniers  jours  du  Con- 
sulat :  manuscrit  inedit,  publie  par  L. 
Lalanne.     Paris  :  Calmann-L6vy. 

— The  last  days  of  the  Consulate.  English 
transl.     London :  Sampson  Low. 

Fkance. — Inventaire  des  archives  du 
minist^re  de  la  marine.  Serie  B, 
service  general.  Pp.  194.  Paris: 
Baudoin. 

— Un  chapitre  inedit  du  9  thermidor  ;  sou- 
venirs historiques  d'apr^s  des  pieces 
authentiques.  Pp.  143.  Paris :  Dentu. 
18mo. 

Gaudin  (L.)  Catalogue  de  la  biblioth^que 
de  la  ville  de  Montpellier  (dite  du  Mus6e 
Fabre).  Histoire.  Pt.  2.  Pp.  463. 
Montpellier :  GroUier. 

Geffboy  (A.)  Kecueil  des  instructions 
donnees  aux  ambassadeurs  et  minis- 
tres  de  France,  &c. :  Suede.  Paris : 
Alcan. 

GiRY  (A.)  Documents  sur  les  relations  de 
la  royaut6  avec  les  villes  en  France 
[1180-1314].     Paris  :  Picard. 

Gregoire  (P.)  Le  retablissement  du  culte 
dans  le  diocese  de  Nantes  apr^s  la  Be- 
volution.  Pp.  118.  Nantes:  Forest  & 
Grimaud. 

Halphen  (E.)  Lettres  inedites  du  roi 
Henri  IV  a  M,  de  Villiers,  ambassadeur 
k  Venise  [1599],  publiees  d'apres  le 
manuscrit  de  la  biblioth^que  nationale. 
Paris :  Champion. 

Heeicault  (C.  d')  et  Bord  (G.)  Docu- 
ments pour  servir  a  Fhistoire  de  la  Ee- 
volution  fran^aise.  2nd  series.  Pp.  406, 
y>    plates.     Paris :  Sauton. 

HoziER  (H.  M.)  Turenne.  (Military 
Biographies.)  Pp.  200.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

Huguenots. — Edits,  declarations  et  arrets, 
concernant  la  religion  pretendue  re- 
formee  [1662-1751],  precedes  de  I'edit 
de  Nantes.   Paris  :  Fischbacher.    12mo. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Les  femmes 
des  Tuileries ;  Marie-Louise  et  la 
decadence  de  I'empire.  Pp.  363.  Paris  : 
Dentu.    18mo. 

Ingold  (A.  M.  P.)  L'Oratoire  et  la  Ee vo- 
lution. Pp.  102.  Paris :  Poussielgue 
freres.  (From  the  '  Eevue  de  la  Eevolu- 
tion.') 

Jallifier  (E.)  Histoire  des  Etats- 
G6neraux  [1302-1614].  Pp.  168,  wood- 
cuts.    Paris :  Cerf.     16mo. 

Kahn  (L.)  Histoire  de  la  communaute 
israelite  de  Paris.  Pp.  96.  Paris : 
Durlacher.     12mo. 

Kaulik  (J.)  Correspondance  politique  de 
MM.  de  Castillon  et  de  Marillac,  am- 
bassadeurs de  France  en  Angleterre. 
[1537-1542].     Paris  :  Alcan. 

Lacroix  (J.  de).  Le  vrai  roi  de  France, 
ou  Louis  XVII  et  ses  enfants.  Pp.  64. 
Paris :  Ghio. 

La  Monneraye  (C.  de).  Geographic 
ancienne  et  bistorique  de  la  peninsule 


armoricaine     (la     Bretagne).       Paris: 
Champion. 

Las  Cases  (E.  de).  Jeanne  d'Arc  et  sa 
mission  devant  la  critique  contempo- 
raine.     Pp.  37.     Eodez :  Broca. 

Lecocq  (E.)  Un  manifeste  de  Gracchus 
Babeuf.  Pp.  55.  Paris :  Lib.  des 
bibliophiles.     18mo. 

Lecocq  (G.)  Notes  et  documents  sur 
Fouquier-Tin  ville.  Pp.  65,  plates. 
Paris  :  Lib.  des  bibliophiles. 

Lefevre-Pontalis  (G.)  Un  detail  du 
si^ge  de  Pai'is  par  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Pp. 
II.  Nogent-le-Eotrou :  Daupeley- 
Gouverneur.  (From  the  '  Biblioth^que 
de  I'Ecole  des  chartes.') 

Le  Fizelier  (J.)  &  de  Farcy  (C.)  Essai 
sur  les  sepultures  merovingiennes  et  les 
objets  de  la  meme  epoque  dans  le  d6- 
partement  de  la  Mayenne,  suivi  de  la 
description  de  la  sepulture  d'Argentre. 
Pp.  46,  plates.    Laval :  Moreau. 

Lelievre  (M.)  La  reforme  dans  les  iles 
de  la  Manche.  Pp.  63.  (From  the 
'Bulletin  du  protestantisme  franpais.') 

Lescure  (M.  de).  Memoires  de  Brissot; 
avec  introduction,  notices,  et  notes. 
Pp.  486.     Paris  :  Firmin-Didot.    18mo. 

Letelie  (A.)  Fenelon  en  Saintonge  et  la 
revocation  de  I'edit  de  Nantes  [1685- 
1688] ;  etude  et  documents.  Pp.  130. 
Paris  :  Picard. 

LoTHEissEN  (F.)  Zur  Sittengeschichte 
Frankreichs :  Bilder  und  Historien. 
Pp.  327.     Leipzig  :  Elischer. 

LoTHEissEN  (F.)  Konigin  Margarethe  von 
Navarra.  Berlin :  Allgem.  Verein  fiir 
deutsche  Literatur. 

Manesse  (L.)  Les  paysans  et  leurs  sei- 
gneurs avant  1789  (feodalite,  ancien  re- 
gime). Pp.  276,  engravings.  Paris: 
Jouvet.     18mo. 

Martin  (H.)  Histoire  de  France  depuis 
1789  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  VIII  (last), 
illustr.     Paris :  Jouvet. 

Maulde  (M.  de).  Pierre  de  Eohan,  due 
de  Nemours,  dit  le  marechal  de  Gies. 
Paris :  Picard.  4to.  (From  '  Docu- 
ments inedits  sur  I'histoire  de  France.') 

Mazade  (C.  de).  Correspondance  du 
marechal  Davout,  prince  d'Eckmiihl 
[1801-1815].  3  vol.  Pp.  474,  558, 
564.     Paris :  Plon. 

Michel  (F.)  Eoles  gascons,  transcrits 
et  publies.  I  [1212-1254].  Pp.  579. 
Paris  :  Hachette.     4to. 

Miron  de  L'Espinay  (A.)  Francois 
Miron  et  I'administration  municipale 
de  Paris  sous  Henri  IV  [1604-1606]. 
Pp.  441,  portrait.     Paris  :  Plon. 

MoNNET  (E.)  Histoire  de  I'administration 
provinciale,  d6partementale  et  commu- 
nale  en  France.  Pp.  565.  Paris : 
Eousseau. 

MoRisoN  (J.  C.)  Madame  de  Maintenon  : 
An  fitude.  Pp.  86.  London:  Field 
&  Tuer.     16mo. 

MoiJY  (C.  de).  Discours  sur  I'histoire  de 
France.  Pp.  326.  Paris :  Hachette. 
18mo. 
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MuNiEK-JoLAiN  (J.)  L'ancien  regime  dans 
une  bourgeoisie  lorraine;  etude  histo- 
rique.  Pp.  416.  Paris:  Berger-Le- 
vrault. 

NouREissoN.  Trois  revolutionnaires : 
Turgot,  Necker,  Bailly.  Pp.  438. 
Paris :  Perrin. 

Petit  (E.)  Campagne  de  Philippe  le 
Hardi  [1372] ;  fragments  de  documents 
in6dits.     Pp.  20.     Dijon :     Daranti^re. 

Petit  (J.  A.)  Histoire  contemporaine  de 
la  France.  VIII:  Louis  XVIII.  Pp. 
502.     Paris  :  Palm6. 

PiMODAN  (marquis  de).  La  reunion  de 
Toul  a  la  France  et  les  derniers  6veques- 
comtes  souverains.  Pp.  441,  plates. 
Paris:  Calmann-L6vy. 

PoiNsiGNON  (M.)  Histoire  g6n6rale  de  la 
Champagne  et  de  la  Brie  depuis  les 
temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu'a  la  divi- 
sion de  la  province  en  departements. 
I.     Pp.  475.     Paris :  Picard. 

PoLi  (O.  de).  Un  regiment  d'autrefois  : 
Koyal-Vaisseaux  [1638-1792].  Pp.  226. 
Paris  :  au  conseil  heraldique  de  France. 
18mo. 

Rajibault  (L.)  Henri  IV  et  son  oeuvre. 
Pp.  187,  portrait.  Paris  :  Lib.  generale 
de  vulgarisation. 

Rives  (P.)  Etude  sur  les  attributions 
financieres  des  etats  provinciaux  et  en 
particulier  des  etats  de  Languedoc  au 
dix-huiti^me  siecle.  Pp.  148.  Paris : 
Thorin. 

RoMORANTiN. — Boumon  (F.)  Inventaire 
des  archives  de  la  ville  de  Romorantin, 
anterieures  a  1790.  Pp.  138.  Blois : 
Moreau.     4  to. 

Saintonge. — Archives  historiques  de  la 
Saintonge  et  de  I'Aunis.  XIII.  Pp. 
504.     Paris :  Picard. 

Salomon  de  La  Chapelle  (A.)  Docu- 
ments sur  la  Revolution ;  Lyon  et  ses 
environs  sous  la  Terreur  [1793-1794]. 
Pp.  246.     Paris  :  Lechevalier. 

Simon  (J.)  Thiers,  Guizot,  Remusat.  Pp. 
375.     Paris  :  C.  Levy. 

Sivan  (M.)  Un  village  en  Provence ;  6tude 
historique  sur  Forum  Voconii,  Castrum 


de  Caneto,  Le  Cannet.  Pp.  228, 
illustr.     Paris :  Champion.     16mo. 

Taine  (H.  a.)  The  Revolution.  Transl. 
by  J.  Durand.  III.  Pp.514.  London: 
Sampson  Low. 

Tamizey  de  Larkoque  (Ph.)  Lettres  du 
comte  de  Cominges,  ambassadeur  extra- 
ordinaire de  France  en  Portugal  [1657- 
1659].     Pp.  82.     Pons :  Texier. 

Thirion  (M.)  Etude  sur  I'histoire  du 
protestantisme  a  Metz  et  dans  le  pays 
messin.  Pp.  480.  Nancy :  Collin. 
12mo. 

DuHAMEL  (L.)  Inventaire  sommaire  des 
archives  departementales  de  Vaucluse 
anterieures  a  1790.  Archives  civiles : 
Series  C  et  D.  Pp.  153.  Avignon: 
Seguin.     4to. 

Vautrin  (F.)  Jeanne  d'Arc  etait  champe- 
noise.  Pp.  52.  Neufchateau :  Beau- 
colin. 

Verlaque  (V.)  Saint  Louis,  prince  royal, 
6veque  de  Toulouse,  et  la  famille 
d'Anjou  au  XIII"^'  siecle,  d'apr^s  des 
documents  inedits.  Pp.  203.  Paris : 
Plon.     18mo. 

Zeller  (B.)  Philippe  VI  et  Robert 
d'Artois ;  les  commencements  de  la 
guerre  de  cent  ans  [1328-1345].  Ex- 
traits  des  grandes  chroniques  de  France, 
de  Froissart,  et  du  proces  de  Robert 
d'Artois.  Pp.  192,  illustr.  Paris : 
Hachette.     32mo. 

Zeller  (B.)  La  guerre  de  cent  ans ; 
Jean  le  Bon;  Crecy,  Calais, Poitiers.  Ex- 
traits  des  grandes  chroniques  de  France, 
de  Froissart,  etc.  Pp.  186,  illustr. 
Paris :  Hachette.     16mo. 

Zeller  (B.)  La  grande  invasion  an- 
glaise.  La  paix  de  Bretigny  [1358- 
1364].  Extraits  des  grandes  chro- 
niques, de  Froissart,  etc.  Illustr.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

Zeller  (B.)  &  Luchaire  (A.)  Philippe 
le  Bel  et  ses  trois  fils,  les  rois  adminis- 
trateurs.  Extraits  des  chroniques  de 
Guillaume  de  Nangis,  de  Ryshanger,  de 
Flandre,  de  Saint-Denis,  etc.  Pp.  167, 
illustr.     Paris :  Hachette.     16mo. 


IX.  GERMAN  HISTORY 

(Including  Austria. — See  also  Medieval  and  Slavonian  sections) 


Bach  (A.)  Die  Graf schaft  Glatz  unter  dem 
Gouvernement  des  Generals  Heinrich 
August  Freiherrn  de  la  Motte-Fouque 
[1742-1760].  Edited  by  Dr.  Volkmer. 
Pp.  90.     Habelschwerdt :  Franke. 

Bahn  (E.)  Die  Veranlassung  der  Wiener 
Vertrage  vom  Jahre  1725.  Pp.  30. 
Berlin :  G.  Winckelmann's  Filiale. 
4to. 

Bauer  (B.)  Hohenstaufen-Welfen  und 
Hohenzollern ;  eine  historisch-kritische 
Studie.     Pp.  72.     Hanover :  Weichelt. 

Baumgarten  (H.)  Geschichte  Karls  V. 
I.     Stuttgart. 


BouLLiER    (A.)      Bismarck    et    Mazzini. 

{See  Italian  section.) 
Dewitz     (E.)      Geschichte    des    Kreises 

Bunzlau.     Pp.   699.    Bunzlau :   Kreu- 

schmer. 
DoRTMUNDER  Urkundenbuch.     Edited  by 

K.  Riibel.     I,   pt.  2  [1341-1372].     Pp. 

377-737-    Dortmund :  Koppen. 
FoRSTER  (F.)     Deutschlands  Kriegs-  und 

Friedenshelden.     Geschichte  der  Eini- 

gungskriege  1864, 1866, 1870-1.     Plans 

and    portraits.       Pts.   2-7.       Berlin : 

Hempel. 
Froelich  (X.)     Geschichte  des  Grauden- 
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zer  Kreises,  aus  vorhandenen  Urkunden 
unci  archivalischen  Nachrichten  dar- 
gestellt.  2nd  edition.  I,  pt.  2.  Pp. 
81-160.     Danzig  :  Kafemann. 

Gorges  (W.)  Vaterliindische  Geschichten 
und  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Vorzeit  der 
Lande  Braunschweig  und  Hannover. 
2nd  ed.,  by  F.  Spehr.  II,  pt.  6-8. 
Pp.95,illustr.  Braunschweig:  Wagner's 
Verl. 

Hafner  (T.)  Geschichte  von  Eavensburg. 
Beitriige,  nach  Quellen  und  Urkunden- 
sammlungen  herausgegeben.  Pt.  2. 
Pp.  64.     Eavensburg  :  Dorn. 

Hallwich  (H.)  Gestalten  aus  Wallen- 
stein's  Lager.  II.  Leipzig  :  Duncker 
&  Humblot. 

Hartfelder  (K.)  Badische  Geschichts- 
literatur  des  Jahres  1884.  Pp.  29. 
Karlsruhe:  Braun. 

Hasse  (T.)  Konig  Wilhelm  von  Holland 
[1247-1256].  L  Pp.  116.  Strasburg : 
Triibner. 

Heidemann  (J.)  Ein  Tagebuch  des  bran- 
denburgischen  Kanzlers  Lambert  Distel- 
meier.     Berlin :   Gaertner.     4to. 

Heixze  (A.)  Dresden  im  siebenjiihrigen 
Kriege.  (Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  fiir 
Geschichte  und  Topographic  Dresdens 
und  seiner  Umgebung.  Pts.  b-^S.)  Pp. 
192.     Dresden:  Tittmann. 

Herfurth  (E.)  Geschichtliche  Nach- 
richten von  Zschopau.  Pp.  82,  views. 
Zschopau :  Easchke. 

HiRSCH  (F.)  Die  ersten  Ankniipfungen 
zwischen  Brandenburg  und  Eussland 
unter  dem  grossen  Kurfiirsten.  Pp.  32. 
Berlin :  Gaertner.     4to. 

HoFLER  (C.  von).  Das  diplomatische 
Journal  des  Andrea  del  Burgo,  kaiser- 
lichen  Gesandten  zum  Congresse  von 
Blois  [1504],  und  des  erzherzoglichen 
Secretars  und  Audienciers  Philippe 
Haneton.  Denkschrift  iiber  die  Ver- 
handlungen  Konig  Philipps  und  Konig 
Ludwigs  XII  [1498-1506].  Nach  Ma- 
terialien  des  k.  k.  geheimen  Haus-, 
Hof-  und  Staatsarchives  beavbeitet.  Pp. 
94.     Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

HoEPFFNER  (P.  C.)  Matthaus  von  Chan- 
delle,  Bischof  von  Speyer  [1818-1826]  : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Bezie- 
hungen  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirche. 
Pp.  19.     Neustadt :  Gottschick- Witter. 

Jacobs  (C.  E.)  Die  Harzburg  und  ihre 
Geschichte.  Pp.  51,  plate.  Harzburg: 
Stolle. 

Janssen  (J.)  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittel- 
alters.  IV.  Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
Herder. 

Kerschbau:\ier  (A.)  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Krems.  Pp.  651,  16  illustr.  Krems  : 
Lohner. 

Lehmann  (M.)  Preussen  und  die  katho- 
lische  Kirche  seit  1640  (nach  den  Acten 
des  geh.  Staatsarchives).  V  [1765- 
1786].     Pp.  707.     Leipzig :  Hirzel. 


LoREXz  (H.)  Die  Jahrbiicher  von  Hers- 
feld,  nach  ihren  Ableitungen  und 
Quellen  untersucht  und  wiederhergo- 
stellt.     Pp.  105.     Leipzig :  Fock. 

Mentz. — Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum 
in  usum  scholarum  ex  monumentis 
Germanise  historicis  recusi.  Chroni- 
con  Moguntinum.  Ed.  C.  Hegel.  Pp. 
103.     Hannover :  Hahn. 

MossMANN  (X.)  Cartulaire  de  Mulhouse. 
Ouvrage  couronne  par  la  soci6t6  indus- 
trielle  de  Mulhouse.  III.  Pp.  574. 
Colmar :  Barth.     4to. 

Nassau.— Codex  diplomaticus  Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches  Urkundenbuch.  Ed.  by 
K.  Menzel  &  W.  Sauer.  I,  pt.  1 :  Die 
Urkunden  des  ehemals  kurmainzischen 
Gebiets,  einschliesslich  der  Herrschaf- 
tenEppenstein,  Konigstein,  und  Falken- 
stein;  der  Niedergrafschaft  Katzeneln- 
bogen  und  des  kurpfalzischen  Amts 
Caub :  ed.  by  W.  Sauer.  Pp.  400, 
plates.     Wiesbaden :  Niedner. 

Neustadt  (L.)  Ungarns  Verfall  beim 
Beginn  des  16ten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp. 
59.     Budapest :  Kilian. 

NiTzscH  (K.  W.)  Geschichte  des  deut- 
schen Volkes  bis  zum  Augsburger  Eeli- 
gionsfrieden.  Edited  by  G.  Matthai. 
III.  Pp.  458.  Leipzig :  Duncker  & 
Humblot. 

NoRDLiNGEN. — Matcrialien  zur  neueren 
Geschichte,  ed.  by  G.  Droysen.  IV : 
Gedruckte  Eelationen  iiber  die  Schlacht 
bei  Nordlingen  [1634].  Pp.  69.  Halle: 
Niemeyer. 

Plischke.  Das  Eechtsverfahren  Eudolf  s 
von  Habsburg  gegen  Ottokar  von  Boh- 
men.     Bonn :  Cohen. 

EosTOCK. — Geschichtsquellen  der  Stadt 
Eostock.  I :  Johann  Tolners  Hand- 
lungsbuch  von  1345-1350.  Ed.  by 
K.  Koppmann.  Pp.  xxxvi,  72.  Eostock  : 
Werther. 

Schirkmacher  (F.  W.)  Johann  Albrecht 
I,  Herzog  von  Mecklenburg.  2  vol. 
Pp.  775,  403.  Wismai  :  Hinstorff's 
Verl. 

Schratz  (W.)  Urkundliche  Beitriige  zur 
Geschichte  bayerischer  Lande.  Pp. 
36.     Amberg :  Habbel. 

Seeliger  (G.)  Das  deutsche  Hofmeister- 
amt  im  spiiteren  Mittelalter;  eine  ver- 
waltungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung. 
Pp.  138.     Innsbruck:  Wagner. 

Silesia. —Acta  publica.  Verhandlungen 
und  Correspondenzen  der  schlesischen 
Fiirsten  und  Stiinde;  ed.  for  the  Vereinfiir 
Geschichte  und  Alterthum  Schlesiens, 
by  J.  Krebs.  VI  [1626-1627].  Pp. 
351.     Breslau :  Max.     4to. 

SiMONSFELD  (H.)  Die  Deutschen  als 
Colonisatoren  in  der  Geschichte.  Pp. 
34.     Hamburg  :  Eichter. 

Springer  (A.)  Protokolle  des  Verfass- 
ungs-Ausschusses  im  osterreichischen 
Eeichstage  [1848-1849],  Pp.  1,  386. 
Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
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X.  HISTOEY   OF   GKEAT   BKITAIN   AND   lEELAND 


Bagwell  (E.)  Ireland  under  the  Tudors, 
with  a  succinct  account  of  the  earlier 
history ;  compiled  from  the  state 
papers  and  other  authentic  sources. 
I  &  II :  From  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Northmen  to  1578.  Maps.  London : 
Longmans. 

BoNAR  (J.)  Malthus  and  his  work.  Pp. 
420.     London :  Macmillan. 

Dalton  (C.)  Life  and  times  of  general 
sir  E'dward  Cecil,  viscount  Wimbledon, 
colonel  of  an  English  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  service  [1605-1631],  and  one  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council' [1628-1638].  2  vol.  London: 
Sampson  Low. 

Brown  (J.)  John  Bunyan,  his  life, 
times,  and  work.  lUustr.  London : 
Isbister. 

Detombes  (abbe  A.  J.)  La  persecution 
religieuse  en  Angleterre  et  les  premiers 
Stuarts.  3  vol.  Pp.  308,  545,  451. 
Lille  :  Societe  de  saint-Augustin. 

Dicey  (A.  V.)  Lectures  introductory  to 
the  study  of  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    London :  Macmillan. 

Dixon  (E.  W.)  History  of  the  church  of 
England.     III.    London :  Eoutledge. 

Dowsing  (W.)  The  journal  of  William 
Dowsing,  parliamentary  visitor  to  the 
Suffolk  churches  [1643-1644].  New  ed., 
with  introduction,  copious  notes,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  by  rev.  C.  H.  E.  White.  Pp. 
64.     Ipswich  :  Pawsey  &  Hayes.     4to. 

Gerdes  (H.)  Geschichte  der  Konigin 
Maria  Stuart.  I  :  Bis  zum  Beginn 
ihrer  Gefangenschaft.  Pp.  500.  Gotha  : 
Perthes. 

GowER  (earl).  The  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  earl  Gower,  English  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles 
[June  1790  to  August  1792] ;  from  the 
originals  in  the  Eecord  Office,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  0.  Browning. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Henfrey  (H.  W.)  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  English  coins,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  present  time.  Ed.  with  historical 
introduction  by  C.  F.  Keary.     Pp.  340. 


London:  Bell.     12mo. 

Leslie  (rev.  E.  J.)  The  life  and  times 
of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  the  Isles, 
Scotland,  and  of  Derry  and  Eaphoe  in 
Ireland ;  with  preliminary  sketches  of 
other  eminent  persons  of  the  Leslie 
family  [1525-1615].  London  :  Eiving- 
tons. 

Leith  (W.  F.)  Narratives  of  Scottish 
catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James 
VI ;  now  first  printed  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscripts  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican,  and  other  collections. 
i*P-  374-     Edinburgh :  Paterson. 

Markham  (C.  E.)  Life  of  Eobert  Fairfax, 
of  Steeton,  vice-admiral,  alderman,  and 
member  for  York  [1665-1725]  ;  com- 
piled from  original  letters  and  other 
documents.  Pp.  340.  London :  Mac- 
millan. 

Mellarede  (P.),  plenipotentiary  of  Savoy 
at  the  congress  of  Utrecht.  Eelazione 
sulla  corte  d'Inghilterra.  Ed.  by  D. 
Carutti.  Pp.  24.  Turin  :  Paravia 
&  Vigliardi. 

Morris  (E.  E.)  The  early  Hanoverians. 
(Epochs  of  Modern  History.)  London  : 
Longmans. 

Northamptonshire,  historical  sketches 
of  the  congregations  of  protestant 
dissenters  in,  [1700-1800].  From  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  G. 
P.  Gould.  With  preface  and  appendix. 
Pp.  24.     Northampton  :  Taylor  &  Son. 

Parliamentary  poll  book  of  all  elections 
from  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  to  August 
1885.  3rd  ed.,  revised  by  W.  H.  Eowe. 
London :  Stanford.     16mo. 

Eye  (W.)  The  murder  of  Amy  Eobsart : 
a  brief  for  the  prosecution.  London : 
Eliot  Stock. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  national  bio- 
graphy, ed.  by.  Ill,  IV.  Pp.  458,  462. 
London  :  Smith  &  Elder. 

Symeon  of  Durham.  II.  Historia  Ee- 
gum,  with  continuation  by  John  of 
Hexham.  Ed.  by  T.  Arnold.  London  : 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls. 


XI.  ITALIAN   HISTOEY 

(See  also  Eoman,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Medieval  sections) 


BiANCHi  (N.)  La  politique  du  comte 
Camille  de  Cavour  [1852-1861]  ;  CXX 
lettres  inedites  avec  preface,  docu- 
ments, etc.  Pp.  500.  Turin :  Eoux  & 
Favale. 

BiANCHi  (N.)  Storia  della  monarchia 
piemontese  [1773-1861].  IV.  Pp.  728. 
Turin :  Bocca. 

Boullier  (A.)  Un  roi  et  un  conspirateur. 
Victor-Emmanuel  et  Mazzini ;  leurs 
n^gociations  secretes  et  leur  politique ; 
suivi  de  M.  de  Bismarck   et   Mazzini, 


d'apres  des  documents  nouveaux.  Paris: 

Plon.  12mo. 
Bozzo    (S.    V.)      Una    cronaca    siciliana 

inedita  del  secolo  XIV,  e  il  codice  QQ, 

c.    24,    delia    biblioteca    comunale    di 

Palermo.      Pp.    30.      Bologna :    Fava 

&  Garagnani. 
Cais  de  Pierlas  (E.)     Documents  inedits 

sur  les  Grimaldi  et  Monaco,  et  leurs 

relations    avec    les    dues    de    Savoie ; 

suivis   des   statuts    de    Menton.       Pp. 

228.     Turin :  Bocca. 
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CiAN  (V.)  Un  decennio  della  vita  di  M. 
Pietro  Bembo  [1621-1531] ;  con  appen- 
dice  di  documenti  inediti.  Pp.  249. 
Turin:  Loescher. 

De  Martinis  (R.)  Studii  istorico-giu- 
ridici  intorno  alia  nomina  delle  chiese 
cattedrali  nei  dominii  sardi.  Pp.  226. 
Naples :  Accatoncelli. 

De  Eubeis  (B.  M.)  Dell'  origine,  in- 
grandimenti,  ed  eccidio  della  citta 
d'  Aquileja :  dissertazione  inedita,  vol- 
garizzata  per  D.  Pancini.  Pp.  112. 
Udine :  Gambierasi. 

Faenza.  Cronaca  particolare  delle  cose 
fatte  dalla  citta  di  Faenza  dal  DCC  al 
MCCXXXVI.  Pp.  124.  Faenza  :  Tipogr. 
Conti. 

Ferraro  (G.)  &  Antolini  (P.)  Ferrara 
nella  storia  del  risorgimento  italiano 
[1814-1821].     Ferrara:  Taddei. 

Gandini.  Alberto  da  Gandino,  giure- 
consulto  del  secolo  XIII;  appunti  e 
documenti  inediti.  Pp.  89.  Modena : 
Societa  tipografica.     16mo. 

Gay  (G.)  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori, 
padre  della  storia  italiana :  discorso. 
Pp.  5 1 .     Asti :  Paglieri  &  Easpi. 

Leoni  (N.)  Studii  storici  su  la  Magna 
Grecia  e  su  la  Brezia  dalle  origini 
italiche  fino  ai  tempi  nostri.  I.  3rd 
ed.     Pp.  287.     Naples :  Tornese.     4to. 

LoDi.— Bibliotheca  historica  Italica.  IV : 
Codice  diplomatico  laudense,  II.  Milan. 
Duraolard.     4to. 

Marcolini  (C.)  Notizie  storiche  della  pro- 
vincia  di  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  2nd  ed. 
Pp.  470,  illustr.     Pesaro :   Nobili.    4to. 

MoDENA. — Atti  e  memorie  delle  R.  depu- 
tazioni  di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie 
modenesi  e  parmensi.  3rd  series.  Ill, 
1. 

MoLMENTi  (P.  G.)  La  storia  di  Venezia 
nella  vita  privata,  dalle  origini  alia 
caduto  della  republica.  3rd  ed.  Pp. 
594.     Turin  :  Roux  &  Favale. 

MoNTET  (E.)  Histoire  litteraire  des  Vau- 
dois  du  Pi^mont,  d'apres  les  manuscrits 
originaux  conserves  a  Cambridge, 
Geneve,  Paris,  etc.  Avec  facsimile  et 
pieces  justificatives.  Paris :  Fisch- 
bacher. 

MoRosiNi,  Silvestro,  abate  di  Sesto,  poi 
vescovo  di  Treviso,  ed  Alvise  Contarini, 
ambasciatore  veneto  a  Roma  [1632- 
1634].     Venice  :  Tip.  dell'  Emporio. 

Naples.— Monumenta  ad  Neapolitani 
ducatus  historiam  pertinentia,  cura 
B.  Capasso.  II,  1.  Pp.  444,  plates. 
Naples :  Furchheim.     Folio. 

Nisco  (N.)      Storia  d'  Italia  dal  1814  al 


1880.  Ill  [1830-1848].  Pp.  353. 
Rome :  Voghera. 

Oldini  (G.)  Storia  della  coltura  lau- 
dense.   Pp.  408.     Lodi :  Tip.  laudense. 

Pasqualigo  Sacchi  (G.)  Memorie  storiche 
deir  antico  comune  di  Cinto  Euganeo. 
Pp.  96.     Montagnana  :  A.  Spighi. 

PoRRo  (P.)  Note  sulla  storia  d'  Italia. 
VI,  4 :  Le  guerre  dell'  indipendenza. 
Pp.  605.     Milan :  Dumolard.     16mo. 

RoMAGNA. — Atti  e  memorie  della  R. 
deputazione  di  storia  patria  per  le 
provincie  di  Romagna.  3rd  series. 
II,  0,  6. 

RuscoNi  (A.)  Massimiliano  Sforza  e 
la  battaglia  dell'  Ariotta :  documenti 
inediti.  Pp.  1 24.  Milan  :  Tipogr.  ditta 
F.  Manini. 

Saffi  (A.)  &  Brusco-Onnis  (V.)  Cronaca 
contemporanea  intorno  alia  politica 
regia  dal  1859  in  poi.  Pp.  32.  Rome  : 
Civelli.    16mo. 

Salvo-Cozzo  (G.)  Cronache  relative  ai 
tumulti  avvenuti  in  Sicilia  nei  primi 
anni  del  regno  di  Carlo  V.  Pp.  49. 
Palermo :  Virzi. 

Sansi  (A.)  Storia  del  comune  di  Spoleto 
dal  secolo  XII  al  XVII ;  seguita  da 
alcune  memorie  dei  tempi  posteriori. 
2  vol.  Plates.  Foligno :  Campitelli 
(1879-84). 

Savio.  Studii  storici  sul  marchese  Gu- 
glielmo  III  di  Monferrato  ed  i  suoi  figli, 
con  documenti  inediti.  Pp.  180. 
Turin :  Bocca. 

SiRAGusA  (G.  B.)  II  regno  di  Guglielmo 
I  in  Sicilia,  illustrata  con  nuovi  docu- 
menti. I.  Pp.  202.  Palermo :  Tip. 
dello  Statuto.     16mo. 

Starrabba  (R.)  Documenti  relativi  a  un 
episodio  delle  guerre  tra  le  fazioni 
latine  a  Catalana  ai  tempi  di  re  Lodo- 
vico d'  Aragona.  Pp.  40.  Palermo : 
Tip.  dello  Statuto. 

Tennant  (R.)  Sardinia  and  its  resources : 
containing  an  historical  account  of  the 
island  and  its  people,  and  chapters  on 
its  geology,  antiquities,  agriculture, 
mines,  trades,  railways,  sports,  and  its 
present  political  and  social  condition. 
Illustr.     London :  Stanford. 

Venice.  Lettres  inedites  du  roi  Henri 
IV  a  M.  de  Villiers,  ambassadeur  a 
Venise  [1599].     Paris  :  Champion. 

ZwiEDiNEciv-St'DENHOKST  (H.  von).  Die 
Politik  der  Republik  Venedig  wahrend 
des  dreissigjiihrigen  Krieges.  II  (end) : 
Die  Befreiung  des  Veltlin  und  der 
Mantuaner  Erbfolgekrieg.  Pp.  359. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta. 


XII.  HISTORY   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS 

(See  also  Medieval  and  German  sections) 


De  Potter  (F.)  Gent,  van  den  oudsten 
tijd  tot  heden.  Geschiedkundige  be- 
schrijving  van  der  Stad.  II.  Pp.  587, 
II  plates.  Gent:  Annoot-Braeck- 
mann. 


PoNTALis  (A.  L.)  John  de  Witt,  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland  ;  or,  twenty 
years  of  a  parliamentary  republic. 
Transl.  by  S.  E.  and  A.  Stephenson.  2 
vol.     Pp.  1032.     London :  Longmans 
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XIII.  KOUMANIAN   HISTOEY 


EosNY  (L.  de).  Les  populations  danubi- 
ennes.  La  patrie  des  Eomains  d'Orient. 
Etudes  ethnograpliiques,  geographi- 
ques,  historiques,  economiques,  et 
litt6raires.      With  an  atlas  of  plates. 


Paris  :  Maisonneuve.     4to: 
WiCKENHAusER     (F.     A.)      Molda,     Oder 
Beitiage   zur    Geschichte   der   Moldau 
und  Bukowina.   II.    Pp.  138.   Czerno- 
witz  :  Pardini. 


XIV.  SCANDINAVIAN   HISTORY 


Est-  und  livlandische  Brieflade :  eine 
Sammlung  von  Urkunden  zur  Adels- 
und  Giitergeschiehte  Est-  und  Livlands. 
II,  1,  2 :  Schwedisch-polnische  und 
schwedische  Zeit  [1561-1700].  Ed.  by  E. 


Pabst  &  E.  baron  von  Toll.       Index, 
Pp.  103.    Eiga :  Deubner. 
MoNTELius  (O.)     Die  Kultur   Schwedens 
in  vorchristlicher  Zeit.     Transl.  by  C, 
Appel.     Berlin  :  Eeinier. 


XV.  SLAVONIAN   AND  LITHUANIAN  HISTOEY 


AvKiL  (A.  d').  Saint  Cyrille  et  saint 
M6thode ;  Premiere  lutte  des  Allemands 
contre  les  Slaves,  avec  un  essai  sur  les 
destinies  du  glagol  et  un  memoire  sur 
I'alphabet,  la  langue,  et  le  rite  des  apo- 
tres  slaves  au  IX''  siecle.  Pp.  272. 
Paris :  Leroux.     12mo. 

Colonna-Walewski  (Graf).  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  polnischen  Miinzstatten 
[1588-1624].  Pp.  75,  19  plates.  Berlin: 
Weidmann. 

Emler  (J.)  Eegesta  diplomatica  nee 
non  epistolaria  Bohemiae  et  Moraviae. 
III.  [1811-1333.]  Pp.800.  Prague:  Gr6g 
&  Valecka.     4to. 

KosTOMAEow  (N.)  Eussisehe  Geschichte 
in  Biographien  ;  transl.  by  W.  Henckel. 
Pt.  1.     Pp.  80.     Leipzig  :  F.  Duncker. 

PoiAND. — Acta  historica  res  gestas  Polo- 
ni«e  illustrantia.  VI  :  Acta  regis 
Joannis  III  ad  res  imprimis  expeditio- 
nis  Vienensis  anno  1683  illustrandas. 
Pp.  704,  plates.  1883.  VII:  Acta 
quae  in  archivio  ministerii  rerum  ex- 


terarum  Gallic!  ad  Joannis  III  regnum 
illustrandum  spectant  [1680-1683].  Pp. 
423.     Crakow:  Friedlein.     4to. 

PoMERANiA. — Quellen  zur  pommerschen 
Geschichte.  (Gesellschaft  fiir  pom- 
mersche  Geschichte  und  Alterthums- 
kunde.)  I.  Ed.  by  D.  G.  von  Eosen.  Pp. 
163.     Stettin :  Saunier. 

ScHiEMANN  (T.)  Eevals  Beziehungen  zu 
Eiga  und  Eussland  [1483-1505].  Brief- 
regesten  und  Briefe  aus  einem  Concept- 
buche  des  Eevaler  Eathes.  Pp.  72, 
Eeval :  Kluge. 

Stumm  (H.)  Eussia  in  central  Asia : 
historical  sketch  of  Eussia's  progress 
in  the  East  up  to  1873,  and  of  the 
incidents  which  led  to  the  campaign 
against  Khiva,  with  a  description  of 
the  military  districts  of  the  Caucasus, 
Orenburg,  and  Turkestan.  Translated 
into  English  by  J.  W.  Ozanne  and 
captain  H.  Sachs.  With  maps.  Pp. 
370.     London  :  Harrison  &  Sons, 


XVI.  HISTOEY   OF   SPAIN   AND   POETUGAL 

(Including  South  America) 


CoLECcioN  de  documentos  para  la  historia 
de  Espafia,  por  el  marques  de  la  Fuen- 
santa  del  Valle,  don  Jose  Sancho 
Eayon,  don  Francisco  de  Zabalburu. 
LXXXIII :  Continuacion  de  la  corre- 
spondencia  diplomatica  de  los  plenipo- 
tenciarios  espanoles  en  el  congreso  de 
Munster.  Pp.  575.  Madrid:  Murillo. 
4to. 

Bareos  Arana  (D.)  Historia  general 
de  Chile.  II,  III.  Pp.  494,  517.  Santia- 
go :  Impr.  Cervantes.     4to. 

Borrego  (A.)  Historia  de  las  cortes  de 
Espafia  durante  el  siglo  XIX,  aparte  de 
la  instalacion  de  las  generales  y  extra- 
ordinarias  de  1810,  hasta  el  adveni- 
miento  del  rey  D.  Alfonso.  Pp.  280. 
Madrid :  A.  Eodero. 

Harrisse  (H.)  Christophe  Colomb,  son 
origine,  sa  vie,  ses  voyages,  sa  famille,et 
ses  descendants,  d'apres  des  documents 
in^dits.    Etudes  d'histoire  critique.   II. 


Illustr.  (Eecueil  de  voyages  et  de 
documents  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de 
la  geographic  depuis  le  XIIF  jusqu'a 
la  fin  du  XVI"  siecle.  VI.)  Paris: 
Leroux. 

DuRO  (C.  F.)  La  Armada  invincible.  2 
vol.     Madrid:  Murillo.     1884-5.     4to. 

Fita  (F.)  E studios  historicos.  Coleccion 
de  articulos  escritos  y  publicados  en  el 
Boletin  de  la  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Historia.  III.  Pp.  267.  Madrid: 
Fortanet. 

FuENTE  (V.  de  la).  Coleccion  de  escri- 
tores  castellanos,  XXXIV :  Estudios 
criticos  sobre  la  historia  y  el  derecho 
de  Aragon.  (Segunda  serie :  periodo 
constituyente.)  Pp.  440.  Madrid : 
Murillo. 

Gayangos  (P.  de).  La  corte  de  Felipe 
III  y  aventuras  del  conde  de  Villa- 
mediana,  de  Bartolome  Pinheiro 
de  Vega.     Pp.  82.     Madrid:    Tip.  El 
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Correo.  4to.  (From  the  '  Kevista  de 
Espafia.') 

Martinez  Alcubilla  (M.)  Codigos  an- 
tiguos  de  Espafia ;  coleecion  conipleta  de 
todos  los  codigos  de  Espafia,  desde  el 
Fuero  Juzgo  hasta  la  novisima  re- 
copilacion.  With  glossary,  notes,  in- 
dices, etc.  I.  Pp.  748.  Madrid: 
J.  Lopez  Camacho.     4to. 

Melo  (F.  M.)  Historia  de  los  movimien- 
tos,  separacion,  y  guerra  de  Catalufia, 
en  tiempo  de  Felipe  IV.  Pp.  264. 
Barcelona :  Cortezo. 


OviEDo  Y  Bangs  (J.  de).  Historia  de  la 
conquista  y  poblacion  de  la  provincia 
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Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes, 
xlvi.  3. — J.  Havet  :  lies  dicouvertes 
de  Jerome  Vignier  [condemns  as  for- 
geries nine  documents  found  among 
Vignier 's  papers  after  his  death  in 
1661,  and  printed  by  d'Achery,  Spici- 
legium,  v.,  two  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
existing  documents  of  the  Merovingian 
time  ;  namely,  the  will  of  S.  Perpetuus, 
bishoppf  Tours  (a.d.  475)  and  the  charter 
granted  by  Clovis  for  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  of  Micy.  The  others  are 
the  account  of  a  conference  of  S.  Avitus 
and  other  bishops  before  the  Burgun- 
dian  king  Gundobald,  respecting  Arian- 
ism,  reprinted  among  the  works  of 
Avitus  ;  and  letters  of  Leontius,  bishop 
of  Aries,  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and 
of  the  popes  Gelasius  I,  Anastasius  II, 
and  Bymmachus.  Finally,  the  '  Life 
of  S.  Odilo,'  published  by  Vignier  him- 
self, is  similarly  rejected].- — J.Vaesen: 
Catalogue  of  the  Fends  Boiirr6  in  the 

Biblioth^que  Nationale. A.Leroux  : 

Account  of  royal  visits  to  Limoges  be- 
tween the  years  1438  and  1442,  from  a 
contemporary  register  in  the  archives 
of  the  Haute-Vienne.  [It  has  several 
times  been  printed  before,  but,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Leroux,  very  inaccurately.] 

Revue  Historique,  xxix.  September' — 
The  duke  of  Aumale  :  The  battles 
before  Fribourg,  August  3-10,  1644, 
between   Conde,   Turenne,  and  Mercy. 

H.  FoENERON  :    Louise  de  Kerou- 

alle,  duchess  of  Ports^nouth  (conclu- 
sion) [based  on  despatches  by  Bar- 
rillon  and  others  in  the  French  archives, 
also  the  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts.  There  are  some 
curious  blunders  about  persons,  as  that 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  married  the 
niece  of  Cromwell,  and  that  '  Charles 
II  allowed  lord  Strafford  to  be  executed 
with  the  same  weakness  which  Charles  I 
had  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  father, 

the  first  lord  Strafford']. A.Hellot: 

On  the  sources  of  the  chronicle  called 

the  Rosier  des  guerres A.  Stern: 

Tioo  unpublished  letters  by  Mirabeau, 


written  in  1786-7  to  the  banker 
Schweizer.  November — F.  Puaux  : 
La  responsabiliti  de  la  revocation  de 
rMit  de  Na7ites  [chiefly  the  fault  of 

the  clergy]. A.  Sorel  :  La  Mission  de 

Poterat  a  Vienne  1795-6  [with  docu- 
ments].  Sejus:  L^origine  de  Chris- 

tophe  Colombe  [deals  with  authenti- 
city of  Histoire  written  by  Fernando 
Colombo,  and  the  recent  criticisms  of 

M.  Peragallo] Girard  :  Passerat  et 

la  satire  M4nipp4e  [establishes  Pas- 
serat's  authorship  of  the  Discours  de 
Vimprimeur], 

Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xxxviii. 

July  1885. O.  Delarc  :    The  end  of 

the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII,  narra- 
ting the  events  of  the  years  1080  to  1085. 

Chamard  :  On  the  position  of  abbots 

in  the  middle  ages  [discussing  the  history 
of  the  office,  and  the  relation  of  abbots 
towards  the  episcopacy,  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  of  vestments  and 
insignia  commonly  considered  peculiar 

to  bishops]. E.  Beauvois  :   On  the 

works  of  father  Diego  Duran  (died  1588) 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Mexico 
[examining  the  date  and  composition  of 
these  works,  and  the  documents  and 
other  materials  of  which  Duran  availed 

himself]. L.  Sandret  :  The  first  con- 

questof  Franche-Comtd. D.  d'Aussy: 

The  character  of  Coligny  [treated  as 
that  of  an  unscrupulous  partisan,  and 
as  the  representative   of  a  retrograde 

movement    in    France]. L.    E.    de 

Neuville  :  Review  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
Reign  of  William  Rufus. 

Bulletin  d'Histoire  Ecclesiastique  et 
d'Archeologie  Religieuse  de  Valence. 
July- August — Chan.  Toupin  :  Justine 
de    la    Tour-Gouvernet,    baronne    de 

Poet-Celard. Chan.    Albanes  :    Les 

ev^ques  de  Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux 
au  XI V«  siecle. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geopraphie  de 
Lyon.  June-August— CB,^^G^TiiTi :  L'in- 
dustrie  et  le  commerce  au  moyen  age. 

Mme  Le  Ray  :  Voyage  aux  mines 

de  Palmyre. 

Bulletin d'Etudes des  Hautes-Alpes.  July- 
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September — Dr.    Chabraxd  :    BriatiQon 

administre     par      ses      consuls E. 

AuaiEK :  Un  seigneur  du  Valgaudemar 
en  1605. 

bulletin  du  Protestantisme  Francais. 
July — J.   BoNNKT :    Clement   Marot   a 

Venise  et  son  abjuration  a  Lyon, N, 

Weiss  :  Le  college  protestant  de  San- 

cerre. J.  Koman  :  Rapport  d'un  es- 

pion  de  Richelieu  a  Nimes. N.  Weiss  : 

La  Eevocation  en  Dauphine  en  juillet 

1685. F.  PuAUx:    Eph6m6rides   de 

l'ann6e  de  la  revocation  de  I'Mit  de 
Nantes.     Augiist~G.  Becker  :   Goudi- 

mel  et  son  ceuvre E.  Chavannes  : 

Echo  de  la  Saint-Barthelemy  a  Lau- 
sanne.  N.     Weiss  :    Trois    sonnets 

sur  la  mort  de  Gaspard  de  Coligny. — La 
Revocation  en  Dauphine  en  aout  1685. 
J.  ViEL :  Recensement  de  la  Revo- 
cation en  Languedoc. 

Comptes  reudus  de  rAcademie  des  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiques.  July- 
August — FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES  :  LcS 
Germains  connaissaient-ils  la  propriety 
des  terres  ?  [With  observations  by  Gef- 
frey, GlaKSon,  Aucoc,  and  Ravaisson, 
and  the  author's  reply.] 

Xa  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain.   July 

—  G.  Cerise  :  La  lutte  contre  I'incendie 
avant  1789.   August — P.  Allakb  :  Les 

Chretiens    apres      Septime-Severe 

Comte  d'Ideville  :  L'ambassade  du 
comte  Rossi  et  les  debuts  du  pontificat 
de  Pie  IX. 

Le  Correspondant.  July  10— P.  Thureau- 
Dangin  :  L'alliance  et  la  rupture  de 
M.  Mole  et  de  M.  Guizot.  July  25 — 
H.   FouRNiER :   Le   bilan  de  la  Repu- 

blique L.  Charpentier  :  Madame  de 

Maintenon,  institutrice.      August  10 — 

G.  d'Hugues  :  Mme  de   Remusat 

Abbe  Thomas  :  La  condition  primitive 
du  genre  humain  d'apres  la  science  mo- 
derne. 

Journal  des  Savants.  July — R.  Dareste  : 

Codex     Legum      Slavonicarum B. 

Haitri':au  :  Manuscrits  de  Mont-Cassin. 

Nouvelle  Revue  d'Alsace-Lorraine.     July 

—  Correspondance  de  Niebuhr  avec  le 
comte  de  Serre.  (&  August) — Comte 
DE  Puymaigre  :  Chants  allemands  de  la 
Lorraine.  {&  August)  —  Journal  d'un 
alsacien,  le  baron  G.  d'Andlaw,  durant 
le  blocus  de  Wesel  en  1814. 

Nouvelle  Eevue  Historique  du  Droit 
Francais  et  Etranger.  July-August — 
Tanon  :     L'ordre   du   proces   civil     au 

quatorzi^me  si^cle Roman  :  Chartes 

de  libertes  ou  de  privileges  de  la  region 
des  Alpes. 

La  Revolution  Fran9aise.  July — The- 
NARD  :  La  fete  de  la  federation  dans  les 

departements J.C.  Colfavru:  L'as- 

sembiee  legislative  ;  son  ceuvre,  son  ac- 
tion  Dr.  RoBiNET :  Le  ruisseau  de 

Danton M.  Spronck  :   Les  projets 

de  la  reaction  monarchique  pendant  la 

Revolution. A.  Durand  :  L'insurrec- 

tion  et  le  siege  de  Lyon  en  1793 


M.  Sproxck  :  Ej)hemerides  de  la  Revo- 
lution fran<;'aise.  August — Jean  Ber- 
nard :  Les  poesies  de  Robespierre.- 

AuLARD  :  Danton. F.  Bouvier  :  Nos 

grands  morts. A.  Durand  :  L'insur- 

rection  et  le  siege  de  Lyon  en  1793 

E.  Chavaray  :    Curiosites   revolution- 

naires. J.  Mathey  :  La  Revolution 

a  Pontarlier J.  C.  Colfavru  :  Gre- 

goire. 

Revue  Catholique  de  Bordeaux.  July — 
A.  V. :  Odyssee  d'un  pretre,  de  1791  a 

1799,. C.   DE   BuRossE  :   Notes   bio- 

graphiques  sur  les  premiers  presidents 

au     parlement     de    Bordeaux. H. 

Lelievre  :  Une  nouvelle  page  au  mar- 

tyrologe   de    1793. Dubedat  :     Nos 

peres  sous  Louis  XIV. P.  A.  Naudet  : 

Mussonville. 

Revue    de    Gascogne.      July- August— V . 

DuRRiEU  :    Les  Gascons  en  Italic 

Abbe  DucRuc :    Cazaubon   pendant  la 

periode  revolutionnaire A.  Commu- 

NAY  :  Jean  de  Moutiers  de  Fresse,  eveque 
de  Bayonne. 

Revue  de  GeograpMe.  July-August — A. 
DE  Gerando  :  Formation  de  la  nationa- 
lite  hongroise. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  July  1— A. 
Rondelet  :  Les  finances  de  I'ancien 
regime  et  de  la  Revolution.  August  15 
-  P.  BouRDES  :  M.  Emery  et  I'eglise  de 
France  pendant  la  Revolution. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.  July- 
Sej^tevibeT'—Aiairal  Serre  :  Les  marines 
de  guerre  de  I'antiquite  et  du  moyen 
age.  J«Z?/—C.  CriABAUD- Arnault  :  Les 
batailles  navales  au  milieu  du  XVII" 
siecle.  Septeinher — J.  Guet:  Les 
origines  de  I'lle  Bourbon. 

Revue  Politique  et  Litttraire.     July  ^ — 

F.  Combes  :  Mme  de  Sevigne,  historien. 
Revue  de  la  Revolution.  July — V.  Pierre  : 

Le  marquis  de  Surville. H.  Faye  : 

L'anarchie  spontanee  en  Touraine 

C.  d'Hkricault  :    Pensees  contre-revo- 

lutionnaires. Comte  H.  d'Ideville  : 

L'assassinat  du  comte  Rossi  (also  Au- 
gust    and     September). G.     Bord  : 

Correspondance    du    general    Turreau 

(also   August   and    September) Le 

Blanc  :  La  Revolution  dans  le  departe- 

ment  de  I'Indre A.  Mack  :  Journee 

de  Vendemiaire A.  Mack:  Journee 

de      Fructidor.  • Bernadotte  ;      ses 

lettres G.    Bord  :     Les    noms    des 

communes  pendant  la  Terreur  (also 
August  and  September).  August- -C. 
d'Hkricault  :  Confession,  souvenirs, 
et  bavardages  de  Fanny  Roseval,  actrice 
des   Varietes    amusantes   en    Pan    III 

(also   September). Maggiolo  :    Les 

fetes  de  la  Revolution S.  Brugal  : 

Les   camps   de   Jales P.    Muller  : 

Clubs  et  clubistes  du   Morbihan  (also 

September). J.   Moore:   Voyage    en 

France,   1792    (also   September). L. 

DE   LA   SicoTiERE :    Chai'lcs   Vatel. 

Baron  Ernouf  :  Anecdotes  inedites  sur 
la    Terreur. Marquis   de    Bouillk  : 
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Eetour  de  I'^migration  (also    Sei^teni- 

ber). Baron  Eenouf  :  Memoire  ine-" 

dit     de    Kosciusko. Vicomte     B. 

d'Agouks  :  Lettre  de  Guffroy  a  Babeuf. 
September —k.  de  Besancenet  :  Les 
savants  de  la  Kevolution ;  le  baron  de 

Marivetz. A.    B.   de    Bignicourt  : 

Violation  du   tombeau  de  saint   Eemi 

de  Eeims. A.  H.  Camus:  La  journ6e 

du    5    octobre   1789. G.    Komme  : 

Decouverte  de  la  conspiration  de  Favras. 

Eevue  Internationale  de  I'EnseigDejient. 
July — F.  d'Arvert  :  Un  chapitre  in6- 
dit '  de  I'histoire  de  I'instruction  pu- 
blique  en  France :  I'liumanisme  et  la 
reforme  au  XVI^  siecle  et  au  XVII« 
si^cle. 

Eevue  des  Etudes  Juives.  July-Sep- 
tember — E.   Gaullieur:  Notes  sur  les 

Juifs  a  Bordeaux E.  Levy  :  Juifs  de 

Metz  et  de  Verdun  en  1748. 

Revue  Historique  et  Archtologique  du 
Maine.  July-December — H.  Chardon  : 
Nouveaux  documents  sur  les  come- 
diens  de  campagne  et  la  vie  de  Moli^re. 
K.  Triger:  Un  B6nedictin  de  Saint- 
Vincent   du    Mans,    amateur    d'art   et 

collectionneur,  en  1647. A,  Joubert  : 

Documents  inedits  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire du  Maine. 

Revue  Historique  de  1' Quest.  July — S. 
de  La  Nicolliere-Teijerro  :  La  marine 


bretonne  aux  XV"  et  XVI'"  si^cles 

K.  Kerviler  :  Recherches  et  notices 
sur  les  deputes  de  la  Bretagne  aux 
etats    generaux    et   a   I'assemblee   na- 

tionale  de  1789 A.  du  Chene  :  ]5tude 

sur  les  anciennes  vies  de  saint  Malo. 
Abbe  P.  Gregoire  :  Droits  et  privi- 
leges des  eveques  de  Nantes. 

Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.  July  1— G. 
Valbert  :  Un  nouveau  livre  sur  la  Re- 
volution franc^aise. G.  Perrot  :  Ho- 

mere  d'apr^s  les  plus  recentes  d^cou- 

vertes  de  I'archeologie. E.  Lavisse  : 

Les  pr61iminaires  de  I'histoire  d'Alle- 
magne.     August  1 — H.  Houssaye  :  La 

capitulation  de  Soissons  en  1814 

E.  ScHURE :  La  legende  du  Bouddha. 
August  15 — Marquis  de  VooiJE  :  Villars 
diplomate ;  mission  en  Baviere  [1687- 
1689].  September  1— E.  Havet  :  Cy- 
prien,  ^v^que  de  Carthage. 

Journal  Officiel.  Jidy  4 — La  condition 
des  ouvriers  dans  I'ancienne  Egypte. 
July  5  — M.  Sepet:  Archives  de  I'Orient 
latin,  publiees  sous  la  direction  du 
comte  liiant. 

Le  Temps.  July  26 — H.  Joly  :  La  chute 
de  I'ancien  regime.  August  17,  18 — 
M.  TouRNEUx  :  Diderot  et  Catherine  II. 

L'TJnivers.  July  7 — L'abbe  M.  Daniel  : 
L'inscription  h6braique  de  la  piscine 
de  Siloe. 


II.  GEEMANY 


Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xi.   1. — A. 

NiJRNBERGER  examines  the  materials 
to  which  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators 
(1564)  had  access  for  the  history  of 
S.  Boniface,  and  describes  particularly 
a    Wolfenbiittel    MS.    of    the    saint's 

epistles. M.  Manitius  gives  lists  of 

the  classical  citations  and  allusions 
found  in  Widukind,  Wipo's  Vita  Chuon- 
radi,  the  Carmen  de  Bello  Saxonico, 
and  the  Vita  Heinrici  IV.  Watten- 
BACH  in  the  same  number  collects  other 
instances    with    regard    to    the     Vita 

Heinrici. E   Dummler   prints   from 

a  new  text  the  eclogues  addressed  by 
'  Naso '  (apparently  Modoin,  bishop  of 

Autun)    to    Charles    the    Great. H. 

Beesslau  gives  notes  and  extracts 
from  MSS.  at  Dresden,  Engelberg, 
Grenoble,  Koblenz,  London,  Lyons, 
and  Trier.  Among  these  are  extracts 
from  necrologies  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  the  Trastevere,  and  of  the 
monastery  of  Talloires  in  the  diocese 
of  Geneva  (both  from  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MSS.  14801  and  22495), 
and  a  register  of  S.  Maximin  at  Trier 
{circa  1200).— —  G.  Schepss  :  Historical 
points  illustrated  by  MSS.  of  Boethius. 

J.   VON    Pflugk-Harttung    has    a 

controversial  article  against  Lowenfeld 

with  respect  to  the  register  and  letters 

.   of  pope  Gregory  VII E.Dijmmler: 


Contemporary  poem  of  interest  for  the 
contest  concerning  investitures,  written 

in  the  diocese   of   Liege  in  1095. 

Dr.  Falk  :  Notice  of  Johann  Gisen  of 
Nastatten,  the  editor  of  the  Life  of 
S.  Goar,  1489. 
Forschungen  zur  Deutschen  Geschichte, 
XXV. — G.  Heide  :  The  election  of 
Leopold  I  as  emperor  [written  with 
the  help  of  documents  in  the  Bavarian 
archives  and  of  contemporary  correspon- 
dence].  G.    Schmidt:    The    history 

of  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  diet 
at  Frankfurt,  Dec.  1545  to  Feb.  1546. 

A.     Wyss  :    On    three    poems    in 

the  archives  at  Darmstadt  bearing 
upon  the  civil  disturbances  at  Mentz, 

1428-30 W.  WiESENER  :  Arguments 

in  support  of  the  credibility  of  Herbord, 
the  biographer   of    Otto   of    Bamberg. 

J.  VON  Pelugk-Harttung  :  On  the 

bislioprick  of  Merseburg  as  it  existed 

under     the      Saxon      emperors. E. 

DiJMMLER :  On  the  relation  of  the  mar- 
tyrology   of  saint   Notker  to    kindred 

compilations. W.    Schultze  :    Ger- 

Imrd  of  Brogue  and  monastic  reform 
in  Lower  Lothringen  and  Flanders  in 

the  tenth  century. K.  Herzfelder: 

On    Hubertus    Thomas    Leodius,    the 

historian    of    the     peasants'    war 

E.  GoECKE :  On  the  French  republican 
influences    traceable    in    the    territory 
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of  Nassau  between  1792  and  1793, 
and  on  the  project  of   establishing  a 

Cis-Rhenan   republic    in    1797 0. 

RAJ)E:\rACHEB :  Criticism  of  the  sources 
of    Hungarian  history,   chiefly  in  the 

eleventh    century. A.    Pannenborg 

supports  von  Giesebrecht's  suggestion 
that  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  was  the 
author  of  the  metrical  Gesia  Henrici 
IV. S.  LowENFELD  :  On  the  immedi- 
ate consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Venice, 
1177  [from  a  Cambridge  manuscript]. 

F.  Wagner:  The  Swabian  league 

and  the  Franconian  Hohenzollern,  1492 

-94. K. Hurler:  The  battle  of  Pavia. 

J.  Jungfer:  The  great  elector 
atul  Frederick  of  Homburg,  1670-1673 
[with  nine  letters  and  documents]. 

Historische  Studien,  xv.  1. — 0.  Hintze  : 
Das  Konigtum  Wilhelms  von  Holland. 

Von  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift : 
new  series,  xviii.  (liv.)  1-3.— M. 
EiTTER :  studien  ilber  die  Entwicke- 
liing  der  Geschichtswissenschaft  [deal- 
ing with  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  '  Poli- 
tics,' Poly  bins,  and  Roman  historio- 
graphy, and  concluding  with  a  criticism 
of  the  conception  of  historical  research 

among     the      ancients]. Heinrich 

Ulmann  :  Ueber  wisse7ischaftliche  Ge- 
schichtsdarstelhmg  [protests  against  the 
'  artistic  '  treatment  of  history,  and  lays 
down  a  stringent  scheme  (against  which 
there  is  an  editorial  warning)  of  the 
principles  by  which  '  scientific  '  histo- 
riography   should     be    guided]. C. 

Blasendorff  :  Fifty  letters  of  Bliicher, 
dating  from  January  30, 1787,  to  August 
15,  1817  [with  explanatory  introduc- 
tions].  E.   NoLDECHEN  :    Tertulliau 

als  Mensch  und  als  Bilrger  [a  study  of 
the  father  in  his  social  surroundings 

and     personal     characteristic]. W. 

Lang  :  Account,  from  unpublished  cor- 
respondence, of  Karl  Friedrich  Bein- 
Jiard  as  minister  of  the  French  rei)ublic 
at  Florence,  from  1798,  through  the 
time  when  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Tuscany,  and  down  to  his  appointment 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris 
in  1799. 

Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  und  Kirchen- 
Geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  i.  1-3. 
— H.  Denifle  :  On  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  Evangcliuvi  ceternum, 
and  on  the  commission  at  Anagni 
[1255],  with  protocol  of  the  latter 
printed  at  length  with  collation  of  six- 
teen MSS. Note  on  the  materials  for 

the  history  of  the  Franciscans On 

the  constitutions  of  the  order  of  friars 
preachers,  1228  (with  the  constitution 

printed  at  length) F.  Ehrle  :  On  the 

treasury,  the  library,  and  the  archives 
of  the  popes  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Frati- 

eelli,  and  on  Lewis  the  Bavarian  in  Italy 
[1328].— Life  of  Henry  of  Ghent  (Hen- 

ricus  de  Gandavo) Note  on  MSS.  of 

S.  Francesco  at  Assisi. 


Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung,  vi.  3. 
— A.  HuBER  :  Contributions  to  the 
earlier  history  of  Austria.  [Of  the 
seven  dissertations  here  printed,  two 
relate  to  constitutional  history  (the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  Hungary,  and  the 
political  organisation  of  Carniola  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries),  and  the 
rest  to  historical  points  ranging  from 
Conrad  II  to  Frederick  IV  of  Austria. 
The   last   section   is  on  the  Bavarian 

invasion  of  the  Tyrol  in  1420.] B. 

Ulanowski  :  New  documentary  materials 
for  the  history  of  Ottokar  II  of  Bohe- 
mia.    [The   documents  belong  to  the 

important  year   1274.] F.    Stievb  : 

Five  letters  of  Georg  Eder,  councillor  of 
the  empire,  dated  1578-1584  [explana- 
tory notes]. 

Neues  Archiv  fiir  Sachsische  Geschiclite 
und  Alterthumskunde,  vi.  1  &  2,  Dres- 
den, 1885.— The  editor,  H.  Ermisch, 
gives  an  account  of  the  history  and 
progress  of   the  Saxon  Alter thumsve- 

rein,  1825-1885 Freiherr  von  Maus- 

BERG  explains  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  [taking  them 
as  a  sort  of  index  of  the  formation  and 

growth   of    the    Saxon    power] W. 

Friedensburg  :  The  correspondence  be- 
tween duke  Geoj'ge  of  Saxony  and 
latidgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  1525-1527 
[with  calendar  of  seventeen  letters  of 
these  personages,  ten  of  which  are 
printed  in  full  and  for  the  first  time]. 

Theologisehen  Studien  und  Kritiken,  for 
1886,  part  1. — K.  Beneath  :  History  of 
the  origin  and  rise  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  [the  present  instal- 
ment extending  to  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  iconoclastic  contest]. 

J.  M.  AsTERi :  Initia  Zivingli   [a 

study  of  the  career  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  Zwingli  prior  to  his  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  in  the  reformation- 
movement,  partly  based  on  unpublished 

materials] P.  Buchwald  :  Extracts 

from  Bugenhagen's  remains  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  Rathschulbibliothek  at 
Zwickau. 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  viii.  4.  August— K.  Haupt  : 
Detailed  notes  relating  to  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Beghards  and  of 
the  kindred  spiritualistic  sects  [with 
documents   printed   from   manuscripts 

chiefly  at   Mentz    and  Colmar]. T. 

Brieger  and  M.  Lenz  begin  a  criticism 
of  Knaake's  new  edition  of  Luther^s 
works,  dealing  with  the  tract  '  Ad 
dialogum  Silvestri  Pieriatis.' 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie,  xxviii.  4. — 
H.  HoLTZMANN  :  Survey  of  recent  criti- 
cism on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  — F. 
Gorres  :  On  the  Menologies  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  on  Marmas,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  Cappadocian  C»sarea 
in  the  fourth  century. 
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III.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  ser,  4,  xvi,  1. 

— C.  GuASTi :  Scrittura  in  materia  di 
Tiautica  del  cavaliere  Giovan  Francesco 
Buonamici  di  Praia,  addressed  to 
Galileo  in  1629.  [Opening  with  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  navigation, 
the  document  proceeds  to  review 
the  naval  condition  of  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  and  to  draw  out  a 
scheme  for  reviving  and  extending  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Florence  by 
the  establishment  of  a  trading  company 
under  the  auspices  of  the  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  having  its  depot  at  Leg- 
horn. The  author  was  private  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  and  commis- 
sary to  the  court  of  Spain.] L.  A. 

Ferrai  :  The  process  for  heresy  against 
Pier  Paolo. Vergerio  [concluded]. 

ArcMvio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  x.  2. — Diary  of  a  Neapolitan 
resident  between  the   years  1700   and 

1709. B.  Maresca  :  Belazione  of  the 

doings  of  Ettore  Carafa,  conte  di  Kuvo, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  written    by    his   valet,   Eaffaele 

■    Finoia, A.  Colombo  :  History  of  the 

palace  of  Poggioreale  near  Naples,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 

to  its  destruction  in  the  eighteenth.- 

Letters  and  reports  bearing  upon  the 

earthquake  of  1456 G.  de  Basiis  : 

Unedited  document  relating  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  fra  Tommaso  Pignatelli 
[1634]. 

Archivio  della  E.  Societa  Bomana  di 
Storia  Patria,  viii.  1  &  2. — G.  Tomas- 
SETTi :  Account  of  the  Roman  caiiipa- 
gna  in  the  middle  ages. C.  Calirse  : 


On  the  conditions  of  territorial  proprie- 
torship in  the   Roman  province,  from 

the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century B. 

Fontana:   On  the  visit  of  Calvin  to 
Florence   in   1536    [with   documents]. 

F.     Torraca  :    On    the    supposed 

reference  to  Cola  di  Rienzo  (Kienzi)  in 

Petrarch's  '  Spirto  gentiV U.  Bal- 

ZANi  prints  from  a  Bodleian  manu- 
script (Canonic.  131)  some  new  particu- 
lars relating  to  Landulf  and  Giovanni 
Colonna,  and  a  small  portion  of  a 
register  of  events,  or  chronicon  breve, 
from  1294  to  1310  [with  introduction 
on  the  Colonnesi]. 
Archivio  Veneto,  xxix.  i.— B.  Cecchetti  : 
Venetian  life  about  the  year  1300,  with 
copious  illustrations  from  the  civic 
records,  &c C.  Cipolla:  A  conspi- 
racy at  Verona  in  the  time  of  Albert  I 

della    Scala,   1299. B.    Cecchetti  : 

The  7vill  of  doge  Francesco  Morosini, 
who  died  in  1693,  with  an  inventory  of 
his  plate,   particulars   of  his  funeral, 

arms,  &c. N.  Barozzi  follows  with  a 

description  of  Morosini's  galley  [1684J. 

-B.  Cecchetti  :  Documents  relating 

to  the  exemption  of  books  from  duty 
on  entering  and  leaving  Venice  [1433], 
and  to  block-printing  from  1447  on- 
wards  F.  Stepani  prints  '  Memorie 

per  servire  all'  istoria  dell'  inclita  citta 
di  Venezia,'  ranging  from  1742-3,  by 
Girolamo  Zanetti,  a  Venetian  man  of 

letters G.  Biadego  :  Documents  on 

the  Arco  dei  Gavi  at  Verona,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1805.  —  G.  Giurato  : 
Extracts  relative  to  Venice,  taken  from 
Roman  monuments. 


IV.  KUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina).  June,  August, 
September — Extracts  from  the  papers 
of  general  Doukhonin  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  [Evidence  is  afforded  of 
the  great  suiferings  of  the  Russians 
during  the  Crimean  campaign.  The 
writer  indulges  in  severe  strictures  on 
prince  Menshikov,  to  whom  he  attri- 
butes many  of  the  Russian  disasters. 
He  also  shows  the  incapacity  on  the 
Russian  side  which  had  previously  led 
to  the  defeat  of  Oltenitza.  The  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  is  written  in 
a  very  graphic  style.  Jzily — A  paper 
giving  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  chief  graves  (many  of  important 
persons)  in  the  Troitzko-Sergian  mo- 
nastery.  An  account  of    the  great 

riot  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1831 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera.  July^ 
September ~kn  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  monument  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  by  subscription  to  the  memory 
of  VoUnski,  Yeropkin,  and  Kroustchov 
[who  were  executed  for  treason  in 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Anna,  through 


the  machinations  of  her  favourite,  Ivan 
Biren.  This  dark  story  is  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Russian  history.  By 
the  death  of  Volinski  the  Russians  lost 
one  of  their  most  able  and  progressive 
statesmen].  July -September —'E.xixQ.ci^ 
from  the  diary  of  Karl  Morder  [tutor  to 
the  emperor  Alexander  II  when  a  youth. 
There  is  too  much  of  flattery  and  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court  about  these  ex- 
tracts to  please  us  altogether,  but  we 
have  been  gradually  let  down  to  the 
perusal  of  such  documents  by  some  of 
the  diaries  which  have  appeared  in 
our  own  country,  notably  that  of  baron 
Stockmar.  The  air  of  the  whole  article 
is  oppressively  imperial]. Publica- 
tion of  the  correspotidence  between  the 
emperor  Nicholas  and  count  Diebitsch 
[furnishing  valuable  materials  for  un- 
derstanding the  Polish  revolt  during 
the  year  1831].  August— St.  Peters- 
burg antiguities  [curious  extracts  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  of  the 
year  1799,  throwing  in  many  instances 
a  strange  light  upon  the  state  of  society 
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at  that  period].  August-Septemhe7'~ 
The  Secret  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  I  [sketches  based  upon  original 
documents].  September — G.  Jantiev  : 
Eeform  of  the  law  coiirts  in  Russia 
[1862-1867]. 
Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski  Viest- 
nik).  July — A.  Choinatzki  :  An  ac- 
count of  the  Liquisition  in  Poland  and 
LitMiania.  [A  remarkable  paper  on  a 
little-known  subject.  The  last  inquisi- 
tor of  whom  we  hear  was  Moscicki  in 

the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus.] 

A.  MoLCHANov :  An  article  entitled  '  An 
episode  in  diplomacy,'  which  describes 
the  mission  of  Bernadotte  from  the 
French  Directory  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
in  1797  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio. P.  Melnikov  :  The  Dis- 
senters [Baskolniki)  [containing  some 
very  curious  stories.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  there  are  ten  millions  of 
dissenters  from  the  orthodox  church  in 
Russia,  exclusive  of  protestants,  Roman 
catholics,  and  Jews].  Jnly-Sejotemher 
— Professor  BKiJCKNER  of  Dorpat :  On 
the  journey  of  the  empress  Catherine  to 
the  Crimea  in  1787  [in  which  some  ex- 
traordinary details  are  given  of  the 
great  expense  to  which  the  country  was 


put  by  the  journey.  Much  of  the 
route  was  by  river,  and  vexatious  rules 
were  laid  down,  which  impeded  for 
some  time  the  navigation  of  the  Dnie- 
per, so  that  the  imperial  progress 
might  not  be  hampered.  The  cost  of 
the  expedition  is  computed  at  about  six 
million  roubles].  August — T.  Boul- 
GAKov  :  The  crowned  brothers  of  Napo- 
leon I.  [A  review  of  the  work  of  baron 
du  Cass, '  Les  rois-freres  de  Napoleon  I,. 
documents  inedits  relatifs  au  premier 

empire.] J.  Doubasov:  Diplomatists 

from  Tambov  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  [A  paper  giving 
details  of  statesmen  who  came  from 
this  Russian  government,  some  of  whom 
were  employed  on  embassies  to  Poland.] 

K.  BoEozDiN  :  Some  characteristics 

of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  [Generosity  of 
the  emperor  to  the  writer.' s  brother  when 
suffering  from  a  terrible  accident,  show- 
ing Nicholas  in  a  light  in  which  he  is 
not  often  contemplated  in  this  country.] 
September — T.  Boulgakov  :  The  me- 
moirs of  Katt,  the  secretary  of  Frederick 

the  Great. J.  Petkov:  Political  dis- 

turbances  in  tJie  government  of  Kiev 
in  1846, 1847.  [These  disturbances  were 
caused  by  socialistic  propagandists.] 


V.  UNITED   STATES   OF   AMEEICA 


Magazine  of  American  History,  xiv.  1-3. 
July-Septeinber — The  j)rincipal  con- 
tents are  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  civil  war,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
year  1861,  and  of  the  nature  of  me- 
moirs written  by  personal  actors  in  its 
events  :  by  lieut.-general  C.  P.  Stone, 
general  T.  Jordan,  C.S.A.,  general 
Meredith  Read,  colonel  C.  C.  Jones, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  brigadier-general 
E.  L.  Viele,  G.  R.  Gibson,  general 
H.  M.  Cist,  general  J.  Cochrane,  and 
major-general  J.  C.  Robinson.— E.  W. 
Gilliam  :  The  history  of  presidential 
elections  in  the  United  States,  with 
reference  to  changes  in  the  modes  of 

procedure E.  D.  WAiuaELD  :  On  the 

public  career  of  John  Breckinridge 
[1760-1806]. T.  J.  Chapbian:  Ac- 
count of  Washington's  journey  into 
the  Ohio  valley  in  order  to  report  upon 
the  French  posts  there  [1753],  with 
extracts  from  his  journal.  September — 
Mrs.  Lamb  :  General  Grant's  resting- 
place,  and  some  reminiscences  of  the 
general  contributed  by  various  writers. 

Among     original    documents     are 

printed  some  correspondence  (seven 
letters)  between  major-general  Phillips 
and  major-general  Heath  [November 
1777-April  1778]  ;  three  letters  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  dated  respectively  Janu- 
ary 1807,  February  1837,  and  February 
1843 ;  and  two  letters  from  Ethan 
Allen,  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
safety  at  Albany,  and  dated  Ticon- 
deroga.  May  12,  1775. 

Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  £e- 


corder,  ii.  1. — C.  E.  Banks  :  Sketch  of 
the  career  of  Colonel  Alexander  Bigby, 
president  of  the  province  of  Lygonia 
[1594-1650.] W.  M.  Sargent  :  Re- 
cords of  the  first  congregational  church 
at  Scarborough,  Maine Notes  re- 
lating to  the  genealogy  of  the  families 
of  early  settlers  in  Maine  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  the  number. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealo- 
gical Register,  civ.  (vol.  xxxix.)  July 
— H,  F.  Waters  :  Collection  of  wills 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
family  of  Harvard,  resident  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
England  [1611-1637],  and  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  founder  of  the 
university  at  Cambric! ge,  Massachu- 
setts.   Other  wills  and  genealogical 

matter  of  local  interest  will  be  also 
found  in  the  '  Register.' 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  ix.  1. — C.  R.  Hilde- 
BuiiN :  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  quarter- 
master    general     in     America     [1755 

-1767]. Materials  towards  a  history 

of  the  Baptists  in  Delaware  State, 
I :  From  an  unpublished  MS.  of  the 
rev.    Morgan    Edwards    [1722-1795].. 

William  Penn  :  A  further  account 

of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
improvements,  etc.   [a  reprint   of   the 

tract  issued  in  1685] P.  D.  Keyser  : 

Inscriptions  in  the  Upper  Germantown 
burying-ground    [mainly  consisting   of 

German  and  other  foreign  names] 

The  revolutionary  services  of  Captain 
e7b/m  Markland  [1755-1843]  reprinted^ 
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Charles   Wilson    Peale,    sixteen 

letters  from,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment  of    the   academy   of    fine    arts, 

Philadelphia     [1805-1808]. E.     D. 

Neill  :  An  account  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II 

[with    documents]. J.     Clement  : 

Sketch  of  the  history  of  Gloucester  city, 
New  Jersey J.  Allen,  of  Phila- 
delphia,     counsellor  -  at  -  law  :      Diary 

between  1770-1777.    Pt.  1 Kev.  M. 

Edwards  :  History  of  the  Baptists  in 
Delaware  [concluded]. E.  Thorn- 
ton :  Xetters  giving  an  account  of  the 
United  States  in  1792-1794  [reprinted 
from  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  James 

B.  Burges,  ed.  by  J.  Hutton]. A  list 

of  families  resident  in  Bucks  county, 
Philadelphia,  before  1687  [with  dates  of 
arrival  and  details  of  children's  names, 
trade  of  fathers,  English  home,  &c.] 
l*apers  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, i.  1.  Report  of  the  or- 
ganisation and  proceedings,  Sara- 
toga,    September     9-10,     1884;      by 

Herbert  B.   Adams,  secretary. No. 

2.  On  studies  in  general  history  and 
the  history  of  civilisation  ;  by  Andrew 

D.  White,  pres*fcnt No.  3.  History 

and  managemen^of  land  grants  for 
education  in  the  North-west  Territory; 
by  George  W.  Knight,  Ph.D.  New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1885.  [The  American  Historical 
Association  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  1884.  It  was  felt  that  there  was 
room  in  the  United  States  for  an  associa- 
tion which  should  not,  like  the  various 
local  historical  societies,  confine  its  in- 
terest to  the  special  history  of  America, 
'uut  should  include  work  in  any  or  all 
branches  of  history — in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  promoters,  '  not  merely 
American  history,  but  history  in 
America.'  ^he  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion were  stated  in  a  preliminary  circular 
to  comprise  '  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  widening  of  acquaintance,  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  and  original 
papers.'  At  the  first  meeting  held  at 
Saratoga,  September  9-10,  1884,  the 
hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  president  (now 
honorary  president)  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  with  professor  Justin 
Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, and  professor  Charles  Kendall 
Adams  of  the  university  of  Michigan 
(now  president  of  Cornell  university) 
as  vice-presidents.  The  secretary  is 
Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  John  Hopkins 
university,  Baltimore,  From  Dr. 
Adams's  report  we  see  that  the  compre- 
hensive scheme  which  the  association 
proposed  to  itself  was  carried  out  in  its 
opening  sessions,  when,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Fran  eke,  of  Harvard,  gave  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Pertz's 
'  Monumenta  Germanias  historica,'  and 
president  White  delivered  the  address 


which  is  printed  as  the  second  of  the 
association's  '  Papers,'  and  of  which 
the  title  is  given  above.  Mr.  White 
contended  that,  while  every  country  had 
its  special  fields  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  combine  with 
these  studies  of  a  general  nature ; 
otherwise  there  was  a  risk  of  the 
historian  sinking  into  the  '  annalist.' 
He  insisted  on  the  value  of  what  he 
called  the  '  philosophical  synthesis  '  of 
history,  as  '  the  highest  effort  and 
noblest  result  toward  which  these 
special  historical  investigations  lead ' 
(p.  6),  and  maintained  that  for  Ameri- 
cans '  called  upon  to  help  build  up  a 
new  civilisation,  with  a  political  and 
social  history  developing  before  us,  of 
which  the  consequences  for  good  or  evil 
are  to  rank  with  those  which  have 
flowed  from  the  life  of  Rome  and  the 
British  empire  ...  the  perspective  of 
a  vast  deal  of  history  is  changed  ;  that 
the  history  which,  for  the  use  of  vari- 
ous European  populations,  has  been 
written  with  minute  attention  to  details, 
must  be  written  for  us  in  a  larger  and 
more  philosophical  way  '  (pp.  22,  23). 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  White  deplored 
the  '  want  of  broad  historical  views  '  at 
present  visible  in  America,  and  admitted 
that  '  the  work  of  our  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  historical  field 
...  is  wofully  defective ;  but  there  are 
signs,  especially  among  those  institu- 
tions which  are  developing  out  of  the 
mass  of  colleges  into  universities,  of  a 
better  time  coming.  They  must  indeed 
yield  to  the  current  sweeping  through 
the  age.  This  is  an  epoch  of  historical 
studies.  .  .  .  Advanced  studies  ftf 
every  sort  are  more  and  more  thrown 
into  the  historic  form ;  the  growth  of 
the  historical  school  of  political  eco- 
nomy is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
this.  ...  To  this  tendency  the  great 
universities  of  the  old  world  have 
already  conformed,  and  to  this  the 
institutions  for  advanced  instruction 
in  our  own  country  must  conform 
before  they  can  take  any  proper  rank 
in  the  higher  education,  and  be  worthy 
to  be  called  even  the  beginnings  of 
universities  '  (p.  25).  Hence  it  was  that 
president  White  laid  so  great  a  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  general  his- 
torical studies.  '  To  lead  American 
students  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
prematurely  and  mainly  into  special 
and  original  investigations  is  simply  to 
fasten  upon  them  the  character  of  petty 
annalists  '  (p.  26).  It  was  to  be  the 
work  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation to  encourage  both  branches 
alike. — The  third  paper  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Knight,  of  the  university  of 
Michigan,  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  federal  endowment  of  edu- 
cation in  the  North-west  Territory  from 
1787  to  the  present  day.] 
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The  Growth  of  Plebeian  Privilege 
at  Rome 


BY  the  secession  to  the  Sacred  Hill  in  b.c.  494,  the  Eoman  flehs 
gained  recognition  as  a  constituted  order  with  assemblies  and 
magistrates  of  its  own,  and  right  of  corporate  action  on  its  own 
account.  The  earliest  plebiscita  are  represented,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  our  authorities,  as  being  self-governing  enactments,^  valid 
only  as  regards  the  concerns  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  We 
hear  of  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  order  to  exercise 
any  portion  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  or  to  legislate  in  any 
way  for  the  whole  community. 

The  history  of  the  later  Eoman  republic  presents  us  with  a  widely 
different  picture.  When  we  reach  the  period  of  contemporary  his- 
torians, in  the  age  of  the  Punic  wars,  we  find  that  the  whole  power 
of  sovereignty  has  been  delegated  to  the  plebeian  assembly.  The  old 
sovereign,  the  populus,  has  not  indeed  resigned ;  it  retains  its  full 
prerogative,  but  side  by  side  with  it  is  a  new  sovereign,  the  plehs, 
exercising  by  a  delegated  authority  precisely  the  same  powers.  The 
sovereign  power  might  be  exercised  by  the  plebeians  in  their  own 
exclusive  concilium,  under  their  own  exclusive  magistrates,  the 
tribunes,  and  by  their  own  peculiar  forms  of  procedure,  as  effec- 
tively as  by  the  assembly,  the  magistrates,  and  the  ]3rocedure  of  the 
sovereign  people  itself.^ 

All  the  legal  writers,  our  best  authorities  on  such  a  point, 

*  E.g.  Pomponius  (in  Digest,  I.  ii.  2,  §  8) :  '  Evenit  ut  plebs  in  discordiam  cum 
patribus  perveniret,  et  secederet,  sibique  jura  constitueret,  quae  jura  Plebiscita 
vocantur.' 

"^  '  Et  ita  factum  est  ut  inter  plebiscita  et  legem  species  constituendi  interessent, 
potestas  autem  eadem  esset.' — Pomponius,  ih. 
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ascribe  the  delegation  of  these  enormous  powers  to  a  law  of  the 
dictator  Hortensius,  b.c.  287,  six  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  assembly  of  the  plehs 
advanced  at  a  single  step  from  the  meeting  of  a  private  corporation 
to  be  the  delegated  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign  2>opulus  Romanus, 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  right  of  the  plebs  to  legislate  for  the 
nation  was  accorded  under  checks  and  qualifications,  long  before 
they  were  invested  with  this  absolute  authority. 

We  find,  in  fact,  two  occasions  prior  to  the  Hortensian  law  on 
which  the  legislative  competency  of  the  plebs  is  said  to  have  been 
recognised.     The  first  of  these  is  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  of  b.c. 
449,  the  year  after  the  decemvirate,  the  second  the  law  of  the  dictator 
Publilius  Philo,  b.c.    339.     Unfortunately  the  historians  describe 
these  laws   in  words  which  merely  repeat  the   contents  of  the 
Hortensian  law  :   Ut  plehiscita  omnes  Quirites  (or  universum  popu- 
lum)    tenerent;    ut   quod   tributim  plebs  jussisset,  populum    teneret 
(Livy,   iii.  55,  viii.  12).     It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
inference  from  mere  verbal  differences  in  these  descriptions.     Some 
modern  writers  have  been  disposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  the 
conjecture  that  the  laws  of  Publilius  Philo  and  Hortensius  were 
only  re-enactments  of  that  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  that  the 
full  powers  of  the  p>lebs  date  back  to  the  year  b.c.  449.   Mommsen's 
arguments  against  this  view  appear  to  me  conclusive.     Why  should 
the  jurists  universally  refer  the  powers  exercised  by  the  plebs  to  a 
mere   re-enactment,  rather  than  to  the   original   source  of  their 
authority  ?     Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that,  at  a  time  when  every 
plebeian  was  excluded  from  even  the  humblest  magistracy  of  the 
Koman  people,  the  assembly  of  the  plebs  should  nevertheless  have 
exercised  the  full  sovereign  powers  of  that  Eoman  people  ?     Again, 
the  possession  of  such  a  power  at  this  time  is  inconsistent  with  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  history  of  the  party  struggles  pre- 
served to  us.     How  could  the  consulship  have  remained  closed  to 
the  plebeians   for  nearly  a  century  after  the  decemvirate,  if  the 
mere  decree  of  the  plebs  sufficed  at  this  period  to  constitute  a  law  ? 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  answered  that  in  the  later  republic  the  powers 
of  the  plebs,  though  unlimited  in  law,  were  in  practice  found  in- 
effective against  the  senate  and  the  nobles  of  that  day.     But  the 
two  cases  are  not  really  parallel.     The  later  nobility  was  as  much 
plebeian  as  patrician,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  plebs  were  gene- 
rally 'tribunes  if  you  will,  but  nobles  first  of  all.'     No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  plebeian  assembly  and  the 
plebeian  magistrates  only  worked  out  obedience  to  the  great  ruling 
families.     But  in  the  face  of  such  powers  nobility,  from  which  the 
plebeians  were  excluded,  could  not  have  maintained  its  position  for 
a  single  year. 

The  opinion  that  the  plebs  had  early  some  part  in  legislation, 
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but  that  this  part  was  at  first  Hmited  by  the  attributes  of  some 
of  the  other  powers  of  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the 
history  previous  to  the  Hortensian  law.     We  find  in  this  period 
numerous  laws  called  by  the  names  of  the  tribunes  who  proposed 
them,  and  clearly  regarded  by  Livy  as  having  been  passed  in  the 
plebeian  assembly,  which  nevertheless  relate  to  subjects  of  national 
concern  and  are  quite  outside  the  widest  sphere  attributable  to  the 
self-regarding  ordinances  of  the  plehs.     Such,  to  take  a  single  in- 
stance, was  the  proposal  to  remove  the  habitation  of  the  Koman 
people  to  Veii  after  the  burning  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls.     Most  of 
these  laws  fall  in  the  century  that  elapsed  between  the  Valerio- 
Horatian  law  and  that  of  Publilius  Philo  (b.c.  449-339).     But  two 
— the  Terentilian  proposal,  cle  legibus  conscrihendis,  which  led  to 
the  codifying  of  Koman  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  Lex 
Icilia  de  Aventino  pid)licando — are  previous  to  the  earliest  of  our 
three  epochs.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  authorised  version  of 
Eoman  history  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  any  weight  whatever,  it  is 
evident  that  the  patricians  must  have  had  some  means  of  retarding 
the  progress  of  these  tribunician  measures,  scarcely  any  of  which 
were  carried  without  a  protracted  contest. 

The  question  remains,  what  were  these  checks  and  provisos 
with  which  the  earlier  laws  hedged  about  the  legislative  competency 
of  the  plehs  ?  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen  have  both  given  answers  to 
the  question,  and  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  third. 

Niebuhr  believes  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  gave  the 
plehs  legislative  authority,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  sort  of  upper 
house,  the  general  assembly  of  the  patrician  body ;  he  identifies 
this  assembly  with  the  comitia  curiata,  and  its  decrees  with  the 
patrum  auctoritas.  The  law  of  Publilius  Philo  (such  is  his  conjec- 
ture) substituted  for  this  patrum  auctoritas  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
as  the  sanctioning  power  requisite  to  give  legislative  force  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  plehs^  while  the  law  of  Hortensius  abolished  the 
necessity  for  this  confirmation  altogether.  Special  criticism  on 
this  particular  '  divination '  would  be  easy,  but  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  explanation  is  bound  up  with  Niebuhr's  now  utterly  exploded 
theory  of  the  exclusively  patrician  character  of  the  comitia  curiata. 

Mommsen' s  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  requires  more 
elaborate  discussion.  Both  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  and  that  of 
Publilius  Philo  are  struck  by  him  out  of  the  series  of  enactments 
relating  to  the  plehs.  He  believes  that  both  these  laws  regulated  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia  popidi  tributa,  and  are  transferred  by  a 
mere  blunder  of  our  authorities  to  the  concilium plehis  trihutum.^  There 
is  no  question  that  this  concilium  plehis  was  in  later  times  (equally 
with  the  assembly  of  the  popidus  Romanus   in  order  of  tribes'^) 

>  Bomische  Forschungen,  i.  165. 

'  This  was  the  assembly  which  elected  the  minor  officers  of  the  Roman  People, 

p  2 
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called  in  common  talk  comitia  tributa,  and  that  this  loose  ^  ex- 
pression found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  just 
as  did  the  similar  use  of  lex  for  plebiscitum  and  of  popuhis  for 
plebs.  There  is  nothing  then  violently  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  Livy  may  have  misinterpreted  laws  which  dealt 
with  the  true  comitia  tributa,  the  minor  assembly  of  the  populus 
RomanuSf  and  may  have  imagined  them  to  refer  to  the  plebeian 
assembly  which  he  was  accustomed  to  miscall  by  that  name.  But 
the  supposition  of  a  possible  blunder  is  too  small  a  foundation  on 
which  to  establish  such  an  explanation.  Besides,  though  this 
device  helps  us  over  the  stumbling-block  of  the  three  identical  laws, 
it  positively  aggravates  the  other  and  no  less  serious  difficulty  of 
the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
powers  of  the  plebs.  We  should  expect  a  gradual  development  of 
these  powers ;  yet  we  are  asked  gratuitously  to  give  up  measures 
which  are  stated  to  have  dealt  with  these  powers,  and  which  may 
all  represent  stages  in  their  gradual  development. 

Mommsen's  second  point  is,  that  the  recorded  facts  indicate  that 
a  certain  qualified  power  of  legislation  belonged  to  the  plebs  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Terentilian  bill  (introduced  b.c.  462,  thirteen  years 
before  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Horatius).  Coupling  this  with 
the  absence  of  any  exercise  of  this  right  during  the  first  thirty  years 
after  the  secession,  he  conjectures  that  the  advance  is  due  to  the 
popular  tribune  of  b.c.  471,  Publilius  Volero,  and  he  recognises  no 
change  in  the  legislative  power  of  the  plebs  between  his  time  and 
that  of  Hortensius,  184  years  later.  Between  the  time,  then,  of 
Yolero  and  the  time  of  Hortensius,  the  plebs  had  legislative  power, 
but  power  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  What  were  these  restric- 
tions ?  The  '  answer  to  the  riddle '  is  to  be  found,  according  to 
Mommsen,^  in   the  words  in  which  Appian  describes  Sulla's  law 

the  curule  ffidiles  and  qu£estors  (Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  14),  and  was  employed  indif- 
ferently with  the  comitia  centuriata  for  passing  laws  on  the  proposal  of  a  consul  or 
praetor.  The  distinction  between  these  two  assemblies  {comitia  populi  irihuta  and 
comitia  populi  centuriata)  is  of  importance  in  two  respects  only ;  when  the  Populus 
Bomanus  assembled  for  the  election  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  censors,  or  for  the  trial 
of  appeals  in  capital  causes  from  the  sentences  of  magistrates,  it  was  necessarily 
convoked  in  order  of  centuries,  not  in  order  of  tribes.  Compare  Caesar's  irregular 
action  as  dictator :  '  Qui  comitiis  tributis  esset  auspicatus  (for  the  election  of 
quaestors),  centuriata  habuit '  (to  elect  a  consul  for  one  day).— Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  xxx. 

'  That  the  expression  was  not  strictly  correct  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Lalius 
Felix  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  xv.  27 :  'Is  qui  non  universum  populum  sed  partem 
aliquam  adesse  jubet,  non  comitia  sed  concilium  edicere  debet.'  The  Plebs  was  only 
a  '  pars  populi,'  as  we  see  from  the  definition  in  Aulus  Gellius,  x.  20 :  '  Plebem 
autem  Capito  in  eadem  definitione  a  populo  divisit,  quoniam  in  populo  omnis  pars 
civitatis  omnesque  ejus  ordines  contineantur.  Plebs  vero  ea  dicitur  in  qua  gentes 
civium  patriciae  non  insunt.'  The  essential  and  permanent  separation  of  the  two 
corporations,  the  populus  and  the  plehs,  in  spite  of  the  accident  that  the  former  some- 
times assembled  by  tribes  (as  the  plehs  always  did),  has  been  fully  brought  out  by 
Mommsen  in  his  Roniische  Forschungen. 

'^  Rom.  Forsch.  i.  211. 
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about   the  powers  of  the  tribunes  (Bell.  Civ.  i.   59) :  slarjyovvTo 

flTjBsP  STL  airpojBovXsVTOV  SS  TOV  BtJ/jLOV  EG-^SpSadai,   VSVO/JLCO-flSVOV    fjLEV 

ovTco  Kol  iraXai  irapaXsXvfiivov  8'  sk  iroXKov.  Mommsen  takes  this 
passage  to  mean  that,  in  forbidding  for  the  future  any  measures  to 
be  brought  before  the  plehs  without  consent  of  the  senate,  Sulla 
revived  a  definite  law  which  had  existed  in  early  times,  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius. 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  view  is  not  correct.  Appian's  his- 
torical reference  more  naturally  applies,  not  to  the  days  of  the 
early  republic,  but  to  the  century  after  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  orders,  to  the  times  of  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus,  with  Carthage, 
and  with  Macedon.  During  this  period  the  senate  had  asserted, 
not  by  positive  enactments  but  by  indirect  means,  a  customary  and 
constitutional  right  to  be  consulted  before  any  magistrate  proposed 
a  measure  for  the  acceptance  either  of  the  populus  or  the  plebs. 
Its  claim  had  been  enforced  for  generations  by  means  of  the 
tribunician  veto.  This  was  the  machinery  by  which  a  check  was 
placed  on  the  legal  power  possessed  by  every  magistrate  to  throw 
the  state  into  confusion.  The  machinery  had  been  thrown  out  of 
gear  {7rapa\s\vfMsvov)  by  the  act  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  setting 
aside  the  veto  of  his  colleague.  Since  that  act  the  safety-valve 
of  the  constitution  had  ceased  to  work.  Sulla  was  taught  by 
the  record  of  Gracchus,  of  Saturninus,  and  of  Sulpicius,  that 
the  employment  of  the  veto  was  an  insufficient  sanction.  It 
had  repeatedly  failed  to  guard  this  most  necessary  prerogative 
of  the  senate  against  the  attacks  of  a  popular  tribune.  Sulla, 
therefore,  naturally  wished  to  establish  the  constitutional  claim 
of  the  senate  on  the  firmer  basis  of  definite  enactment.  But 
Appian's  reference  to  an  ancient  precedent  is  abundantly  justified 
by  the  usage  on  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  trampled,  and  such  a 
usage  agrees  precisely  with  the  word  employed,  vevoiMiajiivov,  As 
the  passage  of  Appian  may  thus  be  explained  by  a  practice  of 
which  we  have  ample  evidence,  it  is  surely  against  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  to  invent  for  its  explanation  a  supposed  legal 
right  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  silence  of  Cicero  in  the 
treatise  de  Repuhlicd  as  to  any  such  legal  right  enjoyed  by  the 
senate  before  the  Hortensian  law  is  a  very  strong  negative  argu- 
ment against  Mommsen' s  theory. 

I  believe  that,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  plebs  may  gradually  have  established  itself,  the 
known  powers  of  the  sovereign  populus,  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
Eoman  people,  and  of  the  senate,  will  supply  us  with  sufficient 
material ;  and  that  the  assumptions  of  the  German  historians  are 
therefore  unnecessary.  I  think  that  it  may  be  shown  how  the 
plebs  could  have  a  substantial  share  in  legislation,  without  our 
supposing  that  the  exclusive  power  of  enactment  residing  in  the 
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sovereign  pojmlus  was  formally  infringed  until  the  time  of  the  Hor- 
tensian  law. 

We  are  not  much  aided  in  discussing  this  question  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  detail  of  the  early  struggles  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Livy  or — with  one  notable 
exception — of  Dionysius.  In  almost  every  case  these  writers  aim 
at  giving  a  picturesque  account  of  each  contest,  coloured  with  per- 
sonal incidents  and  individual  traits  of  the  various  party  leaders, 
and  furnished  out  with  speeches  and  arguments  adapted  to  the 
supposed  moral  and  political  situation.  In  filling  in  such  details 
the  historians  borrow  freely  from  the  features  of  the  party  struggles 
of  the  optimates  and  popular es  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic. 
They  present  us  with  a  masquerade  of  the  later  commonwealth, 
not  with  a  picture  of  the  earlier.  ^^-' 

All  that  we  can  really  gather  from  Livy  is  that  there  were 
actually  votings  in  the  assembly  of  the  plehs  on  motions  proposed 
by  the  tribunes.  "Without  assuming  this  much  the  whole  story  as 
told  by  Livy  becomes  absurd,  and  beyond  this  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  much  of  definite  assertion  on  points  of  law.  Fortunately 
this  simple  fact  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  prove  from 
Livy,  for  the  rest  of  the  process  of  legislation  in  early  times 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  single  instance  in  which  Dionysius 
has  followed  the  account  derived  by  him  from  an  ancient  document. 
The  case  is  that  of  the  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino  publicando  (e.g.  456), 
an  interlude  in  the  long  struggle  over  the  Terentilian  law.  This 
Lex  Icilia  was  preserved,  as  Dionysius  ^  tells  us,  on  a  brazen  column 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  original  tablet  in  such  a  situation  should  have  survived  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  Yet  a  record  so  important  to 
the  plebs  would  doubtless  be  at  once  restored,  and  the  restoration 
would  show  at  least  the  belief  prevalent  at  this  very  early  period 
(B.C.  389)  as  to  the  proper  procedure  in  case  of  such  a  law. 

'  Icilius,'  says  Dionysius  (x.  31),  '  approached  the  consuls  then 
in  office  and  the  senate,  and  requested  them  to  pass  the  preliminary 
decree  for  the  law  that  he  proposed,  and  to  bring  it  before  the 
people.'  By  threatening  to  arrest  the  consuls  he  compelled  them  to 
assemble  the  senate,  and  Icilius  addressed  the  senate  on  behalf  of 
his  bill.  Finally  the  senate  consented ;  sBo^s  ScBovao  rw  BijfjLO)  tov 
Toirov  (Dionys.  x.  32).  Then,  after  auspices  and  sacrifices,  *  the 
law  was  passed  by  the  comitia  centuriatay  which  were  convened  by 
the  consuls.' 

It  is  clear  then  that  what  follows  the  probouleuma  of  the  senate 
is  not,  as  Mommsen's  theory  would  require,  a  decree  of  the  plebs^ 
but   a  law  of  the  sovereign  comitia  under  the  presidency  of   the 

*  Dionys.  x.  32  :  os  4<ttiv  ei/  o-t^A??  X°-^'^V  y^ypa-fJ^H-^yos,  %v  dv46e<rav  iv  r^  Aifevrivcp, 
KOfilffavres  els  rh  ttjs  'Apre/ttSos  Up6v. 
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consuls.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  story  of  the  Icilian 
law,  from  the  time  when  the  tribune  approaches  the  consuls  to  the 
final  command  of  the  populus  Romanus  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
there  is  no  place  where  the  voting  by  the  plebs  can  harmoniously 
fit  in.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  this  voting  by  the  plehs  must  be 
placed  at  the  very  beginning,  before  the  detail  of  Dionysius's  story 
begins.  Icilius  must  have  been  already  armed  with  the  petition  of 
the  plebs  when  he  demanded  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate. 

Now  here  we  have  an  order  of  proceeding  under  which  the 
plehs  have  a  practical  initiative  in  legislation,  and  in  which,  never- 
theless, each  of  the  powers  of  the  state  acts  in  a  perfectly  natural 
and  constitutional  manner.  There  is  no  call  for  the  intervention  of 
any  deus  ex  machina  in  the  shape  of  a  special  prerogative,  such  as 
both  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen  invent  to  suit  the  supposed  exigencies 
of  the  particular  case.  The  formal  legislative  power  lies  solely  with 
the  populus  Romanus,  The  vote  of  the  corporation  of  the  plehs  is 
not  then  in  early  times  strictly  a  legislative  process  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  strong  and  formal  petition,  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign  as- 
sembly to  grant  their  request.^  But  this  sovereign  assembly  can 
only  be  convened  and  the  question  put  to  it  by  a  consul.  If  the 
consuls  are  unfavourable  to  the  bill,  they  can  refuse  to  put  it  to 
the  vote  at  all.  In  any  case,  unless,  like  Sp.  Cassius,  they  were 
themselves  revolutionists,  they  would  not  think  of  doing  so  save  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  authorised  advisers. 

Thus  the  consultation  of  the  senate,  not  as  a  necessary  legal 
formality,  but  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  official  action  of  the 
consul,  becomes  a  point  on  which  the  reformers  are  bound  to  insist. 
To  bring  it  about  the  tribunes  must  use  their  powers  of  compulsion 
over  the  consul.  The  oath  of  the  plehs  binds  them  all  to  common 
resistance  and  revenge  against  every  enemy  of  their  order,  and 
thus  they  may  try  and  condemn  an  obstinate  consul  as  soon  as  he 
goes  out  of  office. 2  Or  again  the  tribune  may  take  advantage  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  person  to  lay  actual  hands  on  the  consul.  If 
the  latter  uses  force  in  resisting,  every  plebeian  is  allowed  and 
bound  by  the  sacred  laws  to  avenge  the  outrage  by  taking  his  life. 
By  the  use  of  such  pressure  Icilius  was  enabled  to  compel  the 
consul  to  introduce  his  bill  to  the  notice  of  the  senate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
senate  is  assembled  and  freely  discusses  the  law.  An  adverse  vote 
justifies  the  consuls  in  their  resistance.  Then  follow  tedious  man- 
oeuvres.    The  senate  treat  with  members  of  the  college  of  tribunes 

*  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  the  '  bills  '  of  the  English  commons  were  originally 
only  petitions  to  the  crown  to  formulate  legislation  on  a  particular  matter  ;  but  the 
commons  were  necessary  parties  to  legislation,  whose  assent  to  the  proposed  law 
might  be  implied  from  the  fact  that  they  asked  for  it. 

2  Livy,  ii.  52,  54,  61,  iii.  13. 
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to  procure  their  veto  ;  they  urge  the  necessity  of  a  mihtary  expedi- 
tion, or,  as  a  last  resource,  advise  the  appointment  of  a  dictator. 
Such  is  the  general  picture  we  get  from  Livy's  story.  If  by  these 
means  they  can  tide  over  the  tribune's  year  of  office,  the  whole 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  again.  The  senate  have  the  chance 
of  a  lucky  accident  in  getting  one  of  the  new  tribunes  subservient 
to  them ;  or  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  proposal  to  remove 
to  Veii)  they  may  persuade  the  plebs  itself  to  throw  out  the  tribu- 
nician  rogatio  when  again  introduced  (Livy,  v.  30).  On  the  other 
hand  the  tribunes  may  bring  to  bear  their  reserved  power  of 
impeding  all  public  business ;  and  the  ultima  ratio  lies  with  the 
plebeians,  who  have  the  power  of  secession  in  their  hands. 

In  practice,  however,  the  senate  is  nearly  always  wise  enough 
to  yield  before  the  plehs  is  driven  to  play  this  its  last  card.  Their 
yielding  is  expressed  by  their  backing  the  petition  of  the  plehs  and 
recommending  the  consuls  to  put  the  question  of  its  acceptance  to 
the  populus.  With  this  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
the  struggle  is  generally  at  an  end.  It  is  still  in  the  strict  right  of 
the  consuls  to  refuse  to  put  the  question  to  the  comitia.  Livy 
(iii.  19)  gives  us  one  instance  in  the  matter  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
when  the  senate  is  disposed  to  yield,  and  the  consul  non  in  plehe 
coercendd  quam  senatu  castigando  vehementior  fuit.  But  a  consul  so 
insisting  on  his  right  would  incur  enormous  personal  responsibility, 
and  expose  himself,  unsheltered  by  public  opinion,  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  j)lehs  when  he  went  out  of  office. 

"When  the  consul  too  has  yielded,  and  the  question  is  actually 
put  to  the  vote  of  the  sovereign  (generally  in  its  comitia  centuriata), 
the  controversy  has  been  long  ago  thoroughly  threshed  out.  Though 
it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  legislation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  commences,  yet  no  instance  is  recorded  of  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  people  to  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  plehs 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  senate.  The  final  stages  are 
commonly  summed  up  by  Livy  in  general  words,  e.g.  of  the  Licinian 
bills  of  B.C.  367 :  per  ingentia  certamina  dictator  senatusque  victus, 
ut  rogationes  trihiinicim  acciperentur  (Livy,  vi.  42). 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  progress  of  a  legislative  proposal 
no  power  is  ascribed  to  any  person  or  body  in  the  state,  excepting 
such  as  from  independent  sources  of  information  we  know  that  they 
possessed.  The  plehs  and  its  tribunes  only  petition,  the  senate 
only  advises,  the  consuls  only  propose,  the  sovereign  comitia  alone 
enacts.  Yet  by  this  process  the  plebeians  and  their  tribunes  assert 
the  power  of  initiating  measures,  and  they  are  practically  in  a 
position  to  carry  them  through. 

Now  my  conjecture  is  that  the  three  laws,  which  are  roughly 
described  in  our  authorities  as  giving  legislative  power  to  the  plehsy 
simply  assisted  or  gave  formal  sanction  to  certain  stages  of  this 
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process.  The  mere  right  of  petition  required  no  special  enabling 
law,  and  Icilius,  as  we  have  seen,  could  force  his  bill  to  the  next  stage 
by  using  or  abusing  the  means  of  coercion  conferred  on  the  tri- 
bunate at  its  institution.  I  imagine  then  that  the  law  of  Valerius 
and  Horatius  simply  recognised  de  jure  the  power  which  Icilius  had 
exercised  de  facto  :  that  is  to  say,  it  ordered  the  consul  to  bring  any 
petition  of  the  plebs  at  once  to  the  notice  of  the  senate,  and  em- 
powered the  tribune  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate ;  perhaps 
it  went  further  and  deprived  the  consul  of  his  right  of  arbitrarily 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the  senate,  if  such 
were  given,  and  directed  that  he  should  in  such  case  convene  the 
comitia  and  submit  the  proposal  to  its  vote.  If  this  restriction  of 
the  power  of  the  consul  removed  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tribunician  bills  supported  by  the  vote  of  the  plehs^  another  facility 
still  remained  to  be  given.  The  consul  might  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  senate.  Does  it  not  suggest  itself  as  a  plausible  conjecture 
that  the  law  of  Publilius  Philo  struck  out  the  intervening  senatorial 
deliberation  and  compelled  the  consul  to  bring  the  petition  of  the 
plehs  immediately  before  the  comitia  popidi  Romani  ? 

If  such  were  the  tenor  of  the  Publilian  law,  it  would  be  only  a  very 
slight  inaccuracy  to  describe  it  as  conferring  legislative  power  on 
the  plehs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  voters  in  the  assembly 
of  the  popnlus  were,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  handful  of  patri- 
cians, the  same  persons  who  had  already  voted  in  the  assembly  of 
the  plehs.  The  reference  of  the  proposal  already  passed  by  the 
latter  to  the  former  would  be  the  mere  repetition  of  a  foregone 
conclusion,  except  so  far  as  the  manipulation  of  the  auspices  might 
enable  the  consuls  to  cause  obstruction  at  this  stage. 

The  Hortensian  law  which  formally  transferred  the  sovereign 
power  to  the  plehs  would  thus  be  a  change  greater  de  jure  than  de 
facto.  In  formal  law  it  was  a  mighty  revolution.  We  might  com- 
pare it  with  the  change  which  would  be  effected  in  the  English 
constitution  if  the  appointment  of  ministers  were  transferred  from 
the  king  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  if  the  power 
of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  acts  of  parliament  were  formally  vested 
in  the  prime  minister.  It  was  natural  and  even  necessary  that 
the  jurists  should  refer  to  this  law  as  the  source  of  the  legislative 
competency  of  the  j^lehs.  On  the  other  hand,  historians  and  literary 
men  would  equally  naturally  refer  the  change  to  the  timeAhen  it 
practically  took  place,  to  the  time,  that  is,  when  a  vote  of  the  plehs 
really  decided  the  fate  of  a  measure  beyond  the  possibility  of  effective 
appeal.  This  power,  if  the  theory  put  forward  in  these  pages  be 
correct,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  plebeians  by  the  law  of 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  was  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  law 
of  Publilius  Philo.  J.  L.  Stkachan-Davidson. 
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Alfred's  Year  of  Battles 

IT  must  have  been  early  in  January  a.d.  871  ^  that  the  Danish 
army  which,  a  couple  of  months  before,  had  conquered  East 
Anglia  and  killed  St.  Edmund,  *  came  to  the  royal  town  which  is- 
called  Eeading,  lying  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames.'  None 
of  our  authorities  state  by  what  route  they  came — whether  up  the 
river,  or  across  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire ;  but  it  seems 
plain  in  either  case  that,  though  they  may  have  halted  occasionally 
to  plunder  on  their  way,  they  had  thus  far  encountered  no  serious 
resistance.  Nor  apparently  did  the  town  itself  offer  any,  though 
the  steep  hill  where  the  castle  stood  in  later  times  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  a  place  of  some  natural  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  themselves  occupy  the  town,  but  proceeded  to 
entrench  a  camp  to  the  east  ^  of  it,  on  the  tongue  of  low  land  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Kennet.  The  works  occupied  not  less  than 
three  days ;  but  on  the  third  they  were  able  to  spare  from  them 

^  The  season  is  fixed,  by  reckoning  backwards  from  Ethelred's  death,  '  after 
Easter,'  or  more  precisely  23  April.  The  battle  of  Marton  was  not  long  before  this^ 
but  presumably  before  Easter  (31  March  if  in  871) ;  and  from  this  we  reckon  back 
to  the  preceding  events,  two  months,  fourteen  days,  four  days,  three  or  four  days, 
three  days.  The  year  is  more  disputable.  The  Chronicle  contradicts  itself.  Alfred 
comes  to  the  throne  in  April  871,  reigns  28^  years,  and  dies  in  October  901 :  Athel- 
stan  dies  in  940,  yet  this  is  forty-one  years  afterwards.  That  Alfred  really  died  in  900 
seems  proved  by  a  charter  of  Edward  [Cod.  Dipl.  332)  immediately  on  his  accession ; 
and  if  the  length  of  his  reign  be  correctly  given,  his  accession  will  fall  in  872.  Asser 
apparently  corrects  the  Chronicle  in  its  correlation  of  the  English  and  continental 
history  of  884-5  and  887-8  ;  but  these  corrections  being  in  opposite  directions,  do  not 
help  us  with  what  goes  before  or  after.  Possibly  the  solution  may  lie  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  eventful  years  871  and  878  are  evidently 
reckoned  from  mid- winter  (either  Christmas  or  January)  to  mid-winter ;  but  879 
includes,  perhaps  at  its  close,  the  eclipse  of  14  March  880,  and  so  must  either  be 
entirely  misplaced,  or  end  at  Lady  day  or  Easter.  On  the  latter  view,  the  nine  Chronicle 
years  871-879  may  include  only  8^  real  years ;  and  the  events  of  the  text  fall  in 
January  871-2.  This  *  January  871  '  seems  a  safe  date  to  give,  if  we  regard  it  as  an 
equivocal  one. 

2  A  dextrali  parte  ejusdem  regice  villa,  says  Asser,  which  must  mean  '  to  the 
south.'  But  the  position  between  the  two  rivers  is  inconsistent  with  this,  unless 
indeed  one  of  them  has  changed  its  course.  Probably  Asser  or  his  informant  had 
come  down  the  river  from  Dorchester  to  Beading,  and  felt  its  general  course  to  be 
from  north  to  south  ;  but  at  Eeading  it  is  nearly  due  east,  and  soon  turns  northwards. 
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a  plundering  party  under  two  earls,  one  of  them  named  Sidroc.^ 
Whatever  the  route  by  which  the  Danes  had  come,  they  had,  as 
was  their  custom,  either  brought  horses  with  them  or  made  it  their 
first  care  to  capture  them,  and  this  plundering  party  was  mounted. 

The  upper  and  older  part  of  Beading — the  part  anterior  not 
only  to  the  railway,  but  to  the  abbey — stands  on  the  end  of  a 
range  of  low  hills,  fringed  on  either  side  with  water-meadows  along 
the  two  rivers.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  hills  were  no  doubt  covered 
with  oak  forest,  and  the  level  ground  was  boggy,  with  brakes  of  reed 
and  alder ;  but  it  is  probable  that  by  the  ninth  century  a  great  deal 
of  both  had  been  brought  under  cultivation.^  In  fact,  the  main 
object  of  the  Danes  must  have  been  to  drive  off  the  cattle  pasturing 
in  the  meadows,  and  to  supply  them  and  their  horses  with  the  hay 
gathered  from  these  meadows  in  the  previous  summer. 

So  they  rode  *  through  the  woods  and  the  meadows '  (Ethel ward) 
till  they  reached  the  western  end  of  the  range  of  hills,  where  the 
water-meadows  reach  continuously  across,  from  Pangbourne  on 
the  Thames  to  Theale  on  the  Kennet.  On  the  north,  the  Pang 
Bourne  ^  to  some  extent  drains  this  low  ground,  and  it  is  not  too 
wet  for  oaks  to  thrive  in  it;  but  the  watershed,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  lies  nearer  to  the  Kennet,  and  even  modern  drainage  does 
not  make  it  other  than  damp.  In  January  it  is  possible  that  the 
marshes  were  frozen  hard,  but  in  no  case  can  it  have  been  easy 
ground  for  cavalry  to  cross. 

And  when  the  Danes  attempted  to  cross  it,  they  encountered 
an  obstacle  of  another  kind.  Ethelwulf,  the  alderman  of  Berkshire, 
had  eleven  years  before  this  proved  himself  a  good  soldier  and 
an  able  leader:  he  had  brought  the  force  of  his  own  shire  into 
Hampshire,  in  time  to  aid  the  Hampshire  men  in  avenging  the 
sack  of  Winchester  and  recovering  the  plunder.  But  now  the 
shire  was  cut  in  two  by  the  Danish  army  at  Beading.  Eight  of 
the  twenty  hundreds  must  have  been  out  of  reach — the  Bearroc 
wood  that  gave  its  name  to  the  shire,  now  represented  by  Windsor 
Forest — and  the  clay  levels  of  the  Hampshire  border,  beyond  the 
Kennet.  Ethelwulf,  however,  did  what  he  could ;  he  had  with  him 
his  personal  followers,'^  and  no  doubt  called  out  the  force  of  so 
much  of  the  shire  as  his  summons  could  reach.     At  their  head, 

'  Dr.  Pauli,  regarding  Ingulf  as  genuine,  treats  '  the  two  Sidrocs,'  who  were  both 
killed  at  Ashdown,  as  the  only  earls  of  that  name  in  the  army.  But  very  likely  there 
were  as  many  Sidrocs  or  Sihtrics  in  the  Danish  army,  as  Ethelwulfs  in  the  English. 

2  Mr.  Green  says  that  the  Kennet  valley  was  only  disafforested  by  Henry  III. 
[Making  of  England,  p.  96,  n.  1.)  But  he  does  not  say  what  were  the  limits  of  the 
royal  forest,  and  perhaps  forgets  that  the  forest  was  not  necessarily  all  wood.  In 
Domesday  there  is  some  wood  in  Beading  Hundred,  but  not  very  much  comparatively. 

^  I  know  not  whether  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  call  the  stream  '  the  Pang  ' 
as  the  Ordnance  Survey  does.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  name  of  the 
village  was  originally  that  of  the  stream,  see  Cod.  Diplom.  1208. 

*  Cum  suis  sodalibus,  Asser. 
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he  took  his  post  at  Englefield,  on  the  moderately  steep  hill  which 
rises  west  of  the  natural  trench  that  has  been  described. 

The  Danish  force  would  seem  to  have  been  only  a  small  fraction 
of  their  whole  army,  yet  they  probably  outnumbered  the  English. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  historical  the  speech  that  Symeon  of 
Durham  puts  in  Ethelwulfs  mouth,  bidding  his  men  *not  to  fear 
the  enemy's  multitude,  for  Christ,  our  Captain,  is  stronger  than 
they.'  But  the  English  position  was  such  as  to  compensate  for 
inferior  numbers.  The  Danes  (doubtless  dismounting)  attacked 
them,  and  both  sides  fought  well  and  obstinately.  One  can  picture 
how  *  the  battle  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  wood  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 
devoured ; '  but  the  men  who  were  at  home  in  the  wood  and  knew 
the  way  through  the  bogs  had  the  best  of  it.  Earl  Sidroc  and,  we 
are  told,  most  of  his  army  were  killed :  the  rest  fled  back  to  the 
camp  at  Beading. 

And  now  time  had  been  gained  for  the  whole  force  of  Wessex 
'to  assemble.  Four  days  after  the  battle  of  En^efiejd,  and  only 
a  week  after  the  Danes'  arrival,  *  King  Ethelred  and  Alfred  had 
united  their  forces,  gathered  an  army,  and  came  to  Beading.' 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  either  the  eastern  kingdom — Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex — or  the  country  west  of  Selwood — Devon,  Somerset, 
perhaps  even  Dorset — can  have  sent  their  contingents  on  such 
short  notice.  But  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  was  still 
in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  even  East  Berkshire  would  now 
be  able  to  resume  communications  with  their  victorious  alderman. 

The  latter,  however,  had  not  yet  been  strong  enough  to  follow 
up  his  victory,  and  the  Danes  still  had  command  of  the  country 
immediately  round  their  camp.  But  this  fact  did  them  more  harm 
than  good.  In  their  conquests  in  the  north  and  east  they  had 
never  met  with  so  prompt  a  rally  as  this,  and  now  they  were  not 
prepared  for  it.  Their  plundering  parties  were  still  outside  the 
camp,  when  Ethelred  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

The  West  Saxons  pursued  the  routed  stragglers  up  to  the  gates 
of  their  camp,  and  hoped  to  carry  it  with  a  rush ;  for  anything  like 
a  siege  they  seem  to  have  had  little  capacity.  But  the  Danes 
did  not  even  offer  to  stand  a  siege :  they  '  poured  out  like  wolves 
from  all  the  gates,'  and,  after  a  long  and  fierce  battle,^  put  the 
Christians  to  flight.  Alderman  Ethel wulf  was  among  the  slain ; 
his  countrymen,  troubled  at  his  body  being  left  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  made  wild  guesses  at  what  became  of  it. 

Thus  far  the  history  of  the  campaign  is  recoverable  with  toler- 
able certainty :  the  nature  of  the  ground  tells  us  all  that  our 
authorities  omit.     But  the  next  stage  is  more  obscure.     In  what 

*  Battle  Farm  is  too  far  west  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  battle ;  it  no  doubt 
owes  its  name  to  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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direction  did  the  defeated  army  withdraw  ?  Their  attack  was 
plainly  directed  against  the  western  or  landward  side  of  the  Danish 
camp ;  when  beaten,  they  might  either  retire  south  of  the  Kennet, 
or  fall  back  westwards  to  their  old  position  at  Englefield,  or  if 
necessary  further.  They  would  not,  unless  their  right  wing  was 
so  hopelessly  broken  as  to  give  them  no  choice,  retreat  up  the 
Thames  into  the  Yale  of  White  Horse :  and  still  less  would  they, 
as  late  tradition  '  represented,  retreat  doivn  the  Thames  to  Twyford, 
and  cross  the  river  there.  By  either  of  these  courses  they  would 
have  left  all  Wessex  open  to  the  invaders ;  the  fact  that  the  latter 
did  not  at  once  strike  south  for  Winchester,  does  something  to  show 
that  the  Saxons  were  still  facing  them  south  of  the  Kennet. 

Still  the  Danish  victory  had  its  effect :  it  undid  the  work  of 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield.  The  Danes  were  now  able  to  pass  the  Pang- 
bourne  bogs  and  the  woods  beyond  them,  and  occupy  the  range  of 
open  chalk  hills  called  Ashdown,  which  forms  an  appreciable  part, 
and  commands  the  whole,  of  West  Berkshire.  Their  communica- 
tions with  Beading  were  kept  up  by  the  ancient  track  of  the 
Eidgeway,  which  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  downs  ;  their  excursions 
over  the  Yale  of  White  Horse  to  the  north,  and  the  Kennet  valley 
to  the  south,  might  be  aided  by  the  Boman  roads  that  converged 
towards  the  western  end  of  the  range. 

How  far  they  advanced  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Parker  has  suggested 
Lowbury  Hill  ^  as  a  possible  scene  for  their  defeat.  From  the  say- 
ing, current  more  than  a  century  later,  that  the  Danes,  '  if  they 
sought  Cuckamsley,  never  should  go  to  sea,'  one  may  argue  with  equal 
plausibility,  either  that  they  did  not  reach  it,  or  that  they  reached  it 
and  were  overthrown  there.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  legend  popularised 
by  Mr.  Hughes  which  makes  them  hold  Uffington  Castle  ^  on  White 
Horse  Hill,  is  neither  a  genuine  tradition  nor  intrinsically  probable. 
Even  if  the  English  had  been  forced  into  the  Thames  valley,  they 
would  not  have  chosen  the  highest,  steepest,  and  most  strongly 
entrenched  point  along  its  whole  escarpment  to  get  out  of  it.  Young 
as  Alfred  was,  he  was  surely  too  good  a  soldier  to  rush  '  in  a  pig- 
headed manner  '  (so  in  this  view  one  must  translate  Asser's  a/prino 
more)  at  the  Danish  position,  instead  of  climbing  the  much  gentler 
slopes  to  right  or  left,  and  attacking  it  almost  on  the  level. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  fact  that  the  defeated  Danes  were  able 
to  regain  their  camp  at  Beading  makes  it  probable,  on  the  one 

'  Gaimer,  2963-9.  Did  he  (like  some  modern  historians)  place  the  first  battle  at 
Englefield  Green,  near  Windsor  ? 

2  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to  his  papers  read  before  the  Oxford 
Archaeological  Society.  But  his  theory  is  accepted,  with  increasing  confidence, 
in  two  scarcely  anonymous  articles  on  '  The  Berkshire  Hills  '  in  the  Saturday  Bevieiv 
for  26  July  1873  and  25  July  1874. 

3  It  may  be  tolerably  confidently  identified  with  the  Hremnesbyrig  of  Cod.  Dipl. 
1129,  1247. 
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hand,  that  they  were  not  very  far  ^  to  west  of  it ;  on  the  other,  that 
the  English  attacked  them,  not  from  the  north  or  south,  but  from 
the  west.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  one  wing  of  their  army  would 
have  had  to  flee  past  the  English,  who  had  already  defeated  the 
other  ;  and  we  should  have  heard  of  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the 
Danish  divisions,  instead  of  the  equally  crushing  defeat  of  both. 
Perhaps  Ethelred  went  westward  to  the  Wiltshire  border  in  order 
to  secure  his  union  with  the  contingent  sent  up  from  Somerset ; 
one  is  tempted  to  look  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  and 
Swinhrook^  for  the  Swinheorgas^  where,  in  these  days  of  danger, 
he  arranged  with  his  brother  how  they  should  provide  for  their 
children  in  case  of  the  death  of  either. 

The  perfectly  historical  details  of  the  behaviour  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  at  Ashdown  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  familiar  a  part  of  the 
Alfred  legend  as  the  doubtful  adventure  with  the  cakes,  or  the 
mythical  visit  to  the  Danish  camp.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  the 
tactical  situation  is  generally  misunderstood ;  and  perhaps  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Ethelred's  prayer  and  Alfred's  work.  *  Cum  .  .  . 
Pagani  parati  ad  locum  certaminis  advenissent'  is  inconsistent 
with  the  common  view,  that  the  Danes  were  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive behind  entrenchments  ;  ^  they  held  higher  ground,  but  they 
used  their  advantage,  not  to  receive  the  English  charge,  but  to 
make  their  own  more  weighty. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  locality,  we  cannot  say  more  of 
the  tactics ;  only  we  may  observe  that  they  probably  had  in  part  a 
political  origin.  The  Danes  were  rather  a  confederacy  of  inde- 
pendent chieftains  than  a  single  national  army.  It  speaks  wonders 
for  their  military  and  even  political  good  sense,  that  this  fact  never 
interfered  with  the  conduct  of  their  enterprises,  while  it  furnished  a 
machinery  for  division  of  labour  in  the  execution  of  them.  At  this 
time,  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  one  division  of  the  Danes 
was  that  which,  under  Ingwar,  had  conquered  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia ;  and  the  other  that  which,  a  few  years  after  this  date, 
organised  the  federal  aristocracy  of  the  Five  Boroughs  in  North- 
E astern  Mercia.     Ingwar  was  now  dead  or  out  of  England ;  ^  but 

'  They  were,  however,  so  far  that  they  did  not  all  reach  the  camp  till  next  day. 
We  are  nowhere  told  that  any  garrison  was  left  in  the  Camp,  indeed  the  contrary  is 
implied ;  but  this  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  English  were  on  their  flank. 

2  One  of  the  boundaries  of  Compton  Beauchamp,  Cod.  Dipl.  1172. 

'  Ibid.  314  (Alfred's  will).  There  is  no  difi&culty  in  supposing  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  in  this  crisis  ;  the  aldermen,  thanes,  and  probably  bishops  who  were  with  the 
army  would  constitute  one.  Is  Swinbeorgas  the  modern  Swindon  (of  course  Old 
Swindon)  itself  ?  as  the  Brunanburh  of  the  Chronicle  has  become  Brundon  as  early  as 
Ethelward. 

*  The  Roman  camp  on  Lowbury,  and  the  prehistoric  one  on  White  Horse  Hill,  are 
thus  arguments  rather  against  than  for  the  sites.  I  confess  to  thinking  that  Asser's 
narrative  implies  a  position  more  on  the  main  range  than  Lowbury  seems  to  be. 

*  Ethelward  says  the  first,  Irish  annals  are  quoted  for  the  latter. 
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his  army  was  led  by  his  brother  and  successor  Halfdene.  With 
him  was  associated  another  king,  Bagseg,  who  did  not  live  to  win  a 
territorial  title  in  England,  but  whose  real  successor,  we  may  guess, 
was  Guthrum  of  East  Anglia.  The  two  kings,  however,  acted  in 
concert  as  one  division  ;  the  other  was  headed  by  *  many  earls  ;  ' 
it  is  only  an  accident  that  the  number  of  those  slain  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  states  organised  by  their  followers. 

When  the  English  army,  rallied  and  probably  reinforced,^ 
resumed  the  attack  four  days  after  their  defeat  at  Beading,  they 
had  to  divide  their  forces  m  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  for  plainly  they  had  no  chance  given  them  of  attacking 
either  division  unsupported  by  the  other.  As  a  point  of  honour,  it 
was  decided  to  set  the  king  against  the  kings  and  the  atheling 
against  the  earls.  Probably  they  also  adopted  a  political  distinc- 
tion as  a  basis  of  their  military  division,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
shires  served  under  each.^ 

Alfred  led  his  division  to  the  post  assigned  to  him  ;  but  E  their ed 
was  not  ready  to  take  the  lead  of  his.  He  was  hearing  Mass  in  his 
tent :  it  seems  that  some  one  remonstrated  at  his  delay,  but  he 
protested  solemnly  that  he  would  not  leave  God's  service  for  man's  ; 
and  Alfred  was  left  to  act  alone.  The  enemy,  from  their  post  on 
the  higher  ground,  were  probably  already  harassing  his  men  with 
arrows  and  stones,  which  they  could  not  return  uphill ;  at  any 
rate,  he  saw  that  their  inertia  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  charge  of  the  Danes ;  so,  forming  his  troops  in  a  solid 
mass,  he  gave  the  word  for  them  to  charge. 

The  bare  down  between  the  lines  was  broken  by  a  single  stunted 
thorn-tree."''  To  right  and  left  of  this  the  hostile  columns  en- 
countered ;  apparently,  both  of  the  Danish  divisions  engaged  simul- 
taneously. But  had  Alfred  only  his  own  division  to  meet  them  ? 
If  so,  Ethelred  was  not  necessarily  to  blame,  even  from  the  most 
secular  point  of  view;  his  men  may  have  been  all  the  more 
efficient  because  *  they  had  of  death  the  less  fear,'  having  shared 
in  the  solemn  rite  with  their  king.  It  is  even  possible  that  his 
piety  was  the  best  policy — that  the  two  divisions  were  more  for- 
midable when  brought  up  successively  than  simultaneously.  But 
from  Asser's  words  we  may  rather  argue,  that  what  Alfred  dared 
was  not  so  much  to  fight  against  odds  as  to  assume  responsibility. 
*  As   they  had  arranged  before,  yet  though  the  king,  had  not  yet 

'  Totis  viribus,  Asser. 

2  Alfred  was  a  Berkshire  man ;  but  Berkshire  may  have  claimed  the  post  of 
honour,  when  the  battle  was  in  their  own  country.    (Cf.  TJmc.  V.  Ixvii.  2.) 

^  I  know  not  how  Dr.  Pauli  made  out  of  this  one  tree  a  whole  abattis  or  breast- 
work of  brushwood.  As  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Saturday  Review  say,  you  can  find 
a  tree  like  it  almost  anywhere  on  Ashdown.  But  Asser  mentions  the  tree  as  fixing  the 
exact  scene  of  the  battle,  not  as  affecting  its  course.  If  it  did  anything,  it  would  give 
the  English  more  shelter  of  the  two. 
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come,  he  valiantly,  like  a  wild  boar,^  directed  the  Christian  forces 
against  the  armies  '  (note  the  plural)  '  of  the  enemy.'  That  is,  he 
assumed  the  sole  command  of  both  divisions,  and  sent  each  to  the 
post  assigned  to  it. 

On  this  view  Ethelred's  men  were  kept  useless,  and  would  soon 
have  lost  heart,  owing  to  the  absence  of  their  leader,  had  not 
Alfred  been  ready  to  take  his  place.  Alfred,  as  Asser  felt,  showed 
as  much  faith  by  his  works  as  his  brother  by  his  prayer ;  and 
without  pretending  that  the  Mass  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
one  may  think  that  the  kii^  would  have  done  better  by  leaving 
it  to  non-combatants,  than  -by  playing  Polydamas  to  Alfred's 
Hector.2 

However,  E their ed  no  doubt  was  in  time  to  take  his  full  share 
in  the  fighting,  which  lasted  till  night ;  for  the  Mass,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  not  be  deferred  beyond  the  earliest  canonical  hour. 
The  Chronicle  gives  him  full  credit  for  his  share  of  the  victory :  as 
the  history  passed  into  romance,^  it  was  easy  to  make  him  slay 
Bagseg  with  his  own  hand.  But  it  is  plain  from  Asser's  account 
that  the  apLarsla  belonged  to  Alfred — probably  for  conduct  as  well 
as  courage. 

The  English  were  too  tired,  we  can  well  believe,  to  continue  the 
pursuit  later  than  nightfall ;  probably  the  fighting  had,  long  before 
night,  consisted  only  of  a  flight  and  pursuit  with  occasional  rallies. 
The  whole  length  ^  of  the  level  ridge  of  Ashdown  was  covered  with 
the  slain ;  but  Halfdene  and  the  remnant  of  his  army — less  than 
half,  if  we  may  accept  Asser's  words  literally — were  able  to  get 
back  to  their  lines  at  Beading.  Some  did  not  reach  them  till  the 
following  morning ;  but  no  doubt  by  night  they  had  found  shelter 
in  the  tangled  woody  country  east  of  the  downs,  where  pursuit 
would  be  dangerous. 

And  while  our  authorities  dwell  on  the  slaughter  of  *many 
thousands '  of  the  Danes,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  also  heavy.  They  would  be  delayed  from  following  up 
their  victory,  not  only  by  fatigue,  but  by  the  necessity  of  burying 

'  Vulpino  more  on  p.  15,  and  lupino  more  on  p.  21,  of  Asser  (ed.  Wyse),  show  that 
this  is  mere  rhetoric ;  else  one  might  guess  that  he  means  to  describe  the  formation 
of  the  charging  columns  'like  a  boar's  head,'  or  truncated  wedge. 

2  II.  xii.  241-3. 

3  Brompton  makes  him  kill  '  Oseg '  with  his  spear,  and  another  king  with  his 
sword.  Dr.  Pauli  quotes  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  likewise  giving  Ethelred  the  spolia 
opima,  and  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  so  ;  but  he,  in  fact,  only  says  that  he  '  slew ' 
Bagseg,  in  the  same  sense  that  Alfred  slew  the  five  earls — viz.  by  the  hands  of  his 
army.  Mr.  Green  follows  Pauli,  or  even  goes  a  step  beyond  him :  '  King  Bagseg  fell  by 
the  sword  of  the  king  himself.' 

*  So  only  can  I  understand  Asser's  2?er  toiam  carnpestrem  Aescejidun  latihidinem, 
taking  the  last  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ridge  '  facing  '  north  ;  in  no  other 
sense  is  it  '  broad.'  There  is  a  broad  level  in  rear  of  Lowbury,  but  that  is  before  you 
come  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  surely  it  is  of  the  main  ridge  that  Asser  is  sjpeaking. 
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their  own  dead.  Possibly,  too,  the  men  wanted  to  break  up  and 
go  home  to  sow  their  land ;  but  E their ed  might,  one  would  think, 
have  made  them  try  another  assault  on  the  camp  at  Eeading  first. 
We  can,  however,  hardly  blame  him  for  not  being  prepared  for  what 
actually  happened.  The  Danes,  a  fortnight  after  their  crushing 
defeat,  resumed  the  aggressive.  Either  crossing  the  Kennet,  or 
descending  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loddon,^  they 
turned  boldly  southwards,  and  struck  to  Basing  oi^  the  last-named 
river.  Th^ir  object  may  have  been  only  to  get  plunder — perhaps 
especially  fodder ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  it  was  a  bold 
stroke  at  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.^  The  easiest  route 
from  Eeading  to  Winchester  was  the  same,  substantially,  for  an 
ancient  general  as  for  a  modern  railway  engineer.  But  that  Half- 
dene  or  Guthrum  should  have  tried  the  route  at  a  time  like  this, 
makes  one  think  that  it  was  the  Danes  who  imported  into  England 
the  incapacity  for  knowing  when  they  were  beaten. 

We  may  conceive,  then,  that  while  Ethelred  and  Alfred  held 
their  victorious  armies  still  on  the  west  of  the  lines  at  Eeading, 
the  Danes  gave  them  the  slip,  and,  like  Hannibal,  threatened  the 
capital  of  their  besiegers.  And  the  West  Saxons,  unlike  the 
Komans,  had  no  army,  or  certainly  no  general,  ready  to  maintain 
the  defence  without  abandoning  the  attack.  When  we  consider 
that  the  English  army  was  a  mere  militia,  that  their  commander 
was  under  thirty,^  and  that  he  and  most  of  them  had  only  seen  one 
campaign,^  we  can  only  think  it  creditable  to  king  and  people  that 
they  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  enemy  before  they  had  seized 
Winchester,  and  thus  prevented  a  disaster  like  that  of  York  five 
years  before.  But  this  was  all  that  they  could  do.  If  we  can 
make  anything  out  of  Ethelward's  wonderful  Latin,'^  it  seems  that 
the  Danes  manoeuvred  as  the  battle  began,  and  finally  entrapped 
the  king's  troops  into  an  assault  on  a  strong  and  carefully  chosen 

^  Asser's  language  suggests  that  they  marched  in  several  bodies  which  only  con- 
centrated at  Basing.  This  may  have  been  either  for  plunder,  or  to  distract  and 
baflfle  the  enemy. 

*  Alfred  was  only  two-and-twenty.  I  cannot  find  authority  for  Mr.  Hughes' 
statement  that  Ethelred  was  '  at  least  five  years  older,'  or  even  for  Dr.  Pauli's,  that 
Ethelswith  (who  was  married  at  Easter  853-4)  came  between  them  in  age.  The  story 
of  the  mother's  song-book  (the  old  objections  to  which  have  been  clearly  set  aside  by 
Pauli)  surely  proves  that  the  four  brothers  were  all  children  together;  still  they 
might  be  twelve,  ten,  nine,  and  four. 

^  The  inglorious  one  of  Nottingham,  in  868.  Presumably  the  operations  then  would 
be  directed  by  Burghred,  a  soldier  of  some  experience,  so  that  Ethelred  as  well  as 
Alfred  might  be  '  taught  the  art  of  war  in  the  best  of  all  schools,  that  of  great  opera- 
tions and  adverse  fortune '  (said  of  Wellington's  first  campaign,  Alison's  Hist,  of 
Europe,  c.  xlix.  §  4). 

*  I  transcribe  what  I  cannot  translate.  .  .  '  Consistunt  in  loco  Basingon  prge- 
nominato  quidem,  moxque  mixta  arma,  in  contrario  sibi  paulatim  suscepere  Barbari 
locum,  spemque  familiarem  inter  se  cudunt,  seducitur  regia  turma,  jam  prsBvisores 
aspera  tenent  loca,  sine  spoliis  victoriam  sumunt.' 
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position — probably  on  the  site  of  the  future  *  Loyalty  House,'  with 
the  water-meadows  of  the  Loddon  in  front  of  it. 

But  all  we  know  certainly  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Danes 
were  victorious ;  on  the  other  (here  Ethelred's  descendant  is  intel- 
ligible) that  the  victors  got  no  spoils.  It  is  plain  from  what  follows, 
on  any  view,  that  they  penetrated  no  further  into  Hampshire. 
They  had  in  fact  learnt  that  their  enemy  was  as  resolute  and 
almost  as  active  as  themselves ;  they  could  not  venture  to  leave 
him  between  them  and  their  base  at  Beading,  but  fell  back  thither 
to  gather  strength  for  a  new  movement. 

In  what  direction  was  their  next  movement,  when  it  came? 
For  two  months  we  hear  of  none,  though  it  may  have  been  during 
this  time  that  three  pitched  battles  ^  were  fought,  of  whose  place 
and  result  we  know  nothing ;  perhaps  because  they  had  no  result 
at  all,  perhaps  only  because  neither  Ethelred  nor  Alfred  was  per- 
sonally present  at  them.  Certainly  we  may  fill  up  this  interval 
with  'roads 2  ridden  by  Alfred  the  king's  brother,  and  single  alder- 
men, and  king's  thanes,  which  were  not  counted.'  But  in  April,  or 
the  very  end  of  March,  another  great  battle  was  fought,  at  a  place 
whose  name  is  variously  written  as  Meretun,  Merentun,  or  Meredun. 
This  is  usually  identified  with  Merton  in  Surrey ;  nor,  perhaps,  is 
it  a  very  serious  objection  that  only  one  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  spells 
the  name  here  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  scene  of  the 
deaths  of  Cynewulf  and  Cynehard.^  But  when  we  look  at  the 
military  situation  before  and  after,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  battle 
there  can  be  fitted  into  the  history.  What  should  bring  the  Danes 
into  Surrey  ?  If,  as  is  probable,  they  had  come  up  the  Thames  in 
January,  they  had  doubtless  got  all  the  plunder  that  was  to  be  got 
from  that  neighbourhood;  or,  if  there  was  still  something  to  be 
got  there,  it  was  rash  to  turn  from  the  almost  exhausted  Wessex  to 
the  eastern  kingdom,  of  which  at  least  the  inland  parts  must  have 
had  their  strength  comparatively  unbroken. 

One  supposition,  indeed,  will  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
Danes  in  Surrey — that  they  despaired  of  their  enterprise,  and  were 
heginning  to  retreat.     If  so,  it  is  conceivable  that  Ethelred  may 

•  '  This  year,'  says  the  Chronicle,  '  nine  general  battles  were  fought  against  the 
army  in  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Thames.'  Englefield,  Beading,  Ashdown,  Basing, 
Marton,  Wilton,  are  six.  Nor  does  Asser  differ,  though  he  (at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text)  omits  Marton  as  well  as  the  three  battles  of  unknown  site.  He  says 
that  '  the  Saxons  had  been,''  evidently  before  Wilton,  '  exhausted  as  a  nation  by  eight 
battles  against  the  pagans.'  But  Ethel  ward  seems  to  suppose  the  three  unnamed 
battles  to  have  followed  Wilton  ;  at  least  after  it  he  says  something  about  ceriamina 
tria. 

-  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10.  Why  should  modern  English  writers  think  it  necessary  to 
use  the  Bernician  form  of  the  word  in  this  sense  ? 

'^  Here,  the  six  legible  MSS.  have  respectively  MeretunCi  Merantune,  Meretune, 
Meredune,  Maeredune,  Mereniune ;  there,  all  have  Merantune  except  the  fourth, 
which  has  Maerantune.     Thus  only  the  second  has  the  same  form  in  both  places. 
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have  pursued  them,  and  have  been  defeated  by  their  last  effort 
of  despair ;  and  so  Symeon  of  Durham  seems  to  have  understood 
the  story,  for  he  (before  his  notice  of  what  seems  to  be  meant  for 
the  battle  of  Basing)  gently  blames  Ethelred  for  '  not  knowing  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  has  a  release.'  Why  the  year  871  was  a  year 
of  jubilee  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Fabian  tactics 
would  have  been  the  safest,  to  follow  and  watch  the  enemy  even 
while  he  was  plundering  and  slaughtering ;  and  it  is  more  than 
possible,  that  Ethelred  thought  a  less  safe  course  less  unkingly. 

But  if  a  battle  of  Merton  can  be  thus  explained,  how  can  we 
explain  what  follows  it  ?  Ethelred  is  either  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  or  falls  sick  just  after  it  and  dies.  He  is  honourably 
buried  as  a  saint  and  hero,  without  loss  of  time,  for  time  presses  ; 
plainly,  the  nearest  burial  place  will  be  chosen  which  has  kingly 
and  saintly  associations  worthy  of  such  an  inmate.^  In  all  pro- 
bability he  would  *  sleep  with  his  fathers  '  at  Winchester — with 
Egbert  and  Ethelwulf,  and  Swithun,  who  had  trained  the  house  of 
Egbert  to  be  worthy  of  their  father.  But  instead,  Alfred  and  his 
comrades  drag  the  dead  or  dying  king  past  Winchester — almost 
past  Sherborne — down  to  Wimborne  Minster  in  Dorsetshire,  to  a 
nunnery  founded  indeed  by  a  West  Saxon  princess,  but  where 
except  the  foundress  no  member  of  the  West  Saxon  royal  house 
has  yet  been  laid.  Meanwhile  the  heathen  are  advancing  again, 
and  advancing  to  the  west :  it  is  at  Beading,  not  at  Fulham,  that 
the  *  great  summer  army '  joins  them.  And  in  a  month  they 
have  come  as  far  both  to  west  and  south  as  Wilton,  with  no  oppo- 
sition, or  at  least  none  worth  recording. 

These  difficulties  have  been  felt,  and  critics  have  searched  the 
map  for  a  place  with  a  name  like  Merton  or  Merdon  between 
Beading  and  Wilton,  and  within  reach  of  Wimborne .^  Harden 
has  been  suggested — a  village  in  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  which  is  not 
altogether  out  of  the  way.  The  Danes,  we  must  suppose,  have 
made  their  way  up  the  Kennet  to  Hungerford ;  then,  when  their 
advance  is  barred  by  Savernake  Forest,  they  turn  south  and 
threaten  Salisbury  (i.e.  Old  Sarum)  and  Wilton,  as  before  they 
threatened  Winchester.  The  English  now  take  post  behind  the 
peat  bogs  of  the  Avon,  as  the  Danes  at  Basing  did  behind  the 
Loddon. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  view,  one  philological  and 
one  strategical.  Marden  is,  and  always  must  have  been,  a  -deuy 
not  a  -don — a  hollow,  more  or  less  wooded,  and  not  a  down  or  hill  ; 

'  Heahmund,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  was  certainly  killed  in  the  battle,  was 
buried  (we  may  surely  take  Ethelward's  word  for  this)  at  Keynsham  near  Bristol. 
This  also  is  improbably  distant  from  Surrey — less  so  from  North  Wilts  ;  though  one 
would  expect  that  he  too  would  have  been  taken  to  his  cathedral. 

2  Sharon  Turner  [Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  book  iv.  c.  vi,  n.  55)  suggests  Morton  in 
Berkshire,  close  to  Beading  and  the  Lowbury  end  of  Ashdown. 

q2 
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and  though  what  is  now  a  parish  might  of  course  have  been  called 
a  -ton,  it  was  in  fact  called  a  -den  within  a  century  from  this  time,^ 
as  it  is  still.  Again,  suppose  the  English  posted  at  Harden ; 
and  then,  though  the  Danes  may  find  it  hard  to  drive  them  from 
their  position,  they  have  no  need  to  try.  They  will  calmly  march 
past  them,  crossing  a  low  watershed  between  the  Kennet  and — 
not  the  Avon,  but  its  eastern  tributary  which  has  no  name  but  '  the 
Bourne.'  At  this  season,  the  intermittent  stream  will  probably 
supply  them  with  water  ;  at  any  rate  its  channel  will  show  them  a 
road  to  Sarum  quicker  probably,  if  not  shorter  on  the  map,  than 
that  which  the  English  must  take  to  get  there,  either  over  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  so-called  plain,  or  down  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  main  river.  No  doubt  the  ramparts  of  Sarum,  like  those  of 
Jebus,  may  be  safe  in  the  guard  of  *  the  blind  and  the  lame  ; '  but 
the  Danes  will  have  time  to  sack  Wilton  before  the  relieving  force 
can  come  up. 

But  if  the  Danes  did  attempt  this  attack  on  central  Wiltshire  from 
the  Kennet  valley,  they  would  pass  through,  or  close  to,  a  hamlet 
called  Marton,^  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Bedwyn,  in  the  modern 
district  of  Grafton.  And  it  is  here  that  Ethelred,  if  he  is  wise, 
will  await  them.  For  hence  there  leads  not  one  way  into  the 
heart  of  Wessex,  but  two.  The  street  of  Marton  lies  along  the 
Eoman  road  from  Winchester  to  Marlborough  :  consequently,  if 
the  Danes  were  allowed  to  reach  it,  they  had  the  choice  between 
the  direct  south  road  to  Salisbury,  and  this  way  to  Andover  and 
Winchester.  At  Marton,  but  nowhere  in  rear  of  it,  the  English 
could  bar  their  advance  to  either  of  the  capitals. 

We  now  are  in  a  position  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  story 
after  the  battle  of  Basing.     The  victory  of  the  Danes  there  was 

*  The  name  appears  in  Cod.  Dipl.  1245  as  Merhdaene ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  place  indicated,  since  it  is  given  among  the  boundaries  of  land  at 
Patney,  now  the  next  parish.  Kemble  in  his  Index  misses  this  identification,  while 
he  doubtfully  suggests  Harden  for  the  Meredune  of  Cod.  Dipl.  396,  1091.  But  neither 
of  these  can  be  either  Harden  or  the  Harton  of  the  text.  They  are  not  the  same 
place.  The  former  is  in  Wiltshire,  but  near  Longford — therefore  south  of  Wilton,, 
and  out  of  the  question  for  this  battle.  It  is  doubtless  the  Harton  or  Hartin  which 
formed  a  chapelry  (now  a  distinct  vicarage)  in  the  parish  of  Domerham  or  Damerham. 
The  other  is  near  Whitchurch — Kemble  supposes  the  place  so  called  in  Dorset,  but  I 
can  identify  two  or  three  of  the  landmarks,  though  not  Hardon  or  Herdon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hampshire  one.  A  place  near  the  Hampshire  Whitchurch 
would  be  admissible  as  a  scene  for  this  battle,  if  we  did  not  know  of  a  likelier  one. 

2  Now  usually  pronounced  Martin  ;  but  even  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1817,  which  is 
usually  recklessly  phonetic,  gives  the  correct  form.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  men- 
tioned before  the  Conquest ;  but  it  is  Martone  in  Domesday,  and  Martliorne,  I  am 
told,  in  a  thirteenth-century  document.  The  South  Wiltshire  Harton  is  also  now,  I 
believe  universally,  written  and,  I  suppose,  pronounced  Hartin ;  but  in  Hoare's  Modem 
Wiltshire  the  form  -ton  is  preferred,  and  he  identifies  it  with  the  Mertone  of  two 
charters  of  Edward  and  Edred.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  there  is  a  hamlet 
called  Wilton  close  to  Harton  on  the  north-west ;  but  of  course  it  is  plain  from  Asser,, 
that  the  next  battle  was  at  the  famous  Wilton  on  the  Wily. 
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not  decisive  enough  to  give  them  the  command  of  Hampshire  ; 
hut  E  their ed  can  hardly  have  been  able  after  it  to  regain  his  com- 
mand of  West  Berkshire  :  they  would  hold  the  Kennet  against  him. 
This  only  forced  him  back  upon  a  second  line  of  defence,  still 
stronger  than  Ashdown — the  range  of  high  and  steep  downs  which 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Kennet  valley,  the  natural 
frontier  between  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  These  counties  and 
Wiltshire  meet  at  a  place  called  Buttermere  Corner,  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  Inkpen  Beacon,  *the  only  mountain,'  as  school  geo- 
graphies say,  *  among  the  English  chalk  hills.'  Here  political  as 
well  as  military  motives  may  have  led  the  king  to  remain.^  By 
this  course  he  avoided  abandoning  Berkshire  altogether,  and  so 
avoided  the  risk  of  Berkshire  ^  abandoning  him.  It  must  have  been 
hard  enough  anyhow  for  E  their  ed  to  keep  his  army  together.  The 
forty  days  which,  in  much  later  times,  were  reckoned  as  the  period 
for  which  military  service  might  be  demanded,  were  now  past  twice 
over ;  and  as  spring  came  on,  the  need  must  have  become  more 
pressing  for  men  to  go  home  to  till  their  land.  In  the  days  of 
Ethelred's  miserable  namesake  *  one  shire  would  not  help  another  : ' 
in  these  days  it  was  better,  if  possible,  to  let  each  shire  help  the 
other,  without  leaving  their  own  land  unhelped. 

So,  while  Hampshire  may  have  held  the  eastern  part  of  the 
range  of  down,  from  Basingstoke  to  the  Hurstbourne*  valley, 
watching  against  another  advance  on  Winchester,  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire  might  assemble  in  the  ancient  camp  of  Walbury  on 
Inkpen  Beacon ;  and  if  we  like  to  be  imaginative,  we  may  fix  the 
king's  head-quarters  on  Highclere  Beacon,  within  signalling  dis- 
tance of  both. 

For  two  months,  then — approximately  from  Candlemas  to  Easter 
— the  armies  lay  facing  one  another  across  the  Kennet,  with  more 
or  less  serious  attempts,  on  the  part  of  each,  to  displace  or  break 
through  the  other.  At  last  the  Danes  attempted  to  turn  the  English 
left.  They  advanced  up  the  Kennet  valley  to  Hungerford,  and  then 
turned  to  the  south-west.   For  the  first  mile  or  two  after  leaving  the 

*  From  Cod.  Dipl.  1059  we  learn  that  Ethelred  had  granted  land  here  to  Wulfhere, 
alderman  (apparently)  of  Hampshire.  This  estate  was  on  the  Hampshire  side  of  the 
boundary,  as  it  reached  to  Faccombe,  but  his  grandson  Wulfgar  (in  383)  tells  us  that  he 
was  the  first  acquirer  also  of  the  land  at  Inkpen  in  Berkshire,  perhaps  at  Collingbourne 
in  Wiltshire.  The  Wulfhere  who  had  property  at  Codford  on  the  Salisbury  Avon, 
which  (no  doubt  with  his  other  lands)  was  forfeited  by  his  leaving  the  kingdom  with- 
out the  king's  permission  {ibid.  1078),  was  doubtless  a  different  person.  Was  it  the 
flight  of  the  latter  that  caused  the  fatal  surprise  and  collapse  of  Wessex  in  878  ? 

2  Notice  how  in  the  Chronicle  (e.g.  in  860)  '  Hampshire  '  and  J  Berkshire  '  mean 
not  the  districts  but  the  men  of  them. 

3  Cobbett  insists  {Rural  Bides  passim)  that  this  place  was  always  called  *  (Up)hus- 
band.'  The  last  syllable  is,  of  course,  a  corruption  ;  the  twin  villages  take  their  name 
from  their  Bourne,  a  branch  of  the  Test.  But  Hurstbourne  is  really  a  corruption 
of  Husbourne,  not  vice  versa :  in  Alfred's  will  it  is  Hysseburn. 
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river,  the  country  was  probably  wooded,  antecedent  to  cultivation ; 
but  beyond  that  it  must  always  have  been  open  down,  exposed  to 
the  view  of  watchers  on  the  heights  to  the  east.  The  Danes  may 
have  gained  the  start  of  the  English  ;  they  were  very  likely  more 
rapid  in  movement;  but  the  English,  moving  on  interior  lines, 
would  be  abreast  of  them  in  time.  The  surface  of  the  down,  along 
which  they  had  to  move,  is  as  level  as  the  greensand  vale  at  its 
base ;  its  edge  is  moreover  skirted  by  a  road,  partly  at  least  of 
Romau  origin. 

So  the  two  armies  converged,  without  actual  collision,  till  they 
reached  the  spur  which  Botley  Down  throws  out  to  the  westward. 
Here  the  traveller  from  Hungerford  crosses  a  ridge,  neither  high 
nor  steep — less  so,  indeed,  than  Waxcombe  Down,  a  little  further 
south.  But  if  not  a  steep  pass,  it  is  a  narrow  one.  On  the  left 
were  the  thick  oak  and  beech  woods  of  Savernake,  traversed  to 
a  point  near  this  by  the  Wansdyke :  *  on  the  right,  like  a  trench 
in  front  of  the  wall  of  down,  stretches  the  very  steep  combe  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Shalbourne.^ 

On  or  behind  this  ridge,  then,  the  West  Saxon  army  took  their 
post ;  ready,  in  one  case  to  charge  and  come  to  close  quarters  from 
the  higher  ground,  or  in  the  other  to  keep  under  cover  to  the  last 
minute,  and  discharge  their  arrows  as  the  enemy  showed  against 
the  sky-line.  But  even  apart  from  such  tactical  advantage,  it  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  strategically  necessary  to  make  a  stand  here :  if 
the  enemy  were  allowed  to  advance  a  step  further,  he  had  the 
choice  of  overrunning  the  Yale  of  Pewsey  on  his  right,  or  Salisbury 
Plain  on  his  front,  or  traversing  by  the  Roman  road  the  wooded 
country  round  Andover  towards  Winchester.  Here  and  here  only 
could  he  be  barred  from  all  three. 

As  at  Ashdown,  the  Danes  fought  in  two  bodies.  We  are  not 
told  if  the  English  did  the  same,  and  so  we  cannot  picture  the 
details  of  the  battle  with  certainty.  If,  as  is  likely,  the  forest  then 
extended  further  east  than  now,  there  cannot  have  been  room  for 
more  than  one  column  to  attack  the  pass  in  front ;  but  we  know 
not  whether  the  other  was  held  in  reserve,  for  the  two  to  attack 
alternately,  or  whether  it  made  a  feigned  attack  (a  serious  one 
would  have  been  madness)  on  Hampshire  or  Berkshire,^  who  may 

*  According  to  the  Ordnance  Map,  this  does  not  extend  even  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  the  existing  woods.  I  thought  I  saw  traces  of  an  earthwork  reaching  to,  but  not 
beyond,  the  road  that  runs  along  the  western  edge  of  Shalbourne  Combe.  Unluckily 
I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had  distanced  the  octogenarian  native  who  could  have  told  me 
if  he  '  minded  the  biggin  o't.' 

'  Of  course  this  name  is  primarily  that  of  the  brook  that  runs  through  the  village, 
for  which,  as  is  usual  in  modern  Wessex,  the  dwellers  on  its  banks  have  no  proper 
name  at  all. 

3  The  frontier  of  Hampshire  is  about  two  miles  off.  Botley  Hill  forms  a  detached 
piece  of  Berkshire. 
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have  remained  on  the  heights.  Certain  it  is,  that  both  the  Danish 
columns  were  engaged,  and  both  were  put  to  flight.  The  Christian 
king  and  atheHng  held  victory  in  their  hands  far  into  the  day; 
yet  at  the  end  of  it  they  had  to  yield  possession  of  the  field  to  the 
enemy. 

We  have  no  certain  explanation  given  us  of  this  turn  of  events. 
Whether  (as  in  the  next  battle,  and  in  the  better  known  case  of 
Hastings)  the  English  rashly  broke  their  ranks  in  pursuit,  or 
whether  they  were  simply  outnumbered,  so  that  their  whole  force 
was  needed  to  sustain  successive  charges,  which  the  two  columns  of 
the  enemy  delivered  alternately,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  we  have  a  nearer  approach  to  evidence  for  a  third  explanation 
— that  King  E their ed  was  struck  down  just  before  the  victory  was 
complete,  and  that  his  comrades  either  were  too  much  discouraged 
to  complete  it,  or  voluntarily  abandoned  the  honours  of  the  field  in 
order  to  place  him  in  safety. 

None  of  our  accounts  of  the  battle,  indeed,  say  that  Ethelred 
was  mortally  wounded :  ^  they  only  say  that  *  after  Easter,  King 
Ethelred  died,'  Florence  adding  the  precise  day  of  his  death, 
23  April.  But  his  epitaph  in  Wimborne  Minster  says  that  he 
died  per  manus  paganorum;  and  though  the  actual  fourteenth- 
century  brass  is  too  late  to  count  as  evidence,  it  may  reproduce 
an  earlier  inscription  and  certainly  bears  witness  to  the  tradition  of 
the  church.  Unfortunately  that  tradition  was  not  disinterested. 
Ethelred  was  (no  doubt  worthily)  regarded  as  a  saint,  but  he  had 
never  been  formally  canonised ;  so  the  best  way  to  put  his  sanctity 
beyond  dispute  was  to  call  him  a  martyr. 

Indeed,  his  title  to  martyrdom  (in  any  but  the  strictest  sense) 
may  be  equally  admitted,  whether  he  died  by  a  Danish  axe-stroke 
or  by  the  strain  on  mind  and  body,  and  exposure  to  the  inclement 
season  on  the  bleak  downs. ^  It  is  certain  that  the  soldier-saint  died 
on  St.  George's  day;  it  is  plausible  to  guess  that  he  had  chosen 
for  his  model  St.  Oswald  the  Northumbrian,  after  whom  he  named 
his  eldest  son.^  This  devotion,  like  his  brother's  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is 
perhaps  evidence  of  a  sense  of  pan-anglican  nationality.  Ethelred 
was  not  a  great  man  like  his  brother ;  the  general  opinion  of  the  nobles 
from  whom  Asser  drew  his  information  regarded  him  as  a  foil  to 
set  off  Alfred's  virtues,  but  really  he  must  have  shared  those  virtues 
in  an  almost  equal  degree.     The  brotherly  concord,  which  makes 

^  One  can  hardly  count  Brompton,  who  places  his  mortal  wound  not  at  Merton, 
but  in  an  encounter  with  the  '  Somerled '  whom  Gaimar  had  made  out  of  the  '  sumor- 
lida '  of  the  Chronicle.    And  he  is,  at  any  rate,  no  earlier  authority  than  the  epitaph. 

2  Even  the  southern  slope  of  the  Botley  and  Inkpen  range  keeps  the  snow  long 
after  it  is  melted  on  the  low  ground  near  Andover. 

3  Cod.  Dipl.  307,  1061.  One  of  these  gives  us  his  mother's  name,  Wulfthryth, 
and  shows  that  she  bore  the  title  of  queen ;  the  other  shows  that  Oswald  survived 
till  875.    But  he  must  have  died  soon  after,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  his  uncle's  will. 
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such  a  contrast  between  the  history  of  the  house  of  Charles  the 
Great  and  the  house  of  Egbert,  was  most  of  all  to  the  honour  of  the 
prince  who  allowed  his  father's  will  in  his  favour  to  be  set  aside, 
and  Ethelbert  to  succeed  to  the  undivided  kingdom ;  ^  all  the  more 
because  his  acquiescence  was  patriotic  as  well  as  brotherly.  And 
if  Alfred  is  to  be  praised  for  not  putting  forward  his  claims  to  a 
share  in  the  kingdom,^  Ethelred  deserves  no  less  praise  for  his 
total  absence  of  jealousy  at  those  claims,  and  at  talents  and  exploits 
that  outshone  his  own. 

When  his  sons  were  of  this  temper,  Ethelwulf  s  will,  which  might 
else  have  been  dangerous,  worked  nothing  but  good.  In  virtue  of 
that  will,  and  the  sanction  which  it  had  doubtless  received  from  the 
Witan,  Alfred  was  already  chosen  king :  he  was  also  already  conse- 
crated, and  that  by  the  pope  himself.  The  result  was  thus  attained, 
that  in  this  one  case  at  least  *  the  king  never  died : '  Alfred  was  king, 
de  jure  and  de  facto y  the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  brother's 
body. 

Yet  he  hesitated,  Asser  seems  to  say,  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
the  kingdom.^  It  was  not  till  a  month  after  his  brother's  death 
that  he  was  found  at  the  head  of  an  army,  prepared  to  carry  on 
his  brother's  work.  No  doubt,  the  question  was  more  whether  an 
army  would  come  at  his  summons  than  whether  he  would  have  the 
heart  to  summon  it.  When  the  country  was  exhausted  by  three  months 
of  predatory  warfare,  with  eight  pitched  battles,  and  desolated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  all  freemen  from  the  soil,  one  can  well  under- 
stand that  peace  at  any  price  would  be  the  popular  policy,  and  the 
king  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war  would  be  naturally  un- 
popular. Nor  is  it  impossible  that  there  were  better  reasons  for 
his  unpopularity.  It  is  plain  from  the  genuine  Asser,  that  the 
nobles  who  knew  him  personally  honoured  and  admired  him  as  he 
deserved ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  entitled  to  set  aside 
the  evidence — earlier  than  much  which  we  accept,  though  not  quite 
contemporary — of  the  life  of  St.  Neot,  which  tells  us  that  he  had 
given  the  common  people  grounds  for  thinking  him  arrogant  and 

'  Such  is  apparently  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the  prologue  to  Alfred's  will 
{Cod.  Dipl.  314).  The  eldest  loyal  son,  Ethelbert,  was  to  succeed  (and  did  succeed) 
his  father  in  Kent ;  the  two  younger  were  to  be  heirs  to  Ethelbald  in  Wessex ; 
but  in  fact  Ethelbert  on  Ethelbald's  death  received  the  whole  kingdom.  Ethelred 
cannot  have  been  a  merely  passive  party  to  the  change  :  he  must  have  been  at  least 
fourteen,  at  which  age  St.  Edmund  became  king.  And  Alfred  describes  it  as  the  act 
of  the  younger  brothers  to  leave  to  Ethelbert  the  administration  of  their  private 
estate. 

2  This  must  be  what  Asser  means ;  he  could  hardly  have  claimed  to  supersede  his 
brother  when  he  was  but  seventeen,  still  less  to  dethrone  him  afterwards. 

'  Sharon  Turner  is  probably  right  in  claiming  Alfred's  own  evidence  for  this,  as 
well  as  Asser's ;  quoting  from  his  Boethius,  '  Covetousness  and  the  possession  of  this 
earthly  power  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly  desired  at  all  this  earthly  kingdom,,'' 
but  felt  it  to  be  '  the  work  I  was  commanded  to  do.'  The  clauses  italicised  (as  well  as 
the  longer  passage  that  follows)  are  surely  Alfred's  personal  utterance. 
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contemptuous.  There  is  really  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing  im- 
probable, in  supposing  that  a  youth  of  two- and- twenty,  with  the 
habits  of  a  prince  and  a  sportsman,  though  he  might  be  devout, 
brave,  affectionate,  and  chaste,  might  yet  assume  that  in  any 
dispute  between  a  gentleman  and  a  common  man  the  former  must 
be  in  the  right.  It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  perfect  king,  if  we 
believe  that  he  learned,  and  needed  to  learn,  from  the  things  which 
he  suffered ;  that  it  was  when 

Love  he  had  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 

that  he  became  the  one  sympathetic  protector  of  the  poor,  such  as 
Asser  describes  him. 

Even  apart  from  popular  disaffection,  the  purely  military  dif- 
ficulties were  great.  The  battle  of  Mar  ton,  or  the  battles  (if  any) 
that  followed  it,  had  lost  all  North  Wiltshire  ;  and  the  Danes  had 
received  very  large  reinforcements  by  way  of  the  Thames.  Alfred 
with  the  small  army  that  he  could  assemble  could  not  even  defend 
the  third  line  of  down — the  escarpment  of  Salisbury  Plain,  by 
which  lay  his  future  battle-field  of  Edington.  He  occupied  the 
hill  above  Wilton,  south  of  the  Wily,  and  there  encountered  the 
whole  army  of  the  pagans.  Apparently  he  did  not  stand  on  the 
defensive  only ;  *  certainly,  after  long  and  fierce  fighting,  he  put 
them  to  flight.  We  are  not  told  that  the  flight  was  feigned,  but 
it  was  not  too  complete  a  rout  to  allow  them  to  rally ;  the  English 
were  disordered  in  their  pursuit,  and  when  the  battle  was  renewed 
were  defeated. 

*  And  that  year  the  West  Saxons  made  peace  with  the  army ; ' 
made  peace,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  on  terms  of  tribute.  So 
exhausted  were  the  national  funds,  that  the  king  was  driven  to 
debase  the  coinage ;  and  the  tax  levied  on  landowners  was  so  heavy, 
that  it  is  said  that  in  some  cases  they  preferred  ceding  the  lands  to 
the  king  to  paying  the  charge  upon  them.^ 

But  though  the  '  year  of  battles ' — or  rather  the  half-year — 
ended  thus  disastrously,  king  and  people  felt  that  they  had  saved  their 
honour.  Against  their  own  king  and  bishop  and  '  many  good  men,' 
slain  at  Marton  and  elsewhere,  they  counted  up  the  one  king  and 
nine  earls  lost  to  the  Danes ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  more  to  the 
point,  the  Danes  had  learnt  to  respect  and  even  to  fear  the  West 
Saxon  army.  For  the  next  six  years,  the  Danes  never  ventured  on 
a  pitched  battle  with  Alfred  in  the  open  field.^     Behind  walls,  they 

'  Pagani  .  .  .  hostium  infestationem  diutius  non  ferentes,  Asser.  But  we  are 
not  told  that,  as  at  Ashdown,  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  hill. 

"^  Cod.  Dipl.  1069.  The  document  is  not  considered  by  Kemble  genuine  in  its 
present  form,  but  the  story  can  hardly  be  an  invention.  The  bishop's  name  *  Aelfred  ' 
for  '  Ealhfrith  '  is  a  very  excusable  mistake. 

»  This  is  noted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  Alfred  the  Great,  uncritical  as  it  is,  is 
sometimes  suggestive  in  its  enthusiastic  sympathy. 
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were  at  least  a  match  for  him,  as  they  could  supplement-  their 
patience  by  perfidy ;  but  never  was  there  another  day  like  Marton 
or  Wilton.  And  the  men  who  had  rallied  after  Ashdown  were  at 
last  fairly  broken  down  at  Edington. 

The  military  history  of  the  campaign  is  tolerably  clear,  if  we 
recognise  that  it  was  a  campaign  with  definite  objects  on  both  sides, 
and  not  a  mere  series  of  disconnected  battles  in  various  parts. 
But  its  political  history  is  more  obscure.  How  was  it  that  Wessex 
was  left  to  fight  utterly  alone?  Why  did  not  St.  Edmund's 
subjects  rise  in  rear  of  his  murderers,  as  soon  as  their  pressure 
was  withdrawn?  Still  more,  where  was  Burghred  of  Mercia? 
Why  did  not  he  repay  the  help  which  his  brothers-in-law  had  given 
him  three  years  before  ?  ^  If  he  had  marched  down  to  the  Thames 
in  February,  the  camp  at  Beading  might  have  been  seized  as  soon 
as  the  army  marched  for  Basing ;  or  rather,  it  would  have  been 
blockaded  on  every  side,  except  at  most  down  the  stream. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  except  in  Wessex  there  was  little 
sound  national  life.  Mercia,  which  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
annually  '  made  peace  with  the  army,'  and  then  submitted  to  the 
shameful  partition  of  Ceolwulf,  must  have  been  in  much  the  same 
state  that  all  England  fell  into  under  Ethelred  the  Unready. 
Burghred  seems  himself  to  have  been  an  honourable  man,^  and  not 
a  bad  soldier  :  if  he  could  do  nothing  with  his  people,  their  con- 
demnation is  all  the  greater.  And  yet  it  was  to  the  Mercians 
Werfrith  and  Plegmund  that  Alfred  looked  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  regeneration  of  Wessex. 

We  must  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  reconstruct  a  living  pic- 
ture of  a  history  that  has  only  been  preserved  to  us  in  outline. 
But  one  aid  towards  doing  so  is,  to  see  the  places  where  the 
history  was  made  ;  for  there  the  very  ground  sometimes  helped  to 
make  it. 

William  Henry  Simcox. 


^  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  tempt  one  to  believe  that  there  is  in  ♦  Ingulf '  a 
genuine  element  not  elsewhere  accessible,  that  he  gives  a  plausible  answer  to  thi& 
question.  He  says  that  '  Beorred  '  was  detained  on  his  west  frontier  by  an  inroad  of 
the  Welsh.     If  so,  of  course  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Danes. 

2  Asser  seems  to  regard  him  as  almost  a  saint :  he  describes  his  death  and  burial 
in  the  same  terms  as  Ethelred's :  '  he  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  first 
resurrection  with  the  just.'  Has  this  last  phrase  any  theological  significance  ?  The 
British  church  had  long  ceased  to  be  under  suspicion  of  Pelagianism,  but  was  it  as 
Augustinian  as  the  rest  of  Latin  Christendom  ?  Would  anyone  who  knew  what 
St.  Jerome  said  of  the  Millenarians  have  ventured  to  take  Eev.  xx.  6  in  its  natural 
sense  ? 
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The  Death  of  Amy  Robs  art 

THE  controversy  touching  the  death  of  Amy  Eobsart  has  acquired 
fresh  interest  in  our  day  since  the  pubHcation  of  the  first 
volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  '  History  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  EHzabeth.' 
Few  historical  inquirers  till  then  had  attributed  much  weight  to  the 
scandals  in  *  Leicester's  Commonwealth,'  and  the  principal  charge 
against  Dudley — that  he  had  put  his  first  wife  to  death — had  been 
to  all  appearance  very  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  investigations  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pettigrew  just  before  Mr.  Froude's  volumes  appeared. 
But  Mr.  Froude's  visit  to  Simancas  enabled  him  to  lay  before 
English  readers  the  contents  of  confidential  despatches  from  De 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  to  Philip  II ;  and 
from  these  it  was  only  too  evident  that  there  had  been  rumours 
long  before  the  event  that  Dudley  aspired  to  marry  the  queen,  and 
intended  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Worst  of  all, 
this  was  insinuated  to  De  Quadra  by  no  less  a  person  than  Cecil, 
just  a  day  or  two  before  the  news  of  Amy's  death ;  and  the  queen 
herself  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  event,  although  it  was  given 
out  to  have  been  an  accident. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  evidence  of  this  sort,  unless  there  be  some 
explanation  which  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  is  most  damaging 
to  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  subversive  of  many  old 
opinions  even  as  to  her  foresight  and  intelligence.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  how  a  woman  that  was  guilty  of  connivance  at 
such  a  shameful  murder,  or  even  of  condoning  it  after  the  fact,  and 
loading  the  murderer  besides  with  the  most  ostentatious  favours, 
could  have  retained  her  place,  not  merely  on  the  throne,  but  also 
in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  as  Elizabeth  certainly  did,  for  more 
than  forty  years  after.  Still,  the  question  is  whether  there  be  any 
theory  of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  that  will 
distinctly  account  for  all  that  was  said  of  her  by  contemporaries, 
whether  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  or  others,  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  is  a  problem  which,  it  appears  to  me,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily dealt  with,  although  two  able  writers  since  Mr.  Froude 
— Canon  Jackson^  and  Mr.  Walter  Eye^ — have  given  further  argu- 

*  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  1882. 

2  The  Murder  of  Amy  Eobsart,  a  Brief  for  the  Prosecution.  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
1885. 
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ments  on  either  side,  the  one  maintaining  the  innocence,  the  other 
the  guilt,  of  Elizabeth  and  Dudley. 

Mr.  Walter  Eye  is  an  industrious  antiquary,  whose  researches, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  are  of  un- 
doubted value ;  and  on  this  subject  we  may  surely  say  that  he  has 
made  a  pretty  extensive  search  for  evidences.  Yet  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  all,  or  at  all  events  very  nearly  all,  the  cumulative  proofs 
which  he  considers  so  strong,  such  as  Elizabeth's  grants  to  Leicester, 
and  the  personal  details  about  Varney,  Forster,  and  others,  are  mere 
presumptive  evidence  which  may  be  viewed  in  different  lights 
according  as  we  are  predisposed  in  Leicester's  favour  or  against 
him,  the  real  substantial  grounds  of  suspicion  being  still,  as  before, 
the  revelations  from  the  Spanish  archives.  We,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  inquire  how  these  are  to  be  interpreted. 

The  most  startling,  certainly,  is  De  Quadra's  letter  of  11  Sept. 
1560.  All  that  the  previous  despatches  show  is  that  there  had 
been  scandalous  rumours  for  about  a  year  and  a  half —that  is  to 
say,  beginning  very  soon  after  Elizabeth's  accession — that  Lord 
Eobert  Dudley,  as  he  was  then  called,  stood  so  high  in  the  queen's 
favour  that  she  was  only  awaiting  the  death  of  his  wife  to  marry 
him ;  for  it  was  said  that  his  wife  was  ill  and  could  not  live  long. 
Another  time,  the  difficulty  was  to  be  got  over  by  a  divorce ;  but 
none  of  these  tales  in  themselves  would  deserve  much  attention  were 
it  not  for  the  strange  disclosures  in  the  letter  above  referred  to. 
This  despatch  reports  among  other  things  a  conversation  between 
the  ambassador  and  Cecil.  The  latter  was  intensely  disgusted  with 
the  growing  ascendency  of  Lord  Eobert,  who  he  distinctly  said 
intended  to  marry  the  queen,  and  had  given  out  that  his  wife  was 
ill,  having  planned  her  removal  by  poison.  Cecil  himself  professed 
that  he  was  anxious  to  retire  into  the  country  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  aifairs  of  state,  but  he  feared  they  would  commit 
him  to  the  Tower  sooner  than  let  him  go,  and  he  besought  the 
ambassador  *  for  the  love  of  God '  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen 
that  she  might  not  throw  herself  away  as  she  seemed  bent  on  doing. 
Afterwards  we  come  upon  the  following  startling  passages  : 

The  day  after  this  conversation  the  queen  on  her  return  from  hunting 
told  me  that  Lord  Kobert's  wife  was  dead  or  nearly  so,  and  begged  me  to 
say  nothing  about  it.     Assuredly  it  is  a  matter  full  of  shame  and  infamy. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  death  of  Lord  Eobert's  wife  has  been  given 
out  publicly.  The  queen  said  in  Italian,  Que  si  ha  rotto  il  collo.  It 
seems  that  she  fell  down  a  staircase. 

The  whole  text  of  this  despatch  is  printed  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
*  History '  (vol.  vii.  pp.  277-281) ;  and  notwithstanding  some  slight 
inaccuracies  in  the  translation,  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Spanish  ambassador's  report  is  calculated 
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to  give  us  the  very  worst  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and 
Dudley.  Difficulties,  indeed,  do  present  themselves,  as  Mr.  Froude 
candidly  admits,  about  the  way  in  which  Cecil,  possessed  of  these 
*  deadly  secrets,'  should  have  chosen  to  make  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador his  confidant ;  but  there  the  statements  are,  and  to  suppose 
that  they  were  invented  after  the  death  of  Amy  is  simply  out  of 
the  question.  How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  reports  so  very 
injurious  ? 

The  chief  danger  in  accepting  the  evidence  of  a  state  paper  like 
this  on  one  particular  subject,  is  that  we  may  sometimes  forget  to 
consider  carefully  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  the  sources  of  his 
information,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  communicated  to  him. 
To  estimate  such  a  document  aright  we  must  endeavour  first  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
dismissing  from  our  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  all  that  has  been 
said  by  later  writers  and  reading  the  news  as  it  is  gradually  disclosed 
to  us  simply  by  the  light  of  the  document  itself.  Let  us  therefore 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  who  on 
perusing  the  despatch  no  doubt  wonders  in  her  own  mind  whether 
all  that  is  insinuated  can  be  true,  or  even  whether  Lady  Dudley  be 
really  on  the  point  of  being  killed,  until  she  comes  to  the  very  last 
sentence  announcing  her  death  as  a  positive  fact.  Nor  is  the  truth 
of  those  reports,  after  all,  the  chief  thing  that  concerns  her,  any 
more  than  it  was  the  chief  object  of  De  Quadra  himself  in  writing. 
The  real  question  is,  What  will  be  the  policy  of  this  youthful  sove- 
reign, who  has  been  scarce  two  years  upon  the  throne  ?  Will  she 
endeavour  to  strengthen  her  position — insecure  enough  from  various 
causes — by  any  foreign  alliance  ?  Will  she  marry  the  archduke 
of  Austria  ?  Who  are  supposed  to  be  her  principal  advisers,  and 
what  is  she  likely  to  do  under  their  guidance  ?  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil 
was  even  then  a  person  of  some  importance,  but  his  influence  of  late 
had  declined,  and  the  reason  appeared  to  be  that  his  advice  was  not 
so  much  regarded  as  that  of  Lord  Eobert  Dudley.  In  fact  he  felt 
himself  reduced  to  a  cipher,  and  the  course  things  were  taking 
was  so  little  to  his  mind  that  he  was  seriously  desirous  of  retiring 
from  the  queen's  service  altogether. 

It  is  clearly  Lord  Eobert's  political  influence  that  Cecil  principally 
complains  of ;  and  it  is  not  so  unintelligible  from  this  point  of  view 
that  he  should  have  sought  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  against  the  favourite.  He  himself  feels  that  he  can  now 
do  nothing — Lord  Eobert's  influence  with  the  queen  is  paramount ; 
but  possibly  the  Spanish  ambassador  might  do  something.  It  is 
true  his  policy  was  in  most  things  quite  opposed  to  that  of  De 
Quadra,  and  he  had  lately  been  trying  to  negotiate  the  queen's 
marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  which  would  not  have  suited 
Spanish  interests  at  all.     But  now  he  has  no  power  over  the  queen 
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whatever,  and  even  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  thinks,  could  advise 
her  better  than  Lord  Kobert.  At  all  events,  it  could  do  no  harm 
to  offer  De  Quadra  a  few  suggestions ;  and  what  he  had  to  say  of 
the  queen  and  Lord  Eobert  would  be  a  spur  to  practical  interference. 
Was  there  not  every  temptation  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  hint  that  the  queen  would  throw  herself  away  for  love  on 
a  worthless  nobleman  if  Philip  did  not  come  to  the  rescue  ?  Philip 
had  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
England — a  country  which  was  his  natural  ally  against  France  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  Cecil  insinuated,  would  be  her  own 
and  her  country's  ruin.  The  people,  it  was  true,  would  never 
tolerate  her  match  with  Dudley;  but  everything  looked  as  if  it 
would  very  soon  come  to  pass.  Dudley's  wife  was  going  to  be 
poisoned,  and  they  were  pretending  meanwhile  that  she  was  ill  in 
order  to  cloak  their  wickedness.  But  the  fact  was,  she  was  not  ill 
at  all,  and  he  hoped  God  would  not  suffer  such  a  crime  to  be  per- 
petrated as  they  were  evidently  bent  on  accomplishing. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  Cecil  told  anything  like 
a  direct  and  positive  falsehood.  But  the  words  of  a  politician 
must  always  be  construed  according  to  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
and  we  need  not  blame  a  statesman  seeking  to  recover  his  lost 
influence  if  he  paints  in  the  darkest  colours  the  results  which  might 
possibly  come  of  a  policy  to  which  he  is  opposed.  In  fact,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  statesmanship,  nor  even  common 
prudence  in  private  life,  if  the  view  of  possible  dangers  did  not 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  mind  far  greater  than  was  due  to 
their  abstract  probability.  A  design  to  poison  Lady  Dudley  had 
been  actually  talked  about,  and  Cecil  may  even  have  thought  it 
not  incredible.  Political  murders  were  not  unheard  of  in  those 
days,  and  the  projecting  of  a  second  marriage  during  the  lifetime 
of  a  husband  or  wife  was  not  unheard  of  either.  Cecil  possibly 
had  a  low  enough  opinion  of  the  character  of  Lord  Eobert  Dudley ; 
and  as  to  that  of  the  queen  herself,  she  was  still  young,  and  had 
not  yet  reigned  long  enough  to  inspire  him  with  perfect  confidence 
in  her  discretion. 

But  I  must  come  now  to  the  precise  words  of  the  letter,  for 
there  is  one  expression  in  Mr.  Froude's  translation  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  be  amended.  *  He  said,'  writes  De  Quadra,  speaking 
of  Cecil,  '  that  the  queen  was  going  on  so  strangely  that  he  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  her  service.  It  was  a  bad  sailor,  he  said,  who 
did  not  make  for  port  when  he  saw  a  storm  coming ;  and  for  him- 
self he  perceived  the  most  manifest  ruin  impending  over  the  queen 
through  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Kobert.'  Now,  it  is  true  that  the 
Spanish  word  privanga  does  according  to  Pineda  sometimes  mean 
*  great  intimacy,'  but  it  may  mean  simply  *  favour,'  and  as  it  is 
followed  by  the  preposition  de,  not  co7i,  in  the  original,  it  is  clear 
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that  *  intimacy  with  Lord  Eobert '  is  not  the  thing  expressed  in  this 
particular  passage.  What  Cecil  in  fact  says  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
queen  is  not  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Eobert,  but  the  confidence 
and  favour  she  bestows  upon  him.  The  writer  does  indeed  go  on 
to  say  (still  professing  to  give  the  drift  of  Cecil's  remarks),  not 
exactly  that  the  queen  was  in  love  with  Lord  Eobert — nor  even 
that  Lord  Eobert  was  in  love  with  her,  for  that  matter  (what  had 
love  to  do  with  sixteenth- century  diplomacy?),  but  that  he  was 
presuming  so  highly  upon  her  favour  as  to  entertain  hopes  of 
marrying  her.  That  the  reader  may  appreciate,  however,  the 
precise  drift  of  Cecil's  observations,  and  how  far  they  should  affect 
•our  opinion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  will  give  here  an  exact  translation 
of  the  whole  passage  : 

He  told  me  that  the  queen  conducted  herself  in  such  a  fashion  that 
for  his  part  he  thought  he  must  retire,  for  he  was  far  too  bad  a  sailor, 
when  he  saw  a  great  storm  coming,  not  to  make  for  port  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  so ;  that  he  perceived  the  manifest  destruction  of  the 
queen  in  consequence  of  this  great  influence  of  my  lord  Eobert,  who  has 
made  himself  master  of  the  business  of  the  state  and  of  the  person  of 
the  queen,  to  the  extreme  injury  of  the  w;liole  kingdom,  intending  to 
marry  her,  and  that  she  wastes  all  the  day  at  liome,^  to  the  great  danger 
of  her  life  and  health. 

Cecil's  complaint,  then,  is  that  the  queen  is  now  wholly  under 
Lord  Eobert' s  influence.  Lord  Eobert  can  do  anything  with  her. 
Lord  Eobert  even  hopes  to  marry  her,  and  no  one  else  can  even 
approach  her,  for  she  shuts  herself  up  in  her  palace  to  the  danger  of 
her  health.  This  last  insinuation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  report  a  little  further  on  of  a  conversation  the 
ambassador  had  with  the  queen  *  on  her  return  from  hunting ; ' 
so  either  Cecil  was  stating  the  case  too  strongly,  or  the  queen  had 
the  very  next  day  broken  away  from  her  seclusion.  But  even  here, 
whatever  Lord  Eobert  may  have  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  not  quite 
elear  that  Cecil  means  to  impute  the  same  intentions  to  the  queen. 
It  is  only  when  we  read  a  little  further,  that  the  queen's  complicity 
with  Lord  Eobert  seems  rather  to  be  hinted  at  than  expressed : 

Last  of  all  he  said  that  they  were  thinking  of  destroying  Lord  Eobert's 
wife.  They  had  given  out  that  she  was  ill ;  but  she  was  not  ill  at  all ;  she 
was  very  well,  and  was  taking  care  not  to  be  poisoned.  God,  he  trusted, 
would  never  permit  such  a  crime  to  be  accomplished  or  allow  so  wicked  a 
conspiracy  to  prosper. 

Nothing  could  well  look  worse  than  this,  even  if  the  succeeding 
event  did  not  seem  so  painfully  to  confirm  it.  But  we  are  first  to 
consider  what  we  should  think  of  it — or  what  Philip  and  the  duchess 

'  Y  quella  traya  todo  el  dia  a  casa,  as  we  might  say  in  English,  •  drags  out  the 
■day  at  home.' 
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of  Parma  would  have  thought  of  it — before  they  read  the  further 
news  communicated  in  the  end  of  the  same  letter.  De  Quadra,  it 
must  be  observed,  had  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  Elizabeth. 
*  This  woman,'  he  had  written  some  months  before,  *  is  possessed 
with  a  hundred  thousand  devils.'  ^  As  a  churchman  he  was  im- 
patient of  his  sovereign's  politic  friendliness  towards  one  whom  he  felt 
to  be  the  chief  enemy  of  his  religion,  and  he  persistently  laboured 
to  present  her  in  the  most  odious  light  imaginable.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  he  invented  the  report  of  a  conversation  to 
which  additional  significance  had  been  given  by  a  later  piece  of 
intelligence  even  at  the  time  he  wrote.  It  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand that  it  had  long  been  rumoured  Lord  Kobert  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife;  perhaps  it  was  even  said  by  some  at  that 
particular  time  that  there  was  a  design  to  poison  her.  Cecil  him- 
self, while  he  doubtless  refrained  from  saying  anything  to  implicate 
the  queen,  could  have  had  no  desire  to  mitigate  any  scandal  against 
Lord  Kobert ;  and  no  doubt  he  poured  into  the  bishop's  willing  ear 
the  very  worst  of  his  suspicions.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  De  Quadra 
himself  would  have  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  rumours  but 
for  the  news  he  heard  immediately  after. 

To  come,  then,  to  the  fact  itself.  It  is  remarkable  certainly, 
that  it  should  have  been  reported  so  soon  after  Cecil's  conversation 
with  De  Quadra ;  and  the  explanation  which  assuredly  is  the  most 
obvious  may  well  appear  the  only  one  worthy  of  consideration. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  rumour  was  not  quite  accurate 
after  all ;  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Amy  Kobsart  did  not  really  die 
by  poison,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  alleges  that  she  did.  If,  then,  the 
fact  of  her  death  occurring,  as  it  must  have  done,  just  about  the 
time  of  that  conversation,  if  not  even  before  it,  was  not  merely  a 
very  extraordinary  coincidence — one  of  those  strange  and  some- 
times unpleasant  coincidences  that  may  be  expected  to  occur  at 
intervals  amid  the  endless  complication  of  events — we  must  infer, 
either  that  the  plan  of  the  murder  was  changed  at  the  very  last 
moment,  or  that  Cecil's  information  was  derived  merely  from 
circumstances  of  strong  suspicion,  not  from  positive  knowledge. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  how  the  news  was  communicated  to 
De  Quadra.  It  was  reported  to  him  hy  the  queen  herself.  She  had 
then  just  returned  from  hunting,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  she  had 
taken  an  opportunity  expressly  to  inform  him  of  the  event.  In  what 
sort  of  tone  or  manner  did  she  report  the  news  ?  Was  she  agitated  ? 
Did  she  tell  it  with  a  fiendish  glee  ?  Or  did  she  simply  state  the 
thing  in  a  calm  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way  ?  De  Quadra  does  not 
tell  us.  It  was  no  part  of  his  business,  apparently,  to  record 
emotions,  and  we  are  left  to  our  own  imaginations.  We  may, 
however,  fairly  inquire  what  was  her  object  in  telling  him  at  all. 

»  Froude,  vii.  172. 
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The  news  was  sure  to  come  in  due  course  to  the  ears  of  the  ambas- 
sador and  of  all  the  world  besides.  If  the  queen  herself  was  acces- 
sory to  the  crime,  her  conduct  seems  quite  inexplicable.  For  surely 
it  is  not  the  part  of  a  criminal  to  seek  out  a  useless  confidant  and  say, 
'  Hark'ee,  I've  committed  a  murder :  don't  tell.'  If  the  news  was 
calculated  to  bring  her  into  disrepute  with  the  world,  it  was  not  likely 
to  do  her  much  good  when  imparted  to  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  true  explanation,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  believe,  is  that 
the  event  was  a  shock  to  the  queen  herself.  She  knew  what  miser- 
able tittle-tattle  had  connected  her  name  with  that  of  Lord  Eobert 
Dudley — rumours  that  she  had  hitherto  despised,  as  she  despised 
them  continually  afterwards.  But  at  this  particular  juncture  she 
could  not  afford  to  treat  the  matter  so  lightly.  Here  was  an  un- 
pleasant fact  that  must  be  recognised,  and  what  people  would  say 
of  it  was  only  too  apparent.  What  to  do  about  it,  indeed,  was  a 
difficulty,  except  to  take  care  that  there  was  a  searching  inquiry. 
But  it  was  no  use  blinking  the  fact,  and  she  herself  communicated 
it  to  the  ambassador  of  her  ally  Philip  II.  The  news,  however,  was 
quite  fresh,  and  till  the  circumstances  were  fully  ascertained  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  better  be  kept  quiet.  In  fact,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  at  that  time  the  queen  herself  was  accurately 
informed  ;  for  the  lady,  she  seemed  to  think,  might  be  only  dying, 
and  not  actually  dead.  Whether  she  believed  her  to  be  lingering 
after  a  mortal  wound  or  from  the  results  of  an  accident,  or  poisoned 
past  recovery,  there  is  nothing  positive  to  show.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  she  had  ascertained  the  facts  and  allowed  the  news  to  go 
forth.  1 

I  have  taken  for  granted,  it  is  true,  what  appears  to  me  the  most 
reasonable  supposition — that,  notwithstanding  the  doubtful  language 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  queen.  Amy  Eobsart  was  actually 
dead  when  Elizabeth  announced  the  fact  to  De  Quadra.  But  I  am 
quite  aware  that,  if  we  follow  the  apparent  chronology  of  the  trans- 
actions related  in  De  Quadra's  letter,  it  would  rather  seem  that 
she  was  then  alive.  For  by  all  accounts  her  death'  took  place  on 
Sunday,  8  Sept.  That  was  the  day  on  which — contrary  to  modern 
usage — she  insisted  on  dismissing  her  servants  that  they  might  go 
to  what  most  accounts  call  *  the  fair  '  at  Abingdon.'-^     It  was  really 

^  The  P.S.  of  De  Quadra's  letter  should  be  translated  :  '  Since  this  was  written 
the  queen  has  published  the  death  of  Lord  Kobert's  [wife].'  Mr.  Froude's  translation 
is :  '  Since  this  was  written  the  death  of  Lord  Eobert's  wife  has  been  given  out 
publicly.'  The  difference  in  effect,  perhaps,  is  not  very  material ;  but  it  has  some 
significance.  The  original  Spanish  is:  Despues  de  escrito  este  ha  publicado  la 
Beyna  la  muerte  de  M.  Roberto.  The  words  la  muger  de  are  evidently  omitted, 
either  in  the  original  or  by  the  transcriber.  I  must  add  that  the  public  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Froude  for  placing  his  transcripts  from  the  Spanish  archives  within 
reach  of  the  English  student  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  There  was  a  fair  at  Abingdon  on  5  Aug.  and  another  on  19  Sept.,  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  one  on  8  Sept. 
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the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  at  which,  no  doubt,  there  were 
always  some  special  pastimes.  That  was  the  day  on  which  the 
event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  contemporary  account  of  her 
funeral,*  and  the  fact  that  her  husband  had  just  heard  the  news  on 
the  9th  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  But,  if  the  date 
of  her  death  had  not  been  so  well  ascertained,  we  should  have  been 
disposed  to  put  the  queen's  announcement  of  the  event  a  few  days 
earlier,  as  Mr.  Eye  not  unnaturally  does.  For,  though  the  letter  in 
which  it  is  reported  is  dated  the  11th,  the  writer  speaks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  conversation  with  the  queen  on  the  3rd,  after  which,  he  says, 
and  presumably  upon  the  same  day,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Secretary  Cecil,  and  it  is  on  the  day  following  that  he  says  the 
queen  told  him  the  Lord  Robert's  wife  was  dead  *  or  very  near  it.' 
This,  at  least,  on  a  cursory  glance  would  seem  to  be  the  chronology 
of  the  different  interviews  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  if  Elizabeth 
spoke  such  words  upon  4  Sept.,  the  inference  is  a  very  serious  one 
indeed. 

But  the  apparent  chronology  is  surely  not  to  be  trusted.  In  the 
first  place  the  writer  does  not  expressly  state  that  his  interview  with 
Cecil  was  on  the  same  day  as  his  first  conversation  with  the  queen  ; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  is 
examined  closely,  it  seems  to  refer  to  tiro  interviews  with  the  queen, 
of  which  tlaejirst  took  place  on  3  Sept.,  while  the  date  of  the  second 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  recent.  The  ambassador,  in  fact, 
complains  that,  while  on  3  Sept.  the  queen  had  told  him  she  meant 
to  marry  the  archduke,  *  she  has  just  now,'  he  writes,  '  told  me 
drily  that  she  does  not  intend  to  marry.'  '  Just  now  '  must  have 
been  the  very  morning  that  De  Quadra  wrote,  and  though  he 
appears  to  have  begun  his  letter  before  the  11th,  the  day  on  which 
he  certainly  finished  it,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing 
that  he  began  it  on  the  9th  or  10th,  and  had  the  interview  with 
Cecil  that  same  day.  Now  even  on  9  Sept.  Elizabeth  must  have 
heard  of  Amy's  death ;  and  when  she  communicated  the  news 
to  De  Quadra  she  seems  to  have  done  so  with  some  reserve,  speak- 
ing of  it  probably  as  a  report  which  she  still  hoped  was  untrue  and 
certainly  keeping  back  the  details ;  so  that  the  ambassador,  whose 
ideas  still  ran  on  poisoning,  only  wondered  whether  the  murder  had 
then  been  fully  accomplished. 

But  if  we  are  to  date  this  interview  upon  9  or  10  Sept.,  then, 
whatever  De  Quadra  may  have  thought  of  the  queen's  conduct, 
there  is  nothing  even  in  his  statements  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  Lady  Dudley's  death ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  presently  to  show  by  other  evidences 
that  the  event  gave  her  anything  but  satisfaction.    The  next  question 

*  Printed  in  Bartlett's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Cumnor  Place^ 
p.  61,  and  in  Adlard's  Avnje  Bobsart,  p.  52. 
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is,  did  it  please  Lord  Eobert  himself  ?  And  I  venture  to  say  with 
tolerable  confidence  that  it  did  not.  It  is  true  Lord  Eobert  could 
hardly  have  been  a  very  devoted  husband,  else  the  rumour  that  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  Amy  could  not  have  been  even  plausible.  His 
marriage,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one,^  and  his  wife 
had  been  living  for  some  time  apart  from  him,  latterly  at  Cumnor 
Hall,  near  Oxford,  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  named  Anthony 
Forster.  But  we  have  evidence  of  Lord  Eobert's  feelings  upon  this 
matter  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay,  in  his  own  confidential 
correspondence  with  one  Thomas  Blount  immediately  after  the 
occurrence.  In  the  first  letter  of  the  series  he  expresses  the  great 
distress  and  trouble  of  mind  that  it  occasioned  him,  his  perfect 
anticipation  of  calumnious  imputations  in  consequence,  and  his 
anxiety  that  the  truth  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  an 
impartial  jury.  In  another  we  find  him  expressing  satisfaction 
that  the  jury  (which  had  been  appointed  before  his  friend  Blount 
got  down)  had  found  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  more  than  *  a  very 
misfortune,'  or  in  modern  language  a  pure  accident.  Blount,  indeed, 
had  expressed  his  belief  that  they  would  not  show  any  partiality, 
as  some  of  them  bore  a  grudge  against  Anthony  Forster,  on  whom 
naturally  the  chief  suspicion  rested,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Dudley  him- 
self. Yet  for  the  better  establishment  of  his  owai  innocence  Dudley 
expresses  himself  desirous  that,  even  after  the  verdict  had  been 
recorded,  the  whole  case  should  be  more  fully  investigated  by 
another  '  substantial  company  of  honest  men,'  so  that  all  mystery 
if  possible  should  be  dispelled.  He  had  besides  called  his  wife's  half- 
brother  Appleyard  and  her  bastard  brother  Arthur  Eobsart  (the 
nearest  relations  she  had)  to  be  present  at  the  investigation.^ 

'  Canon  Jackson  doubts  even  this,  but  the  reasons  he  gives  against  it  are  not  very 
weighty.  Unhappy  marriages  were  almost  the  rule  in  those  days,  at  least  among  the 
upper  classes.  The  canon,  however,  shows  that  Amy  was  not  in  the  least  confined  to 
Cumnor,  but  journeyed  about  with  twelve  horses  to  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  and  else- 
where ;  and  only  seems  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  at  Cumnor  about  the  last  years 
of  her  Hie.— Nineteenth  Century,  p.  423. 

-  The  letters  are  printed,  but  with  some  inaccuracies,  in  Pettigrew's  Inquiry,  pp. 
28-31  ;  more  correctly  in  Bartlett's  History  of  Cumnor  Place,  and  in  Adlard's  Amya 
Bobsart,  pp.  32-40,  where  they  appear  in  their  true  sequence.  The  order  even  in  the 
original  MS.  is  wrong.  What  is  there,  and  also  in  Pettigrew,  the  last  of  the  series,  is 
dated  12  not  27  Sept.,  and  consequently  precedes  that  which  Pettigrew  prints  as  the 
third.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  stood  third  in  the  MS.  itself  originally, 
and  that  it  now  appears  the  last  only  by  a  transposition  of  the  leaves,  which  have  been 
numbered  at  a  much  later  date. 

I  may  add  that  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  is  not  doubted  even  by  Mr.  Froude,. 
although  he  ventures  to  hint  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  garbled  copies  intended 
to  be  produced  as  evidence  in  Leicester's  favour  before  the  privy  council.  This  suiJ- 
position,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  extremely  improbable.  That  they  are  copies  is 
perfectly  true  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  their  positive  testimony  could  have  been 
weakened  by  any  passages  that  may  have  been  suppressed.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear,  as  Mr. 
Froude  assumes,  that  the  initials  at  the  bottom  of  each  letter  were  added  by  Blount. 
The  handwriting  is  a  little  like  Cecil's,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  that  it  is  his.     It 
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§ 

How  any  one  who  has  read  this  correspondence  can  suspect  that 
the  jury  was  a  packed  one  I  must  own  surprises  me.  Mr.  Eye 
quotes  as  evidence  of  this,  from  one  of  Dudley's  letters,  one  half  of 
a  sentence,  which  if  quoted  in  full  would  have  shown  precisely  the 
contrary.  It  refers  to  Smythe,  the  foreman  of  the  inquest,  who 
before  the  inquiry  was  closed  had  written  to  Dudley  to  say  that  he 
for  his  part  was  fully  convinced  that  the  death  was  accidental.  Lord 
Eobert  expresses  himself  much  relieved,  but  tells  Blount  he  still 
hopes  that  there  will  be  the  fullest  possible  investigation,  and  even 
another  inquest  summoned.  After  which  he  goes  on  to  say: 
'  Concerning  Smythe  and  the  rest  I  mean  no  more  to  deal  with 
them,  hut  let  them  proceed  in  the  name  of  God  accordingly  ;  and  I  am 
right  glad  they  be  all  strangers  to  me.'  Surely  it  was  hardly  fair  in 
Mr.  Eye  to  quote  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  and  ask  sarcasti- 
cally how  Dudley  had  *  dealt '  with  the  jury  before,  when  the  fullest 
answer  even  to  that  question  is  given  in  the  correspondence  itself. 

There  is  really  nothing  very  mysterious  in  the  case — not  even 
the  nature  of  the  accident.  Mr.  Eye  thinks  it  *  absurd '  that  Amy 
could  have  met  with  her  death  from  a  fall  *  down  the  wide,  low- 
treaded  stairs  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.'  But  how  does  he  know 
that  they  were  either  wide  or  low-treaded  ?  Mr.  Bartlett,  who 
within  the  last  forty  years  made  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  buildings  at  Cumnor  Place,  found  that  it  was  '  a 
circular  newel  stone  staircase '  ^  at  the  foot  of  which  Amy  fell — in 
short,  one  of  those  corkscrew  stairs  often  seen  in  old  buildings  that 
look  as  if  they  were  expressly  designed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
necks.  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  little  hurry  or  a  little  thought- 
lessness—a sudden  recollection  of  something  that  she  had  neglected 
too  long  downstairs,  and  a  too  impetuous  rush — and  the  death  of 
Amy  will  be  fully  accounted  for.  The  jury  evidently  understood  it 
perfectly. 

Nor  need  we  think  it  very  unnatural  on  Dudley's  part,  if  we  take 
all  things  into  account,  that  he  did  not  himself  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  his  wife's  death  and  satisfy  himself  of  every  circumstance  by 
personal  inquiry.  It  seems  only  too  probable  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  his  wife's  relations  might 
have  been  expected  to  magnify  every  suspicious  circumstance 
against  him.  His  presence  on  the  spot  while  the  official  inquiry 
was  going  on  would  inevitably,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
laid  him  open  to  injurious  imputations  of  having  used  his  personal 
influence  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.   He  wisely  therefore  remained 

is,  at  all  events,  one  of  those  Italian  hands  which  had  not  at  that  time  come  into 
general  use.  As  to  Mr.  Froude's  statement  that  one  of  the  letters  was  originally 
signed  with  Blount's  initials  corrected  into  'R.  D.'  I  see  no  appearance  of  this  in  the 
MS.  The  '  D,'  it  is  true,  is  corrected,  but  the  signature  never  could  have  been  •  T.  B.' 
»  Bartlett's  Cumnor  Place,  p.  14. 
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at  Windsor,  without  seeking  to  be  further  released  from  that  attend- 
ance at  court  which  was  his  formal  duty,  except  only  for  a  day  or 
perhaps  two,  during  which  he  retired  to  his  own  mansion  at  Kew. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  no  long  time  elapsed  before  he  was 
released  from  it,  either  by  the  express  command  of  the  queen  her- 
self or,  it  may  have  been,  by  some  indirect  intimation  conveyed  to 
him  that  his  presence  in  her  neighbourhood  was  no  longer  accept- 
able. This  at  least  seems  to  me  a  probable  inference  from  a  letter 
of  very  considerable  significance  which,  though  it  has  been  printed 
before,  I  here  submit  to  the  reader's  careful  perusal. 

Lord  Robert  Dudley  to  Cecil. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  being  here,  and  the  great  friendship  which  you 
have  shown  towards  me  I  shall  not  forget.  I  am  very  loth  to  wish  you 
here  again,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  with  you  there.  I  pray  you 
let  me  hear  from  you  what  you  think  best  for  me  to  do.  If  you  doubt  I  pray 
you  ask  the  question,  for  the  sooner  you  can  advise  me  thither  the  more  I 
shall  thank  you.  I  am  sorry  so  sudden  a  chance  should  breed  me  so 
great  a  change  ;  for  methinks  I  am  here  all  this  while  as  it  were  in  a 
dream,  and  too  far — too  far  from  the  place  I  am  bound  to  be  ;  where 
methinks  also  this  long  idle  time  cannot  excuse  me  for  the  duty  I  have  to 
discharge  elsewhere.  I  pray  you  help  him  that  sues  to  be  at  liberty  out 
of  so  great  bondage.  Forget  me  not  though  you  see  me  not,  and  I  will 
remember  you  and  fail  ye  not ;  and  so  wish  you  well  to  do.  In  haste  this 
morning. 

I  beseech  you.  Sir,  forget  not  to  offer  up  the  humble  sacrifice  you 
promised  me. 

Your  very  assured, 

E.  Dudley. 

Although  this  letter  is  undated,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Froude  correctly 
informs  us,  endorsed  by  Cecil  himself  *  September  1560,'  that  is  to 
say  in  the  very  month  of  Amy  Eobsart's  death.  For  the  rest  we 
are  left  to  internal  evidence,  but  it  is  sufiiciently  apparent  from 
what  we  have  seen  already  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  end  of  the 
month,  not  in  the  beginning,  that  such  a  letter  could  have  been 
penned.  A  very  great  change  has  occurred  within  the  month — in 
fact  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  is  no  longer  Cecil  who 
complains  of  Lord  Eobert's  ascendency ;  the  tables  are  com- 
pletely turned,  and  Lord  Eobert  writes  to  ask  Cecil's  advice,  and  to 
thank  him  for  recent  acts  of  friendship.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this 
by  any  means  obscure  ;  it  is  that  very  event  which  De  Quadra,  and 
perhaps  even  Cecil,  supposed  the  queen  and  Dudley  had  been  con- 
spiring to  bring  about.  '  I  am  sorry,'  says  Lord  Eobert, '  so  sudden 
a  chance  should  breed  me  so  great  a  change.'  He  has  found  it 
necessary,  apparently,  to  keep  out  of  the  queen's  way,  and  avoid 
incurring  any  more  odium.     He  thinks  it  something  like  a  dream, 
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and  feels  his  absence  already  too  protracted  from  the  place  where 
he  is  even  in  duty  bound  to  be.  Can  anything  be  more  distinctly 
corroborative  of  the  fact  that,  however  little  he  loved  his  wife,  her 
death  was  to  him  a  most  unwelcome  incident  ? 

Moreover,  this  reconciliation  of  Cecil  to  Lord  Kobert — unless 
we  have  a  very  low  opinion  indeed  of  Cecil's  morality — must  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  pretty  clear  conviction  on  his  part  that  the 
suspicions  he  had  lately  breathed  into  De  Quadra's  ear  had  proved 
unfounded.  The  very  event  which  at  the  first  blush  seemed  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  his  surmise  had  been  fully  inquired  into, 
and  the  inquiry  must  have  satisfied  him  that  Lord  Kobert  had  no 
hand  in  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Cecil  has  recovered  his 
influence,  and  instead  of  using  it,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
against  his  late  adversary,  he  is  now  doing  his  best — or  at  least 
doing  something — to  assist  him  in  his  need.  Nay,  the  reconciliation 
is  so  complete  that,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
report  about  two  months  later,  he  soon  becomes  reconciled  even  to 
the  idea  of  Dudley's  marrying  the  queen  !  For  it  would  appear 
that  by  the  middle  of  November  he  believed  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact — or  at  least  said  so  to  De  Quadra — and  that  he  showed  himself 
perfectly  well  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so.  Here,  however,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  is  the  bishop's  own  statement, 
which  I  translate  from  the  abstract  of  his  letter  of  20  Nov.^  pre- 
served at  Simancas : 

That  the  design  of  Cecil  and  of  these  heretics  to  convey  the  kingdom 
{encaminarel  reyno)  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  is  most  certain,  because  at 
last  Cecil  has  yielded  to  my  Lord  Kobert,  who,  he  says,  has  married  the 
queen  in  presence  of  his  brother  and  of  two  ladies  of  her  chamber. 

The  words  almost  convey  the  idea  that  Cecil  knew  and  approved 
of  the  marriage  beforehand;  if  he  had  himself  told  the  bishop 
this  in  so  many  words,  we  should  of  course  know  what  to  think  of 
it.  But  there  is  sufficient  ambiguity  in  the  words  to  allow  us  to 
believe  (if  we  please)  that  Cecil  really  told  the  bishop  no  more  than 
he  believed  himself.  At  all  events,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  he  gave 
it  as  his  impression  that  the  marriage  had  then  actually  taken 
place ;  moreover,  that  he  was  not  now  disquieted  at  Lord  Kobert 
having  recovered  his  ascendency ;  and  that  the  bishop's  interpreta- 
tion of  his  attitude  was  that  he  conceived  the  marriage  (by  its 
very  unpopularity,  I  presume)  would  help  on  a  project  of  his  own 
for  dethroning  the  queen  and  setting  up  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

We  are  not  bound,  of  course,  to  accept  the  bishop's  opinion  of 
Cecil's  designs.     But  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  politic  statesman, 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  copy  of  the  document  made  for  Mr.  Froude,  n6w  in  the 
British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  26056  A.  The  original  Spanish  of  this  passage  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Froude  himself  in  his  History,  vii.  291,  in  a  footnote. 
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after  first  resenting  Dudley's  ascendency  and  afterwards  befriend- 
ing him  in  disgrace,  next  began  to  think  that  he  and  the  queen  might 
as  well  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  and  that  the  best  policy 
he  himself  could  pursue  was  to  keep  friends  with  both  for  a  while 
till  he  saw  what  came  of  it.  This,  no  doubt,  implies  a  rather 
unstable  and  dissembled  friendship  for  Lord  Kobert,  and  no  very 
high  opinion  either  of  his  or  the  queen's  discretion.  But  even  so 
we  must  consider  that  Cecil  was  at  this  time,  externally  at  least, 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  favourite,  and  professed  not  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  his  innocence  in  relation  to  the  death  of  his 
wife.. 

Mr.  Froude  apparently  is  not  of  this  opinion.  At  all  events,  he 
considers  that  Cecil,  if  not  now,  certainly  at  a  later  period,  obtained 
convincing  evidence  that  Amy  Kobsart  was  really  murdered,  and 
that  the  inquiry  into  her  death  was  not  so  rigorously  prosecuted 
as  the  Blount  correspondence  seems  to  show.  This,  he  declares,  is 
positively  proved  by  an  unpublished  paper  still  preserved  among 
Cecil's  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House,  from  which  he  makes  one  or  two 
quotations  for  the  reader's  benefit ;  ^  and  certainly,  if  we  go  no 
further  than  Mr.  Froude's  extracts,  we  may  be  inclined  to  concur 
in  his  opinion.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  examine  this  document  in  full,  as  well  as  others  bearing 
upon  the  subject ;  and  I  must  say  the  pursuit  of  this  investigation 
has  led  me  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  The  reader  shall 
judge  which  of  us  is  right. 

Before  producing  this  evidence,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  what  weight  is  due  to  an  expression  used  by  Cecil  with 
regard  to  Dudley,  who  had  by  that  time  become  earl  of  Leicester, 
in  the  year  1566 :  *  He  is  infamed  by  death  of  his  wife.' 
Mr.  Froude  quotes  the  words  (p.  288),  but  does  not  inform  the 
reader  of  Cecil's  object  in  using  them.  It  was  in  reference  to  the 
question  whether  the  queen  should  marry  Leicester  or  the  archduke 
Charles,  on  which  Cecil  had  drawn  up  some  of  his  characteristic 
memoranda  of  reasons  against  the  former  match  and  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Among  the  arguments  against  a  match  with  Leicester, 
it  was  fair  enough  to  say, '  He  is  infamed  by  death  of  his  wife ; '  but 
the  words  so  used  can  hardly  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  writer 
considered  the  imputation  just.  They  only  suggest  that  the  un- 
popularity of  Leicester,  and  whisperings  that  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  suppress,  ought  to  be  considered  among  other  things  as  a 
serious  objection  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Certainly,  if 
Cecil  himself  had  believed  the  imputation  true,  he  ought  either  to 
have  put  the  matter  much  more  forcibly  before  the  queen,  or,  if 
that  was  too  dangerous  a  course,  to  have  kept  silence  about  it  alto- 
gether. 

>  Hist.  vii.  288-9. 
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But  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Froude  considers  irresistible  is  the 
testimony  of  Amy's  half-brother,  John  Appleyard,  whom  Dudley 
had  very  properly  sent  for  when  he  heard  of  his  wife's  death  to  be 
present  at  the  inquest.  Dudley's  conduct  in  this  particular  is  in 
itself,  Mr.  Froude  admits,  a  very  strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 
But  it  appears  there  is  another  side  to  the  affair;  Mr.  Froude 
tells  us : 

Appleyard  some  years  after  in  a  fit  of  irritation  '  let  fall  words  of 
anger,  and  said  that  for  Dudley's  sake  he  had  covered  the  murder  of  his 
sister.'  Being  examined  by  Cecil,  he  admitted  that  the  investigation  at 
Cumnor  had  after  all  been  inadequately  conducted.  He  said  *  that  he 
had  oftentimes  moved  the  lord  Eobert  to  give  him  leave,  and  to  coun- 
tenance him  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  trial  of  the  murder  of  his  sister — 
adding  that  he  did  take  the  lord  Eobert  to  be  innocent  thereof ;  but  yet 
he  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  offenders — affirming  there- 
unto, and  showing  certain  circumstances  which  moved  him  to  think 
surely  that  she  was  murdered — whereunto  he  said  that  the  lord  Eobert 
always  assured  him  that  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  deal  any  further  in 
the  matter,  considering  that  by  order  of  law  it  was  already  found  other- 
wise, and  that  it  was  so  presented  by  a  jury.  Nevertheless  the  said 
Appleyard  in  his  speech  said,  upon  examination,  that  the  jury  had  not  yet 
given  in  their  verdict.'  ^ 

These  quotations  are  from  a  *  Note  of  the  examination  of  John 
Appleyard  in  Cecil's  hand,'  which  Mr.  Froude  must  have  examined 
in  the  original  MS.  at  Hatfield  House.  I  will  take  the  extracts,  in 
the  first  place,  just  as  given  by  Mr.  Froude  himself,  and  I  ask,  dis- 
missing any  antecedent  probabiHty  or  presumption  from  other 
circumstances,  what  is  this  evidence  worth  ?  Is  a  brother  who 
cloaks  the  murder  of  a  sister  for  private  reasons  to  be  believed 
when  for  private  reasons  he  reveals  suspicious  circumstances  that 
he  had  formerly  concealed  ?  Is  the  explanation  he  gives  of  words 
which  he  himself  *  let  fall  in  anger '  entitled  to  more  credit  than  his 
own  deliberate  conduct  when  he  was  asked  to  watch  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  sister's  death  ?  Or  does  the  story  he  tells 
when  under  examination  appear  credible  and  consistent  in  itself  ? 
Mr.  Froude  says  he  '  admitted '  that  the  investigation  at  Cumnor 
had  not  been  adequately  conducted.  Was  this  really  an  admission 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  witness  ?  It  looks  more  like  a  malicious 
insinuation  invented  to  gratify  spite.  What  can  any  one  think  of 
the  candid  friend  who  affects  to  believe  for  his  own  part  that  the 
accused  is  perfectly  innocent,  but  is  quite  convinced  a  crime  has 
been  committed  in  his  interest  which  he,  the  said  candid  friend, 
himself  had  said  nothing  about  for  friendship's  sake,  though  he  had 
always  advised  the  accused  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  sifted  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  trust  a  witness  who  by  his  own  confession  had 

»  Froude's  History,  vii.  288-9. 
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not  been  over-scrupulous,  and  who  evidently  wishes  to  impute  guilt 
in  one  whom  he  himself  professes  to  regard  as  innocent. 

But  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Froude  has  completely  misstated  the  case. 
Appleyard  made  no  such  admissions  upon  his  examination.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  said  all  that  before,  and  at  his  examination  he 
was  called  to  account  for  it ;  on  which  he  made,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  most  abject  apology  and  retractation.  From  his  own  account  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  seduced  by  others  who  used  him  as  a  cats- 
paw,  and  led  to  act  as  he  did  more  from  penury  than  from  malice. 
He  was  a  pitiful  creature  at  the  best,  who  had  been  all  along  look- 
ing to  Dudley  to  pay  his  debts  and  help  him  on  in  life ;  and  when 
Dudley's  purse  or  influence  failed  he  seems  to  have  given  vent  to 
expressions  which  made  him  a  too  easy  prey  to  the  arts  and 
machinations  of  others.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself  of 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  value  of  his  statements  by 
evidences  which  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay.  Here  is  the  account 
he  gave  of  himself  when  called  before  the  council : 

Appleyard' s  Exammation.'^ 

John  Appleyard,  being  examined  before  the  lord  marquess  of  North- 
ampton, the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  steward  of  the  queen's  majesty's 
household,  the  earl  of  Arundell,  the  lord  Clinton,  lord  admiral,  and 
Sir  William  Cecil,  knight,  her  majesty's  principal  secretary,  upon  certain 
general  articles  concerning  his  communication  and  devices  used  touching 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  amongst  many  other  things 
answered,  said  in  effect  as  followeth :  First,  when  he  lay  at  Hampton  Court 
with  William  Huggins  about  a  year  past,  one  came  over  the  water  to  require 
him  to  speak  with  a  certain  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Who 
amongst  other  speeches  said  to  him,  that  seeing  the  earl  of  Leicester  did 
him  no  more  good,  although  he  had  deserved  much  at  his  hand,  if  he 
would  be  content  to  stir  some  matter  against  him  for  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  should  find  good  maintenance  therein,  and  should  not  [lack]  ^  4,000Z. 
to  relieve  him  :  Whereunto  he  answered,  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  one 
whom  he  most  honoured  and  loved  of  any  subject  in  the  realm,  and  that 
he  would  always  stand  with  him,  against  any  person  saving  the  queen. 
Whereupon  the  party  said  he  then  would  deal  no  further  with  him.  And 
so  he  went  away. 

Being  examined,  why  he  did  not  stay  him  to  the  extent  to  compel  him 
to  utter  more  of  the  matter,  he  saith,  he  went  over  but  in  his  night  gown  ^ 
and  had  no  weapon  about  him,  and  that  the  other  party  had  a  servant 
standing  not  far  off.  He  said,  the  party  was  like  a  merchantman,  and  that 
he  no  wise  knoweth  nor  can  guess  what  he  was  nor  where  he  dwelleth.  He 
saith,  he  told  this  tale  at  an  adventure  to  Mr.  Thomas  Blount,  without 
meaning  that  he  should  make  any  report  thereof  or  that  he  thought  it 
worthy  to  be  reported  to  any  person. 

He  denieth  that  ever  he  made  any  report  or  mention  of  the  duke  of 

•  From  the  Cecil  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House. 

2  Word  omitted  in  MS.  ^  Evening  dress. 
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Norfolk  or  earl  of  Sussex  to  be  named  by  the  said  party,  for  that  the  said 
party  never  named  them  two  or  any  other  person  to  him  otherwise  than 
is  before  spoken. 

Item,  amongst  other  things  of  his  speeches  concerning  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  he  said  that  he  had  received  many  fair  promises  of  good  turns, 
but  he  never  had  the  fruits  thereof,  although  he  had  in  time  of  the  earl's 
trouble  which  he  specified  to  be  in  Queen  Mary's  time  ventured  him- 
self and  all  that  he  had  to  help  the  said  earl  and  his  wife. 

And  being  charged  in  general  words  that  he  had  received  great 
pleasu^res,  friendship,  and  countenance  by  the  earl,  he  answered,  that  it 
was  true,  that  the  earl  of  late  time  offered  to  send  him  into  Ireland,  and 
to  give  him  lOOZ.  in  his  purse,  and  100  marks  a  year  out  of  his  own  living, 
with  recommendation  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to  give  him  some 
entertainment  there.  But  within  a  while  afterwards  he  saith  the  earl 
moved  him  newly  to  go  into  France  and  to  serve  there.  Whereunto  he 
answered  that  he  would  go  to  any  place  where  he  should  appoint  him,  so 
that  his  lordship  would  first  set  him  clear  out  of  debt,  which  the  said  earl 
said  he  was  not  able  to  do,  considering  his  own  debts  and  other  his 
burdens.  So  as  he  concluded  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  said  earl  but 
fair  promises.  And  yet  being  remembered  of  those  pleasures  following  he 
could  not  deny  them.  First  of  the  commission  procured  him  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  seize  in  any  place  upon  the  sea-coast  certain  prizes  upon  his 
own  authority  without  proceeding  in  any  court  to  prove  his  title.  Where- 
in the  favour  showed  unto  him  as  no  man  ever  had  the  like  in  this  time. 
Secondly,  the  earl  stood  bound  for  him  to  discharge  a  debt  of  400Z. 
Thirdly,  he  obtained  him  the  office  of  portership  of  Berwick,  and  he  also 
procured  him  to  be  made  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  gain  him  credit 
and  countenance. 

Item,  in  his  speech  furthermore  he  said,  that  he  had  oftentimes  moved 
the  earl  to  give  him  leave  to  countenance  him  in  the  prosecuting  of  the 
trial  of  the  murder  of  his  sister,  adding  that  he  did  take  the  earl  to  be 
innocent  thereof,  but  yet  he  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  the 
offenders,  affirming  therewith,  and  showing  certain  circumstances,  which 
moved  him  to  think  surely  that  she  was  murdered ;  whereunto  he  saith 
that  the  earl  always  answered  him  that  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  doubt  any 
further  in  the  matter,  considering  that  by  order  of  the  law  it  was  already 
found  otherwise,  and  that  it  was  so  presented  by  a  jury.  Nevertheless  the 
said  Appleyard  in  his  speech  said,  upon  this  examination  that  the  jury 
had  not  as  yet  given  up  their  verdict. 

Item,  in  sundry  his  speeches  he  said,  that  he  did  esteem  the  displeasure 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester  towards  him  to  come  by  the  labouring  of  certain 
persons  about  him,  naming  sometimes  Mr.  Horsey,  and  sometimes  Mr. 
Christmas.     And  the  said  earl  of  his  own  disposition  was  his  good  lord. 

Item,  he  saith  that  he  never  made  mention  of  any  money  to  be  given 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  or  Mr.  Secretary  for  the  calling  in  of  the 
commission  granted  to  Elliott  and  others,  but  he  saith  that  Christmas 
asked  him  thereof  and  would  have  had  him  to  have  confessed  the  same. 

This  paper  is  endorsed  by  a  clerk  '  1567.  Appleyard's  confes- 
sion.'    At  the  end  is  the  following  note  in  Cecil's  handwriting : 
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Tryndell,  examined  before  the  said  persons  and  at  the  said  time  upon 
sundry  matters,  saith,  that  at  one  time  he  heard  John  Appleyard  and 
WilHam  Huggins  of  Hampton  Court  reasoning  together  concerning  the 
producing  forth  of  a  person  that  should  declare  such  matter  as  partly  is 
touched  afore  to  be  spoken  to  Appleyard,  and  Appleyard  said  to  Huggins 
that  he  was  sworn  not  to  name  the  party,  but  he  would  point  him  out  with 
his  finger  in  the  street,  and  this  communication  was  upon  a  long  letter 
that  Appleyard  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

John  Tryndell  saith  that  bringing  answer  from  the  earl  of  Leicester  to 
Appleyard,  that  he  could  not  help  him  in  his  requests  as  he  desired,  Apple- 
yard  used  words  of  anger,  and  said  amongst  other  things  that  he  had  for 
the  earl's  sake  covered  the  murder  of  his  sister. 

This  is  the  paper  which,  according  to  Mr.  Froude  (vol.  vii.  p. 
288),  distinctly  proves  that  Amy  Eobsart  was  murdered,  '  and  that 
with  proper  exertions  the  guilty  persons  might  have  been  discovered.' 
After  giving  the  extracts  from  it  which  have  been  previously  quoted 
(see  p.  248  ante),  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  *  If  Appleyard  spoke 
the  truth,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.'  The  reader  of  Mr.  Froude's 
*  History,'  however,  is  not  informed  that  Appleyard  was  only  confess- 
ing upon  examination  what  he  had  said  on  former  occasions,  so 
that  the  *  if '  is  a  very  questionable  *  if '  indeed.  What  the  paper 
really  proves,  or  at  least  tends  to  show,  is  that  Leicester  had  some 
powerful  enemies,  who,  resenting  his  ascendency,  had  endeavoured 
to  inveigle  his  dependent  Appleyard  into  a  plot,  and  make  him  bear 
false  witness  against  his  master ;  that  the  conspirators  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  extorting  from  him  an 
oath  of  secrecy ;  and  that,  although  he  refused  to  serve  their  pur- 
poses, he  had  certainly  on  other  occasions  used  words  about  the 
death  of  his  sister  which  he  was  glad  afterwards  to  explain  away. 

All  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  simply  the  explanation  that 
Appleyard  gave  of  his  own  conduct  before  the  council ;  and  that  it 
was  all  circumstantially  true  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  In  fact, 
it  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  unpublished  letter  of  Thomas  Blount 
preserved  in  the  Pepysian  library  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,^ 
to  which  Mr.  Froude  makes  some  reference  in  a  footnote  at  p.  284 
of  his  seventh  volume.  The  MS.  is  a  rough  draft,  very  carelessly 
written,  and  I  presume  in  Blount's  own  handwriting.  The  composi- 
tion is  that  of  an  unskilled  writer.  Unfortunately  some  leaves 
are  missing;  but  what  remains  ought  to  be  read  in  extenso,  as 
Mr.  Froude's  footnote  seems  to  me  a  little  misleading.  I  therefore 
here  print  the  document  in  full : 

Blount  to  Leicester. 

After  my  last  letters  written  to  your  lordship  I  spake  with  my  lord 
Paget  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  by  whom  I  had  some  understanding 

'  It  is  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  Blount's  correspondence  with  Dudley,  and 
comes  immediately  after  it.  The  volume  is  entitled  Pajpers  of  State  (vol.  ii.),  and  this 
letter  commences  at  p.  717. 
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that  upon  John  Appleyard's  words  spoken  before  the  council  upon 
Thursday  of  me  at  his  examination  I  should  be  sent  for  this  Saturday  at 
3  of  the  clock.  Appleyard's  words  were  these  :  '  That,'  sayeth  he,  '  that 
I  said  to  Thomas  Blount.'  I  was  at  3  of  the  clock  sent  for  into  my 
lord  steward's  chamber,  where  I  found  my  lord  Steward,  my  lord 
marquis,  my  lord  of  Arundel,  my  lord  Admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  being 
very  sorry  that  before  conference  with  your  lordship  in  so  great  matter  as 
this  is,  considering  how  long  it  is  since  the  matter  was  past,  for  the  help 
of  my  dull  memory,  I  was  called  to  that  place  without  warning.  Being 
called  I  was  axed  by  Mr.  Secretary  what  John  Appleyard  had  said  unto 
me  of  a  matter  that  touched  my  lord  of  Leicester.  I  then  began  and 
said,  for  that  my  calling  was  so  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  and  the  matter 
past  so  long  ago,  never  thinking  to  be  called  to  repeat  it  again,  I  might 
chance  to  omit  some  part  of  that  I  heard  ;  but  as  much  as  I  could  call  to 
memory  so  much  I  would  declare,  and  began  as  foUoweth  : 

I  said,  your  lordship  being  advertised,  as  I  did  remember,  by  William 
Huggon  that  his  brother  Appleyard  was  practised  with  by  court  persons 
to  join  with  them  in  friendship  against  your  lordship,  and  that  amongst 
other  things  he  was  moved  to  search  the  manner  of  his  sister's  death : 
Whereupon  your  lordship  called  for  me,  and  said  unto  me  you  were 
informed  that  there  was  villany  meant  towards  you  and  pertesyd  (prac- 
tised ?)  against  [you]  by  certain  persons,  by  whom  you  knew  not,  but  you 
should  not  be  in  quiet  until  you  knew  who  they  were  and  what  they  had 
to  say  against  you,  and  willed  me  to  go  to  John  Appleyard  and  require  of 
him  to  know  who  the  parties  were  and  what  matters  they  had  to  say 
against  you.  Whereupon  I  went  to  Durham  Place,  and  there  I  found 
John  Appleyard  sick  (?)  and  did  my  message  as  before.  Who  answered 
me  he  would  not  send  any  message  by  me  or  trust  any  man  alive  with  it, 
but  would  wait  upon  your  lordship  himself  and  show  you  all.  I  then 
further  required  him  to  write  for  the  contentation  of  your  lordship,  who 
could  not  be  in  quiet  until  you  were  advertised  of  the  truth.  Unto  that 
Appleyard  answered  that  he  would  not  write,  for  that  he  was  well  taught 
to  the  contrary,  his  letters  of  secrecy  were  made  open  and  laid  in  his 
face  ;  he  could  not  write  ;  and  prayed  me  to  say  this  much  unto  your 
lordship  ;  himself  would  come  and  say  all.  He  came  not ;  your  lordship, 
still  unquiet,  sent  me  again.  I  received  in  all  points  answer  as  before. 
But  fitting  this  together,  to  myself  as  to  a  friend,  he  said  he  would  say 
somewhat  to  me  of  the  matter,  but  not  to  deliver  over.  Shutting  the 
door  he  began  to  say,  '  Mr.  Blount,  if  I  would  be  a  villain  to  my  lord  I 
could  have  money  and  friends  great  and  good ;  but  neither  for  gold  or 
friend  I  will  be  against  him  whiles  I  live.  And  seeing  we  are  in  talk,  I 
will  tell  you  a  strange  tale.  There  came  to  me  a  man,  as  I  judge,  he 
said,  a  waterman,  into  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court  and  delivered  me  a 
letter  wherein  I  was  willed  to  come  over  the  water  alone,  and  there  I 
should  find  a  man  alone  that  had  to  say  to  me  in  great  matters  and  secret, 
the  which  should  be  if  I  would  to  my  great  commodity.'  Whereupon, 
after  debating  the  matter  with  himself  whether  he  might  not  go  alone 
for  fear  of  some  evil  device,  or  else  go,  did  determine  to  go,  and  went 
over  the  water,  and  there  found  a  man  like  a  merchant,  and  a  merchant 
he  was  ;  who  drawing  near  him,  saluted  him  in  this  manner  :  *  God  speed 
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you,  and  speed  you.'  Then  said  the  merchant :  '  Sir,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  you,  nor  you  with  me,  but  I  have  matters  of  great  weight 
and  secrecy  to  impart  with  you,  the  which  if  you  will  promise  me,  as  you 
are  a  gentleman,  to  keep  secret  I  will  impart  them  with  you  ;  if  not  I 
will  say  nothing.  They  shall  be  for  your  great  advantage  both  with 
money  and  good  friends.'  Then  Appleyard  answered  and  said,  if  they 
were  matters  meet  to  be  kept  without  peril  he  would ;  if  not,  he  would 
not.  And  then  the  merchant  said  they  might.  *  Then  say  on,'  said 
Appleyard,  '  I  will  keep  them  secret ;  but  what  is  your  name  ?  '  '  Nay,' 
said  the  merchant,  '  by  your  leave,  before  I  tell  you  my  name  you  shall 
be  sworn  upon  a  book,  that  whatsoever  fall  out  you  shall  never  bewray 
my  name.'  'I  am  contented,'  said  Appleyard.  The  merchant  drew  a 
book  and  Appleyard  sware.  *  Now,'  said  the  merchant,  *  Sir,  I  am  a 
messenger  to  you  from  such  persons  '  (and  to  him  named  them)  '  in  this 
sort.  They  say  they  know  you  are  ungently  handled  at  my  lord  of 
Leicester's  hands,  and  have  spent  under  him  all  you  have,  and  never 
shall  have  recompence  of  him  or  better  than  you  have.  If  you  will  join 
with  them  who  do  mind  to  charge  him  with  certain  things,  and  do  as  they 
will  do,  you  shall  lack  neither  gold  or  silver.  And  one  of  the  things  is 
that  that  you  [are]  the  metest  man  to  prosecute,  that  is,  the  death  of  your 
sister.  One  other  is  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  is  the  only  hinderer  of  the 
queen's  marriage.' 

'My  lords,'  said  I,  '  there  is  more  articles  that  are  out  of  my  mind. 
And  because  I  would  say  no  more  than  upon  this,  save  what  I  can 
remember,  I  will  not  speak  of  one  other,  the  which  as  I  do  remember  is  a 
parliament  matter,  the  which  Appleyard  and  William  Huggons  both  can 
tell.'  And  further  the  merchant  said,  '  Mr.  Appleyard,  to  prove  my 
words  to  be  true,  and  that  you  shall  so  find  them,  I  will  bring  you  to  a 
house  upon  your  promise  made,  where  you  shall  find  upon  a  board  1,000Z., 
whereof  to  take  so  much  as  you  list,  and  shall  have  from  time  to  time  so 
much  as  you  shall  require,  with  the  assured  friendship  of  those  I  have 
named.'  '  Now,'  Appleyard  answered,  and  said,  '  I  have  heard  what  you 
have  said,  and  this  I  say.  According  to  my  promise,  Whatsoever  you 
have  said  I  will  never  utter,  your  name  I  am  sworn  to  keep ;  but  to 
answer  you  this,  I  say  my  lord  of  Leicester  is  better  my  good  lord  than 
he  is  reported  to  be.  The  report  is  untrue ;  but  if  it  were  true  I  will 
neither  for  gold  or  friend  stand  against  him,  but  am  and  will  be  his  to 
death  ;  and  so  I  pray  you  answer  for  me,  and  my  promise  I  will  keep  ; ' 
and  so  departed  the  one  from  the  other. 

Then  said  Appleyard  to  me,  '  Mr.  Blount,  if  I  would  be  hired  with 
money  and  friends,  I  would  have  both,  but  I  will  never  whilst  I  live  for- 
sake him.'  Then  said  I,  '  You  will  come  to  my  lord  according  to  your 
promise  and  tell  him  who  they  be,  and  what  they  would  charge  him  with, 
and  name  unto  him  this  merchant.'  *  I  will  tell  him  as  much  as  I  have 
said  to  you  and  who  they  be,  but  I  am  sworn  not  to  name  the  person 
unto  whom  I  am  sworn.'  Then  said  I,  'How  shall  my  lord  know  that 
this  [is]  a  truth,  or  do  anything  in  this  matter  without  you  name  unto 
him  the  merchant  ?  '  Said  he,  '  I  am  sworn  not  to  name  him  ;  but  this 
much  I  will  do.  1  will  show  the  person  and  point  with  my  finger  and 
say  "  This  [is]  he,"  and  then  [let]  my  lord  do  what  he  list.'     '  Well,'  said 
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1,  '  this  will  suffice,  and  save  your  oath  ; '  and  so  departed.  I  delivered 
my  lord  of  Leicester  this  message,  but  Appleyard  came  not  according  to 
his  promise.  And  then  my  lord  sent  me  to  him  again,  not  being  con- 
tented until  this  might  be  known.  I  in  coming  to  his  chamber  I  found 
William  Huggons,  of  whom  I  thought  to  have  some  understanding ;  and 
this  way  I  dealt  with  him.  *  William,'  said  I,  *  let  me  talk  with  thee. 
As  I  understand,  thou  hast  given  my  lord  intelligence  of  a  certain  practice 
that  have  been  broken  with  thy  brother,  John  Appleyard,  that  toucheth 
my  lord.'  *  I  did  so,'  said  he ;  '  I  can  hear  nothing  that  toucheth  him 
but  I  must  let  him  understand  it.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  do  perceive  there 
is  marvellous  working.'  '  True,'  said  Huggons,  •  he  hath  told  me  a 
marvellous  tale  of  a  letter  that  should  be  delivered  him  from  a  merchant 
that  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.'  '  This  much,'  said  Huggons, 
'  I  see.  A  man  come  into  the  garden  and  delivered  my  brother  Appleyard 
a  letter,  wherein  he  was  willed  to  come  over  the  water  and  speak  with  a 
man.'  *  Did  you  know  whether  he  spake  with  anybody ?  '  'I  see  him 
talk  with  a  merchant,  as  I  thought.'  *  Might  you  see  them  talk  ?  '  *  I 
went,'  said  he,  '  up  into  the  leads  and  there  see  them.'  '  Was  there  any- 
body with  them  ?  '  *  None  nigh  them,'  said  he,  *  but  some  of  them  stood, 
I  judge,  two  men  in  tawny  coats.'  *  Can  you  tell  what  the  merchant's 
name  was  ?  '  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  could  never  get  that  out  of  him.'  '  Did 
you  axe  him  who  they  were  that  he  should  join  with  in  this  matter  ?  ' 
'  Yea,'  said  he.  *  Did  he  tell  you  their  names  ?  '  '  Yes,'  said  he.  *  Who 
were  they  ?'  'By  God,  very  great.'  '  Who,  I  pray  thee  ?  '  '  My  lord 
of  Norfolk,  my  lord  of  Sussex,  Thomas  Hennedge,  and  others.'  '  Well, 
William,'  said  I,  *  these  are  great  persons.  I  judge  it  may  be  untrue,  for 
if  my  lord  of  Norfolk  should  go  about  such  a  practice,  my  lord  is  mar- 
vellously deceived  in  him,  for  my  lord  doth  take  [him  for]  his  great 
friend.  And  this  much  have  I  heard  of  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  that  he  is  a 
very  just  gentleman,  and  his  words  and  doings  do  agree,  and  a  true  friend 
where  he  promiseth  ;  and  therefore  I  judge  naught  of  this  matter.'  Said 
William,  *  You  say  true ;  he  is  a  good  gentleman  indeed,  and  I  think 
some  knavery  in  it.'  '  Well,  William,'  said  I,  '  deal  so  with  thy  brother 
that  my  lord  may  have  understanding  of  this  matter  according  to  his 
promise.'  '  I  will  do  my  best,'  said  he,  '  and  do  judge  he  will  tell  my 
lord  all.' 

At  that  time  I  spake  not  with  Appleyard,  nor  my  lord  ^  had  any  under- 
standing from  him.  Whereupon  my  lord,  within  few  days  after,  sent  to 
me  from  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  lay,  to  bring  with  me  Appleyard, 
and  meet  his  lordship  betwixt  London  and  Greenwich,  the  which  I  did. 
And  that  time  your  lordship,  my  lord  marquis,  was  with  my  lord.  '  I  do 
remember  it,'  said  my  lord  marquis.  And  there  my  lord  spake  with  him, 
thinking  to  me  my  lord  should  have  heard  all ;  but  within  few  words  I 
judged  my  lord  to  be  moved,  as  after  it  did  appear  to  be  true.  My  lord 
fell  far  out  with  him,  and  so  far  angry  as  I  never  see  him  before ;  so  very 
angry  that  in  my  judgment,  if  they  had  been  alone,  my  lord  would  have 
drawn  his  sword  upon  him,  [and]  with  great  words  of  defiance  bade  him 
depart.  Appleyard  went  his  way.  My  lord  called  me  to  him,  and  told 
me  that  Appleyard  was  a  very  villain,  and  with  knavery  went  a  .  .  . 

*  Here  the  writer  seems  to  be  reporting  what  he  himself  said  to  the  council. 
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Even  if  we  possessed  no  further  light  upon  the  subject  than 
what  is  contained  in  these  two  documents,  I  think  it  would  be 
sufficiently  apparent  that  anything  Appleyard  may  have  said  tend- 
ing to  implicate  his  master  in  the  death  of  Amy  Eobsart  ought 
to  be  viewed  with  very  great  suspicion.  Left  to  himself,  appa- 
rently, he  would  not  have  entertained  a  thought  of  propagating 
such  a  calumny ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  never  directly 
imputed  any  guilt  to  Leicester  whatever.  But  some  little  mystery 
remained  about  the  circumstances  of  Amy's  death,  and  Appleyard 
had  strong  inducements  to  exaggerate  everything  about  it  that 
looked  suspicious.  A  great  attempt  had  been  made  to  shake  his 
allegiance  to  his  master;  and  though  he  had  resisted  to  some 
extent,  the  consciousness  that  he  could  at  any  time  obtain  powerful 
support  in  an  act  of  villany  seems  to  have  rendered  him  a  little 
incautious  in  the  use  of  his  tongue.  The  result  was  that  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet ;  from  which  place  of  confinement 
he  addressed  the  following  very  abject  epistle  to  the  lords  of  the 
council : 

Appleyard  to  the  Council.'^ 

Most  honourable,  when  I  consider  the  greatness  of  my  faults  most 
heinously  committed,  I  both  blush  and  fear  to  write.  I  blush,  as  ashamed 
of  my  facts,  and  fear,  as  one  condemning  myself  unworthy  of  grace  at 
your  hands.  But  the  noble  clemency  I  yesterday  received  doth  somewhat 
abandon  from  me  despair,  although  shame  doth  still  remain,  for  it  cannot 
be  covered,  my  faults  being  truly  confessed  by  my  own  mouth  in  so 
honourable  a  presence ;  so  that  where  before  I  stood  in  hope  (by  your 
honourable  means  to  her  majesty)  to  have  happened  of  somewhat  in  my 
relief,  I  now  wish  rather  a  mountain  to  overwhelm  me,  and  hide  me  from 
your  sights,  than  once  to  dare  show  my  spotted  face  in  your  honourable 
presences,  for  (unworthy  of  it)  I  have  heretofore  had  place  and  counte- 
nance of  credit,  and  better  liked  of  by  all  your  honours  than  I  could 
deserve,  which  now  is  so  justly  blemished,  as  I  see  in  myself  no  possi- 
bility, as  hereby  I  can  have  comfort  in  my  life,  ever  to  recover  your  good 
opinions ;  so  that,  when  I  find  some  hope  by  forgiveness,  the  fear  of 
shame,  and  loss  of  credit  with  such  personages,  doth  altogether  drench 
me  in  despair.  My  faults,  my  lords,  which  I  [have?]  committed,  are 
against  two  noble  gentlemen,  such,  as  if  they  had  enemies,  yet  their 
enemies  could  no  ways  in  honour  detect  them ;  and  I,  a  caitiff  (in  many 
respects  bound  to  them  both)  have  attempted,  against  duty,  love,  and 
troth,  yea,  even  against  nature,  to  provoke  justly  their  ires ;  the  burden 
whereof  is  so  intolerable  (the  greatness  of  their  estates  considered)  as  not 
only  in  this  world  they  terrify  me,  but  also  the  account  that  must  further 
towards  God  be  made  doth  even  in  conscience  fear  me,  by  which  my 
senses  be  wholly  benumbed ;  whereby,  as  wisdom  is  in  me  utterly  quailed, 
so  further  I  consider  of  myself  that  my  deserts  in  both  worlds  gives  me 
summons  of  a  reprobate.'    I  stand  so  plunged  in  sorrows,  as  yet  I  see 

^  The  originals,  both  of  this  letter  and  of  that  which  follows,  are  among  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury's  MSS.  at  Hatfield. 
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small  hope  that  can  comfort  me  ;  for  as  mine  acquaintance  hath  in  most 
parts  of  this  realm  bred  great  knowledge  of  me,  so  (being  where  I  am) 
methinks  I  see  in  myself,  what  inquiry  and  what  whisperings  are,  in 
judging  of  mine  oifences,  which  (once  known)  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  move  in  your  honours  my  deliverance,  then  shall  I  stand  in  worse 
case ;  for  even  as  one  ashamed  of  light,  shall  either  wish  all  absence  of 
day,  or  else,  for  fear  of  wonderment,  must,  like  the  back  [bat],  afraid  to 
be  seen  of  the  birds,  shroud  myself  in  some  desert ;  for  I  shall  see  no 
man  look  towards  me,  whom  I  shall  not  fear  doth  behold  me,  to  gaze  of 
my  shames  committed.  So  the  more  I  consider  of  myself,  the  deeper 
causes' I  find  to  sink  in  despair. 

And  for  the  matter  of  my  sister,  wherein  like  most  noble  councillors 
you  have  in  all  justice  offered  me  your  honourable  aids  for  examination  of 
all  such  persons  as  I  shall  give  in  name  to  your  honours,  laying  reason- 
able or  likely  cause  why  I  present  them,  I  find  under  correction  of  your 
noble  favours,  my  next  way  is  to  desire  a  copy  of  the  verdict  presented 
by  the  crowner,  whereby  I  may  see  what  the  jury  have  found ;  and  that 
considered  (having  your  lordships'  favours),  to  take  some  learned  advice 
in  what  sort  I  may  best  proceed,  or  rather  how  to  begin  the  trial  of  the 
cause  ;  for  working  without  learned  counsel  I  may  wrap  myself  in  such 
errors  as  whereof  such  dangers  of  law  may  towards  myself  ensue,  as  I  in 
rashness  foresee  not ;  and  possibly  the  sight  of  the  verdict  shall  fully  satisfy 
me.  So  as  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  good  lordships,  if  my  suit  be 
not  unlawful,  I  may  first  see  that  verdict  and  then  to  stand  at  liberty  by 
advice  of  counsel  learned  to  proceed  or  not.  If,  my  lords,  in  any  part  of 
this  letter  I  offend,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  favourable  pardons,  for 
it  is  not  either  of  will  or  arrogancy  but  only  of  simplicity  ;  for  as  in  the 
former  part  of  my  letter  I  have  confessed  my  infirmity  of  wit,  so  I  know 
the  whole  will  show  the  same. 

My  good  lords,  I  beseech  you  even  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  mediators 
for  me  to  those  noble  gentlemen  against  whom  I  have  so  heinously 
trespassed;  for,  these  offences  by  them  pardoned,  I  shall  ever  apply 
myself  to  do  and  say  that  appertaineth  to  nobility,  and  never  hereafter  to 
enter  in  any  case  that  may  offend.  And  if  it  may  please  their  honours 
to  give  me  leave  to  write  to  either  of  them  one  private  letter,  I  shall  be 
most  bound  to  their  honours. 

As  my  health,  my  good  lords,  is  very  evil,  so  are  my  charges  great, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  that  I  send  ready  money  for  into  the 
towii ;  and  surely,  my  lords,  I  have  very  little,  and  I  may  not  speak  with 
any  friends  to  help  me,  so  that  I  must  very  shortly  take  what  of  alms  the 
house  will  give  me.  The  consideration  whereof  I  leave  to  your  noble 
and  pitiful  wisdoms.  And  so  with  remembrance  of  my  most  bounden 
duty  I  do  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  the  happy  preservation  of  your 
honourable  estates  long  to  endure. 

From  the  Fleet  this  present  Saturday  the  last  of  May,  Anno  1567. 

Your  honours'  most  humble  prisoner, 

John  Applyaede. 

To  the  right  honorable  and  mine  especial  good 
lords,  the  Lords  and  others  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
honourable  Council. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  council,  being  made  aware  of  the  insinua- 
tions which  Appleyard  had  thrown  out  touching  the  death  of  his 
sister,  offered  him  every  faciHty  to  make  them  good,  promising  to 
call  whatever  witnesses  he  would  name  and  have  them  examined,  if 
he  could  only  indicate  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion.  Appleyard, 
however,  begged  before  answering  to  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the 
verdict  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury ;  and  after  giving  it  his  most 
careful  attention  he  wrote  again  as  follows : 

Appleyard  to  the  Council. 

With  remembrance  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  my  singular  good  lords, 
I  received  from  your  honours,  by  Mr.  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  the  copy  of 
the  verdict,  which  in  my  other  letter  I  humbly  sued  for,  by  whom  I 
yesterday  returned  the  same  to  your  lordships  again  ;  in  which  verdict 
I  do  find,  not  only  such  proofs  testified  under  the  oaths  of  fifteen  persons, 
how  my  late  sister  by  misfortune  happened  of  death,  but  also  such 
manifest  and  plain  demonstration  thereof,  as  hath  fully  and  clearly 
satisfied  and  persuaded  me;  and  therefore,  my  lords,  commending  her 
soul  to  God,  I  have  not  further  to  say  of  that  cause.  For  I  have  of  your 
honours  required  nothing  that  might  bring  trial  of  her  unhappy  case  to 
light,  but  I  have  in  all  justice  received  the  same,  yea,  even  with  the  offer 
of  your  noble  assistances. 

Now,  my  good  lords,  although  my  offences  (which  I  have  most  truly 
to  your  honours  confessed)  been  heinous  and  such  as  deserveth  far  greater 
punishments  than  yet  I  have  tasted,  yet,  even  for  the  tender  mercies  of 
Christ,  be  good  lords  unto  me,  for  all  mine  offences  to  Almighty  God 
requires  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  and  sorrowful  heart,  and  even  for 
these  my  shameful  facts  I  cry  unto  your  honours  for  mercy,  saying  I 
am  altogether  unworthy  of  grace,  for  I  have  deeply  offended  and  did 
I  not  hope  in  the  great  pity  and  clemency  of  your  good  lordships,  the 
rage  of  my  offences  considered,  I  were  utterly  desperate.  Have  mercy, 
for  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour,  good  my  lords  ;  for  besides  imprison- 
ment, which  I  have  endured  close  a  full  month  this  night,  I  am  afflicted 
with  sickness,  and  most  miserable  poverty ;  for  by  the  truth  I  bear  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  my  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  I  have  not  money  left  to 
find  me  two  meals.  If  now  your  good  lordships  will  remit  mine  offences, 
I  will  so  warned  and  carefully  live  as  I  trust  with  ready  and  reverend 
service  to  deserve  again  some  part  of  your  noble  favours  and  credit, 
craving  pardon  for  my  long  and  tedious  letter,  and  the  like  for  my  fault 
committed  therein,  do  recommend  your  good  lordships  to  the  good  guard 
of  Almighty  God,  Whom  I  humbly  beseech  long  to  prosper  in  happy  and 
honourable  estate. 

From  the  Fleet,  this  Wednesday,  4  June  1567. 

Your  good  lordships'  most  humble  and  obedient  prisoner, 

John  Applyard. 

To  the  right  honorable,  mine  especial  good 
lords  and  others  of  H.  M.  most  honourable 
council. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  « 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  Appleyard  made  a  rash  insinuation 

which  when  it  was  brought  home  to  him  he  was  unable,  I  will  not 

say  to  substantiate,  but  even  to  render  plausible.     The  coroner's 

inquest  which  he  had  been  invited  to  watch  at  the  time,  and  which 

he  was  again  allowed  to  examine  seven  years  after  the  event,  showed 

such  conclusive  evidence  of  accidental  death  that  it  fairly  baffled 

the  most  interested  efforts  to  make  out  a  case  to  the  contrary. 

But  even  this  was  not  all ;  for  it  appears  by  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry 

Nevill  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  which  Canon  Jackson  has  discovered 

among  the  MSS.  in  the  marquis  of  Bath's  collection  at  Longleat, 

that  on  Friday,  6  June,  two  days  after  the  date  of  Appleyard's  last 

letter  to  the  council,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber 

and  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  cast  imputations  on  Leicester 

solely  out  of  malice.     *He  had  been  about  it,'  he  owned,  Hhese 

three  years,  and  now,  because  he  could  not  go  thorough  with  his 

business  to  promote,  he  fell  in  this  rage  against  my  lord  and  would 

have  accused  him  of  three  things  :  (1)  of  killing  his  wife ;  (2)  of 

sending  the  Lord  Derby  into  Scotland ;  (3)  for  letting  the  queen 

from  marriage.'  ^     Two  of  these  accusations,  it  will  be  observed, 

were  the  very  charges  the  unknown  merchant  would   have  hired 

him  to  promote ;  but  if  we  are  now  to  understand  that  he  had  been 

intriguing  for  three  years  against  his  patron,  it  would  seem  that  he 

was  not  really  entrapped  as  he  pretended,  but  had  only  arranged 

that  it  might  appear  so. 

These  things  must  have  been  well  remembered  many  years  after 
Appleyard's  confession  ;  and  the  accusation  was  not  revived  till  the 
publication  of  the  scurrilous  pamphlet  attributed  to  Father  Parsons, 
entitled  '  Leicester's  Commonwealth,'  which  was  printed  abroad  and 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  England  in  1585.  A  circular  wa& 
immediately  addressed  in  the  queen's  name  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  its  suppression,  denouncing  it  as  an  infamous  publication, 
'  containing  notoriously  slanderous  and  hateful  matter  against  her 
right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin  the  earl  of  Leicester,  one 
of  her  principal  noblemen  and  chief  councillors  of  estate  ;  of  which 
most  malicious  and  wicked  imputations  her  majesty  in  her  own  clear 
kno2vledge  doth  declare  and  testify  his  innocency  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  that  effect  hath  written  her  gracious  letters  signed  with  her 
own  hand  to  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  London, 
where  it  is  likely  these  books  would  be  chiefly  cast  abroad.'  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  for  those  who  have  no  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth  to 
undervalue  testimony  like  this ;  but  from  the  evidences  already 
adduced  I  think  it  will  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  language 
used  in  contradicting  the  slander  was  fully  justified  by  the  facts. 
Further  on,  it  is  added  with  greater  warmth  *  that  her  highness  not 
only  knoweth  in  assured  certainty  the  books  and  libels  against  the 

*  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  1882,  p.  433. 
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said  earl  to  be  most  malicious,  false,  and  slanderous,  and  such  as 

none  but  a devil  himself  could  dream  to  be  true,  but  also 

thinketh  to  be,  of  the  fulness  of  malice,  subtly  contrived  to  the  note 
and  discredit  of  her  princely  government  of  this  realm ;  as  though 
her  majesty  should  have  failed  in  good  judgement  and  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  so  principal  a  councillor  about  her,  or  be  without  taste 
or  care  of  all  justice  and  conscience,  in  suffering  such  heinous  and 
monstrous  crimes  as  by  the  said  books  and  libels  be  infamously 
imputed,  to  pass  unpunished ;  or  finally,  at  the  least,  to  want  either 
good  skill,  ability,  or  courage,  (if  she  knew  these  enormities  were 
true)  to  call  any  subject  of  hers  whatsoever  to  render  sharp  account 
of  them  according  to  the  force  and  effect  of  her  laws.'  ^ 

The  words,  perhaps,  are  a  little  overcharged  with  passion  ;  but 
even  kings  and  queens,  after  all,  are  human.  Who  would  not  have 
felt  strongly  on  being  assailed  with  calumnies  so  unscrupulous — all 
the  more  so  when  a  dignified  silence  would  itself  have  been  open  to 
misconstruction  ?  For  my  part,  I  must  own  I  wonder  how  historians 
who  have  read  these  words  can  so  readily  believe  still  in  the  weak- 
ness, indiscretion,  or  indifference  to  justice  here  so  indignantly 
repudiated.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  royalty  shows  itself  so  warm 
in  its  own  defence,  and  manifests  so  strong  a  sense  of  its  own  high 
responsibilities. 

James  Gairdner. 

*  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  i.  158-9. 
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Paris  under  the  last  Valois  Kings 

THAT  three  centuries  ago  Paris  was  the  Elysium  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  a  circumstance  perhaps  insufficiently  recog- 
nised :  yet  evidence  of  the  fact  is  abundant.  *  This  is  not  a  city, 
it  is  a  little  world,'  was  the  exclamation  of  Charles  V.  Andrea 
Navagero,  ambassador  from  'that  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy,'  declared  that  for 
beauty,  wealth,  and  gaiety  the  French  capital  might  well  rival 
Venice.^  In  1572,  the  cartographers,  Braun  and  Hohenbergius, 
wrote  still  more  emphatically  in  language  pirated  fifty  years 
later  by  Hentzner :  Lutetia  Parisiorum  fertilissimi  regni  Francici 
caput  Clique  metropolis,  magnitudine  incredihili  nohilium,  mercatorum, 
civium  et  studiosorum  frequentid,  cedificiormn  et  puhlicorum  et  priva- 
torum  splendore,  non  viodo  nniversce  Gallics  sed  maximis  totius 
Europce  civitatibm  prcefertur.^  To  this  I  will  only  add  the  testimony 
of  Montaigne,  who  affirmed  that  Paris  and  its  fauxbourgs  covered 
an  area  equal  to  that  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  old  and  new  Eome.^ 

To  pass  from  the  perfected  conception  of  Baron  Haussmann 
to  the  capital  of  the  Valois  kings,  from  the  theatre  of  Napoleonic 
coups  d'etat  to  that  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  from  the 
excesses  of  the  Commune  to  those  of  the  League,  is  a  feat  prac- 
ticable enough  to  the  most  prosaic  imagination ;  so  numerous  are 
the  itineraries,  descriptions,  and  histories  produced  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  honour  of  the  new  metropolis 
of  art  and  science,  of  pleasure  and  of  crime.  Amongst  the  more 
valuable  contributors  to  this  mass  of  literature  we  find  the  brilliant 
advocate  Estienne  Pasquier,  who  expounds  the  growth  of  the  civic 
government ;  the  monk  Dubreul,  who  deals  chiefly  with  the  eccle- 
siastical foundations ;  Belleforest  and  Sauval,  who  work  less  satis- 
factorily on  a  more  general  plan ;  Corrozet,  who  appears  the  prince 
of  cicerones ;  and  Lippomano,  who-  blends  the  astuteness  of  a  diplo- 
matist with  the  garrulity  of  a  special  correspondent.    Contemporary 

*  Relations  des  Atnhassadeurs  vinitiens  dc.  Eecueillies  et  traduites  par  M.  N. 
Tommaseo,  1835.     Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

'  Braun  et  Hohenbergius,  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Pauli  Hentzneri 
(J.  C.)  Itinerarium.     Norimbergffi,  1629,  p.  127. 

'  Montaigne  (Michel  de),  Journal  d\in  Voyage  en  Italie,  ed.  1744,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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illustrations  to  their  labours  are  found  in  the  maps  furnished  by 
Miinster,  Braun,  Melchior  Tavernier,  and  Bertelli.  As  appendices 
we  have  the  writings  of  Delamare,  Felibien,  Lobineau,  and  Piganiol 
de  la  Force,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  followed  as  reverent 
disciples  in  the  steps  of  the  old  topographers.  From  these  treasures 
I  have  confined  my  choice  to  the  representation  of  Paris  as  it  existed 
for  the  bourgeoisie. 

Of  old,  the  capital  had  been  divided  into  the  island  or  city,  the 
town,  and  the  university.  A  semicircle  traced  on  a  plan  of  modern 
Paris  from  the  Pont  Koyal  to  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  making  the 
Porte  St.  Denis  the  centre  of  the  arc,  would  show  the  extent  of  the 
town  walls  as  delineated  in  Belleforest's  map.  An  ellipse  drawn 
from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  through  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  to  the  Pont 
de  la  Tournelle  would  perform  a  like  service  for  the  university. 
Beyond  stretched  the  Fauxbourgs  St.  Germain,  St.  Michel,  St. 
Jacques,  St.  Marcel,  and  St.  Victor,  with  '  splendid  mansions  a  la 
rovianesque,  a  la  grecque,  or  a  la  moderne.'  It  seemed  to  Corrozet 
*  as  if  Paris  never  would  be  finished.'  ^  The  princes  and  nobles 
forsook  their  old  historic  hotels,  and  with  the  wealthier  merchants 
established  themselves  in  these  new  suburbs.  They  were  followed 
by  half-ruined  provincial  families  who  sought  to  evade  the  taille, 
and  by  the  more  restless  of  the  city  artisans,  who  hoped  for  im- 
munity from  trade  restrictions.^  Meanwhile,  within  the  walls  a 
perpetual  tumult  was  maintained  by  a  population  estimated  at  from 
400,000  to  1,000,000.  'Men,  women,  and  children  passed  their 
lives,  if  not  actually  in  the  streets,  at  all  events  at  their  shop  door,' 
screaming  and  vociferating.  An  endless  throng  of  carts,  mules, 
and  impediments  of  every  kind  blocked  the  thoroughfares,  till 
nervous  strangers  like  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  a  pitiable  state  of  deafness  and  vertigo. 

*  Marvellously  rich '  were  the  shops  in  the  Kues  St.  Denis, 
St.  Honore,  and  St.  Martin ;  but  '  the  chiefe  streetes  of  the  Island 
are  the  very  Bridges.'  ^  Historians  never  tired  of  repeating  how 
strangers  would  invariably  make  the  mistake  experienced  by  the 
eulogistic  Piedmontese : 

Pontes  tarn  multis  munitos  aedibus  atque 
Artificum  manibus,  nusquam  apparentibus  undis 
Fluminis,  ut,  si  quis  pertranseat  inscius  illos, 
Se  transire  aliquas  ignoret  fluminis  undas ; 
Quod,  ne  vera  negem,  prinium  michi  contigit  ipsi.* 

'  Corrozet  (Gilles),  Les  Antiguitez,  Croniques,  et  Singularitez  de  Paris,  1586,. 
pp.  212,  161. 

-  Delamare   (Nicholas),    Traite  de  la  Police,  fol.  Paris,  1705-38,   vol.  i.  liv.  i. 
titre  vi.  pp.  79,  80. 

3  Moryson  (Fynes),  Itinerary,  1617,  part  i.  p.  194. 

*  Histoire  gindrale  de  Paris;    Collection  Haussmann.    Paris  et  ses  Historiens 
aux  14*  et  15"  SUcles,  1867 ;  Antoni  Astensis  Epistolce  Heroicce,  p.  530. 
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On  the  Petit  Pont  the  apothecaries  displayed  *  beautiful  bowls 
filled  with  the  most  recherche  remedies.'  The  millers  on  the  Pont 
aux  Meuniers  turned  the  water  power  to  account.  The  lath  and 
mortar  houses  on  the  old  wooden  Pont  au  Change  belonged  to  the 
goldsmiths,  and  contained  a  treasure  of  wealth  that  could  not  be 
equalled  in  any  other  European  capital.  Nevertheless,  of  the 
bridges  that  connected  the  town  to  the  city,  and  consequently  to 
the  university,  the  Pont  Notre-Dame  was  the  only  one  available  for 
carts  and  horses.^  To  such  traffic  must  be  added  *  incredible 
swarins  of  judicial  and  legal  officers,  litigants,  agents,  merchants, 
bankers,'  pleasure-seeking  cavaliers  and  ladies  who  were  ever 
moving  to  and  from  that  wonderful  Palais,  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  centre  of  interests  as  diverse  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Troops  of  barefooted  pilgrims  journeyed  thither  from 
afar  to  worship  the  instruments  of  our  redemption  enshrined  at  the 
Sainte-Chapelle.  The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  held  a  yet  larger 
congregation  on  *  the  plain  pitched  walke '  open  to  the  sky  which 
served  as  the  ^Pallace  of  Exchange.'^  In  celebration  of  royal 
entries  or  marriages,  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  feasted  in  the 
great  hall.  Their  banquet  would  be  spread  on  that  marble  table 
which  the  comedians  of  the  basoche  periodically  used  as  a  stage,^ 
and  round  which  the  chief  law  officers  of  the  crown  habitually  sat 
to  sell  justice  to  the  highest  bidder.  '  In  Paris  the  court  of  justice 
may  be  considered  as  hell,'  says  Cellini.  He  moreover  avers  that 
from  its  scenes  of  din  and  uproar  Dante  had  derived  ideas  for 
his  Inferno.  Every  spare  corner  in  the  Pandemonium  was  leased 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  Palais  either  to  lawyers  pour  y  assigner  lieu 
a  leurs  parties,^  or  to  tradesmen  who  were  mostly  booksellers. 
Eound  the  interior  of  the  courtyards  artisans  erected  their  sheds. 
The  corridors  within  favoured  many  a  lover's  assignation,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  III  became  the  resort  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  Here  and  in  the  adjoining  Salle  des  Merciers  dealers 
exhibited  all  manner  of  merchandise,  from  old  clothes  to  the  latest 
novelty  in  ladies'  attire,  or  those  elegant  nicknacks  for  which  the 
city  was  already  celebrated.-^ 

The  seat  of  the  Paris  parliament  and  of  the  various  government 
offices,  *  to  discourse  on  the  duties  of  all  the  place-holders  in  the 
Palais  would  be  endless.'  ^  The  courts  opened  at  six  o'clock  during 
the  summer,  at  seven  during  the  winter  months.  The  judges  would 
sit  an  extra  hour  on  receipt  of  an  ecu  from  each  contending  party.^ 

'  Amb.  v6n.  vol.  ii.  p.  598.     Moryson,  part  iii.  p.  69. 
2  Coryat  (Tom),  Crttdities,  1611,  ed.  1776,  p.  30. 

^  Sauval  (Henri  de),  Histoire  et  Becherches  des  Antiguitez  de  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
1724,  in  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

*  Dubreul  (J.)  TMdtre  des  Antiquitez  de  Paris,  1639,  4to.  p.  171. 

*  Amb.  v4n.  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 

'  Miinster,  Cosniographie  universelle,  1575,  vol.  i.  p.  184.       '  Amb.  vin.  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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Prancis  I  would  give  the  nomination  of  a  general  des  monnaies  to  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Eoye  pottr  en  fair e  son  proffict.^  As  a  rule,  however, 
every  appointment,  whether  in  the  legal,  judicial,  or  financial  de- 
partment, was  purchased  direct  from  the  crown  and  could  only  be 
held  by  the  hourgeoisie.  Small  unsalaried  places  would  fetch  1,000 
livres.^  The  post  of  a  conseiller  du  parlement  cost  6,000  livres ; 
his  pay  amounted  to  one -tenth  of  that  sum.^  The  conseiller  of  a 
minor  court  received  100  livres,'*  a  stipend  less  than  that  of  a  cure. 
Office  being  bought  for  life  could  be  sold  again  by  the  possessor. 
In  1580,  M.  Brisson  gave  60,000  livres  to  M.  de  Bellievre  to  vacate 
in  his  favour  a  presidentship  in  the  Grande  Chambre.  Je  laisse 
a  penser  come  le  peuple  de  France  pouvoit  attendre  bonne  justice 
d^officiers  pourveuz  cVestats  si  cherement  acheptez.^ 

Large  as  was  the  number  of  placemen,  not  less  formidable  was 
the  array  of  their  subordinates.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the 
basoche,  or  society  of  lawyers'  clerks,  practising  in  the  Palais  and 
the  Chatelet  comprised  nearly  10,000  members.  Among  other 
privileges  they  were  ruled  by  an  elective  king,  a  chancellor,  and  a 
full  complement  of  civil  officials.^  Their  military  staff  maintained 
the  discipline  of  their  armed  levies.  Their  martial  zeal  was  proved 
by  the  manner  in  which  6,000  of  their  troops  aided  to  suppress  a 
revolt  in  Guienne  in  1548.  Their  terpsichorean  agility  was  dis- 
played in  the  dances  they  occasionally  performed  for  the  king's 
delectation.'^  At  the  same  time  their  literary  and  histrionic  efforts 
gained  them  a  permanent  place  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  French 
drama. 

Out  of  the  165  individuals  in  Paris  and  the  fauxbourgs  who 
demanded  seignorial  rights,^  a  large  proportion  claimed  also  the 
prerogative  of  seignorial  justice.  To  those  who  were  able  to  en- 
force their  pretensions  were  due  the  thirteen  different  local  tribunals 
in  which  temporal  authority  was  exercised  by  seculars  or  eccle- 
siastics.^ Till  1547  each  boasted  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment ;  each  possessed  its  own  dungeons  and  gibbet. ^^  Para- 
mount as  the  royal  representative  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the 
prevot  de  Paris.  He  presided  at  the  Grand  Chatelet,  ^^  the  ear- 
liest of  Lutetian  citadels.  A  quaint  crescent-shaped  mass,  whose 
numerous  and  irregularly  built  turrets  still  guarded  the  Pont  au 
Change,  and  whose  portal  was  still  called  the  Gate  of  Paris,  even 

*  Cimber,  Archives  curieuses  de  VHistoire  de  France,  serie  1%  tome  iii.  p.  97. 

-  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois   de  Paris   sous   le  Begne  de  Francois  I,  publ.   par 
L.  Lalanne,  1854,  pp.  123,  124. 
3  Amb.  v6n.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

*  Miraulmont  (P.  de),  M4moire  sur  VOrigine  des  Cours  dx.  dans  Vancien  Palais, 
1584,  p.  84. 

5  Journal  de  Henri  III,  par  N.  Poulain,  1621,  pp.  74,  75.        «  Corrozet,  p.  118. 

'  F^libien  et  Lobineau,  Hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1725,  fol.  vol.  iv.  p.  634. 

«  Dubreul,  p.  802.  9  Corrozet,  p.  203. 

'"  Sauval,  vol.  ii.  p.  590.  "  Corrozet,  pp.  49,  50. 
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as  in  the  days  when  taxes  had  been  there  received,  and  justice 
administered  under  Eoman  provosts  and  in  Caesar's  name.  On 
the  prevofs  assistant,  the  lieutenant  civile  devolved  the  supervision 
of  the  various  tradesmen  and  purveyors,  as  also  the  settlement  of 
matters  connected  with  leases,  sales,  contracts,  wills,  &c.  The 
monopoly  of  drawing  out  all  such  deeds  belonged  to  the  notaries  of 
the  chatelet.  The  title  of  the  lieutenant  criminel  was  indicative  of  his 
duties.  He  and  his  civil  colleague  had  the  aid  of  thu-ty-two  com- 
missaires  distributed  amongst  the  sixteen  districts  of  Paris.  They 
were  enjoined  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  circumstances  and 
migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  seize  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  vagabonds,  blasphemers,  or  any  who  ventured  abroad  at 
night  without  carrying  a  lighted  candle.  Further,  the  chatelet 
had  at  its  command  the  sergens  a  clieval  et  a  verge  (tipstaves)  and 
the  sergens  du  chevalier  du  guet  (police  constables).  Of  the  latter 
some  w^ere  posted  in  sentry-boxes  in  the  main  thoroughfares; 
others  *  patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  making,  however,  such  a 
clatter  that  evil-doers  had  plenty  of  time  to  escape.'  ^  In  fact,  the 
authorities  acknowledged  in  their  own  edicts  that  '  endless  were  the 
complaints  they  received  of  rioters,  housebreakers,  and  murderers.' 
Doubtless  they  were  more  successful  in  their  proceedings  against 
the  indigent  and  often  starving  university  students  who  were 
threatened  with  the  halter  unless  they  desisted  from  singing  saluts 
in  the  streets  for  alms.^  During  the  captivity  of  Francis  I,  the 
political  influence  of  small  school  children  was  regarded  as  dangerous 
to  the  state.  Their  annual  election  of  a  little  king  was  forbidden, 
as  also  the  singing  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  used  in  the  game : 

Vive  la  France  et  son  alliance  ! 
Vive  la  France  et  le  roy  aussi !  ^ 

The  choice  of  their  own  magistrate,  the  jyrevdt  des  marchands, 
belonged  by  right  to  the  municipality.  Too  often,  however,  the 
echevins  found  themselves  forced  to  elect  the  king's  nominee  to 
reign  in  the  hotel  de  ville.  He  held  the  keys  of  Paris,*  controlled 
the  river  traffic,  levied  taxes  on  all  provisions  entering  the  town,'^ 
granted  passports,^  commanded  the  civic  garrison  with  its  archers, 
crossbowmen,  and  arquebusiers,  ruled  the  municipal  police,  and 
appointed  'the  quarteniers,  cinquanteniers,  and  dixiniers  to  regulate 
their  respective  districts  as  colonels,  captains,  and  lieutenants 
regulate  their  regiments.' '     He  also  performed  the  functions  of  a 

'  Avih.  vm.  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  ^  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois,  p.  453. 

^  Ibid.  p.  233.     Pasquier  gives  the  original  version  as  : 
'  Vive  I'enfance  et  son  alliance  ! 
Vive  I'enfance  et  son  roy  aussi  1 ' 
Hecherches,  vol.  i.  p.  877. 

*  Miinster,  Cosmograpliie  (Belleforest),  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

*  Sauval,  vol.  iii.  pp.  245,  246.        «  Miinster,  vol.  i.  p.  180.         ''  Corrozet,  p.  67. 
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metropolitan  board  of  works,  of  a  guardian  of  highways,  of  a 
sanitary  inspector,  and  of  a  poor  law  commission.  Through  his 
agency  were  raised  the  '  gifts '  demanded  by  the  sovereign.  Not 
satisfied  with  these,  Henry  III  would  make  summary  and  illegal 
seizure  of  all  the  moneys  in  the  municipal  treasury.^ 

The  boundary  between  the  royal  and  civic  magistrate,  the  j^revot 
de  Paris  and  the  prevot  des  marchands,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define. 
Yet  it  was  more  amicably  observed  than  the  limits  within  which 
Francis  I  sought  to  confine  the  temporal  power  of  the  great  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  ancient  of  French 
religious  foundations,  that  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  In  time  of  calamity 
her  precious  relics  would  be  carried  to  and  from  Notre-Dame  with 
every  mark  of  devout  reverence,  and  escorted  by  all  the  notables 
in  church  and  state.  That  his  prayers  for  the  public  weal  were 
accepted  by  God,  and  that  his  desire  would  be  granted,  was  the  con- 
viction of  each  individual  in  the  long  procession.^  Honour  to  the 
powerful  patron  saint  necessitated  honour  to  the  priests  attached  to 
her  service.  Hence  her  ecclesiastical  court  was  independent  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  of  the  primate,  and  of  all  save  the  Holy  Father. 
Even  he,  on  visiting  the  capital,  repaired  to  her  shrine  and  took 
oath  to  respect  the  privileges  of  her  community.  Her  convent,  sur- 
rounded with  high  embattled  walls  and  extensive  fortifications,  re- 
sembled a  feudal  castle  rather  than  a  religious  house.  Over  a  large 
part  of  the  university  of  Saint  Marcel  her  abbots  enjoyed  les 
droits  de  haute  moyenne  et  basse  justice,  de  faire  hruler,  d'auhaine  et 
d^Espagne  et  autres  belles  particularitez  appropriees  aux  seigneurs  qui 
ont  droit  de  plain  haubert.  Et  pource  ils  out  leurs  jwisons,  juges, 
greffierSf  procureurs  fiscal  et  autres  officiers  de  justice.^  "With  their 
co-rivals  for  temporal  power,  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  the  abbots  of 
St.  Martin,  they  maintained  a  ceaseless  triangular  duel,  whilst  one 
and  all  were  ever  ready  to  wage  their  strength  against  that  of  the 
chatelet.  An  incident,  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, deserves  narration  for  the  sake  of  the  consummate  insolence 
therein  exhibited.  In  1408  two  students  committed  homicide  and 
were  hanged  by  order  of  the  prevdt  de  Paris.  The  university  con- 
sidered this  an  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction.  They  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  the  judge  was  not  only  the  royal  representa- 
tive, but  withal  the  special  guardian  of  their  own  privileges.  They 
condemned  him  to  cut  down  the  corpses,  to  kiss  their  lips,  and  in 
ludicrously  penitential  guise  to  convey  the  bodies  to  the  church  of 
the  Mathurins."* 

That  these  religious  corporations  had  a  strong  basis  for  their 
claims,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  peruse  the  charters  granted 
them  by  earlier  sovereigns.     Francis  I  acted  on  expediency  rather 

'  Memoires  Jourjiaux  de  Pierre  de  VEstoile,  ed.  1876,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59-61. 

«  Corrozet,  pp.  13,  14.  ^  Dubreul,  p.  210.  '  Corrozet,  pp.  135,  136. 
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than  facts  when  he  declared  that  the  privileges  the  priests  had 
thus  secured  they  had  obtained  by  mere  usurpation,  when  he 
repeatedly  reversed  their  judgments  and  denied  their  right  to  inflict 
capital  punishment.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
in  Paris  his  own  tribunal  as  the  one  supreme  court  of  common  law, 
*  he  determined  to  suppress  all  these  seignorial  justices.  Letters 
to  that  effect  were  issued  Feb.  16, 1539,  but  were  never  carried  into 
execution.  This  important  reform  was  postponed  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  le  Grand.'  ^ 

According  to  the  old-established  system  convicts  were  sent  to 
man  the  navy.  Under  the  sanction  of  Henry  II  it  had  been 
attempted  to  transport  some  of  the  most  dangerous  felons  to  the 
Brazils,  that  they  might  *  gain  the  barbarous  natives  to  the  right 
knowledge  of  God  and  to  the  exercise  of  true  religion.'  ^  Still  the 
numerous  gaols  of  Paris  continued  full  to  overflowing.  The  pillory 
was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  halles.  It  was  sometimes  occupied 
by  bankrupts,^  sometimes  by  the  lepers  and  plague- suspects  who 
had  infringed  the  quarantine  regulations. '^  Heretics  were  burnt  in 
front  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  pig  market,  in  the  halles,  and  in  the 
cemeteries.  In  1535  the  practice  was  somewhat  checked  by  Paul  III, 
'  who,  learning  the  execrable  and  horrible  justice  taken  by  Francis  I 
on  the  Lutherans,'  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king.*  For 
the  punishment  of  ordinary  malefactors,  gibbets  were  scattered  all 
over  the  town,  and  were  constantly  at  work.  Occasionally  the 
executioner's  hand  was  stayed :  the  criminal  had  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold, when  at  the  last  moment  a  girl  advanced  from  the  crowd, 
demanded  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  by  right  of  custom  obtained 
his  release.^  The  maitre  des  haufes  oeuvres  made  the  more  elaborate 
exhibitions  of  his  skill  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  It  was  there  that 
Salfede  was  torn  in  piece  by  horses,  strangled,  beheaded,  and 
quartered  whilst  Henry  III  and  his  young  queen  witnessed  the 
spectacle  from  the  hotel  de  ville.'^  There  similar  tortures  ended 
the  sufferings  of  Jean  Poltrot,  the  assassin,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Orleans  to  Paris  fast  bound  to  the  corpse  of  the  due  de  Guise.* 
There,  too,  in  1587  was  Chantepie  broken  on  the  wheel.  With 
intent  to  kill  his  wife's  lover,  he  had  conveyed  to  him  a  casket  of 
such  cunning  workmanship  that,  when  the  lid  was  raised,  six-and- 
thirty  pistol  barrels  sent  twice  as  many  bullets  whizzing  through 
the  room.® 

'  Delamare  (N.)  Traitd  de  la  Police,  1705-38,  fol.  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  titre  ix.  p.  140. 

-  Haton  (Claude),  Mimoires  de,  Bdcit  des  Evdnements  accomplis  de  1553  d  1582,  publ. 
par  F.  Bourquelot,  1857,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

3  Sauval,  vol.  ii.  p.  602.  *  Delamare,  vol.  i.  liv.  iv.  titre  xiii.  p.  617. 

*  Journal  d^un  Bourgeois,  p.  458. 

®  Archives  curieuses,  serie  1,  vol.  viii.  p.  371.  Buchon,  Collection  des  Chroniques 
'iiationales,  vol.  xl.  p.  401.  '  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  107. 

»  Haton,  vol.  i.  p.  324.  »  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  210. 
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But  place  of  direst  portent  to  fallen  statesmen,  disgraced 
favourites,  and  defaulting  treasurers,  was  Montfaucon.  Coryat 
described  it  as  '  the  fayrest  gallowes  that  ever  I  saw,  built  upon  a 
little  hillocke '  outside  Paris,  and  consisting  *  of  fourteen  pillars  of 
free  stone.'  The  culprit's  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  he  was 
placed  on  a  tumbrel,  the  executioner  preceded  him  on  horseback, 
the  priest  walked  by  his  side.  Passing  up  the  Kue  St.  Denis,  a 
halt  was  made  before  the  gate  of  the  Filles  Dieu,  where  the  suf- 
ferer received  from  the  nuns  the  bread  and  wine  known  as  le 
dernier  morceau  du  patient.  Then  the  procession  hurried  on  through 
the  Porte  St.  Denis  to  the  Aceldama  of  Paris.  There  the  offender 
expiated  his  crimes,  real  or  imaginary,  surrounded  by  the  rotting 
and  mangled  corpses  of  less  noteworthy  delinquents  who  had  been 
executed  within  the  walls,  and  the  equally  mutilated  effigies  of  those 
who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight.^  Of  justice  in  masquerade 
some  curious  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  prefecture 
for  1539.  The  missing  criminal  had  belonged  to  the  chatelet.  A 
shirt  with  ruffles  was  bought  for  8  sols  ;  a  pair  of  black  trunk  hose 
for  20  sols ;  and  an  advocate's  robe  was  hired  for  12  sols.  A  lay 
figure  made  by  a  painter  for  4  livres  8  sols  was  apparelled  in  these 
garments.^  Attended  by  a  priest,  it  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold 
and  executed  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  would  have  been  shown 
to  the  living  subject.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  judicial  barbarities,  Belleforest  affirms 
that  *  nowhere  were  the  poor  so  delicately  fed.'  This  duty,  hitherto 
performed  by  the  church  and  the  feudal  seignor,  had  recently 
devolved  on  the  state.  The  change  had  necessitated  a  new  system. 
This  was  provided  in  1544  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  was 
entitled  the  Bureau  des  Pauvres.^  Under  its  regulation  the  jprocureur 
du  roi  was  installed  as  the  roi  iirotecteur  des  pam-res.  Thirty- two 
bourgeois  commissaires,  comprising  nobles,  counsellors,  ecclesiastics, 
lawyers,  and  merchants,  were  appointed  to  collect  alms  from  house- 
holds and  in  churches,  and  to  act  as  relieving  officers  in  the  sixteen 
quai'tiers  of  the  capital.  They  carried  the  public  bounty  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  acquainted  themselves  with  their  necessities. 
For  the  aged  and  infirm  they  found  shelter  in  the  Hopital  des 
Petites  Maisons  at  St.  Germain.  Little  destitute  children  were 
boarded  out  amongst  their  own  relatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
bureau ,  those  older  were  apprenticed  to  tradesmen,  or  sent  to  the 
Hopital  de  la  Trinite  in  the  Kue  St.  Denis,  a  large  industrial  school 
where  the  blue-coated  inmates  were  instructed  in  every  description 
of  handicraft.  The  orphans  of  citizens  were  consigned  to  the 
Hopital  du  Saint-E sprit,  those  of  strangers  to  the  Enfants-Eouges. 

'  Sauval,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.    Also  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  Description  historique  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  1765,  vol.  iv.  pp.  78-80. 

2  Sauval,  vol.  iii.  p.  622.        =*  Ainb.  v4n,  vol.  ii.  p.  614.        *  Dubreul,  pp.  699-706. 
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Poor  travellers  were  directed  to  St.  Gervais,  whilst  Les  Filles-Dieu 
offered  a  temporary  refuge  to  women  on  their  journeys  or  pilgrim- 
ages. The  distress  of  les  j^nuvres  honteux  was  privately  alleviated 
by  the  cure  or  churchwarden.  The  commissaires  met  twice  a  week 
at  the  bureau  in  the  Place  de  Greve  to  arrange  accounts,  to 
assess  those  citizens  who  refused  voluntary  contributions,  and  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  poor.  A  master  barber  was  always 
present  on  these  occasions  to  relieve  the  afflicted  and  to  detect 
the  impostor.  A  doctor  and  a  surgeon  were  yearly  nominated  to 
attend  the  paupers  in  their  own  dwellings.  Every  barber,  before 
he  could  graduate  as  a  master,  had  to  practise  gratuitously  for  six 
months  amongst  the  sick  poor  of  the  district  allotted  to  him.  Few 
of  the  officers  of  the  bureau  received  any  emolument  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Thus  during  the  plague  in  1553  the  municipality 
was  required  to  engage  four  doctors  and  six  barbers  at  stipends 
varying  from  400  to  120  livres.^ 

With  equal  zeal  did  the  bureau  attack  their  supplementary  task, 
the  repression  of  mendicancy.  They  rigidly  struck  off  their  lists 
unworthy  claimants  for  aid,  including  those  who  neglected  to  wear  on 
the  right  shoulder  the  red  and  yellow  cross  that  was  the  pauper's 
badge.  Strolling  and  penniless  waifs  w^ere  returned  to  their  own 
provinces,  '  for  Paris  cannot  support  the  poor  of  the  whole  kingdom.* 
Able-bodied  but  incorrigible  beggars  were  imprisoned  at  night,  and 
by  day  were  chained  together  in  couples  and  taken  out  to  work  as 
scavengers.^ 

The  leper-houses  were  under  the  direction  of  the  order  of 
St.  Lazare.  Sufferers  from  erysipelas  were  treated  at  the  Hopital 
St.  Antoine.  But  the  H6tel-I)ieu  was  the  only  general  hospital. 
Early  in  the  century  the  surveillance  had  been  transferred  from 
the  church  to  the  municipality.  The  nursing  w^as  entrusted  to 
the  St.  Augustine  nuns :  Pour  les  gaiges  et  loyers  elles  out  la 
grace  de  Dieu  et  auront  Paradis  a  la  fin.  Curious  must  have  been 
the  spectacle  yearly  witnessed  on  Easter  day  when  the  gold- 
smiths' wives  attired  in  all  their  bravery  betook  themselves  to 
the  hospital  wards  to  tend  the  sick,  to  dress  their  w^ounds,^  and 
to  lay  public  claim  to  that  gift  of  charity  which  Belleforest  notes 
as  the  special  attribute  of  the  Parisian  lady.  Nor  was  the  custom 
unattended  with  danger,  for  so  fetid  was  the  atmosphere  that  in 
1531  the  little  children  admitted  as  patients  died  daily  from  its 
poisonous  effects. "^  Even  after  the  addition  made  to  the  establish- 
ment by  Duprat's  wealth,  the  accommodation  must  have  been  sorely 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  fast  increasing  population.  Felibien 
relates  how  into  one  curtainless  pallet  would  be  thrust  six  and  even 
nine  sufferers,  the  plague- stricken  together  with  those  prostrated  by 

'  Felibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  762.  -  Felibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  713. 

^  Dubreul,  p.  60.  *  Sauval,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 
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other  maladies.^  When  discharged  as  cured  they  were  fed  at  their 
own  homes  for  one  week  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The 
bodies  of  those  who  died  could  be  obtained  by  the  surgeons  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection.^ 

When  Machiavelli  visited  Paris  he  found  una  moria  si  grancle 
che  ve  ne  muore  ink  di  mille  al  cli.  Throughout  the  century  pubhc 
and  private  records  testify  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  plague  and 
other  epidemics.  Aucunement  nette  was  the  usual  report  of  an 
official  inspection  of  the  town.  Filth  and  mud  lined  the  streets, 
and  were  piled  up  against  the  gates  of  the  churches.  When  large 
crowds  were  expected,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Louise 
of  Savoy,  the  prevot  de  Paris  ordered  the  interment  of  the  corpses 
and  other  relics  of  humanity  that  were  attached  to  the  gibbets  and 
walls,  lest  the  tainted  air  should  produce  a  pestilence.^  After  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  dead  lay  exposed  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  the  summer  sun  ;  at  last  the  prevot  des  marchands  em- 
ployed the  gravediggers  of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Innocents,  who  for 
20  livres  buried  1,100  bodies  in  eight  days.^  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  still  more  frequently  in  times  of  sickness,  the  clergy 
would  delay  or  refuse  to  bury  the  poor  till  assured  that  the  deceased 
had  remembered  the  interests  of  the  church  in  their  last  testa- 
ment.^ 

In  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  approached  through  the  shambles 
of  the  halles,  was  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  Its  age  was 
already  reckoned  by  centuries.  La  terre  on  dit  estre  si  pourris- 
sante  qiCun  corps  Immain  y  est  consomme  en  neuf  jours.^  Dogs 
prowled  undisturbed  amongst  the  bones  with  which  the  place  was 
strewn.  At  night  thieves  and  other  desperate  characters  found 
sanctuary  within  its  walls.  The  medical  faculty  urged  the  need  of 
closing  a  burial-ground  which  was  at  once  a  scandal  to  decency  and 
a  danger  to  the  public  health,  but  in  vain.  A  prolongation  of  its 
existence  was  insured  by  a  method  of  which  the  loathsomeness 
could  only  be  palliated  on  the  score  that  it  provided  the  Parisians 
with  tres  belles  et  bonnes  glasses  a  representer  la  grandeur  et  Vim- 
pertinence  de  nostre  vanite  humaineJ  The  limited  area  of  the 
cemetery  was  economised  by  the  erection  of  eighty  arcades.  Some 
of  these  were  the  gift  of  munificent  citizens  like  Nicolas  Flamel, 
and  were  decorated  in  fresco  with  the  legend  of  les  trois  morts  et 
les  trois  vifs,  or  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature.  Sheltered  by 
these  cloisters,  milliners  exhibited  their  wares,  promenaders  strolled, 
and  women  dictated  love  letters  to  public  scriveners,  whilst  around 
them  labourers  pursued  their  task  of  interring  and  disinterring  the 
dead.®     Overhead,  supported  by  the  arches,  rose  tier  upon  tier  the 

'  F61ibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  679.       ^  p^Hbien,  vol.  iv.  p.  764.      =»  Sauval,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 
*  Sauval,  vol.  iii.  p.  634.         *  F^nbien,  vol.  iv.  p.  619.      «  Corrozet,  p.  67. 
^  Dubreul,  p.  618.  s  i^g^we  universelle  des  Arts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11-29. 
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galetas  or  open  lofts.  Thither  the  older  tenants  of  the  tombs  were 
removed  in  various  stages  of  decay  in  order  to  make  room  for  new 
comers.  Nor  even  then  were  they  left  in  peace.  During  the  siege 
of  the  capital  in  1590  the  famishing  inhabitants  attempted  to  manu- 
facture into  bread  the  dust  of  their  fathers,  but, 

Ce  detestable  mets  avan9a  leur  trepas, 
Et  ce  repas  pour  eux  fut  le  dernier  repas.^ 

Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  parsimony  with  which 
the  Parisians  grudged  to  the  dead  the  earth  necessary  to  cover 
them,  that  land  was  hard  to  be  got,  or  that  the  fortifications  in- 
closed a  mere  wilderness  of  houses.  Vineyards,  cornfields,  pastures, 
and  windmills,  found  ample  space.  There  were  besides  the  exten- 
sive cultures  belonging  to  the  different  religious  foundations,  and 
which  were  employed  for  tillage  or  horticulture. ^  To  satisfy  the 
Valois  passion  for  architectural  embellishment,  numerous  un- 
tenanted or  dilapidated  palaces  and  hotels  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  land  offered  for  the  erection  of  new  streets.  Still  much  of 
it  remained  waste.  Indeed,  considering  the  high  rate  of  interest 
generally  prevailing,  town  property  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  profitable  investment.  On  the  demolition  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  in  1543,  Jean  Kouvet  bought  the  ground  from  the  crown. 
Forthwith  he  let  a  large  portion  to  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  225  liv.  tour.,  with  right  to  them  to  purchase  at 
4,500  liv.  tour. ;  terms  indicating  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.^ 

Surrounding  the  chatelet  was  the  grande  houcherief  whose  pro- 
prietors claimed  for  their  rights  a  pedigree  of  500  years.  Though 
no  longer  allowed  to  monopolise  the  meat  trade,  they  still  possessed 
their  own  jurisdiction  and  gaol.'*  The  display  of  animals  in  the 
horse  market  could  only  be  compared  to  a  military  review.  The 
halles  had  been  rebuilt  by  Henry  II,  and  every  trade  was  assigned 
its  own  locality.  To  watch  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  poultry  and  game  brought  thither  on  certain  mornings, 
was  one  of  the  recognised  sights  of  Paris.  The  stranger  who  like 
Moryson  fell  among  thieves,  was  fain  to  replenish  his  wardrobe 
by  resorting  to  the  brokers  of  old  clothes  in  La  Friperie.^  The 
art  collector  might  occasionally  purchase  in  the  megisserie  some 
treasure  from  the  cargoes  of  images,  pictures,  and  ornaments  that 
had  been  transported  thither  from  English  churches  by  the  icono- 
clastic zeal  of  our  reformers.^  Nor  in  any  sketch  of  Paris,  however 
imperfect,  can  so  famed  a  mart  as  the  fair  belonging  to  the  abbot 

*  Voltaire,  La  Ilenriade,  chant  x.         ^  Delamare,  vol.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  75,  plan  vi*. 
3  Parfait,  Hist,  du  TUdtre  frangois,  1745-49,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

*  •  Ont  chambre  de  conseil,  seps  et  prisons,  seel  et  jurisdiction,'  Dubreul,  p.  785. 
^  Moryson,  part  i.  p.  195.  "  Corrozet,  p.  172. 
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of  St.  Germain  pass  unnoticed.  Within  a  space  of  322  by  200  feet 
were  nine  streets  of  small  shops  all  built  of  wood ;  one  large  roof 
of  the  same  material  covered  in  the  whole  structure.  During  the 
eight  days  the  festivity  lasted  the  trade  in  jewellery,  linen,  cloth,  and 
pictures  was  considerable,  and  proportionate  also  were  the  tolls  levied 
thereon  by  the  proprietor.^  Less  profitable  was  the  Landit,  or  fair 
appertaining  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  though  in  animation,  at  all 
events,  it  equalled  its  rival.  In  1556  the  rector  of  the  university, 
the  masters  of  art,  and  other  dignitaries  discarded  their  long  robes 
and  hoods  for  *  dissolute  and  indecent  accoutrements  and  clothes,' 
armed  themselves  with  swords  and  sticks,  and,  accompanied  by  their 
followers,  went  to  the  merrymaking,  where  they  encouraged  riots 
which  ended  in  bloodshed  and  murder.  A  time-honoured  claim  to 
all  the  parchment  sold  there  was  the  pretext  for  this  conduct,  which 
drew  upon  the  rector  an  admonition  from  parliament.^  Sauval 
notices  the  fact  that  all  the  fairs  were  held  near  some  church,  and 
owned  by  some  ecclesiastic.  All  save  that  of  St.  Germain  took 
place  on  some  holy  day,  not  even  excluding  the  last  three  days  of 
Holy  Week. 

The  few  years  that  intervened  between  the  visit  of  Lippomano 
and  that  of  Moryson  to  Paris,  had  sufficed  to  change  it  from  a 
town  of  wood  and  mortar  into  a  substantial  stone-built  city.  The 
houses  rose  to  four  and  even  six  storeys,  the  windows  were  glazed,^ 
and  the  walls  hung  with  mats  as  a  protection  against  the  cold.' 
The  streets  were  lighted  by  candles  suspended  from  every  first- 
floor  window.'^  In  addition  to  the  different  rues  des  estuves  and 
rues  des  estuves  mix  femmes,  public  baths  were  to  be  found  at 
every  step ;  in  times  of  pestilence  they  were  closed.^  To  the 
nomadic  taste  of  the  native  population,  as  well  as  to  the  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  provincials  and  foreigners,  was  due  the  infinite 
variety  of  furnished  lodgings.  They  could  be  hired  by  the  day  or 
otherwise,  from  the  palace  of  the  great  seignor  to  the  little  room  at 
two  or  three  ecus  a  month. "^  With  an  apartment  at  this  latter 
price  and  with  food  from  a  traiteur,  a  gentleman  would  find  himself 
lodged  and  fed  comfortably  enough  for  150  ecus  a  year.^  In  1571 
the  good  paved  roads  that  had  been  constructed  from  Orleans  and 
Kouen  to  the  capital  had  rendered  possible  the  estabHshment  of 
caches  a  la  mode  d'ltalie,^  the  same  that  Moryson  disparages  as 
Mong  waggons  covered  with  cloath,'  journeying  very  slowly.  For 
town  use  carriages  could  be  hired  at  seven  or  eight  rials  a  day.'*^ 
However,  as  this  luxurious  mode  of  conveyance  had  been  prohibited 

I  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  vol.  vii.  pp.  196,  197.  -  Felibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  769. 

3  Moryson,  part  i.  p.  188.  «  Amb.  vin.  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 

"  F61ibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  676.  «  Delamare,  liv.  iv.  titre  xiii.  p.  628. 

'  Amb.  v6n.  vol.  ii.  p.  608.  »  Moryson,  part  i.  p.  196. 

»  Corrozet,  p.  190.  »o  Moryson,  part  iii.  p.  60. 
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§ 
by  a  decree  of  parliament  in  1563,  judges  and  counsellors,  for  the 

sake  of  consistency,  kept  to  their  old  custom  of  riding  on  mules 
decked  with  foot  cloths.^  Saddle  horses  thus  attired  could  be  had 
for  fifteen  sous  a  day.^  Courtiers  careered  about  the  streets  full 
tilt  and  sword  in  hand ;  sometimes  two  would  be  mounted  on  the 
same  steed.  Ladies  rode  behind  their  cavaliers  pillion  fashion.' 
They  were  also  carried  in  litters.  Young  unmarried  women  might 
go  alone  to  a  neighbouring  church :  on  other  occasions  they 
seldom  left  the  house  unattended,  but  walked  a  step  or  two  behind 
their -mother,  followed  by  a  serving  maid  or  lackey.'' 

Writing  in  1578,  Bodin  assures  us  that  during  the  dynasty  of 
the  Valois  kings  prices  had  increased  twenty-fold ;  thus  the  cost 
of  a  sheep  or  a  calf  had  advanced  from  sous  to  livres.-^  The  change 
was  mainly  due  to  the  sudden  influx  of  gold.  As  it  had  effected  a 
proportionate  rise  in  wages,  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  were 
nowise  prejudiced.  More  detrimental  to  their  prosperity  were  the 
taxes  which  the  king,  municipality,  and  hauts  justiciers  levied  on 
everything  that  was  brought  in  or  out  of  the  town.  Yet  so  great 
was  the  tendency  to  centralisation  that  food  was  cheaper  in  Paris 
than  in  any  other  part  of  France,  and  '  so  abundant  that  it  seemed 
to  fall  from  the  skies.'  The  superfluity  encouraged  that  over- 
indulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  which  Bodin  and  Lip- 
pomano  alike  deprecated  as  the  most  pernicious  of  the  national 
defects.  We  find  Dr.  Silvius  teaching  that  it  was  advisable  to  get 
thoroughly  well  drunk  once  a  month  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
digestive  organs.^  Montaigne  mentions  a  ten-bottle  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance.  Indeed,  the  acknowledged  prevalence  of  the 
vice  could  alone  have  rendered  possible  the  insolence  with  which 
Henry  III  pretended  to  condone  as  a  post-prandial  indiscretion  the 
decree  by  which  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  pronounced  his  deposi- 
tion."^ Keepers  of  inns  and  eating-houses  far  outnumbered  other 
tradesmen.  The  business  of  the  pastrycook  became  a  high  art, 
and  was  strictly  protected ;  at  the  same  time  those  who  belonged 
to  it  were  forbidden  under  divers  penalties  to  make  patties  of  bad 
meat  or  fish,  or  tarts  of  sour  cream,  '  for  fear  of  the  inconveniences 
and  maladies  that  might  arise.'  ^  To  warm  up  pastry  that  had 
been  cooked  the  previous  day  was  also  a  misdemeanour.  But 
chief  of  all  aids  to  gourmandise  were  the  traiteurs.  They  sold  to 
the  hourgeoise  the  fowl  larded,  cooked,  and  ready  for  table  for  less 
than  the  retail  market  price  of  the  raw  material.     They  supplied 

*  Coryat,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  -  Moryson,  part  iii.  p.  60. 

3  Montfaucon,  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  frangoise,  1729-33,  vol.  v.  pi.  xlvii. 
'^  Amh.  v&n.  vol.  ii.  p.  560. 

*  Bodin  (Jean),  Discotirs  sur  le  Rehaussevient  et  Diminution  des  Monnoyes  dc.  1578, 
8vo.     (No  pagination.) 

^  Essais  de  Montaigne,  publ.  par  Leclerc,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 

'  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  200.     ^  Archives  curieuses,  s6rie  1,  vol.  viii.  pp.  377-87. 
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Amphitryon  with  every  requisite  for  a  dinner  party,  either  at  their 
own  house  or  his,  charging  so  much  a  head  *  from  a  teston  up  to 
twenty  ecus.'  ^  The  most  popular  of  these  estabHshments,  that  of 
*  the  Moor,'  was  frequented  by  all  ranks  from  the  king  down  to  the 
shop-boy,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  expending  three  livres  on  his 
dinner. 2  Artisans  and  small  tradesmen  fed  on  mutton,  roebuck, 
and  partridge ;  they  fasted  on  whale,  salmon,  cod,  and  salt  herrings. ^ 
During  Lent  severe  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  any 
sort  of  meat,  game,  or  poultry.  Under  Francis  I  women  were  sent 
to  the  stake  for  eating  forbidden  food  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.'* 
Henry  II  caused  to  be  publicly  burnt  an  indulgence  by  which 
Julius  III  had  sanctioned  the  consumption  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
cheese  during  the  penitential  season.^ 

In  the  most  unpretending  households  silver  cups,  plates,  spoons, 
and  basins  were  in  common  use.  In  richer  establishments  both 
the  precious  metals  appeared  in  profusion  on  the  buffet ;  ^  turkey 
carpets  were  spread  on  the  floor, ^  and  the  beds  were  adorned  with 
gold  cloth  and  embroidery.  The  general  extravagance  was  in- 
creased rather  than  checked  by  the  sumptuary  laws.  Ladies  were 
forbidden  to  array  themselves  in  fabrics  heavy  with  the  spoil  of 
Peruvian  mines.  Therefore  they  imported  from  Milan  dresses 
made  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  costing  500  escuz  la 
fagon.^  The  mask,  the  shield  of  intrigue  which  completed  the 
outdoor  costume  of  the  great  lady,  was  prohibited  to  the  bourgeoise. 
She  was,  moreover,  restricted  to  the  use  of  woollen  stuffs,  to  a 
certain  silk  material  called  armoisiii,  to  cloth  hoods,  and  to  narrow 
sleeves  of  black,  a  colour  of  which  even  her  wedding  dress  was 
principally  composed.^  In  consequence  of  such  regulations  fifty  to 
sixty  respectable  women  were  arrested  one  Sunday  and  imprisoned 
by  the  prevot  des  marcliands  for  dressing  above  their  station. ^° 
As  for  the  men,  *  every  lackey  and  scoundrel  went  about  apparelled 
in  silk.'  The  wardrobe  of  a  young  courtier  contained  at  least 
twenty-five  to  thirty  different  suits.  A  fraudulent  financier,  over- 
burdened with  wealth,  used  to  send  his  shirts  to  Flanders  to  be 
washed  and  gauffred.  Ultimately  he  was  stripped  by  the  exe- 
cutioner of  all  save  one  of  these  dainty  garments  and  hanged 
for  his  peculations,  a  finale  which  filled  Bodin  with  infinite  satis- 
faction. 

A  large  portion  of  the  people's  amusement  consisted  in  witness- 
ing the  festivities  of  their  rulers.  They  saw  the  king  eat  his 
dinner ;  ^^  they  watched  the  nobles  in  jousts  and  torneys;  they  gazed 

*  Amh.  v4n.  vol.  ii.  p.  602.         ^  Bodin.         »  j_mb.  v6n.  vol.  i.  p.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 
''  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois,  p.  447.  *  F61ibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  762. 

8  Bodin.  '  M^moires  Journaux  de  Pierre  de  VEstoile,  ed.  1876,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

*  Bodin.  *  Amh.  vdn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  556,  562. 
"  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  245.                     "  Hentzner,  p.  154. 
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on  royal  pageants.     Often  these  took  the  form  of  a  water  frolic ; 
the  river  would  be  covered  with  Neptunes,  sirens,  tritons,  and  dol- 
phins, whilst  enthusiastic  crowds  thronged  the  quays. ^     Henry  HI 
kept  at  the  Louvre  for  his  own  diversion  lions,  bears,  and  bulls 
to   fight   with   the   clogues.^      The   citizens   probably   found   such 
amusement   beyond  their  means,    for  in  Braun's  map  of  Paris, 
1572,  we  see  no  trace  of  the  baiting  pits  which  figure  so  distinctly 
in  his  plan  of  London.     Those  who  diverted  themselves  with  dice, 
cards,  or   ninepins,  were   liable  to  corporal  punishment,^  but  to 
hazard  money  on  tennis  was  differently  viewed.     Francis  I  had 
wished  to  legalise  all  debts  thus  contracted.     It  was  essentially  the 
national  pastime.     Lippomano  speaks  of  1,800  racket  courts,  and 
declares  that  1,000  ecus  were  daily  spent  on  tennis  balls.    Alfresco 
dances  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  too  often  ended 
in  the  abduction  of  women,  in  quarrels  and  murders.^     Equally 
discountenanced  by  the  law  were  the  irreverent  personations  of 
sacred   characters   given   by  the   parishioners   of   St.  Nicolas  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.     In  the  Pre  aux  Clercs  Huguenots  sang  their 
psalms.^     In  the  Place  St.  Antoine  black  bears  and  wild  men  of 
the  woods  were  on  view.^     Bands  of  strolling  players,  jugglers, 
and  mountebanks  haunted  the  streets.^     Five  sous,  or  the  half- 
day's  wages  of  an  artisan,  was  willingly  paid  for  admittance  to  an 
exhibition  of  horsemanship.^     Four  sous  was  the  entrance  fee  to 
the  performance  given  at  the  Hotel  Bourbon  by  a  troupe  of  Italian 
comedians   known  as   I   Gelosi.^     In   the   markets   Les  Enfants 
sans  Souci  gave  delight  to  the  multitude ;  a  short  sottise  was  the 
prelude,  a  moralite  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  a  brief  farce  the 
conclusion  of  their  entertainment.     Three  or  four  times  a  year  the 
Basochiens  played  pieces  of  their  own  composition  in  the  Palais, 
burlesquing  the  great  men  of  the  day  with  more  wit  than  prudence. 
At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  were  busy 
under  the  injunctions  of  parliament  exchanging  the  buffoonery  of 
their  old  sacred  mysteries  for  pieces  of  a  more  secular  character. 
The  actors  mounted  the  stage  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  toiled 
on  till  evening,  a  pause  being  made  from  twelve  till  two  for  dinner. 
Sometimes  the  play  lasted  six  or  seven  months :  mass,  sermon, 
and  vespers  were  alike  forgotten,  whilst  the  town  flocked  to  that 
*  house  of  Satan '  where  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  every  kind  of 
debauchery  revelled  unrestrained.^^   Almost  identical  evils  were  said 
to  attend  the  processions  that  for  a  time  became  the  dominant  folly. 
Henry  III  set  the  example,  and  was  ever  ready  to  take  the  leading 

1  Montfaucon,  vol.  v.  pi.  vii.    Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  89. 

2  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  123.  ^  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois,  p.  205. 
••  F61ibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  764.  ^  Felibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  783. 

«  Hentzner,  p.  149.  ^  F61ibien,  vol.  iv.  p.  764. 

8  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  «  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  38. 

'«  Parfait,  Hist,  du  Thddtre  frangais,  1745-49,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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part  in  such  extravagances  when  rehearsed  by  his  own  Confrerie 
des  Penitents.  Once,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  pageant 
of  the  church  he  forbade  any  woman  to  appear,  alleging  that,  where 
ladies  are  there  is  no  devotion.'  ^  Later  on  political  discord  succeeded 
in  enduing  the  love  of  excitement  with  the  transitory  fervour  of 
a  religious  revival.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1589  we  read 
that  not  only  nude  men  and  women,  but  even  young  children, 
paraded  the  streets  at  midnight '  in  processional  devotion.'  ^  Popular 
preachers  would  enthral  the  attention  of  their  audience  for  several 
consecutive  hours  by  dissertations  full  of  the  wildest  invective 
against  those  in  power.  As  for  the  squibs,  epitaphs,  sonnets, 
dialogues  &c.  printed  daily  and  hawked  about  the  town,  their  name 
was  legion,  and  the  license  allowed  them  incomprehensible.  Yet 
though  in  these  satires  abhorrence  of  the  infamy  of  their  rulers  finds 
utterance  in  the  coarsest  expressions,  some  harmonious  chord  of 
toleration,  some  thrilling  note  of  patriotism,  sounds  ever  and  anon 
above  the  blatant  ribaldry. 

The  troubles  of  church  and  state  have  no  place  in  this  sketch. 
Yet  I  may  briefly  notice  some  anomalies  incidental  to  that  period 
of  transition.  Women  worshipped  an  old  statue  of  Isis  in  the 
church  of  St.  Germain.^  Pasquier  discoursed  on  the  religious  rites 
of  elephants.''  The  sick  repaired  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
to  make  vows  before  the  holy  thorn,  whose  branches,  long  aforetime 
withered,  appeared  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Bartholomew  1572  clad 
in  fresh  green  foliage  and  white  blossoms — *  a  sign  of  the  delight 
experienced  by  the  Almighty  in  the  massacre  of  his  foes.'  ^  Catholics 
and  Huguenots  pillaged  churches,  desecrated  tombs,  and  rivalled 
each  other  in  deeds  of  disgusting  sacrilege.  The  only  unseen 
power  they  feared  was  that  exercised  by  the  professors  of  the  black 
art.  These  were  therefore  to  be  destroyed.  In  1572  the  accursed 
brotherhood  mustered  30,000.^  From  time  to  time  one  of  them 
would  be  burnt ;  still  many  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the 
*  full  liberty  enjoyed  by  such  vermin.'  But  what  else  could  be 
expected  ?  For  was  not  Henry  III  himself  *  a  sorcerer  and  the 
friend  of  sorcerers '  ?  He  was  known  to  make  oblations  to  the 
devil  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  He  had  not  only  rescued  from 
justice  men  condemned  to  death  for  witchcraft,  but  had  sentenced 
their  judges  to  pay  fines  and  damages.  Quelle  honte  a  un  roy ! 
Quelle  douleur  a  un  pauvre  peiiple  tres  chrestien  de  vivre  sous 
Vimpiete  d'u7i  tel  tyran  !  ^  However,  when  the  murder  of  the  two 
Guises  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Parisians,  we  find  them 

*  Jourtml  de  Henri  III,  p.  27.         ^  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
»  Dubreul,  p.  271.  *  Pasquier  (E.  N.)  Becherches  dx.  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

^  Corrozet,  pp.  190,  191.    Haton,  vol.  ii.  p.  681.       «  Journal  de  Henri  III,  p.  200. 
'  Les  Sorcelleries  de  Henri  de  Valois  et  les  Oblations  qu'il  faisoit  au  Diahle  dans 
le  Bois  de  Vincennes,  avec  la  Figure  des  Demons,  chez  Didier  Millet,  1589,  p.  13. 

T  2 
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also  invoking  the  Satanic  aid.  In  January  1589,  whilst  offices  for 
the  repose  of  their  martyred  favourites  were  celebrated  in  the 
metropolitan  churches,  this  very  christian  people  placed  on  the 
altar  wax  figures  representing  the  king.  Between  each  service 
they  uttered  certain  incantations  and  struck  a  knife  into  the  royal 
effigy,  piercing  it  to  the  heart  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  and  final 
mass.  The  unhallowed  charm  worked  well.  Before  the  summer 
was  over,  the  dagger  of  a  monk  had  delivered  France  from  the  last 
of  the  Yalois. 

At  the  same  time  expired  an  Opinion,  *  the  bastard  daughter  of 
Keason  and  Passion,'  ^  who  during  her  short  career  had  proclaimed, 
Faire  service  au  roy  et  respecter  sa  majesUj  ce  n^est  pas  servir  un 
tyran  qui  indignement  porte  le  nom  du  roy  et  qui  renverse  les  loix  du 
royaume  et  en  aliene  le  domaine,  Comhattre  pour  le  service  du  roy, 
c'est  comhattre  pour  le  royaume,  pour  sa  patrie  et  pour  Vestat,  et  non 
pas  pour  une  personne  particuliereJ'  ^  Two  centuries  later  her 
descendants  reissued  from  obscurity. 

E.  Blanche  Hamilton. 

^  Pasquier,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

2  Advertissement  des  nouvelles  Cruautez  et  Inhumanitez  desseignies  par  le  Tyran 
de  la  France,  par  Kolin  Thierry,  1589,  p.  13. 
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The  Repression  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture 

in  Ireland 


I 


N  his  excellent  book  on  *  Malthus  and  his  Work,'  Mr.  Bonar  writes 
as  follows : 


England  in  her  jealousy  would  have  surrounded  her  (Ireland)  with  a 
cordon  quite  as  close  as  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass.  As  soon  as  a  consider- 
able woollen  trade  grew  up,  England  stopped  it  by  legislation  which  (in 
1699)  forbade  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollens,  not  only  to  England,  but 
to  any  other  country  whatever.  .  .  .  The  growth  of  industries  like  the 
woollen  manufacture  had  set  on  foot  a  growth  of  population,  which  did  not 
stop  with  the  arrest  of  those  industries.  As  often  happens,  the  effects  of 
an  impulse  to  marriage  lasted  far  beyond  the  industrial  progress  that  gave 
the  impulse.     (Pp.  201,  202.) 

This  passage  is  cited  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  current  belief  on 
this  topic.  Many  of  us  seem  to  have  got  into  the  way  of  supposing 
that  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  its  over-population,  and  other  evils  can 
be  accounted  for  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  selfishness  of  English 
"woollen  manufacturers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  a  little 
reflection  may  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  cause  assigned  was 
really  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  large  results.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  try  and  inquire  whether  there  ever  was  a  widely 
diffused  and  important  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  whether 
this  manufacture  ever  was  repressed,  and  whether  the  measures  to 
which  so  much  mischief  is  ascribed  were  due  to  the  narrow-minded 
selfishness  of  English  manufacturers. 

I. 

From  a  very  early  period  Ireland  was  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  friezes  ;  ^ve  hear  of  it  first  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  who  made 
special  provision  for  exempting  wool  and  frieze,  which  had  already 
paid  customs  in  Ireland,  from  being  subjected  to  such  charges  in 
England  as  well.^  But  the  fullest  details  have  reached  us  from  Sir 
"William  Petty,  who  was  a  most  careful  observer,  and  who  in  carry- 

'  'Rules  of  Parliament,  ii.  372  b.  The  Irish  frieze  is  spoken  of  as  very  different 
from  English  cloth. 
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ing  out  his  excellent  survey  of  the  country  must  have,  had  ample 
opportunities  for  acquiring  information  on  the  state  of  the  manufac- 
tures. His  '  Anatomy '  was  written  in  1672,  and  it  describes  the 
clothing  of  the  Irish  as — 

far  better  than  that  of  the  French  Peasants  or  the  poor  of  most  other 
countries  ;  which  advantage  they  have  from  their  Wooll,  whereof  12 
Sheep  furnisheth  a  competency  to  one  of  these  Families.  Which  Wooll, 
and  the  Cloth  made  of  it,  doth  cost  these  poor  People  no  less  than  50,000Z. 
'per  Ann.  for  the  dying  it ;  a  trade  exercised  by  the  Women  of  the  Country. 

And  in  a  later  chapter  : 

The  Cloathing  is  a  narrow  sort  of  Frieze,  of  about  twenty  Inches  broad, 
whereof  two  foot,  call'd  a  Bandle  is  worth  from  Sd.  halfpeny  to  ISd. 
Of  this  seventeen  Bandies  make  a  Mans  Suit,  and  twelve  make  a  Cloak. 
According  to  which  numbers  and  proportions  and  the  number  of  people 
who  wear  this  Stuff,  it  seems  that  near  thrice  as  much  Wooll  is  spent 
in  Ireland  as  exported ;  whereas  others  have  thought  quite  contrary, 
that  is  that  the  exported  Wooll  is  triple  in  quantity  to  what  is  spent  at 
home. 

The  Clothing- Trade  is  not  arrived  to  what  it  was  before  the  late 
Bebellion,  and  the  Art  of  making  the  excellent,  thick,  spungy  warm 
Coverlets,  seems  to  be  lost.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  making  of  frieze  was  a  very  large  and 
widely  diffused  domestic  industry ;  but  that  it  had  suffered  some- 
what during  the  recent  disturbances.  We  may  also  notice  that  in 
arguing  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry.  Petty  makes  no  reference 
to  exportation.  He  elsewhere  notes  that  *the  manufacture  be- 
stowed on  a  year's  importation  out  of  Ireland  is  not  worth  above 
8,000/.'  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  frieze  was  made  almost 
entirely  for  home  consumption,  and  that  the  quantity  exported  was 
very  small  indeed  in  1691. 


II. 

Besides  this  ancient  industry,  there  w^as  another  branch  of  the 
woollen  trade  of  which  we  must  take  account,  for  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  2  there  had  been  several  attempts  made  by  the 
English  settlers  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  the  old  and  also  of 
the  new  drapery  into  Ireland.  These  were  the  arts  which  had  been 
imported  from  Flanders  under  Edward  III  and  Elizabeth  re- 
spectively. The  old  drapery  was  a  heavy  broadcloth  :  the  new 
drapery  consisted  of  lighter  goods,  and  of  mixtures  of  wool  with 
other   threads.      The  first   attempt   to  plant   these  industries  in 

'  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  chapters  xi.  xii.  xiii. 

2  There  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  Edward  III  fostered  the  drapery  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  than  there  is  for  thinking  that  he  did  so  in  Scotland.  11  Ed.  III» 
cc.  2,  3,  5. 
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Ireland  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  fruitless.  In  1615,  Mr. 
Talbot  moved  in  the  Irish  parliament  that  *  cloth  might  be  made  in 
this  realm,'  ^  and  Mr.  Dallways  followed  him  with  a  proposal  that 
'  clothworkers  might  be  sent  for  out  of  England,  and  every  one  to 
be  free  in  each  corporation.'  But  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  at  once,  and  the  proposals  were  not  even  referred  to  the 
grand  committee.  Twenty  years  later,  however,  it  appears  that  a 
bill  for  the  freedom  of  working  native  materials  into  manufactures 
within  Ireland  was  introduced,  and  it  made  some  little  progress  in 
the  sessions  of  1634  ^  and  1635.  The  delay  which  attended  it  is 
partly  explained  by  the  attitude  of  the  crown  advisers  in  England. 
We  read  in  a  commission^  dated  "Whitehall,  25  March,  1641  : 

Concerning  the  act  for  the  freedom  of  working  materials  of  that 
country  into  manufactures  within  the  said  realm,  for  that  some  doubt  is 
made  of  the  fitness  of  the  same  to  be  passed  in  regard  there  is  no  caution 
therein  to  restrain  such  as  have  not  served  seven  years  apprentices  and 
are  exercised  in  the  trade,  who  if  they  should  be  enabled  to  make  manu- 
factures might  introduce  many  inconveniences  in  trade,  yet  do  we  also 
return  it  to  you  without  alteration  on  that  point,  but  with  addition  of  a 
proviso  to  restrain  the  making  of  broad  cloaths,  signifying  unto  you  and 
our  council  there,  that  before  the  debate  thereof  in  parliament  you  do 
well  advise  of  the  fitness  of  passing  the  said  act  for  manufactures. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that  the  troubles  which  ensued  have 
left  no  trace  of  the  further  progress  of  this  proposal.  It  is  chiefly 
instructive  as  showing  that  there  was  no  drapery  manufacture  in 
Ireland  before  the  Eebellion,  and  as  indicating  the  kind  of  difficulty 
which  was  felt  about  introducing  it.  Strict  regulations  were  then 
enforced  in  regard  to  the  drapery  manufacture  in  England.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  foster  in  Ireland  a  competing  and 
unregulated  industry  which  was  illegal  in  England,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  frame  the  best  means  for  regulating  a  manufacture 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence. 

Private  enterprise,  however,  fared  better  than  legislative  enact- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  project.  About  1665  or  a  little  later 
some 

Western  Clothiers  finding,  so  early  and  upon  other  reasons  that  are  now 
suborned,  that  Trade  decaying,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme 
Poverty,  removed  themselves  and  their  families  over  into  Ireland,  invited 
by  the  cheapness  there  of  Wool,  and  of  Livelihood.  These  erected  then  a 
Manufactory  (great  in  respect  to  Ireland)  at  Dublin  which  hath  been  carried 
on  ever  since  and  increases  daily.  There  came  also  over  much  about  the 
same  time  sixty  families  from  Holland,  setting  up  another  at  Limerick ; 
which,  by  occasion  of  the  succeeding  wars  decayed.  But,  after  these  more 
of  the  English  clothiers  came  and  fixed  about  Corke  and  Kinsale,  where 

'  Irish  Commons  Journals,  11  May  1615.  ^  zi)id.  19  Nov.  1634. 

3  Ibid.  (1796),  p.  124. 
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they  continue  and  are  grown  not  inconsiderable.  Some  French  have 
since  resorted  to  Waterford  to  make  druggets  there,  and  other  Commodities 
of  their  Fashion.  And  about  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  Merchants  of  London 
raisedanother  Manufacture  at  CZo7imeZ,  managing  it  by  their  Agents.  .  .  . 
There  is  more  cry  than  Wool  in  this  matter  :  For  I  dare  and  do  assure  you 
that,  modestly  speaking,  the  whole  Quantity  of  what  we  work  up  in 
Ireland  amounts  not  to  the  Half  of  what  any  one  Clothing  County  in 
England  does.^ 

The  author  of  this  letter,  writing  in  1677  to  allay  his  brother's 
fear 'of  Irish  rivalry  in  the  English  woollen  manufacture,  gives  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  introduce  the 
trades  of  making  the  old  and  new  drapery.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  settlers  from  the  west  of  England  and  abroad,  who  roused 
some  opposition,  as  the  English  manufacturers  were  afraid  of  being 
undersold  by  Englishmen  in  Ireland,  who  had  cheaper  material  and 
cheaper  food.  But  the  ancient  native  manufacture  of  frieze  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  this  connexion,  for  it  did  not  compete  with 
west  of  England  cloth  or  Colchester  bays.  We  have  here  a  further 
indication,  if  any  were  needed,  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  export  of 
Irish  frieze  to  England  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was  a  distinct 
manufacture  which  did  not  interfere  with  English  trade. 

The  policy  which  was  then  pursued  with  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  drapery  in  England  was  soon  applied  to  the  English 
manufacture  which  had  been  newly  planted  in  Ireland.  A  guarantee 
of  the  quality  of  goods  is  now  afforded  by  trade  marks  ;  but  as  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  entirely  a  domestic  industry,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  name  and  workmanship  of  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  English  handloom  weavers  should  be  known  abroad. 
Accordingly,  the  state  undertook  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  pieces 
of  English  cloth  were  of  a  certain  size  and  quality ;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  aulnager  to  see  that  this  was  attended  to,  and  to 
seal  the  cloth  in  regard  to  which  he  was  satisfied.  If  Irish  drapery 
was  to  compete  in  the  English  and  foreign  markets  with  English 
drapery,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstandings 
in  regard  to  size  and  quality.  Accordingly,  in  1665  a  statute  was 
passed  which  instituted  the  office  of  aulnager,^  and  defined  the 
sizes  to  which  the  cloth  should  be  woven. 

The  intention  of  this  act  was  evidently  to  improve  and  foster  the 
art  of  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland ;  but,  as  was  often  the  case 

*  '  A  Letter,'  §  4,  quoted  in  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  chapter  lix. 

*  '  For  the  more  orderly  managing  the  trade  and  mystery  of  making  and  working  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  all  other  sorts  of  clothes  of  the  natures  and  kinds  aforesaid,  and 
for  the  better  ascertaining  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  weight  of  all  such  clothes  to 
be  made  within  the  realm  of  Ireland  .  .  .  and  that  the  buyers  thereof  may  have  just 
commerce  and  trade  without  deceit  or  fraud,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  that  there 
shall  be  and  hereby  is  constituted  and  appointed  an  office,  called  the  Alnage  Office, 
&c.    (17  &  18  C.  II,  c.  15,  §  9.) 
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with  similar  enactments,  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  Tn  1695,  the 
Irish  commons  condemned  it  as  *  impracticable  and  prejudicial,'  and 
proceeded  to  prepare  *  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  better  making  and 
regulating  '  of  the  woollen  manufacture.^  But  no  further  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  matter. 

The  defects  of  the  act  of  1665  had  probably  become  more 
glaring  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  drapery  in  Ireland  received  at  this  time.  About  1692,  that 
is  to  say  as  soon  as  the  country  began  to  get  fairly  settled,  its 
growth  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  began  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
west  of  England  trade.  It  attracted  labour  from  Devonshire,  and 
intercepted  the  Irish  wool  which  had  hitherto  found  its  way  to 
England.  The  manufacturers  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  of  Exeter, 
Taunton,  Barnstaple,  Ashburnham,  and  Tiverton  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  Ireland  for  their  supply  of  wool ;  but  they  could 
no  longer,  as  they  asserted  in  their  petitions  to  parliament,  procure 
it  thence.     It  was  also  averred  that 

During  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  many  of  the  poor  of  that  kingdom  ^ 
fled  into  the  west  of  England,  where  they  were  put  to  work  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  learnt  that  trade,  and  since  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
endeavours  are  used  to  set  up  these  manufactures  there.  ' 

From  the  English  '  Commons  Journals '  it  thus  appears  that  there 
was  a  wholly  new  development  of  the  Irish  drapery  manufacture 
from  1692  onwards  ;  it  is  also  clear  that  there  was  a  considerable 
migration  of  English-bred  workmen  to  Ireland,  and  that  there  was 
every  prospect  that  the  Devonshire  industry  would  be  transplanted 
to  Dublin.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  matter  of  very  general 
interest  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  manufacturers  of  Penistone 
and  the  West  Eiding,  of  Norwich  and  Colchester,  had  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject ;  the  only  outcry  was  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  decay  of  the  long  celebrated  manufactures  had  gone 
on  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  new  industry  in  Dublin. 
It  was  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  injurious  competition,  but  actual 
experience  of  migration,  that  roused  them.  It  was  not  a  question 
between  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  greater  part  of  England  was 
careless,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  unconcerned ;  but  it 
was  a  question  between  the  people  of  Devonshire  and  the  protestant 
interest  in  Dublin,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  an  old-established 
industry  in  the  one,  or  the  development  of  a  struggling  industry  in 
the  other. 

When  the  drapery  manufacture  had  been  thus  introduced  from 
England  between  the  Restoration  and  Revolution,  and  was  rein- 
vigorated  by  the  migration  of  protestant  settlers  after  the  battle  of 

^  Irish  Commons  Journals,  10  Oct.  1695. 

2  Obviously  the  protestant  poor;   the  Celts  would  hardly  have  taken  refuge  in 
Devonshire. 
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the  Boyne,  it  began  to  attract  the  native  Irish  also.  We  can  judge 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  industry  from  a  'Petition  of  the 
protestant  woollen  manufacturers  in  the  City  and  County  of 
Dublin,  as  well  Freeman  as  Foreigners  in  behalf  of  themselves, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Woollen  manufacturers  of  Ireland,  addressed  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1698.'  ^     It  asserts 

that  the  Papists  in  the  year  1692  were  very  few  in  the  woollen  manu- 
factory of  this  Kingdom,  and  for  six  years  last  they  have  gotten  the 
third  part  of  the  said  manufactory  into  their  own  hands,  for  great 
numbers  of  them  have  left  the  Trade  and  Calling  they  were  bred  to,  viz. 
Brogue  Makers,  Mealmen,  Bakers  &c.  and  have  set  up  and  follow  the 
Woollen  Trade,  without  serving  any  time,  and  carry  on  a  greater  trade 
than  most  of  the  Corporation.  That  the  said  Papists  for  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Trade  have  made  much  bad  goods,  which  have  gone  off  by 
the  lowness  of  the  rates  and  is  an  absolute  Cheat  to  the  buyer,  who  can- 
not always  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  goods,  all  which  have  much 
damnified  the  protestant  Interest  in  this  Kingdom  and  caused  a  jealousy 
in  England  that  our  Manufactory  will  damnify  theirs :  for  Preservation 
whereof,  and  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Protestant  Interest  of  this  Nation 
the  Petitioners  humbly  propose  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
disabling  papists  from  following  or  working  in  the  Woolen  Manufactory, 
except  Spinning,  whereby  the  other  may  return  to  their  former  trades,  or 
take  to  the  Linen  Manufactory,  and  that  no  Protestant  or  Person  whatever 
may  keep  above  three  apprentices  at  once,  and  they  to  serve  full  seven 
years  time,  whereby  the  goods  will  be  well  made  and  bear  such  a  rate 
as,  considering  the  dearness  of  the  necessaries  we  have  from  England,^ 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  them  cheaper  than  they. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  drapery  trade  had  since  1692 
attracted  some  of  the  native  Irish,  apparently  Dublin  craftsmen ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  its  being  undertaken  by  the  peasantry,  who 
had  carried  on  the  making  of  frieze  for  generations,  but  by  men 
engaged  in  other  trades.  It  was  not  a  long-established  industry, 
but  a  new  development  which  they  proposed  to  control,  and  confine 
strictly  to  the  protestant  interest  for  the  future.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  general  policy  of  regulating  industry;  but  that 
policy  was  universally  accepted  at  that  time,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  leave  an  unregulated  Irish  drapery  manufacture 
to  compete  with  a  regulated  English  manufacture.  The  Dublin 
makers  saw  clearly  that  if  their  trade  was  to  be  allowed  to  flourish, 
they  must  endeavour  to  maintain  the  skill  of  the  workers  and  the 
quality  of  the  goods  by  insisting  on  regulations  similar  to  those 
enforced  in  England. 

There  was  a  third  direction  also  from  which  labour  was  attracted 
to  this  trade ;  for  it  is  said  that  there  were  protestant  immigrants 
from  the  Low  Countries,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  woollen 

*  Irish  Comvwns  Journals,  12  Oct.  1698. 
-  Probably  fuller's  earth. 
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manufacture  in  Dublin.  The  labourers  thus  attracted  from  England 
and  abroad  found  the  material  plentiful  and  living  in  Ireland  cheap  ; 
native  craftsmen  were  drawn  into  the  business,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  making  very  rapid  progress ;  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
drapery  manufacture  in  1698. 

At  the  same  time  the  only  figures  which  we  possess — whether 
trustworthy  or  not — are  very  curious.  In  a  *  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Trade  and  the  Plantations,'  addressed  to  the  house  of 
commons,  there  are  figures  to  show  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  manufacture  between  1665  and  1696.  On  what  data  they  rest  we 
cannot  say,  but  while  they  go  to  prove  a  considerable  increase  between 
1665  and  1687,  they  show  a  great  decline  from  1687  to  1696.  Even 
with  all  the  rapid  expansion  after  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  the 
manufacture  in  1696  was  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1687 ;  and  the  manufacture  of  frieze  was  in  1696  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  had  been  in  1665.  It  had  increased  greatly  up  to 
1687,  but  not  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  the  growth  of  the 
new  drapery ;  and  it  had  declined  more  rapidly  in  the  years  of 
rebellion.^  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  figures  quoted 
in  parliament  with  the  assertions  we  find  in  the  petitions,  which 
make  1692  the  beginning  of  rapid  progress.  We  are  forced  to  sup- 
pose that  the  migration  which  then  began  did  not  make  itself  felt 
in  the  returns  of  finished  goods  till  some  time  afterwards,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  according  to  the  quotation  of  the 
custom-house  books  for  1698,  given  by  Hely  Hutchinson.^ 

The  only  incidental  evidence  bearing  on  these  estimates  which 
I  know,  is  in  the  alleged  fact  that  Ireland  could  not  provide  enough 
clothing  for  the  small  army  supported  there  in  1697 ;  ^  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  importation  of  English  cloth 
even  during  the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  repres- 
sive statute.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  manufactory  of  new  drapery  was  small  but  developing 

*  We  also  find  that  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  hath  increased  since  the 
year  1665  as  follows  : 


New  Drapery  Pieces    Old  Drapery  Pieces 

Friezes 

1665 

1687 
1696 

224 

11,360 

4,413 

32 
103 
34| 

yards 
444,381 
1,129,716 
104,167 

Commons  Journals,  xii.  484. 


^  Commercial  Restraints,  fifth  letter. 


New  Drapery 

Old  Drapery          {              Prieze 

23,285^ 

2811 

yards 

666,901 

'  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Votes  of  the  Uth  inst.  relating  to  the  Trade  of  Ireland  (1698),  p.  12. 
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rapidly ;  and  that  the  manufacture  of  frieze,  though  it  had  shown 
great  capacity  of  expansion  during  the  Caroline  period,  was  not 
much  more  important  than  in  the  time  of  Petty. 


III. 

We  may  now  examine  how  these  two  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture— frieze  and  drapery — were  respectively  affected  by 
legislation  in  1698  and  1699. 

In  regard  to  the  frieze,  there  is  no  difficulty.  This  was  a  stuff 
which  was  not  made  in  England,  and  no  jealousy  was  felt  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture ;  it  was  consequently  allowed  the  same  free  play 
as  before.  This  was  the  only  form  of  woollen  manufacture  that 
was  diffused  throughout  the  country,  the  only  woollen  manufacture 
that  could  influence  the  habits  of  the  people  as  regards  population 
and  so  forth,  and  it  was  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  new  measures. 

As  this  is  a  somewhat  important  point,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  try  and  make  it  perfectly  clear  by  quotations  from  the  records 
both  of  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments. 

The  Irish  house  of  commons  went  into  committee  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  on  12  Oct.  1698  reported  '  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  an  additional  duty  be  imposed  on  old  and  new 
drapery  of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom  that  shall  be  exported 
from  the  same,  friezes  excepted.' 

In  the  Irish  statute  which  was  based  on  this  resolution,  while 
duties  are  laid  on  the  old  and  new  draperies,  frieze  is  specially 
excepted. 

In  the  English  house  of  commons,  18  Jan.  169|-,  the  com- 
missioners on  trade  reported  *  that  the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of 
woollen  manufactures  out  of  Ireland  to  any  parts  whatever,  except 
only  that  of  their  frieze  as  is  wont  to  England,  be  restrained  and 
discouraged  by  impositions,  penalties,  and  all  other  ways  that  may 
be  sufficient  to  hinder  it.' 

What  the  causes  for  the  decay  of  the  frieze  manufacture  may 
have  been,  we  need  not  attempt  to  discuss  :  it  is  still  made  in  small 
quantities  for  domestic  consumption.  Was  it  supplanted  by  the 
English  drapery  as  an  article  of  common  wear,  or  did  social  distur- 
bances interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  the  manufacture  ?  We 
cannot  say  definitely  what  checked  it ;  we  can  only  be  sure  that  the 
decay  was  not  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  of  English  manufac- 
turers or  through  additional  duties  imposed  at  their  request. 

With  regard  to  the  drapery  manufacture,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  This  was  an  article  of  English  manufacture,  that  would 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  the  production  of  English  looms. 
What  the  English  manufacturers  asked  for  was  a  countervailing 
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duty  which  should  prevent  the  English  manufacturers  in  Ireland 
from  underselling  the  Devonshire  men.  The  Barnstaple  weavers 
petitioned  that  the  house  would  take  such  measures  *that  the 
Irish  woollen  manufactures  may  not  come  cheaper  to  foreigners 
than  the  EngHsh,  nor  England  fall  into  decay  by  the  flourishing 
state  of  Ireland.'  ^ 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  a  bill  '  to  encourage  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  England,  and  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  into  foreign  parts,  and  for  better 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  and  Ireland,' 
passed  the  commons  and  was  read  twice  in  the  lords.  A  multi- 
tude of  petitions  from  the  west  of  England  poured  in  upon  them  as 
well  as  one  from  the  merchants  of  Ireland,  and  these  various  parties 
were  heard  by  counsel.  The  matter  was  subsequently  referred  to  a 
committee  with  the  instruction  to  prepare  a  clause  or  clauses  to  be 
added  to  the  said  bill  for  the  effectual  establishing  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland.  This  committee  had  power  to  take  evidence, 
and  on  their  report  the  house  did  not  proceed  with  the  bill,  but 
voted  an  address  to  his  majesty  *  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
good  of  England  that  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland  should  be 
effectually  discouraged.'  ^ 

The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  following  autumn  by  the  Irish 
commons.  Shortly  after  the  resolution  already  quoted  was  passed, 
the  master  warden  and  brethren  of  the  corporation  of  weavers 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  petitioned  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  : 

That  whereas  by  a  vote  of  the  house  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  a 
duty  is  to  be  laid  on  the  old  and  new  draperies  that  shall  be  exported  out 
of  this  kingdom,  except  friezes,  and  therefore  praying  that  they  may  be 
heard  at  the  bar  by  their  council  before  the  house  do  ascertain  the 
quantum  of  the  duty  to  be  laid  on  the  aforesaid  draperies.^ 

They  were  heard  accordingly,  and  as  a  final  result  20  per  cent, 
was  laid  on  the  old  drapery  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  new.  High 
as  this  rate  may  appear,  it  was  obviously  intended  as  a  countervail- 
ing duty ;  it  was  a  lower  rate  than  that  demanded  by  the  Taunton 

'  Commons  Journals,  11  Jan.  169^,  xii.  40.  The  petition  from  Taunton  is  still 
more  explicit :  That  by  reason  of  the  great  growth  of  the  Woollen  Manufactory  in 
Ireland,  the  great  demands  they  have  for  the  same  from  Holland,  New  England  and 
other  parts  which  used  to  be  supplied  by  England,  the  vast  numbers  of  our  workmen 
that  go  thither,  the  cheapness  of  wool  and  provisions  there,  they  are  able  to  under- 
sell the  Petitioners  at  least  20  per  Cent,  which  if  not  speedily  remedied  will  endanger 
the  loss  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  and  praying  that  the  House 
will  take  into  consideration  the  true  State  of  the  Nation  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  make 
such  provision  for  mutual  trade  between  us  and  them,  under  such  limitations  and 
encouragements  as  may  be  for  the  Honour,  Interest,  and  Safety  of  the  Government, 
the  encouragement  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  and  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  xii.  37. 

2  3  June  1698.    Lords  Journals,  xvi.  309. 

'  Irish  Commons  journals,  4  Nov.  1698. 
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manufacturers,  and  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  43  per  cent,  which 
the  commissioners  on  trade  doubtfully  recommended  as  a  fair 
countervailing  duty.  The  calculations  on  which  this  extraordinary 
view  was  based  are  given  in  full,  and  at  any  rate  serve  to  show 
that  the  rate  actually  imposed  was  not  levied  without  full  inquiry 
and  was  not  at  all  so  heavy  as  some  experts  recommended.  These 
same  commissioners  note  carefully  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  countervailing  duty,  for  otherwise  *  that  additional  duty  would 
in  effect  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
that  sort  of  cloth  from  Ireland,  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  can 
never  be  intended  by  that  bill.'  ^ 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  commons  about  carrying  the  measure  ;  and  at  his  majesty's 
command  the  lords  justices  communicated  with  them  about  this 
bill,  *  the  passing  of  which  in  this  session  his  majesty  recommends 
to  you,  as  what  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom.'^  It  was  passed  by  majorities  of  74  to  34  on  the  second 
reading,  and  105  to  41  on  the  third. 

After  events  proved  that  this  act  imposed  something  more  than  a 
mere  countervailing  duty ;  its  effects  are  traced  in  the  address  to  the 
crown  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Irish  parliament,  that  of  1703. 

We  camiot  without  the  greatest  grief  of  heart,  reflect  upon  the  vast 
Decay  and  Loss  of  our  Trade,  and  this  your  majesty's  Kingdom  being 
almost  exhausted  of  its  coin :  we  are  hindered  from  earning  our  liveli- 
hoods, and  from  maintaining  our  own  manufactures ;  and  our  poor  are 
thereby  become  very  numerous  especially  the  industrious  Protestants,  who 
in  a  Country  wherein  the  number  and  power  of  the  Papists  is  very  formid- 
able, ought  as  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  encouraged.  Very  many  Pro- 
testant families  have  been  constrained  to  remove  out  of  this  kingdom  as  well 
into  Scotland,  as  into  the  dominions  of  Foreign  Princes  and  States.^ 

Besides  these  effects  on  Ireland,  more  especially  on  the  pro- 
testant  interest  there,  the  results  of  the  statute,  as  was  commonly 
argued,  were  doubly  prejudicial  to  England  as  well.  The  Irish 
exported  their  wool  in  a  raw  or  half-manufactured  state  to  France, 
while  the  workmen  who  could  no  longer  earn  a  living  in  Ireland 
found  their  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  they  started  industries 
which  became  more  formidable  rivals  to  the  English  manufacturer 
than  the  Irish  would  have  been  likely  to  prove.  The  single 
competitor  was  ousted  from  the  field ;  but  in  so  doing  we  called 
into  being  new  rivals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  best  markets. 

'  Comvions  Journals,  xii.  439.       '  ^  Irish  Commons  Journals,  3  Jan.  169|. 

3  Ibid.  20  Oct.  1703. 
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IV. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  that,  while  the  policy  pursued  in  regard 
to  frieze  requires  no  defence,  that  pursued  in  regard  to  drapery- 
admits  of  none.  But,  at  least,  we  may  try  to  understand  it.  The 
whole  question  was  a  purely  political  one,  and  not  a  mere  affair  of 
economics  at  all.  On  the  one  side  were  those  who  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  foster  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  The  drapery 
was  a  protestant  trade  for  the  most  part,  and  if  it  had  been 
regulated  by  the  Dublin  corporation  would  soon  have  been  as 
protestant  as  the  most  fervid  Orangeman  could  wish.  But  after 
full  consideration,  parliament  refused  to  foster  the  protestant 
interest  in  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country.  The 
development  of  this  industry  in  Dublin  would  be  prejudicial  to 
Devonshire  ;  therefore  they  were  prepared  to  step  in  to  prevent  the 
mother  country  from  being  undersold. 

If  the  official  records  are  to  be  trusted,  they  did  not  desire  to 
put  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland  to  any  positive  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  only  to  remove  their  excep- 
tional advantages.  And  they  were  prepared  to  foster  this  interest 
by  other  means.  The  French  Huguenots  might  plant  the  linen 
trade  there,  and  render  it  more  flourishing.  If  foreign  protestants 
could  be  attracted,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  Ireland,  which  did  no 
damage  to  the  mother  country,  and  therefore  they  were  ready  to 
foster  this  trade  in  every  way.  ^  They  thus  hoped  to  direct  the 
energies  of  the  protestant  interest  towards  an  industry  which  might 
prove  profitable,  while  the  established  trades  of  England  would  not 
suffer. 

According  to  free  trade  principles  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
desirable  that  Ireland  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  special  advan- 
tage for  the  woollen  industry,  and  that  this  branch  of  manufacture 
should  migrate  to  the  region  where  it  could  be  most  cheaply  carried 
on ;  but  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  legislators  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  could  not  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view. 
For  one  thing  there  were  financial  considerations  which  weighed 
with  them.  In  the  year  1698,  in  the  throes  of  a  great  European 
struggle,  it  was  not  possible  to  let  any  source  of  revenue  fail,  and 
anything  that  threatened  the  receipts  from  the  customs  was  much 
to  be  deprecated.  The  subsidies  from  the  woollen  trade  were  one  of 
the  most  important  supplies,  and  while  the  country  was  already 
embarrassed,  parliament  could  not  but  look  mih  apprehension  at  the 

'  The  English  act  which  prohibited  the  export  of  Irish  wool  to  the  Continent  gave 
the  fines — after  the  reward  to  informers  was  paid — for  the  further  encouragement  of 
the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish  parliament,  which  levied  additional 
duties  on  drapery,  debated  at  great  length  the  means  for  stimulating  that  trade. 
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possible  results  if  the  actual  decline  of  the  Devonshire  trade  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  Ireland  with  all  her 
boasted  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  had  never  been  able  to  give 
substantial  aid  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  realm  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  was  not  clear  that  the  new  industry  in  Ireland 
would  yield  as  much  available  revenue  for  some  time  at  least  as  the 
Devonshire  manufacture  had  hitherto  done. 

There  was  also  a  political  reason  which  could  not  but  weigh 
strongly  with  them — not  a  jealousy  of  the  protestant  interest  in 
Ireland,  but  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  Ireland  was  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  the  English  house  of  commons  had 
no  direct  control  over  its  affairs ;  and  there  was  a  constant  dread 
lest  the  power  which  the  king  acquired  in  Ireland  should  be  used 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  English  parliament,^  or  even  against 
English  liberties.  Twice  within  the  century  attempts  had  been 
made  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland,  by  Strafford,  and  under 
the  second  Charles  and  second  James.  On  both  occasions  the 
result  had  been  that  the  king  had  found  himself  in  possession 
of  power  that  seemed  to  menace  his  English  subjects.  Nor  was 
King  William's  parliament  inclined  to  trust  him  with  the  possession 
of  any  power  that  had  been  misused  in  the  preceding  reigns.  They 
could  not  approve  of  transplanting  an  industry  from  Devonshire 
to  Dublin,  since  that  involved  transferring  a  branch  of  revenue  from 
under  their  own  control,  and  giving  greater  independence  to  the 
crown. 

The  jealousy,  then,  such  as  it  was,  was  political  rather  than 
commercial ;  this  comes  out  clearly  in  the  wording  of  the  petitions, 
they  appealed  to  parliament  to  interfere  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
of  the  government.  And  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  after 
weighing  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  is  couched  in  far  stronger 
language  than  that  used  by  the  men  whose  pecuniary  interest  was 
directly  affected  by  the  Dublin  trade.     It  is  in  the  lords  address  ^ 

'  An  Answer  <&c.  pp.  8,  21. 

2  Lords  Journals  xvi.  9  June  1698.  '  We  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled  do  humbly  represent  unto  your  Majesty  that  the  growing  Manu- 
facture of  Cloth  in  Ireland  both  by  the  Cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  Necessaries  for  Life 
and  Goodness  of  Materials  for  making  of  all  Manner  of  Cloth,  doth  invite  your  Subjects 
of  England,  with  their  Families  and  Servants  to  leave  their  Habitations  to  settle  there, 
to  the  Increase  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  makes  your  loyal  subjects 
in  this  Kingdom  very  apprehensive  that  the  further  Growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice 
the  said  Manufacture  here,  by  which  the  Trade  of  this  Nation  and  the  value  of  Lands 
will  very  much  decrease,  and  the  Numbers  of  your  people  be  much  lessened  here  ; 
Wherefore  we  do  most  humbly  beseech  Your  most  Sacred  Majesty,  that  Your  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  in  the  most  public  and  effectual  Way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all 
your  Subjects  of  Ireland,  that  the  Growth  and  Increase  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture 
there  hath  long,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  with  great  Jealousy  by  all  your  Subjects 
of  this  Kingdom,  and  if  not  timely  remedied,  may  occasion  very  strict  laws  totally  to 
prohibit  and  suppress  the  same ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  they  turn  their  Industry 
and  Skill  to  the  settling  and  Improving  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  &c.  &c.' 
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that  we  find  language  which  threatens  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Irish  industry — a  measure  for  which  the  petitioners  never  asked, 
and  which  the  commissioners  for  trade  thought  was  not  under 
contemplation  at  all.  The  petitioners  asked  for  countervailing 
duties;  the  lords  seemed  to  think  that  these  might  do  for  the 
present,  but  that  more  complete  repression  might  be  ultimately- 
required.  As  events  proved,  the  so-called  countervailing  duties,  in 
connexion  with  the  further  restrictions  on  trade  which  were  passed 
in  the  following  year,  served  to  repress  the  Irish  drapery  manu- 
facture quite  effectually. 

When  we  look  back  from  the  present  day  we  can  easily  see, 
what  was  pointed  out  by  pamphleteers  at  the  time,  that  this  was  a 
shortsighted  policy.  There  were  one  or  two  voices  which  pleaded 
for  the  new  industry  as  a  strength,  not  merely  to  the  protestant 
interest,  but  to  Ireland,  and  indirectly  to  England  too.  They  held 
that  the  development  of  this  new  industry  in  Dublin,  and  the 
encouragement  of  Englishmen  and  aliens  to  flock  there,  would  give 
a  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sister  isle,  and  change  her 
into  a  new  source  of  strength  to  the  realm.  If  she  had  more  plenty 
she  could  do  more  to  support  the  united  power  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
As  manufacturing  increased,  the  price  of  raw  products  would  go  up. 
The  Irish  peasantry  would  have  a  better  market  both  for  wool  and 
for  food  stuffs ;  the  general  increase  of  plenty,  and  new  intercourse 
between  protestants  and  Eomanists,  might  well  be  expected  to 
give  better  conditions  for  the  growth  of  social  institutions  and  for 
steady  political  progress.  All  this  was  hoped  for  ;  all  this,  so  far  as 
we  see,  might  have  been ;  but  these  beneficial  results  were  frustrated 
by  the  measures  which  checked  the  development  of  the  drapery 
trade.  Considerable  as  the  loss  might  have  been  if  the  Devonshire 
manufacturers  had  been  ruined,  the  ultimate  gain  from  an  Ireland 
that  was  in  any  degree  prosperous  and  contented  would  have  far 
outweighed  it.  The  chance  of  securing  such  prosperity  was  sacri- 
ficed; no  more  English  capital  found  its  way  to  Dublin  for  the 
establishment  of  weaving.  Even  in  the  narrowest  commercial  sense 
the  ultimate  loss  to  England  was  very  great. 

All  those  who  had  attempted  to  make  the  most  of  Irish  industries 
had  seen  that  it  could  be  done  most  quickly  by  attracting  British 
industry  and  capital  to  settle  there.  King  James  had  succeeded  in 
planting  Ulster;  and  though  Strafford  proposed  to  continue  the 
scheme,  he  did  not  altogether  alienate  the  native  Irish  from  loyalty 
to  the  king,  whose  representative  he  was;  but  when  a  similar 
delicate  task  was  attempted  in  the  south,  it  was  undertaken  by  less 
skilful  hands.  The  land  speculators,  who  held  Cromwell's  bonds  for 
the  territory  of  the  conquered  country,  devoured  widows'  houses,  while 
the  English  parliament  made  long  prayers  and  urged  them  on  in 
their  ruthless  task.     The  dispossessed  landowners  and  miserable 
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wanderers  were  shot  down  like  vermin  by  these  puritan  intruders  ; 
and  when  English  industry  and  enterprise  pushed  forward  with  the 
avowed  desire  of  clearing  out  the  native  Irish — not  of  aiding  them 
to  make  the  most  of  their  land — an  undying  hatred  was  roused. 
The  recovery  which  took  place  under  the  second  Charles  and  the 
second  James  was  checked  by  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  for  the 
crown;  but  with  the  reduction  of  Ireland  a  new  era  opened. 
English  enterprise  and  industry  were  beginning  to  find  their  way 
to  Ireland  once  more,  not  now  to  dispossess  men  of  their  hereditary 
lands,  but  to  give  a  better  market  for  the  produce  of  each  man's 
land  and  labour,  and  better  opportunities  of  satisfying  his  wants. 
Much  national  benefit  might  have  accrued  even  if  the  drapery 
manufacture  had  been  developed  on  the  restricted  lines  which  the 
Dublin  weavers  suggested ;  but  this  great  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  pecuniary  gain,  and  because 
the  English  parliament  deemed  it  wise  to  sacrifice  the  development 
of  Irish  resources,  for  fear  they  should  unduly  increase  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  crown. 

While  the  indirect  loss  to  Ireland  from  cramping  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  was  inestimable,  the  actual  and  immediate 
loss  was  not  very  great.  The  new  duties  taxed  an  industry  that 
was  not  yet  large,  though  it  was  growing  rapidly.  The  manufac- 
ture of  frieze  would  still  continue  unaffected  by  the  new  duty,  and 
a  portion  of  the  new  energy  might  find  its  way  into  the  linen  manu- 
facture, which  was  receiving  constant  encouragement  at  that  time. 
The  foreign  protestants  who  had  migrated  from  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  were  well  able  to  introduce  an 
industry  in  which  they  were  already  well  skilled.  It  seemed  as 
practicable  to  transplant  the  Cambrai  linen  trade  as  the  Devon- 
shire drapery  manufacture  to  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  figures  there  is  no  sign  of  a  positive  decay  of  Irish  trade,  taken 
as  a  whole. ^  There  was  no  session  of  the  Irish  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  though  we  hear  of  bitter  distress  in 
Ireland  then,  there  were  other  causes  besides  the  repression  of  the 
Dublin  drapery  trade  which  had  contributed  to  bring  it  about.  The 
English  parliament  had  passed  a  resumption  bill;  the  titles  of 
landowners  through  half  a  dozen  counties  were  rendered  doubtful ; 
the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  estates  were  putting  owners  to  enormous 
expense  in  defending  their  titles,  and  society  was  thoroughly  un- 
settled. The  repression  of  the  newly  developing  industry  was  but 
an  additional  drop  in  the  flood  that  was  sweeping  over  the  land ; 
but  even  though  the  direct  loss  it  occasioned  was  inconsiderable, 
we  can  see  from  the  ultimate  result  that  it  was  a  political  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

'  Dobbs  shows  that  the  average  yearly  trade  from  1710-1720  was  larger  than  it 
had  been  in  1698.    He  does  not  give  figures  for  the  intervening  years. 
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V. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  reply  to  the  questions  with  which 
we  started.  The  repressive  measures  were  not  due  to  the  jealousy 
of  English  manufacturers,  but  to  the  fears  of  English  politicians, 
who  dreaded  the  political  consequences  if  the  protestant  interest  in 
Ireland  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  west  country  manu' 
facturers.  The  drapery  trade  which  was  checked  was  not  large, 
though  it  was  growing  very  rapidly.  The  widely  diffused  woollen 
manufacture — that  of  frieze — was  specially  exempted  in  the  repress- 
ing statutes  :  the  only  hindrances  to  which  it  was  exposed  were  the 
purely  commercial  ones  which  restricted  the  trade  of  Ireland  with 
the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  navigation  policy  now.  The 
grounds,  on  which  it  can  be  not  justified  but  explained,  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  influenced  the  politicians  in  repressing 
the  drapery  trade. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  whole  story  is  the  strangely 
mistaken  view  of  the  transaction  which  is  current  to-day.  It  has 
taken  its  place  as  the  typical  wrong  of  Ireland,  that  her  manu- 
factures were  destroyed  through  the  jealousy  of  English  manufac- 
turers. But  the  only  wrong  that  was  felt  was  done  to  the  protestant 
interest  in  Ireland;  the  established  Irish  manufacture,  and  the 
general  population  of  the  country  outside  Dublin  and  a  few  other 
towns,  did  not  suffer  a  loss,  though  they  were  prevented  from  sharing 
in  a  new  gain.  Swift  taught  us  to  note  this  distinction  with 
reference  to  the  graziers.  The  destruction  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade 
had  been  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  burden 
of  this  new  restriction  fell  also  on  the  protestant  interest,  and  not 
on  the  native  Irish  at  all. 

The  first  English  writer  w^ho  dealt  with  this  subject  at  consider- 
able length  was  John  Smith,  the  careful  author  of  the  '  Memoirs  of 
Wool,'  in  which  are  preserved  many  extracts  from  contemporary 
pamphlets  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  precise  point  of  view  from 
which  he  made  his  criticisms  is  not  very  clear ;  but  one  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  he  would  have  made  little  objection  to 
statutes  which  provided  for  the  simultaneous  development  of  the 
English  and  Irish  industries.  He  comments  severely  on  the  ill 
effects  of  the  attempts  to  repress  the  trade,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
*  monopolish  imagination,'  not  'founded  in  the  truth; ' '  but  he  does 
not  notice  that  the  results  he  deplores  were  due  to  miscalculation 
rather  than  to  deliberate  intention.  The  countervailing  duties 
actually  imposed  were  doubtless  absurdly  heavy ;  but  the  effects  of 

'  Memoirs  of  Wool,  ii.  29. 
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the  measures  were  not  contemplated  by  parliament  in  1698.  They 
proposed  to  handicap  Ireland,  so  that  the  manufactures  in  both 
countries  might  be  worked  on  equal  terms,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  Smith  would  have  regarded  such  a  measure  as  unfair  or  unwise, 
since  it  would  not  have  played  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or 
given  such  an  incentive  to  the  running  of  wool  to  France.^ 

A  more  serious  element  of  misunderstanding  may  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Adam  Smith.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Wealth 
of  Nations,'  while  criticising  the  commercial  system,  he  is  too  much 
inclined  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  regulations  he  condemns  were 
political  and  not  merely  economic  in  character.  He  writes  as  if  the 
manufacturers  were  successful  in  constantly  inducing  the  weak  and 
wicked  British  parliament  to  subordinate  the  public  weal  to  the 
gain  of  their  own  class.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that 
in  economic  legislation  parliament  steadily  kept  in  view  the  public 
weal  as  they  understood  it,  and  that  gains  to  one  class  of  dealers 
and  losses  to  another  were  only  incidents  which  accrued  in  the 
effort  to  pursue  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.^  But  the 
unfortunate  example  which  was  set  in  that  telling  criticism  has 
been  too  commonly  followed,  and  it  has  become  as  common  as  it  is 
easy  to  ascribe  all  such  measures  to  the  class  selfishness  of  manu- 
facturers, and  thus  to  save  ourselves  the  troublesome  inquiry  into 
the  real  political  motives  which  weighed  with  statesmen. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith  that  Hely  Hutchin- 
son wrote  on  the  '  Commercial  Eestraints  of  Ireland,'  a  book  which 
has  formed  all  subsequent  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  woollen 
manufacture  was  a  subject  on  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  write, 
for  he  received  the  comfortable  salary  of  aulnager :  the  duties  of 
this  post  did  not  interfere  with  his  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  a 
majority  in  the  army,  and  he  finally  bartered  it  for  the  more  lucra- 
tive position  of  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  not  only 
gave  a  comfortable  residence  with  2,000Z.  a  year,  but  parliamentary 
influence  which  was  most  remunerative  to  a  *  ready-money  voter.' 
This  successful  place-hunter  was  glad  to  pose  as  a  patriot  and 
expound  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  his  work  is  well  worth  perusal. 
But  it  has  served  to  lead  public  opinion  still  further  astray,  since 
he  neglected  to  draw  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
the  manufacture  of  frieze  and  of  drapery,  the  different  positions 
which  they  held  in  Ireland,  and  the  different  treatment  which 
they  received  from  the  legislature. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  bring  into  greater 
clearness  the  important  distinctions  which  have  been,  for  one  reason 

*  Memoirs  of  Wool,  ii.  238. 

-  For  fuller  statements  on  this  point,  see  my  '  A.  Smith  u.  die  Mercantilisten '  in 
the  Tubingen  Z.  f.  d.  g.  Staatswissenschaft,  Jan.  1884,  or  Politics  arid  Economics, 
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or  another,  neglected  or  ignored  in  previous  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  so  necessary  that  we  should,  if  possible,  learn  to  detect 
the  real  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  that  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
influence  these  measures  exercised  is  doubly  to  be  deprecated,  if  we 
cease  to  examine  into  other  contributing  causes,  or  rest  satisfied 
with  insufficient  remedies.  When  we  realise  fully  the  nature  of  the 
Irish  manufactures  of  frieze  and  drapery,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  drapery  trade  was  repressed,  we  may  see  that  there  was 
little  if  any  positive  injury  done  to  the  native  Irish,  though  a 
hindrance  was  imposed  on  their  subsequent  progress.  When  we 
follow  out  the  real  grounds  for  the  introduction  and  enforcement 
of  the  repressive  measures,  we  find  that  they  were  not  dictated  by 
the  jealousy  felt  by  English  manufacturers  of  a  possible  competitor, 
but  that  this  course  of  policy,  mischievous  though  it  proved,  was 
deliberately  undertaken  from  actual  experience  of  real  evils,  and 
out  of  a  shortsighted  but  public-spirited  regard  for  the  political 
interests  of  the  realm  as  a  whole. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  interesting  letters  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and  which  are  printed  on  p.  309 
below.  Adam  Smith's  letter  gives  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  mode 
of  treating  such  questions  which  has  been  already  criticised. 
Though  the  correspondence  hardly  touches  directly  on  the  repression 
of  the  drapery  manufacture,  it  seems  to  indicate  the  general  line 
of  policy  which  was  habitually  pursued.  In  this  respect  Dundas's 
letter  is  the  more  instructive  of  the  two :  it  is  clear  that  in  his  view 
the  underlying  political  jealousy  was  the  ground  for  the  favour 
shown  to  English  manufacturers,  and  he  argues  that  a  political 
union,  or  joint  political  action,  would  remove  the  excuses  for  showing 
special  favour  to  Englishmen.  A  union,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, such  a  management  of  the  Irish  parliament  that  the  two 
legislatures  may  work  together,  is,  to  his  mind,  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  attempting  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire.  To  this  Adam  Smith  assents  in  general 
terms,  though,  as  in  his  other  writings,  the  important  political 
condition  is  doubtfully  implied  rather  than  explicitly  stated.  He 
urges  that  '  under  proper  management '  the  developed  opulence  of 
Ireland  might  add  so  much  to  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
make  up  for  a  temporary  loss  in  particular  English  and  Scottish 
towns. 

Had  Dundas  and  Adam  Smith  been  fully  acquainted  with  the 
facts  as  to  the  rapid  migration  of  the  drapery  trade  from  Devonshire 
to  Dublin,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  expressed  them- 
selves so  strongly  as  they  did  on  the  impossibility  of  Ireland  com- 
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peting  effectively  with  England.  So  far  as  the  west  of  England 
drapery  trade  was  concerned,  much  less  than  a  century  would 
apparently  have  served  to  transplant  the  skill  and  stock  of  English- 
men to  Irish  towns. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  notice  that  Dundas,  with  all  his  desire 
for  the  development  of  Irish  resources,  did  not  propose  to  allow 
Ireland  to  undersell  England  in  foreign  markets  ;  he  would  have 
had  the  *  wise  statesman  '  impose  countervailing  duties  to  prevent 
the  Irish  from  profiting  unduly  by  cheapness  of  labour  and 
freedom  from  taxes.  Adam  Smith  does  not  dissent  from  this 
view,  though  he  proposes  the  imposition  of  similar,  not  of  counter- 
vailing, duties  on  exports  to  the  plantations.  But  Dundas  is 
advocating  the  maxim  on  which  the  statesmen  of  1698  endeavoured 
to  act,  though  they  were  so  fatally  mistaken  in  the  calculations 
which  guided  them  in  applying  it.  Dundas  did  not  hold  what 
modern  politicians  would  assume — that  Ireland  should  be  left 
free  to  develop  her  own  resources  in  her  own  way,  even  though 
she  thereby  injured  the  staple  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
His  principles  differed  very  little  from  those  of  the  legislators  who 
imposed  such  fatal  burdens  on  the  manufacture  of  drapery  in 
Ireland.  Despite  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  his  agreement 
with  Dundas,  Adam  Smith's  precise  view  seems  to  be  doubtful. 
Here  and  elsewhere  he  lays  so  little  stress  on  questions  of  national 
policy,  that  the  language  he  uses  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  cosmopolitan  doctrine  that  the  greatest  possible  development 
of  each  country  will,  in  spite  of  some  possible  and  temporary  loss, 
confer  an  undoubted  benefit  upon  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 

W.  Cunningham. 
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King  Theodore  of  Corsica 

DUEING  a  visit  to  Corsica  I  obtained  permission  to  peruse  a  re- 
markable diary,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendant  of  the 
writer  in  Bastia.  It  was  written  by  Sebastiano  Costa,  who  was  Grand 
Chancellor  and  constant  companion  of  King  Theodore,  alias  Baron 
Theodor  von  Neuhof,  during  his  ephemeral  reign  in  the  island.  The 
diary  does  not  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  antecedents  or 
subsequent  career  of  the  adventurer,  but  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
quaint  account  of  all  that  happened  there  during  the  summer  of 
1736. 

The  diary  opens  with  a  description  of  a  meeting  held  in  the 
house  of  one  Signor  Matra,  at  the  village  of  Matra,  not  far  from 
Aleria,  where  the  baron  had  landed.  Costa,  Hyacinth  Paoli,  the 
father  of  Pasquale,  Giaffori.  Giappiconi,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  present.  Giaffori  informed  them  in  cautious  words 
of  the  arrival  *  of  a  personage  on  their  shores,  who  he  hoped 
was  to  deliver  them  from  the  Genoese  yoke.'  He  had  received 
a  letter  from  him,  which  he  read ; 

Most  illustrious  Signor  Giaffori, 

At  last  I  have  reached  the  shores  of  Corsica,  summoned  hither 
by  your  prayers  and  oft-repeated  letters.  The  steadfast  love  and  fidelity 
shown  by  you  and  the  Corsicans  for  over  two  years  has  urged  me  to  over- 
come my  dislike  for  the  sea,  and  my  dread  of  the  storms  which  are  wont 
to  rage  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  but  Heaven  has  hitherto  blessed  me, 
and  rendered  prosperous  my  voyages.  I  am  here  to  give  all  succour  in 
my  power  to  your  oppressed  kingdom,  and  to  liberate  her,  if  God  so  will, 
from  the  scourge  of  Genoa ;  and  fear  not  that  I  shall  neglect  in  any  way 
my  duty  to  you,  if  you  are  faithful  to  me.  If  you  choose  me  as  your 
king,  I  ask  only  the  power  to  alter  one  law  amongst  you ;  namely,  to 
grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  men  of  other  nationalities  and  other  creeds 
who  may  come  here  to  assist  us  in  our  endeavours.  Come,  one  and  all 
of  you,  to  Aleria  without  delay — Signori  Costa,  Paoli,  and  others — that 
we  may  consult  together,  and  form  our  basis  of  action. 

Your  devoted  Theodore. 

After  reading  this  letter  Costa  tells  us  how  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  patriots  overcame  them,  how  they  wept  for  joy,  and  the  cry  of 
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Viva  Teodoro  il  nostro  Re!  spread  from  them  to  those  outside, 
until  the  whole  village  was  aroused.  Giaffori,  who  appears  to  have 
had  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  adventurer  than  the  others,  next 
produced  a  present  from  their  future  king  *  of  dates  from  Tunis, 
and  bottles  of  real  Khenish  wine,'  with  which  Costa  was  greatly 
delighted,  and  in  his  diary  he  never  omits  to  mention  when  they 
had  anything  good  to  eat.  Hyacinth  Paoli  appears  always  as  a 
jealous  intriguer  among  the  leaders,  one  who  desired  to  be  himself 
the  chief  confidant  of  the  king;  on  this  occasion,  says  Costa,  *he 
grew  gloomy,  and  asserted  that  he  liked  not  the  liberty  of  con- 
science that  the  personage  asked  for.'  So  the  priest  of  Matra  was 
called  in  to  assist  them  in  their  council,  and  Costa  gives  us  the 
following  stirring  address  in  which  he  pronounced  his  sentiments  : 
SiGNOEi, — The  God  of  mercy  has  at  the  last  moment  of  shipwreck 
held  out  his  hand  to  us,  that  we  perish  not.  We  must  accept  this  per- 
sonage, whoever  he  may  be,  as  an  emissary  from  the  skies.  As  for  me,  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  second  Moses,  the  liberator  of  a  people  no  less 
enslaved  than  the  Jews  of  old.  In  short,  I  look  upon  the  arrival  of  Signer 
Teodoro  amongst  us  at  this  moment  as  a  miracle. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  speech  was  received, 
and  Paoli's  voice  was  for  the  moment  silenced  ;  '  but,'  adds  Costa, 
*  Paoli  was  an  ambitious  man,  and,  jealous  of  Giaffori's  correspond- 
ence, he  would  have  wished  to  have  had  more  to  do  with  bringing 
the  liberator  to  the  island.' 

Towards  evening  the  patriot  leaders  set  off  to  Aleria  to  meet 
the  adventurer,  '  singing  as  w^e  went  patriotic  songs  to  enliven  the 
way ; '  for  Hyacinth  Paoli  was  with  them,  the  author  of  many  of 
those  ballads  which  Boswell  found  so  inspiriting  on  his  visit  to 
Corsica  a  few  years  later. 

*  His  excellency  received  us  well,  and  had  a  supper  spread  for  us 
in  the  hall  of  his  house  w^hich  gladdened  our  hearts,'  says  Costa. 
After  supper  the  baron  addressed  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  from 
the  balcony,  and  till  late  in  the  night  he  sat  and  related  to  his  new 
friends  stories  of  his  adventures  until  poor  Costa's  vocabulary  is 
almost  exhausted  in  his  endeavour  to  describe  the  pleasure  of  that 
evening.  '  The  excellence  of  the  dates,  the  cleanness  of  the  linen, 
the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  cheers  from  without  and  the  sweet 
stories  of  navigation  and  travel  made  drinking  more  enjoyable, 
and  the  viands  more  excellent  in  their  flavour.' 

Next  day  greater  crowds  assembled ;  but  Theodore,  somewhat 
exhausted  with  the  nightly  orgy,  lay  a-bed,  and  received  his  friends  in 
his  room, '  quaffing  chocolate  flavoured  with  rosolio.'  Giaffori,  Paoli, 
Costa,  Cucaldi,  and  others  sat  around  his  couch  whilst  he  told  them 
of  the  cargo  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  of  the  great  expecta- 
tions he  had  of  future  succour.  Costa's  remarks  on  the  interview 
are  exceedingly  nmve ; 
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His  excellency  asked  for  our  advice,  and  we  said,  *  There  remains 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  for  your  excellency  to  notify  these  facts  to 
the  people,  and  you  will  be  elected  king  by  universal  consent.'  We 
would  have  said  more,  but  he  beckoned  to  us  to  be  still,  and  reprovingly 
remarked,  *  This  is  not  a  time  to  be  precipitate,  but  rather  to  wait  until 
Signor  Arrighi  arrives  from  Corte,  and  Signor  Fabbiani  from  the  Bolagna, 
to  whom  I  have  already  written,  and  if  their  opinion  is  the  same,  then 
let  us  continue  to  talk  of  state  affairs ;  meanwhile,  let  us  have  two  days 
of  pleasure  and  rest  to  fit  us  for  the  arduous  task  that  is  before  us.' 

And,  marvelling  at  the  prudence  of  *  his  excellency,'  the  councillors 
departed  to  make  way  for  the  attendant  who  waited  on  the  monarch- 
elect. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  (says  Costa),  his  excellency  appeared 
before  the  generals  and  their  friends  right  nobly  attired,  a  perruque  of 
the  whitest  hair,  a  vest  of  purple  hue,  a  sword  at  his  side,  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  six  attendants  behind  him,  a  knight  of  the  chamber,  and  three 
slaves.  After  saluting  us  all  most  graciously,  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
sally  forth  and  inspect  the  beauties  of  the  vast  plain  that  stretched 
around  us. 

Two  days  were  accordingly  spent  at  Aleria,  during  which  many 
discussions  took  place  about  the  future;  the  leather  shoes  and 
old  guns,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  Theodore's  cargo,  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  people ;  Paoli  and  others  frequently  harangued 
the  people  in  the  piazza,  and  whenever  Theodore  appeared  there 
was  a  general  shout  of  Viva  il  nostra  Re  f  Signori  Arrighi  and 
Fabbiani  did  not  arrive ;  so  it  was  determined  by  Theodore  and  his 
councillors  to  change  their  abode  to  the  hill-set  village  of  Cervione, 
where  the  coronation  could  take  place,  and  whence  operations 
could  be  more  advantageouly  commenced  against  the  Genoese.  But 
their  departure  was  delayed  by  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  the 
attendants  of  Signori  Paoli  and  Giaffori  with  regard  to  precedence  ; 
several  shots  were  fired,  whereupon  Theodore  came  out  stick  in 
hand,  in  a  great  rage,  exclaiming,  '  What  mean  ye  by  this  folly  ?  If 
I  am  to  be  ruler  amongst  you,  I  will  award  merits  and  precedence 
to  those  most  deserving.  Unless  the  aggressors  in  this  strife  come 
forward  and  apologise,  I  will  take  ship  to-morrow  for  the  continent.' 
Thus  he  quelled  the  disturbance ;  but  the  cavalcade  could  not  be 
got  into  marching  order  till  nearly  nightfall,  and  Theodore,  who  did 
not  wish  to  enter  Cervione  in  the  dark,  elected  to  pass  the  night  in 
a  shepherd's  hut  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Bravone.  *  His  faithful 
followers,'  says  Costa,  '  composed  of  the  generals  and  principal 
subjects,  remained  outside,  and  the  horrors  of  the  night  were 
dispersed  by  the  multitude  of  fires  that  were  lighted.' 

About  midday  Cervione  was  reached,  and  the  people  assembled 
in  the  piazza  received  them  with  such  shouting  and  letting  off  of 
guns  that  Costa  relates  how  '  the  Genoese  soldiers  in  the  fort  of  S. 
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Pelegrino  down  by  the  sea  heard  the  same,  and  the  governor,  grow- 
ing alarmed,  sent  a  felucca  to  Bastia  to  inform  Signer  Kivarola  '  of 
the  fact.'  The  bishop's  house  was  chosen  for  the  palace,  and  the 
courtiers  were  lodged  in  houses  near.  '  Whilst  dinner  was  being 
prepared,  monks  from  the  convent  came  to  thank  his  excellency  for 
coming  so  far  to  assist  them,  and  the  Franciscans  followed  with 
presents  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  flasks  of  two-year-old  wine ; '  and, 
concludes  Costa,  after  describing  the  interview,  *they  all  set  off 
home  full  of  great  hopes,  and  with  a  profound  forgetfulness  of  the 
Genoese.' 

Forty  men  were  then  despatched  to  assist  the  mules  in  dragging 
up  the  cannon,  and  before  sunset  the  men  of  Cervione  beheld  four 
cannon  before  the  '  royal  palace,'  regular  sentinels  placed  before  the 
doors,  and  the  unwonted  atmosphere  of  royalty  in  their  midst ;  as 
for  the  six  larger  pieces  of  artillery,  they  were  left  with  a  sufficient 
guard  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  for  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  the 
whole  population  went  down  to  assist  in  dragging  them  up.  The 
monarch-elect  found  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  the  forces 
at  his  command  into  companies  and  electing  captains  for  each. 
Five  days  were  devoted  to  this  work,  during  which  the  soldiers  each 
received  some  pay  in  advance,  and  Paoli  was  appointed  chief 
treasurer  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  distributing  the  golden  zecchini 
which  Theodore  had  brought  from  Tunis ;  the  best  apartment  in 
the  palace  opposite  to  his  own  Theodore  gave  to  Paoli,  likewise  a 
present  of  200  zecchini.  Costa  and  Giappiconi  were  given  a  room 
in  common,  which  displeased  them,  and  the  general  jealousy  of 
Paoli  grew  apace,  and  the  dissatisfaction  was  only  kept  under  by 
the  threats  *  his  excellency '  made  of  leaving  them  altogether  if  they 
disagreed. 

The  result  of  this  jealousy  was  a  unanimous  demand  for  the  coro- 
nation to  take  place,  but  Theodore  hesitated  still,  and  adopted  what 
Costa  considered  a  very  wise  course  ;  he  said  that  since  he  was  tired 
by  his  long  journey  and  the  excitement,  he  would  retire  with  Giaffori 
and  Giappiconi,  the  two  most  turbulent  of  his  followers,  to  the  house 
of  Signor  Matra  for  a  few  days'  rest,  and  that  on  his  return,  if  they 
had  organised  the  troops  and  were  of  the  same  mind,  he  would  give 
his  consent.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  after  six  days  of  rest, 
Theodore  found  that  Paoli  and  Costa  had  organised  216  companies 
and  elected  captains  for  each.  Each  captain  was  then  called  upon 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  monarch-elect,  who  waited 
anxiously  day  by  day  for  the  return  of  a  ship  he  had  sent  to 
Leghorn  for  more  implements  of  war,  and  for  robes  and  a  diadem 
for  the  coronation  ;  but  since  so  many  had  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  operations  of  war  must  be  commenced,  it  was  impossible  to 

*  The  Genoese  commander  in  Corsica. 
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delay  the  coronation,  so  Theodore  consented  to  be  crowned  forth- 
with. 

The  convent  of  Alesani  was  chosen  for  this  ceremony,  which 
lay  up  a  valley  in  the  mountains  behind  Cervione,  and  was  more 
easy  of  approach  from  all  parts  of  Corsica  than  Cervione  itself.  So 
thither  the  court  was  removed,  and  '  comfortably  housed,  thanks  to 
Signor  Giovanni  Pasquino.'  Here  the  numbers  of  Theodore's  fol- 
lowers were  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  Signor  Arrighi,  and  in  the 
convent  hall  constant  discussions  took  place.  Signor  Arrighi  wished 
to  postpone  the  coronation  until  some  definite  success  had  been 
obtained  over  Genoa,  but  he  was  silenced  by  a  majority  against 
him,  and  thus  was  the  title  of  king  secured  for  the  baron. 

Then  they  drew  up  six  conditions,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
monarch-elect  was  curtailed  beyond  his  wishes,  especially  on  the 
point  of  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  Corsica;  but  he  was 
obliged  eventually  to  acquiesce,  as  by  this  time  thousands  had 
assembled  at  Alesani,  and  he  was  virtually  in  their  power. 

The  evening  before  the  event  a  high  mass  was  held  in  the  con- 
vent, after  which  there  was  great  cheering  and  letting  off  of  guns, 
*  which  noise  again  reached  the  ears  of  the  commander  at  S. 
Pelegrino,'  says  Costa,  *  and  concerned  him  greatly.'  Scarcely  had 
these  demonstrations  subsided,  than  more  gunshots  were  heard  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  Signor  Fabbiani  with  100  men  from  the 
Bolagna  came  up,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Costa  describes  the 
richness  of  the  trappings  of  Fabbiani's  horses,  for  the  Bolagna  was 
the  garden  of  Corsica,  and  produced  the  best  oil  and  wine  in  the 
island. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  2  May  1736,  high  mass  was  again 
celebrated  in  the  convent,  after  which  General  Paoli  addressed  the 
people  in  the  piazza,  read  aloud  the  conditions,  and  in  response  the 
people  set  up  a  ringing  shout  of  applause.  Salutes  were  fired,  and 
Theodore  came  forth  on  the  balcony  and  graciously  acknowledged 
them.  After  the  mass  the  magnates  of  Corsica  assembled  in  the 
refectory  of  the  convent,  where  a  meal  was  spread  for  a  hundred 
guests,  and,  says  Costa, 

So  many  were  the  salutations  in  rhyme  which,  according  to  our 
custom,  were  improvised  for  the  king,  that  one  was  confounded  with  the 
other,  but  one  which  General  Paoli,  who  is  skilled  in  poetry,  made  at  the 
conclusion,  and  which  he  and  Signor  Garchi  recited,  glass  in  hand,  was 
received  with  deafening  applause. 

•  After  the  repast  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  began,  which 
we  will  give  in  Costa's  words. 

In  the  middle  of  the  piazza  they  erected  a  small  platform  with  a  seat 
raised  above  two  on  either  side  of  it,  and  covered  with  various  colours, 
while  the  ground  around  was  strewed  with  flowers.  When  all  was  ready, 
the    generals   were    informed,   and   conducted    his    excellency    thither. 
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Thereupon  lie  ascended  by  three  steps  to  the  highest  seat,  and  the  two 
generals  seated  themselves  on  the  chairs,  Giaftbri  on  the  left  and  Paoli 
on  the  right,  whilst  the  leading  subjects,  having  made  a  splendid  crown, 
l^laced  it  on  the  king's  head.  After  a  short  pause,  to  allow  the  people  to 
arrange  themselves,  General  Paoli  got  up  and  made  a  short  oration,  then 
General  Giaffori  read  the  capitulations,  guns  were  let  off,  and  the  people 
applauded.  The  generals  then  left  their  seats,  and  on  bended  knee  did 
homage  to  their  king,  kissing  his  hand,  and  after  them  the  people  did 
likewise.  When  homage  had  thus  been  made,  the  king  got  up  from  his 
throne,  and  accompanied  by  the  generals  and  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
he  entered  the  church,  where  the  book  of  the  sacred  evangelists  was 
handed  to  him  by  a  reverend  priest,  on  which  he  renewed  his  oath  to 
observe  the  capitulations ;  the  generals  in  the  same  fashion  took  their 
oath  of  homage,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  people.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung  by  two  choirs,  and  accompanied  by  much  religious  pomp  the  venerable 
priest  gave  the  benediction,  amid  an  infinite  number  of  shots.  Finally, 
King  Theodore  was  accompanied  to  his  room  by  all  the  people,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  by  an  eye-witness  and  participator 
in  this  strange  coronation. 

Next  morning  the  king  was  weary  after  the  excitement  of  the 
previous  day,  and  commenced  the  sterner  duties  of  royalty  in  bed ; 
with  his  own  hand  he  wrote  out  a  list  of  those  he  intended  to  have 
as  officers  of  state.  Paoli  and  Giaffori,  under  the  rank  of  generals, 
were  to  be  joint  prime  ministers  of  the  kingdom.  Costa  was  to  be 
grand  chancellor,  secretary  of  state,  and  guardian  of  the  royal  seal. 
Giappiconi  was  to  be  secretary  of  war,  and  besides  these  he  made 
many  other  appointments  and  titles.  Having  completed  his  list, 
the  king  sent  it  to  the  generals  to  overlook,  *with  which  act  of 
courteousness,'  says  Costa,  'they  were  much  struck.'  Then  he 
held  a  reception  of  the  leading  men  in  his  bedroom,  'at  which 
reception  chocolate  was  handed  round,  and  many  came  in  to  bow 
before  their  sovereign  and  to  drink  the  pleasant  beverage.' 

King  Theodore  had  an  early  proof  of  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  for  when  the  list  was  written  out  in  full  and  nailed  up  against 
the  convent  door,  Paoli  and  Giaffori  went  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  the  result  of  which  examination  was  that  they  became  ex- 
ceeding wroth  at  the  lavish  distribution  of  titles  and  appointments. 
So  they  tore  up  the  list  which  the  king  had  written  with  his  own 
hand;  whereupon  the  monarch  came  down  in  great  anger,  and 
would  not  be  pacified  until  ample  apology  had  been  made  before 
all  the  bystanders.  Costa  was  ordered  forthwith  to  write  out  a  new^ 
list,  and  to  fix  it  up  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  destroyed. 

On  the  following  day  Paoli  again  showed  displeasure  because 
Signor  Fabbiani  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  war  council, 
which  he  wished  to  have  entirely  under  his  own  control ;  so  he  called 
his  men  about  him  and  spoke  angrily  to  the  king,  threatening  to  leave 
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next  morning  for  the  mountains  if  the  alteration  he  desired  was 
not  made.  King  Theodore  again  managed  to  pacify  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  recognised  that  in  war  lay  his  only  chance  of  success, 
and  that  operations  must  be  at  once  set  on  foot  against  Genoa. 
Twenty-four  captains  were  appointed,  and  each  captain  was 
despatched  to  his  own  district  with  orders  to  raise  companies  of 
three  hundred  men,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  return  of  the 
court  to  Cervione. 

Before  leaving  Alesani  another  disaster  occurred ;  news  was 
brought  that  the  ship  containing  the  royal  robes  and  supplies 
had  put  in  to  the  roads  of  Aleria.  Fabbiani  and  three  of  the 
newly  formed  companies  were  despatched  to  secure  the  articles  in 
question.  Twelve  sacks  of  musket-balls  and  six  barrels  of  powder 
had   been  landed ;    *  but,  alas ! '    says   Costa  in  his  quaint  way, 

*  they  set  to  quarrelling  about  this  ammunition,  and  used  purging 
words  one  to  another ;  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  from 
blows  to  gunshots,  until  it  was  all  General  Fabbiani  could  do  to 
quell  the  disturbance  by  promising  not  to  tell  the  king.'  But  the 
Genoese,  who  were  on  the  alert,  bore  down  upon  the  ship,  captured 
it,  and  took  it  to  Bastia.  In  it  they  found,  besides  the  royal  robes, 
important  letters,  which  enabled  them  to  cut  off  King  Theodore's 
communication  from  the  mainland.      *His  majesty,'  says  Costa, 

*  on  learning  this  news  was  sad  at  heart,  but  showed  no  external 
chagrin.' 

Almost  hourly  the  Corsican  triton  horn  was  heard  on  the 
mountain  side  as  the  troops  began  to  assemble.  So  four  days  after 
the  coronation  the  king  set  off  again  for  Cervione  with  an  escort  of 
five  hundred  men,  and  he  received  most  gratifying  tokens  of  good- 
will in  all  the  villages  that  he  passed  through  ;  arches  were  erected 
and  garlands  of  flowers  adorned  the  houses,  and  the  leading  men 
met  him  with  presents  of  oil,  wine,  and  oranges.  The  principal 
families  did  homage  by  kissing  his  hand,  whilst  the  common  people 
knelt  before  him  with  heads  uncovered  and  cried  Viva  I 

At  the  convent  near  Cervione  (says  Costa),  the  monks  came  out  and 
kissed  his  hand,  bringing  with  them  refreshments  of  wine  and  fruit ;  but 
the  king  ordered  that  without  further  indulgence  they  should  proceed  to 
their  destination.  So  the  good  monks  accompanied  him,  and  distributed 
the  wine  and  fruit  to  his  followers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace,  all 
wished  to  go  in  and  enjoy  a  kiss  of  his  hand,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  two  captains,  one  in  the  atrium,  the  other  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, to  prevent  any  one  coming  in  without  leave. 

By  this  time  the  Genoese  grew  concerned,  *  and  Signor  Eivarola,' 
says  Costa, 

pestered  the  five  English  sailors  who  were  on  the  ship  he  had  taken 
with  questions  about  the  appearance  of  the  personage,  but  these,  either 
not  knowing  much,  or  not  understanding  the  language,  confined  them- 
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selves  to  threatening  the  Genoese  with  the  anger  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
if  they  were  not  released.  By  the  aid  of  the  British  consul  at  Leghorn, 
they  were  released,  but  Captain  Dick  underwent  great  mortification  for 
his  conduct. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  attack  the  Genoese  on  the  slightest 
notice,  King  Theodore  determined  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Venzolasca  near  the  fort  of  S.  Pelegrino,  and  sent  on  Signor  Castineta 
to  prepare  a  fitting  abode.     Costa  thus  describes  the  house : 

On.  the  piano  nobile  were  four  rooms,  of  which  the  king  had  the  best, 
a  second  was  given  to  Giaifori,  a  third  to  Giappiconi,  and  a  fourth  to 
myself  and  Bongiorno ;  on  the  lower  floor  one  was  reserved  for  the 
chaplain,  a  second  for  the  servants,  a  third  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  the  fourth  was  a  kitchen,  whilst  the  adjoining  house  was  given  up  to 
the  generals,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Paoli,  who  shouted  aloud,  '  Let 
us  away  from  this  house  ;  here  generals  are  of  no  account.  Better  to  retire 
into  a  brotherhood,  and  leave  the  grand  chancellor  and  the  captain  of  the 
guard  in  possession  of  the  palace  ;  we  have  had  enough  of  them  ; '  and 
his  men  in  the  piazza  replied,  '  Away  from  the  palace,  men  of  Eostino  ; 
we  want  no  other  king  than  our  general.'  On  hearing  this,  the  king 
came  out  exceeding  wroth,  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
struck  Capone,  one  of  the  men  who  were  shouting,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court  came  to  his  assistance.  Capone  was  seized,  and  condemned  to 
death,  which  much  enraged  his  friends,  who  called  for  wood  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace ;  but  Paoli,  who  thought  by  this  time  to  have  shown  enough 
power,  went  up  to  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  got  over  his  wrath,  and 
threatened  to  have  him  thrown  out  of  the  window ;  but  the  gentlemen 
of  the  court  intervened,  and  spoke  of  Capone's  native  roughness. 

The  result  was  that  Capone  was  given  his  liberty,  and  the  king 
consented  to  reorganise  his  palace,  putting  Giaffori  and  Giappiconi 
into  one  room,  and  giving  Paoli  one  to  himself  in  the  palace.  '  By 
supper  time,'  says  Costa  in  concluding  his  account  of  this  episode, 
'  all  was  right,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  meal  together.' 

Warlike  operations  were  now  rapidly  set  on  foot.  Paoli  was 
despatched  to  seize  the  village  of  Furiani,  from  which  he  could 
threaten  Bastia;  troops  under  Luccioni  were  sent  to  the  south 
against  Bonifacio ;  troops  under  Captain  Orloti  and  the  king  were 
to  lay  siege  to  S.  Pelegrino;  Captain  Fabbiano  was  sent  to  the 
Bolagna  to  arouse  that  neighbourhood,  and  if  possible  to  beleaguer 
Calvi;  General  Arrighi  was  despatched  to  the  wild  province  of 
Nebbio  with  a  view  to  occupying  S.  Fiorenzo,  then  known  as  the 
keystone  of  Corsica. 

Then  came  the  first  of  the  king's  many  reverses. 

A  messenger  arrived  (says  Costa),  stating  that  Luccioni  had  betrayed 
the  town  of  Porto  Vecchio  to  the  Genoese,  and  had  revealed  the  king's 
plans  in  return  for  thirty  zecchini,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  royal 
camp  before  S.  Pelegrino  to  induce  the  king  to  accompany  him  to  the 
south  with  a  view  to  betraying  him. 
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Costa  was  present  at  Luccioni's  arrival,  and  was  terribly  struck 
with  the  king's  wrath.  After  publicly  denouncing  him  as  guilty  of 
high  treason,  the  king  called  for  a  confessor  and  bid  Luccioni 
prepare  for  death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Meanwhile  the  king 
and  his  followers  went  in  to  dinner,  which  was  ready. 

A  meal  of  silence  and  misery  (says  Costa),  during  which  we  looked 
continuously  at  the  king  to  see  if  he  showed  any  sign  of  relenting. 
Giaffori  and  Giappiconi  craved  for  a  respite,  and  I  got  up,  glass  in  hand, 
and  said,  '  Long  live  the  king  !  let  justice  triumph,  but  let  clemency  have 
her  place ; '  but  the  king's  countenance  never  changed,  and  no  one 
seconded  my  appeal. 

After  dinner  Luccioni  was  dragged  into  the  piazza,  and  the 
inhabitants  fell  on  their  knees  and  with  uplifted  hands  implored 
for  pardon,  but  the  king  was  inexorable.  He  ordered  the  fusiliers 
to  fire,  and  Luccioni  rolled  over,  a  corpse,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
palace.  The  relatives  immediately  complained  of  the  summariness 
of  this  justice,  and  thereby  the  king  drew  upon  himself  the  full 
force  of  the  Corsican  vendetta,  which  soon  began  to  work  his 
downfall. 

The  next  news  that  reached  the  court  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
night  attack  on  Bastia  had  failed  because  General  Paoli,  after  the 
custom  of  his  race,  had  abandoned  his  post  and  gone  to  Orezza  to 
bury  his  father. 

The  king  (says  Costa)  was  for  condemning  him  to  death,  but  Giaffori 
interposed,  and  showed  how  it  was  a  custom  of  the  country,  whereat  his 
majesty  complained  greatly  of  the  want  of  discipline  in  Corsica,  and 
threatened  if  we  did  not  improve  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  us. 

Costa  now  gives  us  an  amusing  account  how  he  established 
a  mint  for  the  new  realm.  A  priest  was  sent  for  from  Eostino, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  fabricator  of  counterfeit  Genoese  coin, 
*  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it,'  and  from  Orezza  he  summoned 
a  smith  called  '  seven  brains '  from  his  cunning.  Giaffori  was 
elected  as  president  of  the  mint,  and  set  out  through  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  to  collect  brass;  the  convent  of  Corte  sent  for  this 
purpose  some  crucifixes  and  some  braziers.  To  the  smith  was 
given  the  task  of  casting  brass  coins  of  two  sorts,  one  of  2J  soldi 
and  another  of  5  soldi.  On  the  obverse  was  King  Theodore's 
bust  and  the  following  legend,  Theodorus  D.  G.  unanimo  consensu 
electus  Rex  et  Princeps  Regni  Corsici ;  on  the  reverse  was  a  crown 
supported  by  three  palm  trees,  and  the  legend.  Pro  bono  publico 
Cor  so.  To  the  priest  was  given  the  office  of  striking  silver  coins  ; 
'  but,'  concludes  Costa,  *  at  that  time  only  one  was  struck.'  Later 
on  in  his  diary  he  tells  us  how  he  used  to  pay  the  soldiers  under 
him,  and  those  in  the  neighbouring  camp  of  S.  Pelegrino,  with 
these  coins,  whereat  the  soldiers  grumbled  greatly.     One  day  two 
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women  actually  refused  to  receive  them  in  exchange  for  some 
provender  they  had  brought  down  from  the  mountains. 

They  wrangled  greatly  (says  Costa),  and  used  language  not  befitting 
their  sex,  until  the  king  came  down,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  prison, 
which  greatly  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  two  women,  as  well  as  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  who  henceforth  willingly  received  the  money, 
and  gave  the  men  the  food  they  required  in  exchange  for  it,  except  the 
men  of  Orezza,  who  refused  to  sell  us  salt,  shoes,  and  cloth,  and  as  no 
other  place  under  our  control  dealt  in  these  articles,  it  was  inconvenient. 

Meanwhile  King  Theodore  left  his  camp  at  S.  Pelegrino  and 
proceeded  on  a  tour  through  the  island  to  inspect  his  various 
armies,  and  Costa  was  left  in  command  of  the  forces  at  S.  Pele- 
grino and  to  administer  the  government  as  viceroy.  The  king 
thought  to  make  his  most  strenuous  efforts  in  the  Bolagna,  the 
northernmost  and  most  fertile  province  of  Corsica,  so  he  took  up 
his  position  at  Monte  Maggiore,  above  Calenzana,  and  made  several 
futile  attempts  on  that  town. 

But  the  enemy  (says  Costa)  that  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  which 
was  worse  than  the  Genoese,  was  jealousy.  In  vain  the  king  wrote  to 
Paoli  for  reinforcements ;  he  always  invented  some  excuse,  for  he  was 
afraid  that  a  victory  might  be  gained  in  the  Bolagna,  and  General 
Fabbiani  thereby  exalted. 

King  Theodore's  attack  on  Calenzana  was  the  most  vigorous  he 
made  against  any  town  in  the  hands  of  Genoa,  and  he  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
followers  and  a  lack  of  ammunition.  A  letter  Costa  received  from 
him  about  this  time  was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  he  ordered  a 
many-coloured  flag  to  be  set  up  on  the  tower  of  Paduella,  behind 
S.  Pelegrino,  to  guide  any  ship  which  might  come,  and  to  keep  up 
the  belief  amongst  his  followers  that  succour  was  at  hand.  In  his 
reply  Costa  urged  the  king  to  return  at  once,  for  difl&culties  were 
fast  crowding  upon  him  and  his  little  army.  Owing  to  the  harvest 
time,  the  men  wanted  to  go  home,  and  chestnut  meal  and  provisions 
could  not  be  procured,  and  *  actually,'  says  Costa,  *  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  Signor  Arrighi  was  holding  commerce  with  Bastia,  the 
very  town  he  was  besieging.' 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  family  of  Luccioni,  who 
thirsted  to  avenge  their  kinsman's  death ;  and  the  king,  growing 
alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  wrote  to  Costa  to  send  him  a 
trusty  bodyguard  of  forty  men,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
circular  to  all  the  malcontents,  telling  them  that  they  could  not 
expect  all  to  be  generals  and  counts.  A  few  days  after  this  Costa 
got  another  letter  from  the  king  saying  that  he  was  returning 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  island,  and  the  grand  chancellor's 
time  was  now  fully  taken  up  in  preparing  a  fitting  abode  for  his 
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majesty ;  accordingly  he  summoned  the  ablest  workmen  he  could 
to  decorate  the  Franciscan  convent, 

and  a  painter  from  Ampugnani  to  paint  the  arms  of  the  king  and  of  the 
kingdom,  all  surrounded  by  flowers  in  arabesque,  before  the  door  of  each 
room.  I  hung  portieres  of  silks  of  various  hue,  and  I  adorned  the  royal 
bed  with  silk  hangings,  and  two  rooms  were  decorated  for  the  officers  of 
the  court  which  appeared  as  if  made  of  flowers. 

This  was,  he  afterwards  explains  apologetically, 

to  give  an  imposing  air  to  the  court,  and  to  conceal  the  poverty  that 
lurked  behind  it. 

A  final  blow  to  King  Theodore's  prospects  and  his  peace  of 
mind  was  wrought  by  the  assassination  of  General  Fabbiani,  his 
most  faithful  and  influential  general,  by  the  kinsmen  of  Luccioni. 
Costa  gives  us  a  long  and  lamentable  account  of  this  disaster,  and 
of  the  exultation  of  the  Genoese,  who  paid  the  assassins  handsomely 
•and  now  began  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  war.  They  dispersed 
the  camp  before  Bastia  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  king 
himself  at  Venzolasca,  the  result  of  which  attempt  was  that  King 
Theodore,  together  with  Costa  and  his  most  trusty  followers, 
repaired  to  the  mountains.  At  Corte  they  were  refused  admittance 
by  Signor  Arrighi,  whose  home  was  there ;  thereupon  the  king 
attacked  the  place  and  took  it,  sacked  Arrighi' s  house,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  men  of  Corte.  This  temporary  turn  of  good 
fortune  acted  favourably  on  his  followers ;  Paoli  came  to  join  him 
once  more,  and  two  slight  skirmishes  were  gained  over  the  Genoese, 
who  had  sallied  forth  out  of  the  town.  So  King  Theodore  ventured 
to  return  to  Venzolasca,  and  there  summoned  a  large  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  his  realm  to  hear  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
He  lavishly  distributed  titles  amongst  his  most  faithful  followers, 
many  of  whom  were  to  be  marquises,  and  the  eldest  sons  '  knights 
of  the  Golden  Key,'  an  order  of  chivalry  which  he  established.  The 
districts  were  to  be  henceforth  known  as  marquisates,  and  Costa 
humbly  tells  us  how  so  insignificant  a  subject  as  himself  received 
one  of  these  patents  of  nobility. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  Costa  gives  us  in  full.  It  was  a 
wonderful  production,  a  specimen  of  which  will  suffice.  He  told 
his  subjects  how  princes  are  like  living  laws,  and  brilliant  looking- 
glasses,  by  looking  closely  into  which  they  might  learn  to  imitate ; 
and  other  statements  of  a  like  nature,  which  were  received  with  great 
applause.  At  this  juncture  his  prospects  were  favourable,  for  the 
Genoese  dared  not  leave  their  towns :  money  and  assistance  from 
without  were  all  that  was  wanted,  but  these  did  not  come,  and  the 
jealousies  and  discontent  broke  out  afresh,  so  that  the  king  secretly 
decided  to  depart  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Costa  went  with  him,  and  a  terrible  journey  they  had — no  food, 
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and  the  monarch  had  nothing  to  lie  upon  save  a  bed  of  green 
branches  prepared  for  him  by  his  followers,  '  which,'  adds  Costa, 

*  he  would  not  use,  preferring  to  keep  awake  all  night,  discoursing 
with  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  his  followers.'  In  the  moun- 
tains they  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  terrified  Costa 
exceedingly ;  '  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  rain,  so  that  all  but  the 
king  in  his  great-coat  were  wet  to  the  skin.'  They  at  length 
reached  a  village,  where  the  people  received  the  king  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  Signor  Giudicelli,  the  richest  inhabitant,  placed  his 
house  at  his  disposal,  and  there  sat  the  king  and  his  courtiers, 

*  forming  a  strange  group,'  says  Costa,  '  around  the  fire  that  was 
kindled  for  us.  Here  we  had  to  stay  two  days,  and  the  king  on 
his  departure  exempted  Signor  Giudicelli  from  all  taxes  and  made 
him  a  knight  of  his  order.' 

The  town  of  Sartene,  on  the  west,  received  the  king  well  after 
his  weary  journey,  and  here  he  tarried  for  a  considerable  time, 

*  forming  his  order  of  chivalry  and  appointing  the  leading  men  of 
the  district  as  counts  and  marquises.'  This  time  he  also  occupied 
in  making  excellent  laws  against  the  vendetta^  and  in  establish- 
ing other  drastic  reforms  in  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country. 
A  grand  function  took  place  in  the  church  of  Sartene,  when  the 
inhabitants  assembled  to  do  homage,  and  Costa  delivered  himself 
of  a  speech  on  the  occasion.  But  all  this  was  done  only  to  pass 
time  until  the  longed-for  assistance  from  without  might  come,  and 
day  by  day  the  king  grew  less  hopeful,  and  the  Sartenesi  grew  more 
impatient,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  the  Genoese 
governor  of  Ajaccio  grew  aggressive,  and  the  king  determined  to 
cross  over  to  the  mainland  to  seek  for  aid.  We  will  let  Costa 
describe  in  his  own  words  the  latter  days  of  King  Theodore's 
reign. 

By  degrees  the  court  grew  short  of  provisions,  and  had  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  few  soldiers ;  so  the  king  determined  to  go  to  the 
mainland  for  succour,  and  made  arrangement  for  the  management  of  the 
provinces  during  his  absence.  Over  tortuous  mountain  paths,  through 
the  forest  of  Bavella,  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  courtiers  travelled  to 
Solenzara,  past  Coscione,  cold  in  that  season,  but  pleasant  enough  in 
summer,  where  the  herdsmen  of  Zicavo  pasture  their  flpcks.  Here  we 
found  plenty  of  cheese  and  broccio,^  and  I  went  on  ahead  to  find  a 
shepherd's  hut,  where  I  kindled  a  fire,  that  the  king  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  warming  himself. 

Next  day  we  reached  Solaro,  a  wretched  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  thinking  we  were  some  hostile  force  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  fled  in  the  macchia ;  ^  but  no  sooner  did  they  learn  that  it  was 
the  king  than  they  came  down  in  great  force  to  do  him  homage.  One 
went  out  and  killed  a  sheep,  and  then  brought  wood  ;  another  unharnessed 

'  A  curdled  milk  much  eaten  in  Corsica.         '^  Low  brushwood  which  covers  hills. 
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our  animals,  and  others  sent  other  things  that  might  please  the  king. 
Our  supper  was  pastoral  but  grateful,  our  beds  were  rough  but  clean, 
and  the  inhabitants  consumed  the  night  in  weird  song,  according  to  their 
custom. 

For  three  days  we  tarried,  with  great  inconvenience,  in  a  town  near 
Solenzana,  waiting  for  the  ship.  At  length  it  put  in  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  and  the  king  with  his  courtiers  went  mournfully  to  the  shore ;  he 
gave  them  all  the  powder  and  balls  he  had  with  him,  and  handed  them 
his  manifesto  to  be  made  known  on  his  departure.  Shortly  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  myself  and  a  few  others,  he  set  sail,  and  we  reached 
Leghorn  at  four  in  the  night  of  14  Nov.  1736. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

ADAM    SMITH   AND   FREE   TRADE   FOR   IRELAND. 
(Communicated  by  Oscar  Browning.) 

The  following  letter  of  Adam  Smith  to  Henry  Dundas,  which  is  believed 
to  be  unpublished,  is  of  special  interest  and  value.  It  is  printed  from  a 
copy  in  the  Auckland  papers  now  in  my  possession.  The  date  1  Nov. 
1779  is  that  of  a  great  crisis.  The  Irish  parliament  met  on  12  Oct.  and 
Grattan  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  address  *  that  it  is  not  by  temporary- 
expedients  but  by  a  free  export  that  the  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin.'  Flood  pressed  that  the  amendment  should  include  to 
free  trade  ;  '  Ireland  asked  no  more  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less.' 
The  amendment  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  answer  from  England 
was  given  on  the  very  date  of  this  letter.  It  said  that  the  king  was  sorry 
for  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  was  attentive  to  her  interests,  and  was  always 
ready  to  concur  in  measures  which  on  mature  consideration  should  be 
thought  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  subjects.  This  was 
studiously  ambiguous  and  seriously  increased  the  popular  discontent. 
The  Irish  parliament  passed  a  resolution  that  '  at  this  time  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes,'  and  next  day  granted  the  appropriated 
duties  for  six  months  only.  The  relief  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  13 
Dec.  1779,  Lord  North  moved  a  series  of  measures  which  were  carried  in 
the  early  part  of  1780  and  which  set  the  trade  of  Ireland  almost  entirely 
free.  The  date  of  this  letter  shows  that  the  English  government  were 
contemplating  these  measures  at  the  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
resisting  them. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written  were  these. 
"William  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  then  a  lord  of  trade  and  foreign 
plantations,  had  written  to  Dundas  asking  him  his  opinion  about  free 
trade  with  Ireland,  and  probably  requesting  him  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  Adam  Smith  on  certain  specified  points.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Eden 
wrote  this  letter  at  the  suggestion  either  of  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  first 
lord  of  trade  and  plantations,  or  of  Lord  North,  who  was  prime  minister 
and  who  was  acquainted  with  Adam  Smith.  Adam  Smith  had  resided  in 
London  for  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations  '  in 
1776,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Dundas's  letters  to  Eden  and  to  Adam  Smith  are  subjoined.  Adam  Smith 
probably  addressed  Dundas  as  '  my  dear  lord,'  because  he  was  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland  and  keeper  of  the  signet. 
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Henry  Dundas  to  William  Eden. 

*  MelviUe,  30th  Oct.  1779. 

'  My  D^.  Sir, — I  received  yours  last  night  and  have  sent  it  this  morn- 
ing to  Smith,  when  I  see  or  hear  from  him  you  shall  hear  again  from  me 
upon  the  different  parts  of  your  letter.  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Smith  which  will  show  you  what  are  my  present  general  crude 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland. 

*  Yours  faithfully,  Henry  Dundas.' 

Henry  Dundas  to  Adam  Smith. 

•  Melville,  30th  Oct.  1779. 

'  D^.  Sir, — I  received  the  enclosed  last  night  from  Mr.  Eden.  The 
questions  he  puts  would  require  a  volume  to  answer  them  in  place  of  a 
Letter.  Think  of  it  however  and  let  me  have  your  ideas  upon  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  confess  myself  little  alarmed  about  what  others  seem  so  much 
alarmed.  I  doubt  much  if  a  free  trade  to  Ireland  is  so  very  much  to  be 
dreaded.  There  is  trade  enough  in  the  world  for  the  Industry  both  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  if  two  or  three  places  either  in  south  or  north 
Britain  should  suffer  some  damage,  which  by  the  bye  will  be  very  gradual, 
from  the  loss  of  their  monopoly,  that  is  a  very  small  consideration  in  the 
general  scale  and  policy  of  the  Country.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  people  in  Ireland  being  able  to  undersell  us  in  foreign 
mercates  from  the  want  of  Taxes  and  the  Cheapness  of  labour.  But  a  wise 
Statesman  will  be  able  to  regulate  that  by  proper  distribution  of  taxes  upon 
the  materials  and  Commodities  of  the  respective  Countrys.  I  believe  an 
union  would  be  the  best  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  if  not  the  Irish  Par- 
liament must  be  managed  by  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Loaves  and 
fishes,  so  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  Countrys  may  act  in  union 
together.  In  short,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  bearing  down  of 
Ireland,  was  in  truth  bearing  down  a  substantial  part  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  strength  of  our  own  Country.  Indeed  it  has  often  shocked  me  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  these  two  years  past,  when  anything  was  hinted 
in  favour  of  Ireland  by  its  friends,  of  even  giving  them  only  the  benefit  of 
making  the  most  of  what  their  soil  or  climate  afforded  them,  to  hear  it 
received  as  a  sufficient  answer,  that  a  town  in  England  or  Scotland  would 
be  hurt  by  such  an  Indulgence.  This  kind  of  reasoning  will  no  longer  do. 
But  I  find  in  place  of  asking  yours  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion,  so  adieu. 

*  Yours  sincerely,  Henry  Dundas.' 

'  My  Dear  Lord, — I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Your  Lordship's  opinion 
concerning  the  consequences  of  granting  a  Free  trade  to  Ireland  coincides 
so  perfectly  with  my  own. 

'  I  cannot  believe  that  the  manufactures  of  G.B.  can  for  a  century  to 
come  suffer  much  from  the  Eivalship  of  those  of  Ireland,  even  though  the 
Irish  should  be  indulged  in  a  free  trade.  Ireland  has  neither  the  skill, 
nor  the  stock  which  could  enable  Her  to  rival  England,  and  tho'  both 
may  be  acquired  in  time,  to  acquire  them  compleatly  will  require  the 
opperation  of  little  less  than  a  Century.     Ireland  has  neither  coal  nor 
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wood ;  the  former  seems  to  have  been  denied  to  her  by  nature ;  and 
tho'  her  Soil  and  Climate  are  perfectly  suited  for  raising  the  Latter,  yet 
to  raise  it  to  the  same  degree  as  in  England  will  require  more  than  a 
Century.  I  perfectly  agree  with  your  Lordship  too  that  to  Crush  the 
Industry  of  so  great  and  so  fine  a  Province  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to 
favour  the  monopoly  of  some  particular  Towns  in  Scotland  or  England  is 
equally  injurious  and  impolitic.  The  general  opulence  and  improvement 
of  Ireland  might  certainly  under  proper  management  afford  much  greater 
Eesources  to  Government  than  can  ever  be  drawn  from  a  few  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  Towns. 

'  Till  the  Irish  Parliament  sends  over  the  Heads  of  their  proposed  Bill 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  uncertain  what  they  understand  by  a  Free  trade. 

*  They  may,  perhaps,  understand  by  it  no  more  than  the  power  of 
exporting  their  own  produce  to  the  foreign  Country  where  they  can  find 
the  best  mercate.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  this 
demand,  nor  can  anything  be  more  unjust  and  unreasonable  than  some 
of  the  restraints  which  their  Industry  in  this  respect  at  present  labours 
under.  They  are  prohibited,  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  to  export  Glass 
to  any  Country.  Wool  they  can  export  only  to  G.B.  Woolen  goods 
they  can  export  only  from  certain  Ports  in  their  own  Country  and  to 
certain  Ports  in  G.B. 

'  They  may  mean  to  demand  the  power  of  importing  such  goods  as  they 
have  occasion  for,  from  any  Country  where  they  can  find  them  cheapest, 
subject  to  no  other  duties  &  restraints  than  such  as  may  be  imposed  by 
their  own  Parlia*.  This  freedom,  tho'  in  my  opinion  perfectly  reasonable, 
will  interfere  a  little  with  some  of  our  paltry  monopolies.  Glass,  Hops, 
Foreign  Sugars,  several  sorts  of  East  India  goods,  can  at  present  be 
imported  only  from  Great  Britain. 

*  They  may  mean  to  demand  a  free  trade  to  our  American  &  African 
plantations,  free  from  the  restraints  which  the  18th  of  the  present 
King  imposed  upon  it,  or  at  least  from  some  of  those  restraints,  such  as, 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  thither  their  own  woolen  &  Cotton  manu- 
factures. Glass,  Hatts,  Hops,  Gunpowder  &c.  This  freedom,  tho'  it 
would  interfere  with  some  of  our  monopolies,  I  am  convinced,  would  do 
no  harm  to  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  reasonable  indeed  that  whatever 
goods  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  those  Plantations  should  be  subject 
to  the  like  duties  as  those  of  the  same  kmd  exported  from  England,  in 
the  terms  of  the  18th  of  the  present  King. 

*  They  may  mean  to  demand  a  free  trade  to  Great  Britain,  their 
manufactures  and  produce  when  Imported  into  this  Country  being  sub- 
jected to  no  other  duties  than  the  like  manufactures  and  produce  of  our 
own.  Nothing  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  highly  advantageous  to 
both  Countries  than  this  mutual  freedom  of  trade.  It  would  help  to 
break  down  that  absurd  monopoly  which  we  have  most  absurdly  esta- 
blished against  ourselves  in  favour  of  almost  all  the  different  Classes  of 
our  own  manufacturers. 

'  Whatever  the  Irish  mean  to  demand  in  this  way,  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  affairs,  I  should  think  it  madness  not  to  grant  it.  What- 
ever they  may  demand,  our  manufacturers,  unless  the  leading  &  prin- 
cipal men  among  them  are  properly  dealt  with  beforehand,  will  probably 
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oppose  it.  That  they  may  be  so  dealt  with,  I  know  from  experience,  and 
that  it  may  be  done  at  Httle  expence  and  with  no  great  trouble.  I  could 
even  point  out  some  persons,  who,  I  think,  are  fit  and  likely  to  deal  with 
them  successfully  for  this  purpose.  I  shall  not  say  more  upon  this  till  I 
see  you ;  which  I  shall  do  the  first  moment  I  can  get  out  of  this  Town. 

*I  am  much  honoured  by  Mr.  Eden's  remembrance  of  me,  I  beg 
you  will  present  my  most  respectfuU  Compliments  to  him  and  that  you 
will  believe  me  to  be.  My  Dear  Lord, 

*  Most  faithfully  yours, 

*  Adam  Smith. 

'  Nov.  1st,  1779.' 


THE    SQUIEE   PAPERS. 

In  Fraser's  Magazine  for  December  1847  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Carlyle,  in  which  were  printed  thirty-five  unpublished  letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  Carlyle  regarded  as  '  of  indubitable  authenticity.'  These 
letters  were  communicated  to  him  by  a  private  correspondent  whose  name 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
originals,  and  how  there  perished  with  them  the  remarkable  *  Journal 
written  by  a  supposed  ancestor  of  his  correspondent,'  has  been  told  once 
for  all  in  Carlyle 's  own  words.  But  although  published  with  his  '  explicit 
testimony  to  their  authenticity,'  the  letters  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  they  were  forgeries,  and  that 
Carlyle  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  glaring  and  palpable  hoax.  The 
question  was  reopened  last  year  in  the  columns  of  the  Academy,  and  I 
ventured  to  put  forward  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  arguments  by 
which  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  was  assailed  were  not  so  conclusive 
as  they  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  employed  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  the  charge  of  forgery  has 
been  repeated  in  no  qualified  terms ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  do  not 
happen  to  acquiesce  in  this  solution  of  the  problem  so  readily  as  some 
very  confident  writers  do  are  stigmatised  as  *  credulous.'  There  is  a 
credulity  even  in  incredulity,  and  it  may  be  that  the  credulous  persons 
are  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  forgery. 

My  object,  however,  at  present  is  not  to  discuss,  but  to  state  as  plainly 
and  fairly  as  I  can  the  problem  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  to  be  solved 
with  regard  to  *  The  Squire  Papers.'  For  this  purpose  I  have  printed  a 
series  of  documents  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  first  letter 
in  which  Carlyle 's  unknown  correspondent  introduced  himself  to  him, 
29  Jan.  1847,  and  ending  with  the  last  letter  written  by  him,  20  Nov. 
1849.  In  their  proper  place  are  inserted  some  letters  on  the  subject 
which  passed  between  Carlyle  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
the  accounts  drawn  up  by  Carlyle  himself  of  the  two  interviews  which  he 
subsequently  had  with  his  correspondent.  For  the  privilege  of  using  the 
greater  part  of  these  documents,  which  are  all  originals,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle ;  the  others  are  in  my  own 
possession,  having  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Taken  together 
with  the  letters  attributed  to  Cromwell,  and  the  other  papers  printed  by 
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Garlyle  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  and  incorporated  in  subsequent  editions  of 
Cromwell's  '  Life  and  Letters,'  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  present  exists  and  has  any  bearing  upon 
this  most  curious  literary  question. 

It  remains  only  to  give  a  short  account  of  Carlyle's  correspondent. 
His  name  was  William  Squire,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Matthew  Squire,  merchant,  of  Norwich,  where  he  was  born  in 
1809.  His  father  came  from  Peterborough  and  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant 
John  Squire,  E.N.,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Wright  Squire,  of  Yaxley, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Squire.  William  Squire  in  1840  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Kobert  Moore  and  daughter  of  Sir  W.  J.  Playters, 
Bart.,  by  Ann  Wright,  who  on  the  death  of  his  wife  became  Lady  Playters, 
By  this  marriage  Squire  had  no  children,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been 
a  stepson  who  accompanied  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Carlyle.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1851,  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich,  he  appears  to  have 
become  impoverished,  and  ultimately  to  have  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,, 
where  he  died  about  seventeen  years  ago.  He  had  a  turn  for  archaeology, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  well  informed  on  subjects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  though  perhaps  without  any  profound  knowledge.  At  the  time 
of  his  correspondence  with  Carlyle  he  was  staying  at  Yarmouth  on 
account  of  his  wife's  health,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  there  some 
three  or  four  years.  The  papers  which  follow  will  now  explain  them- 
selves. 

W.  Squire's  first  letter  to  Carlyle. 

G'  Yarmouth  Norfolk. 

Sir 

I  have  just  concluded  reading  your  publication  of  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver,  which  has  given  me  great 
Pleasure  also  at  your  candid  mode  of  handling  them  the  truth  I  find  has 
come  out  at  last,  concerning  him  now  I  find  you  mention  here  and 
there  certain  matters  at  which  you  can  not  give  an  account  of  certam 
names  &c 

Now  I  have  certain  papers  relating  to  the  time  of  the  troubles  written 
by  one  who  rode  with  Oliver  in  the  Stilton  troop  at  the  first  mount  up  tO' 
Naseby  and  Bristol  siege  when  he  left.  I  have  copied  out  such  as  could 
give  no  offence  and  then  have  resealed  them  up  as  certain  ones  are  now 
horrified  at  the  name  of  Oliver,  when  these  very  mens  G  G  Grandfathers 
fathers  rode  along  with  the  very  man.  so  to  avoid  offence  I  named 
them  not.  I  think  of  publishing  it  one  day.  mean  time  to  aid  you  I 
send  you  following  notes 

&  remain  Sir 

Yrob* 

W.  Squire 

Jan>  29.  1847 

MS.  extracts.  Our  first  raising  was  by  a  subscription  troop,  his 
first  mount  was  his  own  men  from  about  Slepe  and  with  them  he  rode 
rough,  for  these  were  hard  handed  fellowes  who  did  as  he  bade  them 
asking  no  questions  but  obeyed  his  orders,  fearing  neither  man  nor  Devil 
only  God.     I  say  true,  these  men  did  many  things  laid  to  honest  mens 
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charge  being  of  vulgar  birth  and  of  no  learning  and  hated  all  over  them 
our  first  mount  was  not  till  summer  having  got  leave  of  Essex  and  so 
called  in  the  subscribers  to  the  association.  &  then  we  rode  in  each  on 
his  own  horse  and  wore  his  own  arms  and  harness  but  the  Slepe 
Dragoners  he  armed  and  raised  out  of  his  own  pocket  not  that  he  lost 
by  it  for  he  soon  repaid  himself  out  of  his  prizes  he  made. 

*  I  mention  this  as  you  and  all  writers  agree  in  writing  Olivers  reg* 
of  Ironsides  was  raised  and  armed  by  him  out  of  his  own  pocket  now 
they  were,  neither  one  nor  other,  only  the  Slepe  Troop. 

vide  page  17.  of  your  Book  ^ 

Mr  Storeys  descendants  live  or  lived  lately  at  Cambridge 
Mr  Bussey  do  Peterboro  &c 

I  remember  one  died  in  Briggate  an  old  man  when  I  was  a  boy 
Page  162.  01  &  his  Slepe  Troop  took  Conisby  about  Shrove  tide 
,,    163.  I  have  enclosed  you  copy  of  a  letter  of  Olivers 

Deeee  Friend 

Wee  have  secret  and  sure  hints  that  a  meeting  of  the  malignants 
takes  place  at  loweastof  in  Co  Suffolk  on  tuesday.  now  I  want  your  ayd 
so  come  with  all  speede  on  getting  this  with  your  troope  &  tell  no  one 
your  route  but  let  me  see  you  ere  sun  down 

from  your  friend  and 
Commandant 

Oliver  Cromwell 

For  Capt° 

at  his  quarters  Oundle 

haste  the  date  is  eaten  off  by  vermin 

— he  got  his  information  thro  the  man  that  sold  fish  to  the  colleges. 
who  being  searched  a  letter  was  found  on  him  to  the  King  and  he  getting 
rough  usage  told  all  he  knew. 

the  regiment  went  in  two  divisions  of  500  each  seperating  (so  MS.) 
at  thetford  one  by  Norwich  one  by  Suffolk  and  met  by  time  fixed  at 
Bungay,  where  they  joined  and  rode  into  Lowestoffe  in  3  divisions  by 
Yarmouth  side,  the  mere  side  and  the  town  side,  (so  says  my  MS.) 
there  was  a  little  fighting  and  that  was  by  the  mere  side  with  some  men 
at  their  exercise  a  few  cuts  disarmed  them  (no  Norwich  Troop  were 
there  or  are  not  mentioned  in  my  MS.)  .  .  it  says  about  200  foot  came  in 
after  we  got  the  town  to  garrison  it.  Norwich  trainbands  under  Colonel 
Sherwol  firelocks  &  Pikes,  (called  themselves  Allemandashers)  they  got 
great  stores  there,  and  lived  at  free  quarters  on  certain  ones  he  ill  used 
none  but  behaved  as  one  gentleman  to  another,  saying  opinions  differ  but 
that  makes  no  change  of  gentleman  acting  one  to  another.  .  .  the  prisoners 
were  sent  on  to  Cambridge  and  then  ordered  on  by  E  Manchester  to 
London  some  time  after 

Page  170  you  mention  camdeners 

I  find  mention  made  of  Candishers  and  Kings  Euffians  miscalled 
Gentlemen,  from  Caviller  Cavendishes  horse  so  called 
,     177.  178 

*  Squire's  references  are  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell. 
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There  was  a  fight  near  Grantham  and  Oliver  lost  several  men  and 
horses  in  skirmishes  but  forced  them  and  beat  them  hollow  MS  calls 
them  the  Candishers  murdering  ruffians 

183  Oliver  took  Burleigh  House  often 

and  I  think  it  worth  mention,  it  is  neither  burnt  down  or  in  ruins  .  . 
for  that  was  not  Olivers  way.  or  Independants  either  wrecking  Gods  houses 
and  private  property  was  done  by  the  Kings  men  and  Fairfaxes  Pres- 
byterians, and  all  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  now  1847.  I  think 
if  Parliament  ordered  Westminster  abbey  to  be  bombarded  the  artillery 
would  do  it  and  ask  no  questions  like  it  or  not.  they  would  do  as  OHver 
did  obey  its  orders  this  is  needfull  to  be  understood 

198.  in  my  MS.  Parson  Hatch  is  mentioned  as  a  very  troublesome 
man  and  violent.  Oliver  asked  him  not  to  force  him  do  as  ordered  by 
the  Parliament :  but  disuse  it  &c 

207.  in  my  MS.  describing  skirmishing  of  the  army  before  Marston 
it  says  "  I  thought  Oliver  looked  sad  and  wearyed  for  he  had  had  a  sad 
loss  young  Oliver  got  killed  to  death  not  long  before  I  heard :  ...  it  was 
near  Knaresboro  and  30  more  got  killed  no  date  is  mentioned  as  the  writer 
had  come  from  garrison  at  Lincoln  and  being  ordered  to  join  learns  this 

he  was  a  young  man  much  liked  so  was  harry  Cromwell  a  darling  of 
the  soldiers  it  says  but  Eichard  he  that  was  Protector  was  a  sot.  .  .  MS 
says  elsewhere  Oliver  bade  him  Eichard  go  home  and  take  care  of  his 
mother  and  not  shame  him  and  set  ill  examples  so  he  got  sent  away  and 
no  loss  was  found 

210  Husbands,  and  Castles  are  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  names  families 
near  extinct  but  of  good  name  and  fame. 

222.  Spriggs.  his  lineal  descendants,  formerly  of  Peterboro  but  now  of 
Suffolk,  is  &  are  Parsons,  have  been  Clerks  &c  to  our  family  at  Peterboro 
many  years. 

229.  You  are  right.  Vermuyden  was.  as  you  suppose  Oliver  had  3  other 
Hollanders  to  teach  the  troops  viz  Zosimus  Eose.  Thomas  Fischer. 
Cornelius  Vanderacy  they  wanted  to  plunder  private  people  like  the 
kings  men  did  so  Oliver  casheerd  them  they  were  Corporals  in  his  regi- 
ment at  the  start 

240.  Oliver  was  so  humane  to  the  Clubmen  that  many  joined  him 

250  MS.  says  it  was  a  hard  job  to  hinder  Pickerings  men  not  shoot 
the  bloody  wolf  it  caused  all  our  Generals  arts  [to]  save  this  Cirencester 
butcher. 

267  they  fired  Basing  themselves  saying  by  God  no  Heretic  should 
live  there,  they  refused  quarter  and  fired  heavy  on  any  one  trying  to 
speak  them  so  only  got  their  death  by  law  of  war.  the  earth  was  rid  of 
a  set  of  murdering  villains,  very  great  prizes  were  got  best  known  to 
those  who  got  them,  it  was  stocked  like  a  Goldsmiths  shop  the  fortifica- 
tions were  raised  by  best  rules  of  art  by  those  who  had  learned  the  art 
in  flanders 

Copy  of  letter  of  answer  to  summons  this  is  only  part  of  it  the 
remainder  is  devoured  by  vermin 

Hell  and  Brimstone  I  dam  you  all  for  a  set  of  stinkards  you  set  of 
Draimen  you  to  pretend  to  take  Burley  House  you  may  drink  up  all  your 
Curnells  beer  before  you  can  do  it  so  get  about  your  bisness  and  leave  ye 
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Grounds   before   my  Gunnes   mak   you  and  get  you  put   in  prisen   as 
Trayters  to  ye  King  so  be  off  whil  you  may 

I  dam  you  all  to  Hell 

G 

Copy  of  a  Summons  by  Desboro 
Sir 

I  in  the  name  of  the  Parlement  bid  you  admit  me  and  my 
souldiers  to  seak  after  armes  of  which  we  have  learned  are  a  great  store 
in  your  house 

Sir  I  am  your  servant 
Spaulding  this  day  J.  J), 

June  9 


For  the  old  Cukold  now  commanding  the  rebel  horse 
Sir 

You  may  and  the  Parlement  also  be  demmed  and  go  to  the 
devil  for  a  dinner  you  are  a  set  of  mangey  ill  favored  stinkards  if  I  can 
lay  my  handes  on  any  of  you  I  will  geld  you  you  cuckoly  manikins  war 
dogs  go  home  again  and  heed  your  wives  or  your  plowman  Tom  will  ride 
your  mare  to  market 

So  ho  so  ho  old  homes  war  culverin  boys  hark  to  King  Charles  hark 
to  him  get  out  you  old  stale  beer,  out  out  or  I  will  geld  you 

W  Temple 

no  note  of  this  party  or  where. 

Certain  parties  regularly  sold  the  Kings  secrets  to  certain  parties  of 
the  Parliament 

in  Eichardsons  the  farriers  loft  was  and  is  for  what  I  know  several 
Demi  pique  saddles,  and  had  been  there  ever  since  the  civil  wars,  in 
Briggate  Peterboro 

if  you  need  many  families  about  there  could  if  they  liked  but  it  is  a 
sore  subject  even  now  to  them  recalling  acts  of  their  fathers  being  quite 
otherwise  now)  they  have  very  curious  MS.  many  had  if  not  burnt  or 
used,  for  not  a  house  of  the  old  families  was  meddled  with  and  many  are 
now  as  then  entire  and  closets  still  full  of  MS.  and  trumpery. 

I  have  an  old  black  orange  full  of  cloves  which  my  Grandfather  gave 
me.  it  had  been  his  Fathers  and  in  the  family  years  he  said  it  was  what 
the  King  held  in  his  hand  when  he  went  to  be  beheaded  I  cannot  tell  if 
such  a  custom  was.  or  he  did  it.  neither  can  I  remember  reading  of  it  I 
have  the  orange  and  I  think  it  probable,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  very  antient 
affair  and  well  taken  care  of  I  assure  you  as  a  family  relic 

in  Olivers  regiment  was 


Oliver  C 

sen^ 

Father  Colonel 

Oliver  C 

Jun^ 

Son  was  lieut^  when  shot  or  killed 

Eich^i   G 

Son  sent  home  for  illbehavior 

Henry  C 

Son  a  sterling  good  man  and  much  liked  L^  L*  of 
Ireland 

Cromwell 

Henry 

Kinsmen  Godmanchester  Troop 

Cromwell  Thomas 

do         S^  Ives 

Cromwell  Oliver 

do         S*  Ives 

Cromwell  Eich^^ 

do        Huntingdon  Troop 
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MEM  Others  of  the  name  were  too  glad  to  join  him  afterwards  and 
claim  kindred  altho  at  the  restoration  they  barked  loud  as  the  rest  on 
Olivers  name. 

Oliver  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  his  body  was  disinterred  from 
under  Tyburn  tree  and  carried  home  but  certain  busy  ones  gave  news  so 
it  got  taken  up  and  buried  in  Naseby  Field,  under  the  ash  tree  which  grew 
or  did  grow  where  the  Kings  main  battle  stood  when  Oliver  broke  it. 
MS.  says  12  feet  deep. 

his  head  is  also  where  it  will  remain  secure  from  insult  know[n]  to 
certaiij  ones  descendants  of  those  who  placed  it  there,  a  hot  Caveleers 
head  was  placed  by  bribes  where  OHvers  had  been 

the  others  also  got  dug  up  and  put  in  consecrated  ground  and  winked 
at.  as  certain  tombs  had  else  been  violated  by  certam  parties  out  of 
revenge  for  such  beastly  actions. 

[Carlyle  sent  this  letter  of  Squire's  to  Fitzgerald  with  the  accompany- 
ing note.  It  was  subsequently  returned  with  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Worship,  of  Yarmouth,  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Donne.  The  envelope  containing  it 
is  addressed  to  Carlyle  at  Alverstoke  and  reached  him  15  Feb.  1847.  He 
has  written  on  it,  'first  letter  of  all  is  here  ;  with  Notes,  really  curious 
now  Nov^  1849.'  The  letter  to  Mr.  Donne  is  about  a  Mr.  Squire  who 
was  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Yarmouth  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  W. 
Squire.] 


Carlyle  to  Fitzgerald. 

Bay  House,  Alverstoke,  Hants 
6  feb',  1847 
Dear  Fitzgeeald, 

Here  is  a  strange  7'usty  old  Yarmouth  gentleman,  who  has  sent 
me  a  letter  about  Civil- war  matters  ;  which  letter  I  now  enclose  to  you. 
One  of  the  rustiest  old  gentlemen  I  have  lately  met  with ;  but,  to  all 
appearance,  possessed  of  curious  Papers,  which  ought  to  be  inquired  into  I 
I  have  written  to  thank  him  for  the  notice  about  Young  Oliver's  death  ; 
which  is  really  worth  something,  and  has  remained  to  me  undiscoverable 
hitherto :  I  also  request  from  my  rusty  friend  the  name  of  the  **  Oundle 
Captain  "  to  whom  Oliver  writes,  or  the  reason  why  he  has  no  name. 
Probably  a  point  of  delicacy  with  my  rusty  friend.  This  is  all  of  business 
that  I  have  with  him ;  for  the  rest  of  his  notices  are  worth  properly 
nothing, — except  as  indicating  that  his  old  Papers  themselves  may  con- 
tain good  notices.  On  the  whole,  as  he  lies  in  your  district,  and  you  are 
partly  concerned  in  the  business,  I  will  hand  him  over  to  your  care,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  see  whether  you  will  not  bite  at  the  bait,  and 
elucidate  him  a  little.  I  think  it  really  a  pity  some  rational  person  did 
not  look  over  his  Papers,  and  see  whether  they  contain  nothing.  At  all 
events  you  can  learn  who  he  is  or  what, — a  rather  strange  old  genius, 
one  would  say ; — and  instruct  yourself  a  little  about  Lowestoffe,  if  nothing 
more.     You  can  return  me  his  Paper  altogether  at  your  leisure  .... 

Always  yours 

T.  Caelyle 
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Fitzgerald  to  Carlyle. 

(no  date— Feb.  1847) 
Dear  Carlyle 

When  I  go  into  Norfolk — which  will  be  some  time  this  Spring — I 
will  go  to  Yarmouth  and  see  for  Mr.  Squire,  if  you  like.  But  if  he  is  so 
rusty  as  you  say,  and  as  I  also  fancy,  I  doubt  if  he  will  open  his  treasures 
to  any  but  to  you  who  have  already  set  him  creaking.  But  we  shall  see. 
Some  of  his  MSS.  extracts  are  curious  and  amusing.  He  writes  himself 
something  like  Antony  Wood,  or  some  such  ancient  book- worm.  It  is 
also  curious  to  hear  of  the  old  proud  angry  people  about  Peterboro,  who 
won't  show  their  records  .... 

Believe  me  y''^  very  truly 

Edward  Fitzgerald 

Squire  to  Carlyle. 

Sir 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  courteous  letter  in  return 
for  my  poor  inform/ation  and  wish  I  could  do  as  I  would  in  further  so 
doing  but  I  cannot,     so  you  must  hold  me  excused. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  ancestors  on  either  Parliament  or  Cavalier 
side.  What  both  did  was  done  openly  by  them  but  certain  family  matters 
&c  must  not  be  raked  up  and  if  once  disturbed  ill  blood  will  sure  be 
created  1  assure  you  sir  I  am  so  much  indebted  to  certain  of  my  relations  I 
would  not  offend  them  for  worlds  and  would  rather  see  every  scrap  of  old 
paper  in  ashes  first  for  they  have  been  so  kind  to  my  Mother  in  adverse 
circumstances  I  would  die  ere  offend,  so  I  must  trust  to  your  generosity 
in  keeping  our  name  silent  I  have  other  letters  of  his  and  other  parties 
relating  to  the  arming  and  arrangements.  &c.  I  will  provided  I  have  your 
promise  not  to  give  the  names  send  you  copies  of  them  when  I  get  them 
from  London,  for  I  am  now  only  at  lodgings  for  my  wifes  benefit  of  her 
health  and  what  I  have  is  as  I  wrote  you  only  copies  of  such  as  pleased 
me  from  the  old  MS.  and  that  letter  is  copied  in  my  prayer  book  from  the 
original  verbatim  for  the  MS  is  all  in  fragments  owing  to  damp  and  a 
vermin  eating  thro  the  paper  so  that  his  sea  voyages  are  lost  and  what 
occurred  save  a  fragment  very  inchoherent  (so  MS.)  from  that  cause  of  his 
being  rescued  by  Cap  Stayner  of  Blakes  fleet,  the  fight  at  the  Gallons 
(so  MS.)  fight  when  some  millions  of  Plate  was  taken  and  the  plague 
fragments  (so  MS.)  of  useless  from  same  cause  it  is  much  interlaced  by 
this  vermin  so  that  whole  lines  are  eaten  thro  inches  spoiling  pages 
and  pages  of  most  terrible  nature  apparently,  of  acts  during  that  time 
and  vengeances  taken 

the  writer  of  the  MS.  is  one  Samuel  Squire  if  Samuel  was  his  name. 
but  not  being  a  genealogist  I  cannot  tell,  but  you  can  soon  learn.  My  name 
is  W^  Squire  my  fathers  Matt^  his  John  L*  R.N.  his  Wright,  and  his 
Thomas,  all  buried  at  Peterboro  save  Matt^^.  the  family  I  come  from  have 
resided  from  I  say  centuries  at  Peterboro,  Thrapstone,  Oundle  and  Yaxley 
and  about,  also  London  and  West  of  England  but  I  give  you  I  hope  far 
enough.  ...  a  certain  D*"  John  Squire  DD  of  S*  Leonards  Shoreditch  I 
have  MS.  of  during  civil  wars  I  may  come  of  his  family  but  cannot  tell. 

this  Samuel  Squire  in  the  MS.  calls  himself  Auditor,  and  was 
Auditor  at  the  first  mount  to  the  Huntingdon  Reg*^  of  Olivers,     what 
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station  in  a  reg*  that  is  I  am  not  aware,  but  he  mentions  OHver  gave 
him  cornets  stand  and  pay  also. 

the  letter  I  sent  you  is  addressed  to  Capt.  Berry  and  I  give  you  an 
extract  relating  to  that  affair  "  Handley  was  ill  and  Berry  gone  to 
London  and  I  say  I  got  a  letter  from  Oliver  by  a  trumpet  post  haste 
for  us  to  ride  in  to  head  quarters  "  So  I  suppose  he  got  leave  to  open  the 
letters  and  so  kept  this  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the  possession  of 
it — as  the  officers  were  ill  and  absent,  he  however  according  to  the  MS. 
rode  the  troop  over  to  Lowestoffe  and  it  gives  every  days  account  to  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  success  both  thetford  Bungay  Beccles  and  even  to 
dismounting  and  walking  under  hedges  up  to  LowestofPe  and  then  riding 
in  full  spur,  but  no  cannons  were  fired  or  attempted,  and  the  only  fight 
was  on  the  Mere  side  with  some  at  exercise  :  and  I  can  assure  you  there 
was  more  slashing  in  Suffolk  and  W^  of  Norfolk  than  history  gives  news 
of  for  Oliver  hit  hard  and  said  nothing  and  it  is  a  county  of  heaths,  and 
he  had  a  way  of  silencing  nexus  terrible — however  the  end  proved  his 
judgment  right,  for  he  kept  civil  strife  from  the  association,  and  ensured  a 
prosperity  no  where  else  to  be  equalled  during  those  terrible  times.  Now 
I  am  married  ^  to  the  last  of  the  name  of  as  bold  a  Cavalier  family  as 
Suffolk  produced  .  .  we  hold  Charles  letters  and  commissions  as  Admiral. 
Colonel  of  horse  &c.  and  I  assure  you  I  had  rather  ten  to  one  be  a 
Parliament  man  than  a  Stuart  for  those  MS.  of  her  family  would  sicken 
any  man  at  Stuart  Scot  or  Scotland  to  prove  therefore  my  sincerity — 
and  fearlessness  on  the  score  if  you  or  any  one  like  to  propose  a  statue  to 
Oliver  by  Grace  of  God  Lord  protector  of  Great  Britain  I  will  be  my 
mite  towards  it  and  I  think  it  will  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  inventor  of 
fools  hats,  and  opponents  of  Olivers  statue  being  in  the  Parliament 
house.  I  think  he  has  as  much  right  as  many  there  'Rich.^  3  to  wit. 
besides  Napoleon  has  got  one  over  the  water  let  us  have  one  here  to  our 
hero  if  meddled  ivith.  I  think  many  others  would  follow  suit  Your  book  is 
much  read  and  eagerly  too  I  assure  you  and  greatly  liked.  It  is  written 
so  pleasantly  and  truth  at  last  is  come  [out]  now  if  I  send  you  by  and 
bye  copies  of  Olivers  letters  to  this  Sam  Squire  will  you  promise  me  not 
to  print  his  Name  only.  S.  S.  as  otherwise  they  may  rot  for  what  I  shall 
care  I  have  given  you  my  reasons  and  must  trust  as  I  said  to  your 
generosity,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  as  I  said  before  what  is  an  Auditor  ie 
rank,  and  from  the  book  you  quote  what  name  of  my  family  is  in  Sprigg's 
list  I  shall  feel  obliged  as  there  was  one  in  the  Kettering  firelocks  the 
MS  mentions  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 

I  remain  Sir 

Yrs  truly 
3  Alfred  Terrace  W"*  Squiee 

G*  yarmouth 
Feby  11.  1847 

P.S.  I  have  been  from  home  or  had  replied  earlier. 

*  W.  Squire  married  Elizabeth  Wright,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  J.  Playters,  of  Yelverton, 
Norfolk,  by  Ann  Wright,  who  on  the  death  of  his  wife  became  Lady  Playters.  Eliza- 
beth Wright  was  first  married,  in  1825,  to  Eobert  Moore,  Esq.,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  in  1832  had  four  children.  She  inherited  her 
father's  landed  property  in  Norfolk.     See  Gentlevmii's  Magazine,  March  1834,  p.  276. 
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Carlyle  to  Fitzgerald. 

Chelsea,  20  feb>-,  1847. 
Dear  Fitzgerald, 

The  day  before  your  last  Note  came,  I  had  already  got  a  new 
message  from  our  rusty  Yarmouth  friend, — which  I  enclose  for  you  as  a 
somewhat  abstruse  document  of  its  kind.  This  Squire  is  evidently  not 
the  Unitarian  Squire, — nor  indeed  any  Squire  that  belongs  to  our  century, 
or  knows  what  o'clock  it  has  now  become  !  I  really  wish  some  rational 
eye  could  get  upon  these  old  Papers  of  his,  and  fairly  examine  them ; 
I  myself,  driven  nearly  mad  by  similar  blockheads  in  earlier  stages  of 
this  business,  am  obliged  to  fight  rather  shy, — and  restrict  myself  to 
ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  more  Oliver  Letters,  which  under  any 
terms  he  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  see,  like  a  good  boy ! — If  you 
can  do  anything  farther  do  it — if  not,  not.     T.  C. 


Carlyle  to  Fitzgerald. 


Chelsea,  15  June,  1847 


Dear  Fitzgerald, 

Thackeray  told  me,  last  night,  you  had  gone  to  Norfolk, — "  near 
Beccles  "  I  remember,  but  nothing  farther  :  so  we  must  go  by  Wood- 
bridge  according  to  the  old  route. 

You  have  probably  bethought  you  of  Squire,  the  "  rusty  old  gent" 
dug  out  of  the  17th  century ;  "  and  are  scheming  out  a  visit  to  him. 
Alas,  it  is  now  more  than  half  in  vain  !  Eead  these  two  letters  of  his  ; 
read  N°  1, — fancy  that  I  got,  copied  in  Squire's  indistinct  way,  and 
mostly  without  dates,  some  Ten  or  Twelve  of  the  most  curious  Letters  of 
Oliver  I  have  even  read  (all  about  the  Lincolnshire  wars,  about  seizing 
of  spies  and  "pistolling"  them,  buying  of  horses,  helmets,  "velvet 
gowns  "  for  his  wife  &c  &c)  ;  that  I  wrote  instantly  to  Squire,  in  conse- 
quence, offering  to  pledge  my  life  and  fortune  for  these  old  Papers  of  his, 
if  he  would  but  lend  them  me  for  three  weeks,  and  that  I  then  received 
(along  with  some  old  fractions  of  muster-rolls,  and  without  either  the 
"  List  "  or  the  "  autographs  "  there  mentioned  having  ever  shewed  face 
here)  Squire's  letter  N*'  2, — which  you  can  now  read,  and  weep  !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  distracted  old  gent^  ?  Did  such  a  vexation  ever  befal 
in  the  search  into  English  History  before  ?  He  might  have  sold  his 
Cromwell  autographs  in  the  market  for  probably  £150  :  his  Manuscript 
itself,  had  it  been  mine,  I  would  not  have  seen  burnt  for  £1000.  What 
a  pity :  on  Thursday  last  one  might  have  copied  ;  now  on  Tuesday  all 
the  Queen's  forces  cannot  recover  a  line  of  it ! — We  must  console  ourself 
the  best  we  may. 

I  suppose  it  is  now  of  little  use,  of  comparatively  little,  that  you  sh*^ 
call  on  Squire :  yet  I  wish  you  would,  if  it  is  not  very  far  out  of  your 
road  ;  you  might  still  perhaps  contribute  to  save  some  fractions  that  may 
remain, — beg  a  copy  of  them  all :  the  wretched  man  does  not  know  what 
any  scratch  of  a  pen  by  that  old  hand  may  do  for  one  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness !  Let  him  for  God's  sake  destroy  nothing  more, — tho'  his  "resolu- 
tion "  is  so  terribly  resolute,  the  strong-minded  old  gent"  !  Besides  one 
would  like  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is  or  can  be  ;  this  itself 
would  be  a  kind  of  mournful  satisfaction.     For  the  rest,  unless  he  is 
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absolutely  insane,  which  I  do  not  at  all  yet  find,  you  will  probably  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  to  him.  I  have  announced  you,  with  due  de- 
scription and  flourish  of  drums,  twice  over,  and  this  morning  I  said  you 
were  near  him^  and  would  perhaps  call. 

If  you  can,  now  or  afterwards,  do  anything  in  these  Peterborough 
affairs,  well :  if  not,  let  them  go  to  the  Devil ;  "  pistol  "  them, — one  gets 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  stupidity  out  of  them!  Dawson  Turner  has 
already  shot,  and  hit  nothing.     Adieu 

Yours  always     T.  Caelyle 

'    [Squire's  two  letters  above  referred  to  are  apparently  lost.] 

Carlyle  to  Fitzgerald. 

Chelsea,  27  June,  1847 

Dear  Fitzgerald, — I  hope  you  got  the  letter  I  had  sent  round  for 
you,  by  Boulge,  the  day  before  yours  reached  me  ?  I  wait  for  your  news 
of  Squire,  whom  I  hope  you  would  easily  dig  up  in  *'  N«  1  Eegent  Eoad." 
If  he  can  lay  his  foolish  old  hands  on  those  *'  Lists  &c,"  or  any  fraction, 
snip  or  remnant  of  that  poor  burned  manuscript,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
instantly.  I  must  endeavour  to  work  up  the  distracted  enigmatic  Ex- 
tracts he  has  given  me  into  some  printable  condition,  so  soon  as  possible, 
lest  they  too  by  some  new  mischance  be  annihilated.  If  therefore  he 
have  anything  whatever  more,  pray  urge  him  to  send  it  me  without  much 
delay. — At  lowest,  do  you  take  care  of  his  own  mad  letters,  and  return 
them  all  safe  to  me  ...  . 

"  rags  "  are  sometimes  preferable  to  nakedness  ;  sometimes  not.  If 
one  ever  is  to  be  clothed  again,  one  must  strip.  And  I  for  one  am  weary 
of  Houndsditch !     Adieu  ;  Heaven  love  you. 

T.  Carlyle 

Fitzgerald  to  Carlyle. 

Boulge.  June  29-/47 
Dear  Carlyle 

Last  week  I  went  over  to  Yarmouth  and  saw  Squire.  I  was 
prepared — and  I  think  you  were — to  find  a  quaint  old  gentleman  of  the 
last  century— Alas  for  guesses  at  History !  I  found  a  wholesome,  well- 
grown,  florid,  clear-eyed,  open-browed,  man  of  about  my  own  age  !  There 
was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  coming  to  the  subject  at  once,  and  tackling 
it— Squire  is,  I  think,  a  straight -forward,  choleric,  ingenuous  fellow — a 
little  mad — cracks  away  at  his  family  affairs.  "  One  brother  is  a  rascal — 
another  a  spend-thrift — his  father  was  of  an  amazing  size — a  prodigious 
eater  &c — the  family  all  gone  to  smithers  "  &c. — I  liked  Squire  well : 
and  told  him  he  must  go  to  you ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him  better  than 
the  London  penny-a-liners.  He  is  rather  a  study :  and  besides  he  can 
tell  you  bits  of  his  Ancestor's  journal ;  which  will  indeed  make  you  tear 
your  hair  for  what  is  burned — Between  two  and  three  hundred  folio 
pages  of  MSS  by  a  fellow  who  served  under  Oliver ;  been  sent  on  secret 
service  by  him ;  dreaded  him :  but  c'^  not  help  serving  him — Squire 
told  me  a  few  circumstances  which  he  had  picked  up  in  running  over 
the  Journal  before  he  burnt  it ;  and  which  you  ought  to  hear  from 
himself  before  long.     Dreadful  stories  of  Oliver's  severity ;  soldiers  cut 
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down  by  sabre  on  parade  for  **  violence  to  women" — a  son  shot  on  the 
spot  just  before  his  Father's  house  for  having  tampered  with  EoyaHsts — 
no  quarter  to  spies — noses  and  ears  of  Koyalists  sHt  in  retahation  of  a 
like  injury  done  to  Koundlieads ; — many  deeds  which  that  ancient  Squire 
witnessed,  or  knew  for  certain,  and  which  he  and  his  successor  thought 
severe  and  cruel : — but  I  c^  make  out  nothing  unjust — I  am  very  sure  you 
would  not. — The  Journalist  told  a  story  of  Peterboro'  Cathedral  like 
yours  in  your  book  about  Ely : — Oliver  marching  in  as  the  bells  were 
ringing  to  service :  bundling  out  canons,  prebendaries,  choristers,  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword;  and  then  standing  up  to  preach  himself  in  his 
armour  !  A  grand  picture.  Afterwards  they  broke  the  painted  windows 
which  I  should  count  injudicious ; — but  that  I  sometimes  feel  a  desire 
that  some  boys  would  go  and  do  likewise  to  the  Pusey  votive  windows ; 
if  you  know  that  branch  of  art. 

Ancestor  Squire  got  angry  with  Oliver  toward  the  end  of  the  Journal ; 
on  some  such  account  as  this — Cromwell  had  promised  him  a  sum  of 
money ;  but  the  ancestor  got  taken  prisoner  by  pirate  or  privateer  before 
he  went  to  claim  the  money ;  had  to  be  redeemed  by  Oliver ;  and  the 
redemption  money  was  subtracted  from  the  whole  sum  promised  by 
Oliver  when  payment-time  came.  This  proceeding  seemed  to  both 
Squires,  living  and  dead,  shabby ;  but  one  not  belonging  to  the  family 
may  be  permitted  to  think  it  all  fair. 

On  the  whole,  I  suspect  you  would  have  used  Ancestor  Squire  as  you 
have  used  many  others  who  have  helped  you  to  materials  of  his  kind  ; 
like  a  sucked  orange — you  would  have  tossed  him  into  the  dirt  carelessly, 
I  doubt ;  and  then  what  would  Squire  minor  have  said  ?  Yet  he  himself 
did  not  like  all  his  Ancestor  had  done ;  the  secret  service,  which  our 
Squire  called  '' spy -age'' — going  over  to  Holland  with  messages  and 
despatches  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  some  one  who  was  to  meet  him 
on  the  quay,  and  show  him  a  gold  ring — the  man  with  the  gold  ring 
supposed  to  be  the  Stadtholder !  I  tried  to  persuade  our  friend  there 
was  no  great  shame  in  being  an  agent  of  this  sort ;  but  he  said  with  a 
light  rap  on  the  table  that  he  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing. 

I  have  now  told  you  something  of  what  remains  in  my  head  after  our 
conference ;  but  you  must  see  the  man — What  gave  us  the  idea  of  his 
being  old  was  his  old-fashioned  notions  ;  he  and  his  family  have  lived  in 
Peterboro'  and  such  retired  places  these  300  years ;  and  amazing  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  any  people  should  be  ashamed  that  their  ancestors 
fought  for  Low  Church,  yet  200  years  are  but  as  a  day  in  a  Cathedral 
Close — Nothing  gives  one  more  the  idea  of  the  Sleeping  Palace  than  that 
— Esto  perpetua !  I  mean,  as  long  as  I  live  at  least.  When  I  expressed 
wonder  to  Squire  that  his  wife's  friends,  or  his  Peterboro'  friends,  should 
be  so  solicitous  about  the  world's  ever  knowing  that  their  ancestors  had 
received  letters  from  Cromwell ; — he  very  earnestly  assured  me  that  he 
knew  some  cases  in  which  persons'  advancement  in  public  life  had  been 
suddenly  stopt  by  the  Queen  or  her  ministers,  when  it  got  wind  that 
they  were  related  in  any  way  to  Cromwell !  I  thought  this  a  piece  of 
dotage — as  I  do  now  ;  but  I  have  heard  elsewhere  of  some  one  not  being 
allowed  to  take  the  name  of  Cromv/ell ;  I  mean  not  very  many  years 
back ; — but  more  likely  under  a  George  than  under  a  Victoria. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  Y 
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I  think  Squire  must  be  a  little  crazy  on  this  score ;  that  is,  the  old 
dotage  of  a  Cathedral  town  superstition  worked  up  into  activity  by  a 
choleric  disposition.  He  seems,  as  I  told  you,  of  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment ;  and  he  mentioned  a  long  illness  during  which  he  was  not  allowed 
to  read  a  book  &c.  which  looks  like  some  touch  of  the  head.  Perhaps 
brain  fever — Perhaps  no  such  thing,  but  all  my  fancy.  He  was  very 
civil ;  ordered  in  a  bottle  of  Sherry  and  biscuits  :  asked  me  to  dine,  which 
I  could  not  do — And  so  ends  my  long  story — But  you  must  see  him — 

yrs  E.  F.  G. 

He  spoke  of  a  portrait  of  Oliver  that  had  been  in  his  family  since 
Oliver's  time — till  sold  for  a  few  shillings  to  some  one  in  Norwich  by  some 
rascal  relation — The  portrait  unlike  all  he  has  seen  in  painting  or  en- 
graving :  very  pale,  very  thoughtful,  very  commanding,  he  says.  If  he 
ever  recovers  it,  he  will  present  you  with  it ; — he  says — if  it  sh^  cost  him 
iglO — for  he  admires  you  \^^^^  ]^^hj^i^i^][\ — 

[The  last  two  words  are  crossed  out.] 

Carlyle  to  Fitzgerald. 

Chelsea,  10  July,  1847 

Dear  Fitzgebald, 

You  are  "  a  guilty  creature,"  but  also  a  deserving  one  !  The  whole  of 
that  Squire  business  has  had  a  vein  of  insanity  running  thro'  it :  what 
can  we  say  ?  The  invaluable  old  MS.  being  burnt,  the  foolish  new  Letters 
may  even  go  after  it.  I  must  sort  up  the  wrecks  of  these  old  Documents 
in  some  other  way ; — and  truly  any  way  will  be  difficult  enough ;  but  one 
cannot  call  the  existing  Squire  flatly,  mad  ;  and  yet  how  else  account  for 
his  conduct,  or  explain  the  dilapidated  authenticity  of  our  new  Oliver 
Letters  ?  It  really  seems  a  thing  of  Fate's  doing  : — 0  that  somebody 
had  tied  the  mad  blockhead,  or  lodged  him  safe  in  Bedlam,  while  it  was 
yet  time  ! 

Thanks,  however,  for  your  excellent  description  of  him.  One  assists 
at  the  sherry  and  biscuits  with  you ;  hears  the  gentle  raps  on  the  table  ; 
sees  Bullock  Squire  face  to  face.  Poor  fellow,  and  he  is  very  good  to  me 
too,  and  did  the  very  wisest  he  could  !  *'  Burying  much  evil."  I  dare  say 
your  theory  of  him  is  perfectly  correct  :  three  centuries  of  Peterborough, 
a  latent  strain  of  madness ;  and  the  panic  terror  that,  somehow  or  other, 
now  that  I  had  heard  tell  of  it,  those  terrible  acts  of  Squire  the  Elder 
Trnist  come  to  light  (unless  he  burnt  them),  and  involve  Peterborough  in 
earthquakes  !  We  cannot  mend  it ;  the  most  curious  MS.  in  all  England 
is  burnt  up,  not  to  be  bought  now  by  the  wealth  of  her  Majesty's 
Exchequer  ; — and  we  will  try  to  think  it  is  even  best  so.  Oliver,  shewn 
as  a  naked  Baresark,  with  his  sabre  brandished, — tho'  to  me  it  is  not  a 
strange,  and  is  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  sight,  in  these  poor 
twaddling,  quack-spooney  times, — might  have  been  a  little  strong  for 
some  of  his  admirers.  There  are  who  think  to  conquer  the  world  by 
flinging  themselves  like  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  on  the  face  of  it  (see  poor 
Lord  Morpeth,  for  example,  and  the  sinks  of  London  just  at  present) ;  but 
that  was  not  Oliver's  plan  ; — nor  was  it  "  Jesus  Christ's  "  plan  (0  sodden- 
eyed  Exeter-Hall  "  Christianity  "  !),  nor  that  of  any  man,  I  think,  who 
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was  ever  good  for  much  in  this  world  and  its  work  !  The  cant  of  *'  Bene- 
volence," Capital  Punish*  &c  &c  is,  to  me,  getting  very  fetid  in  these 
days  .... 

Squire  to  Carlyle. 

Eegents  Road  G'  Yarm" 
August  1.  1847 

Dear  Sib 

I  assure  you  once  more  upon  my  word  I  have  now  neither  letters 
or  the  Journall  for  I  destroyed  both  and  also  every  scrap  of  paper  that 
was  in  the  Box  I  sent  you  several  copies  as  well  as  I  could  read  them  as 
from  damp  and  the  vermin  they  were  very  much  defaced  otherwise  beau- 
tifully written  save  bad  spelling  and  obsolete  words  what  I  sent  you  I 
kept  no  account  of 

as  to  the  dates  of  letters  many  I  guessed  the  year  as  they  were  eaten 
away  or  so  red  with  damp  nothing  was  legible  many  were  so  altho  plain 
•only  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  name  of  the  town.  &  I  on  referring  to  the 
Journall  by  guess  only  could  trace  the  dates 

I  read  the  Journall  over  many  times  such  as  was  legible  but  when  the 
mob  burnt  and  wrecked  my  G*  Grandfathers  house  at  Yaxley  near  Peter- 
boro  for  introducing  vaccination  and  D  Jenner  they  and  other  family 
papers  were  injured  so  that  from  1646  to  1647  was  gone  and  53  to  58  was 
only  pieces  remaining  of  his  voyages  and  so  on  to  1671.  all  written  on 
foolscap  paper  some  perfect  and  others  mildewed  and  eaten  but  I  recollect 
perfectly  many  passages  of  events  and  what  took  place,  and  when  I  see 
you  will  answer  such  as  I  recollect  or  you  may  ask  provided  I  remember. 
&  as  to  any  letter  I  sent  you  I  dare  say  I  can  remember  events  altho  not 
the  date  or  day  however  as  far  as  I  can  I  will  in  truth  assist  if  not  I  will 
say  so. 

You  mention  you  are  going  to  print  them,  now  pray  if  you  do— and  I 
ask  it  as  of  one  Gentleman  to  another  do  not  introduce  our  family  name 
as  from  whom  you  had  them,  of  course  there  are  not  many  of  our 
name  in  all  England  but  war  thinned  us  down  too  hard  to  rise  up  for 
some  years  yet.  &  those  who  remain  do  not  like  old  sores  exposed  of  the 
past  I  mean  of  that  period  of  history  now  only  this  very  week  are  here 
staying  men  descended  from  Olivers  troop,  rich  men  from  about  Peterboro 
&c  who  shut  their  teeth  at  Olivers  name  and  deny  their  descent  from  those 
men  and  say  they  were  otherwise  ..  I  say  truly  these  things  are  sad  .. 
when  men  are  ashamed  to  own  their  fathers  manly  acts  for  they  were  not 
boys  deeds,  but  those  of  heroes,  but  there  is  a  Jesuitical  under  current 
that  stays  mens  free  opinions  we  shall  live  I  fear  to  see  evil  days,  on  the 
old  cause  Mr.  Fitzgerald  called  upon  me  I  was  not  well  suffering  from 
headach  and  my  memory  was  not  very  clear  so  could  not  answer  perhaps 
what  he  wished.  I  did  as  far  as  I  could  he  particulary  (so  MS.)  asked  me 
■concerning  the  league  and  covenant  and  I  remember  nothing  particulary 
of  consequence  of  it.  there  was  throu[gh]out  a  bitter  feeling  against  the 
scotch  for  meddling  and  urging  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  invading 
England  but  I  cannot  remember  to  speak  truly  any  thing  of  the  covenant 
yet  it  might  have  been  but  being  not  to  me  interesting  I  perhaps  took  no 
heed  of  it.  one  thing  was  a  sore  to  Oliver  and  the  rest  and  that  was  I 
remember  well,  being  obliged  to  have  presbyterian  preachers  who  exacted 
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more  and  were  severe  and  meddling,  so  that  the  troopers  said  why  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  tyrant  parsons  and  have  got  ten  times  worse  in  these 
Jack  rags,  for  they  were  for  tearing  everything  to  pieces  and  so  they 
turned  them  off  and  choose  (so  MS.)  such  as  feared  god  to  preach  from 
amongst  them  and  who  were  Independants,  and  there  were  two  very  cross 
letters  of  Manchester  concerning  Olivers  turning  the  chaplains  off  amongst 
the   Papers  nevertheless  Oliver  went  on  his  own  way.  and  so  did  the 
associated  counties,  they  ousted  them  nearly  all  in  time  from  the  army., 
but  the  parishes  remained  as  it  pleased  the  people  ie  the  majority  of  the 
Parishioners  or  the  Great  man  of  the  Parish  ..  this  is  what  I  remember  as 
far  as  I  can  of  the  religious  dispute  and  that  was  owing  to  the  preachers 
desire  for  destruction  of  certain  churches  ..  and  which  Oliver  and  his 
independants  would  not  accede  to  ..  they  fulfilled  the  act  of  Parliament 
and  destroyed  Idolatrous  pictures  crosses  and  stained  glass,  copes  candle- 
sticks &c.  beyond  that.  I  assure  you  writers  lie  who  say  Oliver  desecrated 
Gods  house  wantonly,  that  they  used  Cathedrals  for  Barracks  is  true  so  did 
Prince  rupert  and  even  King  Charles,  nay  in  our  own  time  so  did  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,     let  these  Jesuitical  Puseyites  say  who  desecrated 
Oxford,     compare  Oxford  to  Cambridge,     one  was  in  the  Kings  hands,  a 
ruin  one  in  the  Parliaments  hands,  it  is  perfect  the  facts  speak  volumes 
yet  no  one  seems  bold  enough  to  say  the  truth  nay  speak  the  truth  and  you 
are  set  down  as  rebel,  one  of  a  mischievous  turn  bent  on  revolution  only 
for  clearing  up  the  dark  side  of  history,  you  are  avoided  as  a  leper  very 
pleasant  to  those  who  wish  no  evil  to  any  man  therefore  I  thought  it  best 
to  do  as  I  have  done  God  knows  but  I  sadly  fear  a  row  is  breeding,  that 
nothing  but  an  unsparing  use  of  the  pen  will  avert  a  most  unsparing  use 
of  the  sword,  for  well  do  I  remember  a  passage  of  the  Journal  in  which 
he  says  mentioning  certain   fights — now  that  our  side  has  got  men  of 
talents  who  have  a  gifted  pen,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  soon  settled  for  the 
pen  is  of  greater  force  than  the  sword  any  day  for  good  or  evil  (or  words 
to  that  effect) — and  without  flattery  I  think  you  have  such  a  pen  and  I  am 
not  singular  and  I  trust  that  your  honest  endeavours  will  smash  the 
vermin  sweep  the  house  and  let  us  breathe  once  more  pure  air  for  it  is 
getting  very  suffocating. 

Li  conclusion  if  you  enclose  me  any  letters  I  wrote,  It  will  save  you 
trouble  and  I  will  return  them  (if  in  Yarmouth  per  return  post,  unless  I 
am  over  in  Norwich  where  I  shall  be  this  next  week  a  day  or  two)  and 
give  you  all  the  information  I  can.  I  am  Dear  Sir 

Yrs  mo  truly 
W™  Squire 

P.S.  I  ask  of  you  this  favor  .  .  as  you  live  near,  a  copy  of  my  relatives 
tomb,  one  admiral  Matt  Squire  who  died  1800  Jany  22  and  is  buried  in 
Chelsea  Church 

Sqtiire  to  Carlyle. 

G*  Yarmouth  Aug'  S"-"  1847 

Deae  Sir 

Many  thanks  for  your  polite  attention  in  sending  me  what  I 
asked.  ^  I  am  very  much  obliged 

>  Note  in  pencil  by  Carlyle  :  '  This  was  an  Inscription  in  Chelsea  Church  about  his- 
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now  to  reply  to  your  enquiries 

No  1.  letter  1.  I  think  alludes  to  the  hasty  riding  to  suppress  risings 
for  the  King,  (the  words  direction  gone  is  by  me  also  written  on  it.  but 
came,  by  the  Col^^^  music  is  by.  S  S.  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  as 
near  as  I  remember  nothing  else  was  written 

letter  2  I  remember  nothing  more  than  is  written 

N°  3  means  it  was  written  on  a  strip  of  paper  on  both  sides,  one 
column  is  one  side  the  other,  reverse,  as  sick  heads  one  side  ..  4  greaves  &c 
the  other  over  ie  other  side  is  by  me  W  S.  also  a  return  of  sick  and 
wounded  &c.  to  indicate  what  I  supposed  it  was  W  S. 

No  3  (so  MS.  for  N^  4)  as  well  as  I  remember  related  to  a  person  who 
obtained  news  and  provisions  as  comissaries  (so  MS.)  now  a  days.  W  S. 

No  5  is  written  by  me  under  the  letter  information  required  by  you 

No  6.  the  words  written  by  me  are  **  not  written  by  0  C  but  a  strange 
hand  "  Lieut"*  Squire  was  S.  S.  he  was  promoted  as  per  the  Journal  for 
Naseby  Battle  &  was  written  after  he  left  being  wounded  in  Wales  or 
Cornwall  at  a  place  name  turo  I  think  was  the  name. 

No  2  [II]  no  date  or  month  suppose  Ely.  is  written  by  me.  also  letter  2 
no  date  or  place  suppose  Norwich  is  also  mine,  as  per  Journal  I  recollect  it 
saydthey  had  been  over  there  ..  letter  3.  no  address  as  it  is  gone  written 
on  it  is  mine  they  obeyed  the  order  as  well  as  I  recollect  was  written  by 
S  S.  supposed 

letter  4.  related  to  a  serious  quarrel  in  pay  matters  money  being  scarce 
a  thing  of  very  frequent  mention  in  his  journal  I  remember 

letter  5.  I  cannot  remember  aught  of 

letter  6  I  (so  MS.)  relates  I  think  to  some  fortifications  near  Ely  they 
were  upon  as  the  Journal  mentions  throwing  up  forts  by  the  flemings 
I  recollect  nothing  else 

letter  7  I  think  means  Fotheringaye  as  the  Journal  mentioned  a  great 
deal  of  hard  duty  in  those  parts 

letter  8.  I  remember  in  Journal  mention  of  all  the  East  men  wearing 
red  coats  horse  and  foot  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Kings  men  and  it 
being  used  after  by  whole  army,  and  I  think  it  was  after  Marston  Battle 
as  the  Journal  was  full  of  the  rows  of  the  men  and  corporals  caballs.. 

No  3  [III]  letter  one  is  answered  on  the  letter  ^ 

Grandfather,  or  some  distinguished  kinsman  of  former  times.'     See  P.S.  to  previous 
letter. 

Squire's  copies  of  thirty-four  of  the  Cromwell  Letters  are  written  on  seven  sheets 
of  letter  paper  without  any  arrangement  whatever.     I  have  given  below  with  the 
number  of  each  sheet  the  numbers  of  the  letters  it  contains,  as  they  stand  in  Carlyle's 
reprint  of  his  article  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 
I.  28,  8,  25,  Scrap  1,  23,  15,  35. 
II.  21,  22,  82,  14,  10,  29,  31,  34. 

III.  5,  13  [letter  partly  in  cypher,  not  printed],  30. 

IV.  9,  16,  12. 

V.  19,  33,  20  [Henry  Cromwell's  letter,  p.  27]. 

VI.  24,  1,  26,  17,  18,  27. 

VII.  3,  4,  6,  7,  2. 

Letter  11  is  printed  from  the  copy  given  in  Squire's  first  letter  to  Carlyle. 

^  III.  letter  1.  Squire  had  written  after  his  transcript,  *  this  is  a  copy  as  well  as 
I  can  make  it  out  during  the  arming  association  supposed  written  in  1641  or  42.  I 
have  filled  up  many  words  only  part  eaten.'     Carlyle  asks,  *  you  could  not  guess  to 
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letter  two  I  cannot  give  an  Idea  when  or  where  it  was  written  ^ 
cypher  I  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  or  from  or  to  whom  suppose  it  0  C.  a& 
there  were  several  strips  in  the  letters,  also  letter  4  I  cannot  aid  you  in 
information  :  letter  5  relates  to  a  relation  in  a  nunnery  somewhere  in 
the  Journall  he  mentions  getting  her  away  also  another  .  .  no  date  or 
where  the  quarters  was  is  written  by  me  W  S 

N^  4  [IV]  I  think  it  is  my  error  ^  Friend  is  evidently  the  word  or  else  a 
slip  of  the  pen  from  the  Journal  it  mentioned  often  trouble  they  got  into 
from  the  men  taking  without  leave  hay  and  corn  from  Malignants  who 
Oliver  never  allowed  to  be  robbed,  but  paid  for  all  justly  to  friend  and  foe 

letter  2  I  cannot  say  if  Vanderslinder  or  Vandeslinder  I  wrote  it  a& 
I  found  it.3     letter  3  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  was  copied  verbatim  ^ 

N°  V.  by  law  of  armes  I  will  serve  them,  order  Isham  to  heed  the 
Bridge,  is  what  I  wrote  M"^  Isham  left  same  time  as  S  S  did  and  went 
to  sea.     So  said  Journall  as  did  many  more 

letter  2  ..  I  camiot  say  more  than  is  written  horse  dealing  was  often  the 
amusement  of  Oliver  from  the  tropers  (so  MS.)  I  read,  changing  horses. 
or  swoping  as  he  calls  it 

letter  3  cannot  recollect  suppose  relates  to  the  Parliament  spies  ^ 

letter  4  ^  relates  to  the  Lincolnshire  horse  for  the  King  robbing  cattle 
I  think  what  I  remember  they  had  some  heavy  fighting  by  Stamford  and 
about  as  the  journal  mentiond  I  think  either  Grantham  or  homcastle 
but  forget  which.  I  think  the  Cypher  was  inside,  written  very  smaU  like 
print  it  was  so  neat.. 

N°  VI  letter  one  cannot  tell  more  than  is  written 

letter  two  the  Journal  mentioned  a  sad  riot  at  Peterboro  about  the 
Kings  going  to  Stamford  between  the  townsmen  and  the  array 

letter  3  means  to  Mr  Squire  at  his  quarters  the  Flag  is  what  I  wrote..'' 

letter  4  the  words  writ  12  April  1642.  &c  is  written  by  S  S.  &  not 
by  me 

letter  5  I  can  say  nothing  upon  it 

letter  6®  shooting  spies  and  hanging  newsmongers  was  very  often 

which  Town,  Stilton,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon  &c,  this  was  addressed  ?  '  to  which 
Squire  replies, '  I  think  it  relates  to  all  but  S  S  was  in  the  Stilton  troop  so  said  the 
Journall  so  suppose  it  means  that  association.' 

'  Letter  2.  Squire  had  written,  '  the  rest  is  torn  off  it  is  in  M'  Cromwells 
writing  he  that  was  lord  protector  no  date  or,'  and  in  answer  to  Carlyle  added, 
'  written  by  me  W  S.' 

2  IV.  Letter  1.     W.  S.  had  written  '  Friends.' 

^  Letter  2.     W.  S.  had  written  '  Vanderlinder.'     Carlyle  queried,  *  r  or  si.' 

«  Letter  3.  On  the  words  '  say  my  quarters  to  you '  Carlyle  wrote,  '  anything 
wanting ?  '     'I  think  not,'  adds  Squire. 

*  V.  Letter  3.  W.  S.  had  written  on  the  copy,  '  no  date  or  address  being  rotted 
away  and  other  torn  off.' 

"  Letter  4  is  Henry  Cromwell's,  probably  from  his  father's  dictation.  The  cypher 
is  the  same  as  that  on  Scrap  N"  9,  which  is  'addressed  to  Cornet  Squire  at  his  quarters 
Sherborn,'  and  may  have  been  some  private  instructions  from  Oliver  which  Captain 
Berry  was  to  communicate  to  others.  If  the  letters  are  forgeries  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
why  the  forger  should  have  made  two  copies  of  the  same  cypher. 

'  VI.  3.  Carlyle  had  queried,  '  "  the  Hag?  "  the  Flag  (what  ?).' 

*  6.  On  the  words  '  this  man  was  shot  Ac  '  Carlyle  asks,  '  whose  writing  ?  '  Squire 
adds,  •  by  me  W  S.  I  copied  it  out  the  Journal  verbatim  to  guide  me  and  inform 
you.' 
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done  &  to  me  very  horrible  was  the  news  I  read  often  in  the  Journal  of 
such  doings  I  will  tell  you  more  when  I  see  you  of  the  wonderfuU  ways  he 
got  his  news  (0  C.)  I  mean. 

No  VII.  ^  I  could  not  aid  you  as  the  early  part  of  the  Joumall  was 
rotten  &  had  very  important  news  in  it  of  the  means  used  of  the  arming 

letter  2  ^  the  association  of  Freeholders  and  Gentlemen  who  raised 
the  Huntingdon  regiment  of  horse,  each  armed  and  horsed  himself  "  save 
Mr  Oliver  Cromwell's  troop  of  Slepe  dragoons  of  some  30  to  40  men 
mostly  poore  men  or  very  little  Freeholders"  this  the  Journal  mentioned 
often  I  mean  the  Slepe  troop  of  hard  handed  fellowes  who  did  as  he  told 
them  and  asked  no  questions : 

the  others  despite  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  armed  themselves 
and  horsed  also.  I  mean  the  celebrated.  Tawneys  or  Ironsides  they 
wore  brown  Coats  as  did  most  farmers  and  Countrey  Little  freeholders., 
and  so  do  now  as  you  or  me  may  see  any  day 

Oliver  had  some  200  foot  also  armed  by  him  who  did  great  service 
letter  3  ^  I  (so  MS.)  relates  to  news  of  some  of  the  armed  resisting  to 
the  death  of  one  or  more  some  agressions  (so  MS.)  of  the  Kings  men.  and 
a  wish  that  all  such  be  silenced.,  as  they  hoped  to  arrange  matters 

so  Joumall  mentioned.,  (news)  is  as  it  was  in  the  letter  I  recollect  well 
I  cannot  say  if  he  had  a  house  ^  or  no  or  if  it  means  his  lodgings  or  only 
a  hired  house  many  letters  I  burnt  had  other  addresses  on  them  as  at  his 
house  Lincoln,  at  his  house  Chelmsford  &c  suppose  quarters  or  being 
stationd  there  hired  a  house  had  I  thought  of  it  I  had  read  the  Journal 
more  explicit,  this  I  can  say  with  all  their  soldiering  £.  s.  d.  was  not 
forgotten  as  he  often  bought  and  sold  land  seemed  to  be  a  very  market- 
able affair  go  where  he  would  I  hope  I  have  answered  as  far  as  will  suit 
you.  &  I  can  with  truth  aid 

&  remain  Dear  Sir 

Y"  truly 
W™  Squire 

Squire  to  Carlyle. 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  only  just  now  returned  from  Norwich  so  could  not  reply 
in  due  course  1  hope  it  has  not  inconvenienced  you  with  regard  to  the 
proof  sheets  which  I  now  return  with  thanks  for  your  courtesy 

I  have  read  your  paper.  &  and  the  whipping  you  give  me  a  la  plume 
I  do  beg  of  you  not  to  think  me  such  a  fool  as  to  be  a  modern  nerved 
abolitionist 

I  do  not  think  and  maintain  that  for  good  order  and  societies  (so  MS.) 

*  VII.  1.  Headed  '  letter  from  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Mr  Sam  Squire  the  Auditor 
of  his  reg*  of  horse  during  the  troubles.'  Carlyle  asks,  '  your  words,  these  ?  '  '  Yes, 
WS.' 

*  Letter  2.  '  letter  to  the  Association  from  Mr  Cromwell  from  London.'  Carlyle 
asks,  'Whose  words?  What  "Association"  do  you  guess?  To  the  Association  of 
Freeholders  &  Gent"  who  raised  the  Huntingdon  reg'  of  Horse  ?  '     •  Yes  W  S.' 

'  Letter  3.  Heading,  '  Copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr  Cromwell  to  Mr  S.  Squire  during 
the  troubles.'     '  Yours  ?  '     •  Yes.' 

*  Carlyle  writes,  '  In  letter  III  (so  for  I)  in  this  N**  VII :  it  is  there  said  of  Squire, 
"you  live  at  Oundle."  Can  you  reconcile  the  contradiction?  And  see  again.  III 
letter  in  N°  IV,  "  your  house  at  Oundle ;  "  and  address  of  letter  2^  there.' 
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safety  such  horrid  crimes  as  you  name  that  the  perpetrators  be  destroyed 
I  do  not  like  cruelty  or  ever  did  what  was  written  in  those  papers  was 
enough  to  make  your  flesh  creep  with  horror  at  the  acts  done  by  the 
Kings  men  and  officers,  which  begot  the  stern  (murders)  acts  of  the 
Parliament  officers  and  men  it  is  true  theirs  were  merciful  compared  to 
the  others  yet  terrible  to  read  of  in  1847.  of  acts  of  1642.  3.  4.  5. 

you  mention  letter  XXXIII.  as  incorrect  as  to  date.  I  wrote  it  I  believe 
correctly.  I  always  when  I  read  a  letter  looked  into  the  Journal  &  if  it 
was  not  worm  eaten.  I  read  what  was  set  down  I  am  sure  there  was  a 
fight  and  he  was  there  they  stopped  men  going  to  Lynn  and  he  got  good 
spoil  and  there  ware  (so  MS.)  some  carts  taken — about  there  and  all 
over  the  county  fights  were  daily  or  weekly — perhaps  not  1  killed  many 
cut  for  the  kings  men  always  broke  when  they  rode  hard  at  them  this 
I  do  remember,  and  the  letter  is  right  as  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  Journal 

letter  XXIII  is  right  I  remember  it.  I  had  plenty  of  similar  written  to 
parties  evidently  got  again  to  prevent  mischief  so  I  suppose  but  can  only 
guess  I  sent  you  such  as  came  to  hand  and  suited  me  for  clearness  or  I 
had  sat  writing  copies  for  days,  of  similar  letters  I  sent  you 

when  In  town  and  I  have  an  hour  I  will  certainly  call  and  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  to  me  J 

&  remain 

Dear  Sir 

Y"  mo  truly 


W°^  Squire 


Nov  21.  1847 

Eegents  Eoad 
G*  Yarmouth 


Squire  to  Carlyle.^ 

Dear  Sir 

I  reply  to  your  kind  note  and  contents.  I  have  no  remarks  to 
make  or  any  anger  at  the  men  who  may  scribble  for  love  or  hire,  or  envy 
hatred  or  any  other  amiable  civilized  weakness,  therefore  as  it  is  meat 
drink  and  cloathing  to  both  scribes  and  printers  let  them  live  and  enjoy 
their  hard  earned  meals  I  decline  any  invite  to  the  meal  so  earned  this  is 
to  the  small  snakes  in  the  grass 

to  you  at  all  times  I  am  proud  to  reply  so  supposing  that  these  papers 
you  send  me  are  what  you  want  replying  to.  I  have  not  truly  as  I  have 
said  any  scrap  of  the  originals  I  did  truly  burn  them  and  (as  I  find  some 
of  other  sorts  that  I  want),  but  let  that  pass  it  mortifies  me  I  was  too  tired 
that  day  to  mind,  so  finished  all  excuse  me  If  I  write  to  day  bad  as  I  am 
now  and  have  been  near  4  weeks  a  (so  MS.)  weak  and  suffering  at  this 
moment.  I  am  and  feel  ill  so  excuse  my  writing  for  Influenza  is  a  great 
enervator 

reply  to  J  D  the  irascible.  What  was  written  was  no  doubt  the  name 
then  used  by  Gentlemen.  J  D  must  make  an  allowance  for  fashions  of 
1647  and  1847  no  steam  or  coach  to  hurry  in  a  day  the  fashion  of  Paris 
to  London  and  in  a  week  over  England,  then  it  took  perhaps  years.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  if  J  D  looks  at  some  old  family  Pictures  he  will  see  one 
but  not  on  the  Commonalty  ie  mob.  as  to  slang,  let  J  D  read  any  of  the 

*  Carlyle  has  noted, '  on  Daily  News  "  J.  D  "  2^  article  there.' 
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Puritan  sermons  he  will  find  plenty  or  any  of  them  in  his  dear  John 
Bunyan  perhaps.  I  cannot  seek  but  I  dare  say  they  had  plenty  of  such 
classic  lore  and  Kesiah  Danel  I  know  nothing  of  &  to  oblige  you  have  sought 
the  name  in  old  Bibles  viz  Job  42.  14  and  it  is  the  name  of  his  second 
daughter.  I  cannot  help  it  I  may  have  spelt  it  wrong  from  the  paper  I  copied 
it  from  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  man  or  his  name 
beyond  I  copied  it  as  I  found  it.  it  may  have  been  a  Kesiah  or  Keriah  but 
leave  it  like  the  peep  show  to  J  D  to  choose  for  it  may  have  been  a  Moll 
Flagon  who  knows,  such  things  have  been  to  J  D  I  wish  a  little  charity. 
I  fear  his  Xmas  dinner  is  still  indigestible,  try  Morrisons  or  any  other  Pill 
it  may  suit  him. 

to  the  other  papers 

When  I  sent  you  copies  I  did  not  expect  them  ever  getting  printed  or 
I  had  burnt  even  them  your  honor  however  save  in  one  instance  has  kept 
secret  as  such  between  us  as  gentlemen  It  is  as  It  ought,  and  at  all  times 
I  oblige  you  now  had  I  disobeyed  an  earnest  request  of  my  Father  now  no 
more.,  had  you  honored  me  no  I  burnt,  them  my  honor  is  safe.  I  care  the 
value  of  a  puff  of  London  smoke  for  all  the  scribes — were  poor  Oliver  alive 
now  the  yelping  hounds  had  cut  home  to  kennel,  who  abuse  him  dead  can  I 
escape,  let  them  scribble  they  live  by  it  let  them  come  here,  or  when  in 
London  say  to  me  to  my  face  what  behind  a  dark  and  filthy  screen  of  pen 
and  ink  they  may  shoot  at  me.  I  would  like  no  greater  fun  than  flog 
such  with  my  schlager  I  could  but  try  who  knows  we  might  beat  wit  in 
with  good  materials  at  any  rate  civility  those  who  know  me  would  tell 
you  I  never  gave  offence  or  took  it.  I  am  quiet  now  but  do  not  wish  to 
be  set  to  (so  MS.)  hard  upon  I  would  like  to  live  in  peace  if  they  will  let 
me  therefore  shall  not  reply  to  any  polite  hints  at  my  veracity  genuine 
and  forgings  I  shall  buy  this  Frazers  Magazine  reading  over  these  nice 
compliments  will  be  as  good  as  caviare  at  any  rate  pass  an  hour  away.  I 
really  did  not  think  any  more  of  the  matter  untill  you  sent  these  papers, 
it  presents  the  pleasing  effect  of  our  seeing  how  well  they  abuse  you 
living  ..  what  a  plenty  must  be  in  store  when  dead  it  is  almost  worth 
dying  to  see  the  effect  could  we  read  when  dead  our  own  friends  kind 
remarks,  what  a  treat,  a  revel.  I  enjoy  them  living,  god  love  the 
Cooks !  with  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  wishing  you  a  happy 
new  year 

I  remain 

Yrs  mo  truly 
W^  Squire 

P.S.  You  will  see  me  one  day  when  least  expected  as  it  may  be  then 
we  may  talk  and  I  will  tell  you  certain  events. 

Jany  6.  1848 
Thursday 

Part  of  a  letter  from  Carlyle  to  Fitz  Gerald, 

[1  March  1848.] 
Of  Squire  I  have  heard  little  ;  his  face  I  have  never  yet  seen.    During 
the  heat  of  that  distracted  jargon  about  the  Letters  (more  distracted  jargon 
never  came  my  way  before),  I  sent,  one  day,  three  clippings  of  News- 
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papers  which  I  had  got  somewhere,  openly  calHng  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Squire  story  and  documents  :  these  three  cHppings  I 
enclosed  in  an  empty  cover,  merely  writing  "  compliments  "  in  the  inside, 
and  despatched  them  to  Yarmouth.  Answer,  next  day,  arrived  ;  written 
as  if  by  a  wild  lion,  or  body  of  lions,  several  writing  at  once  ;— really  an 
affecting  Letter,  for  poor  Squire  was  ill  of  influenza,  and  his  whole  soul 
was  stirred  up  into  astonishment,  contempt,  and  rage  literally  beyond 
speech.  I  saw  it  would  have  been  easy  to  bring  him  up  to  any  negative 
Editor  in  London,  with  a  tremendous  oak  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  kind  of 
"logic"  that  would  have  much  surprised  the  negative  Editor  !  But  in 
fact  I  was  afraid  of  Bedlam  itself  for  poor  Squire,  and  was  filled  with 
respect  and  pity  for  him;  wrote  accordingly  a  soothing  letter,  advising 
him  not  to  mind  a  whit  all  that  barking  of  street  dogs,  but  to  sit  quiet, 
to  grow  well,  and  come  and  see  me, — which  last  he  promised  to  do,  but 
has  never  yet  done;  nor  have  I  heard  a  whisper  of  him  since. — Yet  I 
must  see  him  by  and  by,  should  I  even  go  to  Yarmouth  on  purpose.  You 
are  much  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  what  he  thinks  of  you,^  "  my  intelli- 
gent friend  ;  " — and  if  you  ever  come  into  his  neighbourhood,  you  may  with 
perfect  frankness  (and  really  I  think,  should)  go  and  pay  your  respects  to 
him  again.  You  can  say  I  never  for  one  moment  doubted  of  his  letters ; 
nor  am  likely,  tiU  the  age  of  miracles  come  back.  As  to  *  arguments ' 
like  those  we  had  from  the  negative  Editors,  I  do  not  see  that  a  mountain 
of  such  (mostly  false  and  ignorant  even  as  philologies)  are  of  any  weight 
at  all.  Besides,  what  boots  it  ?  Let  every  man  believe  as  he  lists;  there 
is  properly  not  a  pennyworth  of  historical  value  attached  to  belief  or  to  dis- 
belief!  It  is  literally  like  the  noise  of  street  dogs  :  one  dog  barks,  another 
and  another  takes  up  the  bark,  and  soon  all  the  parish,  and  all  the  nation, 
is  in  full  bow-wow,  barking  as  for  life; — and  the  whole  matter  was  a  poor 
cracked  porringer  the  cook  was  flinging  out  of  window  in  the  silent  winter 
evening  !  You  cannot  stop  it ;  not  you,  by  rushing  out  with  horsewhips, 
and  field  artillery  of  Woolwich  arsenal :  sit  still  in  silence  ;  and  it  will  stop 
of  itself! — Spedding  tells  me,  it  is  mostly  quenched  now,  into  a  sober 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  looking  into  a  millstone  ;  most  people 
of  sense,  I  believe,  are  content  to  take  the  matter  as  I  give  it.  And  so, 
till  next  edition,  it  must  lie  ...  . 

[Carlyle's  memoranda  of  his  first  interview  with  William  Squire  copied 
by  me  from  the  original  paper  lent  me  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle. 
Easter  1885.     W.  A.  W.] 

Thursday,  25  Jan>-.  1849. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  about  one  o'clock,  there  was  suddenly 
ushered  in  upon  me  here — "Mr.  Squire!" — the  mysterious  far-famed 
proprietor  and  annihilator  of  the  Squire  MS.,  whom  I  had  often  longed 
to  see,  whom  in  these  very  days,  being  busy  with  preparation  for  a  Third 
Edition,  I  had  felt  that  I  must  go  to  Yarmouth  to  see,  if  he  did  not  keep 
his  promise  and  come  to  me.     Here  he  was  at  last ;  and  right  welcome. 

A  man  of  round  rosy  face ;  large  grey  eyes,  full  of  innocence  yet  of 

'  [I  supposed  he  might  come  with  an  •  oak  stick  '  to  me  as  well  as  to  *  Able  Editors,' 
after  reading  my  solution  of  his  story  in  Carlyle's  words  at  p.  10]  (note  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald). 
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unquiet  vehemence,  and  slightly  croiv-footed,  as  beseemed  an  age  of  forty 
otherwise  apparent.  Head  big,  roundish,  and  not  ill  shaped ;  figure 
rather  slighter  than  I  had  expected ;  5  feet  10,  and  that  of  a  man  active 
and  rapid,  rather  than  robust  or  heavy.  Dress  by  no  means  exquisite  ; 
bottle-green  frock  or  top-coat  somewhat  gone  about  the  button  holes,  as 
I  gradually  noticed,  linen  not  splendidly  clean ;  nevertheless  nothing 
mean  or  unpleasant  about  the  air  of  the  man ;  free-and-easy  aspect  as  of 
the  kind  of  man  called  gentleman  in  country  towns,  and  one  of  the  sort 
that  was  above  dress. 

Something  radically  honest,  even  brave  and  benevolent,  was  in  the 
man's  look,  nay  something  hloivsy  and  almost  jolly  yet  with  a  singular 
dash  of  exasperation,  often  quiet  vehemency,  such  as  the  eyes  had  at  the 
first  glance  told  me  of.  About  forty,  as  above  said,  living  for  some  year 
or  two  past  in  Yarmouth ;  but  before  that  in  London :  native  of  the  Peter- 
borough region  (Yaxley,  I  think);  to  school  at  Oundle ;  grandfather 
a  retired  sea-officer,  lived  at  Peterborough, — in  whose  house  there,  in  a 
window-chest  (hunker,  the  Scotch  call  it)  upstairs,  this  Wm.  Squire  yirs^ 
of  all  came  upon  the  Squire  MS.  -with  other  family  records.  This  grand- 
father died,^  he  did  not  say  in  what  year  ;  the  grandmo^/ie?-  who  first  led 
him  to  the  MS.  died  at  London  in  or  about  1840.  The  Father,  I  could 
fitfully  gather,  had  been  in  trade  an  extensive  merchant,  perhaps  of  corn 
and  Baltic  produce;  this  son  too  had  been  "in  business," — was  in 
Antwerp,  for  example,  when  it  was  bombarded  in  1830 ;  item  had  rec^^ 
the  finish  of  his  education  "in  Hamburg,  at  the  Johanneum  under  Dr. 
Cramer"  (I  think),  and  had  wandered  in  various  directions  transiently 
over  the  Continent.  Traders  "to  the  East  Country,"  probably  of  some 
extent  at  one  time;  but  they  had,  father  and  son,  and  sons,  all  been  "un- 
fortunate,"— bankrupt  very  probably  ;  and  one  of  the  sorest  raws  on  poor 
W.  Squire,  I  soon  perceived,  was  this  sad  consideration,  whatever  bore  even 
remotely  on  the  "  misfortunes  of  my  family."  His  wife  too  appeared  to  be 
an  habitual  invalid ;  in  his  own  proud  wounded  condition,  he  had  shrunk 
more  and  more  into  solitude  in  late  years, — and  was  indeed  *  spectre- 
haunted  '  more  than  enough,  as  I  could  perceive,  poor  man !  One  of  his 
sons,^  a  nice-enough  looking  boy  of  14,  whom  he  had  left  "  on  the  Steyne  " 
(as  he  called  it,  meaning  the  Cadogan  Pier,  I  suppose)  he,  at  my  request, 
finding  our  interview  was  like  to  be  of  longer  continuance,  brought  in, 
and  settling  him  with  Jane  and  her  company  by  the  fire  downstairs,  re- 
joined me  here,  to  talk  till  I  had  done  with  him. 

One  very  important  set  of  circumstances  he  had  at  the  very  first 
hurriedly  made  known  to  me, — which  may  explain  many  things.  His 
nerves  were  gone,  he  said ;  he  could  stand  no  contradiction,  durst  take 
no  wine  ; — went  mad  if  he  got  excited.  And  why  ?  His  very  life,  as  it 
were,  had  been  repeatedly  smashed  in  pieces.  At  the  age  of  7  years, 
some  big  china  platter,  or  slab,  being  laid  on  the  floor  on  some  occasion 
of  house-cleaning,  W.  S.  got  upon  it,  sHd  upon  it,  fell  upon  the  back  of 
his  poor  head,  broke  the  scull  (as  he  has  learned  since  "  into  37  pieces  "), 
and  did  not  recover  life  itself  except  by  miracle !     Ever  since  he  has 

>  John  Squire  died  Feb.  3,  1834,  aged  72.    His  widow  (Joanna)  died  at  Norwich 
in  1840,  Feb.  24. 
2  Stepsons. 
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been — the  thing  you  see.  Nay  farther,  in  his  17th  or  18th  year,  one 
day,  with  his  father  and  a  gay  company  in  Norfolk,  he  was  hunting :  the 
hunters  had  to  ford  a  deep  swift  stream  of  no  great  breadth — stream 
running  towards  the  (undershot)  wheel  of  a  mill.  W.  Squire  to  save  his 
feet  dry,  quitted  the  stirrups,  "sat  upon  his  cob  like  a  taylor :  "  his 
favourite  dog  swam  round  the  cob's  nose  ;  cob  plunged,  Squire  tumbled  ; 
cob  hit  him  above  the  left  eyebrow,  a  blow  as  with  a  forge-hammer  (of 
which  the  scar,  and  broad  misshaping  dint  is  still  visible) ;  poor  S.  rolled 
rapidly,  like  light  luggage,  towards  the  mill-wheel ;  and  his  Father  had 
to  pltlnge  in  to  the  very  throat,  and  with  imminent  risk  fish  him  out 
again.  Then  thirdly  on  some  other  occasion  he  was  on  the  edge  of 
drowning, — simple  death  by  drownage.  And  quite  lately,  it  appears, 
**  an  omnibus  "  overset,  and  all  but  put  an  end  to  him  a  fourth  time.  In 
short  he  has  been  killed  oftener  than  enough.— If  to  all  this  we  add 
bankruptcy,  and  the  confused  misfortunes  of  an  individual  life,  and  of  a 
family  perhaps  all  of  violent  temper ;  acting  on  a  man  naturally  affec- 
tionate, ardent,  proud,  and  sunk  in  that  dark  unsubduable  element  intel- 
lectual and  economical, — we  have,  physically  and  spiritually  some  theory 
of  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  poor  W.  Squire.  I  looked  at  him  with 
real  sympathy,  real  respect  after  a  sort ;  and  had  no  suspicion  at  all  of 
his  veracity  of  heart.  But  it  was  quite  clear,  he  is  of  the  kind  called 
half -mad  ; — and  all  manner  of  truth  refracted  itself  in  getting  into  him, 
and  in  getting  out  of  him. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  W.  S.  to  any  topic  ;  he  branched 
off,  in  his  hasty  speech,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  in  his  vehement 
humour  this  or  the  other  object  blazed  up  into  brightness  for  him ;  his 
speech  withal  had  a  kind  of  native  freshness,  picturesqueness  here  and  there, 
but  was  interrupted  with  **  mind-ye  !  "  and  other  such  unpleasant  interjec- 
tions ;  often  burst  off  with  vehemence  when  his  kindred,  several  of  them 
richer  than  he,  and  disposed  to  look  down  on  him,  came  to  suggest  them- 
selves. A  Cousin  Squire,  at  present  Capt"  (?)  in  the  Queen's  Guards 
more  than  once  turned  up ;  representative  of  an  honourable  branch,  the 
head  of  which  had  (in  the  last  century,  I  think)  deepened  a  river  at  his 
own  expense,  sir,"  "made  it  navigable  all  the  way  from  Peterboro  to 
Thrapstone,"  as  his  very  tombstone  still  testifies  :  this  Guardsman  Squire 
sold  off  the  valuable  interest  in  the  navigable  river  to  buy  his  commis- 
sion ;  and  "  is  high  enough  now ;  looks  down  on  me,  as  if  I  were  dirt." 
Other  cousins,  Norfolk  people,  I  imagined,  came  out  too  in  angry 
glimpses;  "had  been  very  kind  to  my  mother,  tho',"  and  could  not  be 
quite  set  at  nought, — as  in  this  business  of  the  Ironside  MS.  they  (especi- 
ally "  Will,"  one  of  them)  fancied,  or  might  fancy,  that  they  were.  On 
the  whole,  poor  Squire  clearly  felt  ill  at  ease  in  his  family  position ;  in 
his  social,  economical,  intellectual  condition  there  was  enough  to  keep 
up  a  jealous  subterranean  fire  in  the  poor  man,  which,  ever  and  anon 
bursting  out,  did,  with  the  kick  of  the  horse,  the  37  pieces  of  the  scull, 
the  &c.  &c.,  much  dislocate,  and  hurl  often  into  fierce  incoherence,  the 
utterance  of  the  poor  man.  Untruth  I  nowhere  detected  or  suspected  in 
him ;  but  everywhere  exasperation,  and  reason  even  keen  reason  became 
"  semi-delirious."  A  rather  weary  work  to  fish  up  from  that  boiling 
mahlstrom  the  fragments  that  fitted  one  another,  and  stick  them  honestly 
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together !  Which  nevertheless  I  constantly  endeavoured  to  do ;  and 
must  now,  by  the  first  opportunity  allowed,  set  down  the  results  of.  Our 
interview  lasted  about  three  hours  ;  his  readiness  to  serve  me  in  this  or 
any  matter  was  again  and  again  expressed ;  but,  as  is  clear  enough,  his 
ability  was  not  quite  commensurate !  Let  me  faithfully  set  down,  before 
any  part  of  it  fade  from  me  the  net  result  of  what  I  got  on  that  occasion. 
(He  is  to  call  again  "  in  April :  "  but  who  knows  ?) — First  of  the  Squire 
MSS.,  this  is  what  I  learned. 

Squire  MSS. — It  was  about  his  17th  year  (probably  1824  ^  or  so  ?)  that 
W.  S.  then  on  a  visit,  or  habitually  living  in  his  Grandfather's  house  at 
Peterboro,  and  always  "  having  a  turn  for  antiquities,"  first  became  awake 
to  the  old  window- chest,  and  by  the  aid  of  "  Granny,"  a  good  old  lady,  got 
a  key  and  consequent  admittance  to  the  same.  There  lay,  within,  a 
"  heap  of  papers,"  very  dim,  dirty  and  confused,  an  old  buff-leather 
coat  quite  black,  very  big  brass  pistol,  and  (perhaps  ?)  fractions  of  old 
horse  gear  and  etceteras, — parts  of  the  military  equipment  of  some 
subaltern  trooper  of  the  17  century.  Not  long  regarding  these,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  soon  exhausted,  W.  S.  with  his  keen  eye  for 
antiquities  got  deep  among  the  old  Papers.  A  dusty  imbroglio  of  old 
family  writings, — letters  (I  think)  to  another  Squire  than  Sam,  also  a 
man  of  some  activity  in  the  17*^  centy ;  letters  to  still  other  Squires,  about 
old  property,  old  business  &c.,  of  no  interest  to  W.  S.  or  to  anybody  ;  at 
length  a  big  bulk  of  old  brown  sheets  in  the  plain  state,  ''  stitched  together 
at  the  back  with  leather,"  more  fascicles  than  one  (if  I  rightly  took  him), 
and  as  thick— ho^  thick  ? — he  pointed  to  the  length  of  his  middle  finger  ; 
but  whether  he  meant  the  whole  of  the  plain  sheets  or  only  the  main 
fascicle  of  them,  I  durst  not  sufficiently  cross-question  him  to  ascertain. 
[Any  new  question  was  liable  at  any  time  to  throw  us  quite  out  of  the  ruts 
again,  with  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  return  !]  These  old  brown  bound 
sheets  were,  like  the  others,  in  a  quite  dusty,  rottenish,  and  indeed  shock- 
ng  description, — shocking  to  the  clean  hands  and  neat  feelings  of  W.  S. 
"  A  moth,  sir !  "  not  only  moths  had  been  wriggling  in  every  direction,  but 
"  a  mouse  had  had  her  nest  there,  sir  !  "  The  early  or  downmost  part  of 
the  sheets  had  mouldered  at  the  corners,  mouldered  almost  to  the  heart, 
and  were  much  gone. — The  writing  however  was  "  excellent  penmanship, 
like  that  of  a  man  used  to  keep  books  in  business,"  and  where  the  colour  con- 
tinued, above  all  where  moths  and  mice  had  not  been,  was  very  easily  read. 

Beading  here  W.  S.  soon  found  that  he  had  got  a  kind  of  Diary  or 
private  Autobiography  of  one  Sam  Squire,  apparently  an  old  kinsman  of 
his,  who  had  begun  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  to  keep  Notes  (*'  had  a  turn 
that  way  "),  and  had  continued  it  almost  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  The 
early  part,  mostly  mouldered  and  gone,  indicated  him  to  have  been  a 
Trader  (as  his  Father  was)  at  London  before  the  Civil  wars  began ;  and 
the  latter  part  shewed  that  he  became  so  again  :  the  middle  or  more 
entire  part  of  the  MS,  related  to  his  transactions  during  the  Civil  war 
itself. — The  letters,  from  Oliver  and  others, — those  (I  think  W.  S.  wrote  to 
me  on  another  occasion)  were  lying  intercalated  (that  is  stuck  in,  not 
sewed)  among  the  sheets  themselves.  In  these  old  sheets  W.  S.  with* 
knowledge  of  the  Civil  War,  except  what  the  orthodox  gossip  of  Peterboro 

'  1826.    W.  S.  was  born  1809. 
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had  yielded,  and  with*  knowledge  indeed  of  any  kind  except  what  Oundle 
School  and  his  own  eyes  and  cracked  head  had  yielded  him, — began 
diligently,  with  more  and  more  interest,  to  read. — Before  speaking  of 
what  he  learned  there,  we  had  better  prosecute  the  history  of  the  poor 
MS.  itself,  so  far  as  his  fitful  revelations  and  my  own  best  remembrance 
enable  us  to  do  it. 

W.  S.  liking  his  MS.  said,  "  Granny,  should  not  these  old  papers  be 
taken  out  of  that  dirty  Box  ;  be  cleaned,  and  sorted  a  little  ?  "  Granny 
answered,  **  No,  better  not ;  Grandfather  won't  like  :  they  must  stay 
there."     This  was  (say)  in  a.d.  1824. 

On  the  Grandfather's  death  (year  not  given:  1830^  perhaps?),  Granny 
removed  to  her  son's  house,  then  resident  (I  guess,  in  rather  reduced  or 
soon-to-be-reduced  circumstances)  at  Norwich  :  thither  the  old  Papers  in 
a  new  box — at  least  newly  applied  to  that  purpose  for  it  was  properly  "  an 
old  box  we  used  to  keep  corn  in  "  [this,  or  the  Peterboro  one  ?  ask,  if  I 
ever  see  W.  S.  again, — and  can  manage  to  insinuate  such  a  question !] — 
•came,  along  with  Granny  ;  and  there,  in  that  or  other  successive  houses  of 
Son  Squire,  they  continued.  A  noted  Norwich  Antiquary  ^  (name  I  now 
quite  forget,  not  having  known  it  before)  **  got  one  of  these  old  Papers  from 
me  "  (about  the  money  values  of  ancient  objects),  and  it  was  known  that 
we  had  old  Papers  but  nobody  heeded  them).  1830-37  (such  is  my  best 
guess)  Son  Squire,  the  father  of  W.  S.  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  bank- 
rupt, had  died,  and  the  family  had  gone  or  was  fast  going  "all  to  smithers." 
Granny  was  dead  before  her  son  ;  ^  son's  wife,  "  my  mother,"  had  retired  to 
a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  along  with  her  went  the 
old  corn-box  and  Papers.  She  was  very  poor  (I  fear) — and  the  "  Cousin 
Will  "  I  fancy  in  those  days  helped  her.  For  our  W.  S.  now  trading  for 
himself,  had  removed  to  London  ;  and  I  suppose  was  making  bankruptcy 
or  staggering  on  the  edge  of  that,  and  not  much  able  to  serve  his  poor 
Mother.  He  did  send  for  her  up  to  Town  however  ;  she  came,  and  with 
her  the  old  Box  of  Papers, — considerably  dishevelled  and  apparently 
diminished  :  *'  My  poor  Mother  had  sometimes  lighted  the  fire  with  them, 
sir  ! "  She  very  soon  died  in  London  :  and  then  the  Box  became  W. 
Squire's  own.     (1840  ?)  ^ 

W.  Squire,  bankrupt  or  otherwise  I  did  not  learn,  soon  after  withdrew 
from  trade,  from  London  (his  wife  too  falling  ill) ;  put  his  goods  "  into  the 
Pantechnicon,"  and  went  to  Norfolk, — to  a  lodging  in  Yarmouth  ('*  1 
Eegent's  Koad  "),  where  he  still  is.  For  some  time,  years  it  might  be,  this 
Box,  among  his  other  goods,  lay  in  the  Pantechnicon  here.  At  Yarmouth 
from  the  Library  he  got  a  book  of  mine, — **  what  Book  !  "  he  inquires  with 
a  frown  of  pain,  and  lifting  up  his  fist  as  if  to  force  answer ;  for  the  poor 
man's  memory,  among  the  37  scull-fragments,  sometimes  seems  to  go 
quite  out  for  a  time,  and  force  will  not  bring  it  back  :  "  w4iat  Book  ?  " — 
probably  Heroes,  but  no  matter  ;  he  liked  the  Book ;  inquired  for  more  ; 
got  the  Gro77iwell;  read  it,  and  began  then  to  remember  his  old  MS.,  and 
started  a  correspondence  with  me.  {This  soon  after  new  year's  day  1847 
at  Alver stoke.)     Correspondence  went  on,  as  we  know :  Box  and  goods 

•  1834.  =  Woodward. 

3  This  is  not  correct.     Matthew  Squire  died  in  1837,  his  mother  in  1840. 

*  1846. 
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meanwhile  had  been  removed  from  the  Pantechnicon,  to  "  some  other 
place," — probably  a  lodging  too  poor  to  be  specified  plainly.  Here  being 
in  Town  in  June  1847,  and  "  at  leisure  for  a  day  or  two,"  he  copied  out  the 
Cromwell  Letters  for  me ;  and  then,  in  a  wrathful  mood  (he  jerked  his 
hand  to  signify  so  much),  burnt  all  the  rest, — "  There  !  "  In  the  way 
we  know. — Certain  "  autographs  "  (I  made  him  explain  that  they  were  but 
signatures  dipt  out)  he  had  put,  for  me,  into  a  small  pocket-book,  "  like 
that," — like  a  mernorandum  book  with  scissors,  &c.  which  he  saw  lying  on 
this  table : — the  "  pocket-book  "  with  its  autographs  was  hustled  out  of  him, 
and  lost  in  the  railway.  Of  the  original  Journal,  or  other  old  Squire 
Papers,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  there  remained  no  shred  unburnt.  He 
remembered  various  things  confusedly  out  of  it,  and  was  very  willing  to 
communicate  them,  but  of  course  did  it  always  in  an  embroiled  almost 
inextricable  manner.  Of  which,  below.— One  little  fragment,  relating  all 
to  the  "  sack  of  Peterboro  Cathedral,"  he  had  copied  long  ago, — finding 
the  account  quite  contrary  to  that  current  at  Peterboro,  and  thinking  to 
rectify  that  false  account  some  time  : — this  he  thinks  he  still  has,  indeed 
is  near  sure  of  it  "in  a  press  of  books  that  I  have ;  "  and  will  send  it  to  me 
directly  on  his  return.  Also  a  speech  of  Cromwell's  to  Squire  (**  line  or 
two  of  copied  writing  "),  on  their  first  entrance  into  Cambridge,  as  military 
people,  and  supreme  over  the  Malignant  gownsmen, — to  whom  Oliver  at 
his  election,  amid  their  vociferations  ag^  him,  had  obscurely  threatened  so 
much  ;  this  also  he  will  send,  if  (which  is  doubtful)  it  be  now  discoverable. 
— And  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  unfortunate  MS.  ;  hope  of 
it  there  is  none  farther. 

Nothing  in  this  vague  bewildered  Narrative  pointed  in  the  least  towards 
falsity, — rather  all  pointed  towards  the  reverse  of  wilful  or  deliberate 
falsity.  But  there  was  much  in  the  manner  and  matter  of  it  that 
pointed  towards  Bedlam,  spiritual  insolvency  as  well  as  remembrance  of 
economic,  and  in  brief  towards  the  37  scull-fragments,  and  past  history 
of  W.  S. — With  a  painful  confused  feeling,  I  had  to  take  it  for  what  it 
was  worth  ;  and  set  it  down  here  (not  for  publication  while  he  or  I  live) 
with  all  the  exactness  I  could.  He  admitted  that  I  could  have  got  the 
MS  from  him,  had  I  come  in  person  :  but  all  that  is  over  now !  In 
great  haste,  let  me  set  down  [not  till  tomorrow  !  It  strikes  3 ;  and  I 
must  out,  after  a  letter  still  to  write  !]  what  I  can  remember  from  his 
confused  remembrances. — 

Friday  26  jan^  1849  ;  after  much  confused  interruption  this  day  and 
last,  I  continue  :] 

Sam  Squire  had  been,  as  his  Father  still  was,  a  Levant  Merchant  in 
London  ;  had  been  in  foreign  parts  personally,  seemed  to  be  a  shifty 
managing  man,  not  at  all  of  emphatically  religious  nature,  but  urged  a 
good  deal  by  animosity  ag*  the  Laud  Priesthood,  and  very  intent  all 
along  upon  "the  main  chance."  Used  to  lend  officers  money  at  ex- 
orbitant interests,  was  very  careful  of  phmder  in  the  storm  of  strong 
places ;  did  a  great  deal  of  spy-work,  took  messages  twice  to  Holland 
&c  &c.  Some  time  before  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  he  appears  to  have 
withdrawn  from  trade  to  his  native  Oundle  or  Peterboro  region,  to  farm 
some  property  he  had  acquired  there.  Bl^  first  quarrel  with  the  Priest- 
hood (W.  S.  remembers)  was  "about  some  sheep,"— a  tithe  case:— 
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whether  he  knew  OHver  then  or  not,  cannot  say.  Kemembers  however 
that  OHver  and  he  did  once  personally  meet  before  the  wars  ;  impossible 
to  say  in  what  year.  It  was  at  Omidle  on  a  market-day  ;  Oliver  (then  a 
member,  Dep*  thinks)  had  come  to  Oundle  market,  to  feel  the  pulses  of 
men,  to  quicken  their  pulses ;  got  Sam  Squire,  took  him  aside  into  a 
tavern,  **  where  they  had  pipes  and  ale  "  (sure  of  that)  ;  told  him  things 
were  certainly  coming  to  extremity;  it  w^  well  beseem  him  and  all 
true  men  to  get  their  fighting  tools  ready.  Perhaps  to  get  into  clubs, 
organisation  of  committees,  and  be  generally  awake? — [What  year? 
Alas,  .destructive  37  scull-fragments  !  Autumn  1640  ?  If  so,  it  could 
only  be  a  general  admonition  to  prepare  for  the  worst ;— and  Oliver, 
then  naturally  at  home,  was  bond  fide  attending  market,  among  his 
neighbours.  Or  spring  1641  ?  In  which  case  the  member  was  down 
professedly  agitating. — One  would  rather  guess  the  former,  but  it  were 
highly  curious  to  know] 

"  Sir,  it  is  all  false  that  Oliver  had  a  red  nose,  or  swollen  face ; 
nothing  of  the  kind :  Sir,  he  had  a  French  valet, — yes,  and  was  a  man  of 
good  figure  !  Frenchmen  "  (or  Walloons  ?)  "  they  had  taken  somewhere  : 
instead  of  prisoners,  these  men  wished  to  take  service  ;  one  of  them  was 
very  handy  with  Oliver  as  valet.''  Proof  that  Oliver  was  no  clown, — 
tho*  the  Deponent,  and  with  bewildered  emphasis  said. 

"  Once,"  year  not  to  be  recovered  at  all,  place  not  to  be  specified, 
"  somewhere  in  the  country  about  Deeping,"  a  party  of  Oliver's  troopers- 
(Squire  with  them,  I  suppose  ?)  met  a  Miller  with  a  long  string  of  horses 
loaded  with  flour-bags, — *'  horses  he  carried  his  flour  on  "  (said  Dep*) : 
this  Miller  and  one  of  the  Troopers,  perhaps  grazing  one  another  on  the 
path,  perhaps  old  acquaintances  with  a  quarrel  unsettled, — got  into  high 
words,  by  some  means  or  other  ;  and  agreed,  the  Trooper  valiantly  fore- 
going his  advantages,  to  decide  it  by  a  round  or  two  of  boxing.  While 
the  fists  diligently  played,  one  of  the  Oliver  party  groped  in  the  pocket 
of  the  Miller's  coat  which  had  been  stripped  :  lo ! — a  packet  of  royalist 
letters !  The  boxing  instantly  ceases  ;  the  Miller  is  haled  off  to  Oliver, 
kept  tightly  till  he  read  the  letters,  and  then — "  Truss  him  up  !  "  (said 
Dep*).  That  is  the  brief  end  of  the  Miller  ;— a  treasonous  Miller,  carry- 
ing letters  from  some  strong  place,  or  from  some  nascent  traitor ;  clean 
ag*  law  !  Nay  more :  in  the  letters  themselves  was  notice  of  certain 
monies  which  **  two  women  "  ("  ladies,"  it  might  be — but  of  easy  virtue 
as  I  afterwards  gathered)  were  to  deliver  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  certain 
]oass-word  spoken  :  Oliver  sent  Squire  with  the  due  pass-word ;  got  the 
monies;  "and,"  said  Dep*  with  a  wild  kind  of  grin,  "Sam  Squire 
signifies  that  the  ladies  too  would  never  give  us  any  trouble  more  ! — 
Horrible  things,  sir,  were  done  in  those  war-times ;  they  cared  nothing 
about  life !  " — The  Koyalists,  he  intimated  withal,  were  far  worse,  and 
were  thieves  to  boot. 

"  Once,"  at  Bury  S^  Edmund's,  Squire  with  other  officers  were  sitting 
in  their  quarters,  spending  the  evening,  with  talk  enough,  and  perhaps 
a  very  little  ale,  when  Oliver  (or  perhaps  a  messenger  of  his)  entered ; 
asked,  "Does  any  of  you  speak  French?"  Squire,  after  some  pause, 
answered  that  he  could  speak  a  little  French.  "  Then  come  along  ;  this 
way." — Oliver  in  his  private  room  then  signified  to  Squire  that  here 
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had  a  Packet  of  letters  come ;  which  he,  Squire,  would  have  to  take  to 
Holland,  and  bring  back  an  answer  to.  A  service  of  difficulty,  of 
danger  ;  readily  undertaken  by  Squire,  with  good  instructions,  and  for 
a  consideration.  At  the  Brill,  on  the  beach,  at  a  certain  hour  (of  the 
evening,  I  think  ?),  there  would  a  gentleman  in  a  cloak  be  walking:  take 
this  ring,  put  it  on  your  right  hand  ;  at  sight  of  any  gent"  you  consider 
to  be  the  right  one,  **  take  snuff  with  an  air,"— flourishing  your  hand,  so 
that  he  may  notice  your  ring.  The  gent",  if  he  is  the  right  one,  will 
then  say  something — *'  French — French,  said  deponent,  puckering  his 
brows — I  forget  it!  " — say  something  (about  your  ring?),  to  which  you 
answer  another  thing  ;  and  that  is  your  man  to  give  the  letters  to. — 
Squire  did  successfully  as  directed  ;  got  (from  Harwich,  I  suppose  ?)  to 
Helvoetsluys  in  the  Packet  (if  there  was  a  Packet :  "  Boat,"  W.  S.  called 
it),  then  across  the  island  to  Brill ;  found  his  gent"  in  cloak  ;  took  snuff 
with  an  air ;  and  was  thereupon  led  by  the  gent"  into  a  pleasant  elegant 
House  in  Brill,  where  sat  certain  elegant  ladies,  who  pleasantly  received 
Squire,  and  conversed  with  him  while  the  gent"  withdrew  to  read  his 
letters.  The  letters  read  needed  next  to  be  answered.  Squire  was  lodged 
in  this  house  all  night ;  on  the  morrow  the  Boat  couldn't  sail  for  storm  ; 
Squire  was  lodged  again  ;  and  next  day  when  the  Boat  did  sail,  plenteous 
provision  and  sea-store  liquid  and  solid  was  put  on  board  for  him.  "  I 
lost  that  ring  in  Smyrna  long  afterwards,"  wrote  Squire  in  his  Jour7ial. 
Who  the  gent"  in  cloak  might  be  ?  I  asked  Dep*.  Squire  said,  "  A  Hogan 
Mogan  certainly  " — which  means  only  a  senator,  or  High  Mightiness  so- 
called,  not  the  Stadtholder  by  any  means,  as  Dep*  once  seemed  to  surmise. 
— Sam  Squire  made  at  least  one  other  journey  on  like  errand  to  Holland! 
but  of  this,  less  romantic  in  character,  there  seemed  to  remain  no  parti- 
culars with  Dep*. 

[interrupted  yesterday  again. — 27  jany  to-day] 

Henry  Cromwell,  "  young  Henry,"  had  an  amourette  during  his 
campaignings :  it  was  while  they  were  in  the  West  (autumn  1645)  after 
the  Battle  of  Naseby.  The  gallant  young  gent"  had  fallen  in  with  a 
pretty  young  woman, — yeoman's  daughter,  or  some  such  rank,  the  Dep* 
thinks ; — had  got  greatly  attached,  and  created  great  attach* :  he  con- 
sulted Squire,  a  knowing  hand,  not  strait-laced  by  scruples  where 
any  hope  of  profit  was  apparent ;  Squire  assented,  aided  ;  the  young 
damsel  left  her  father's  house,  dressed  herself  as  a  groom  boy,  and  in  that 
character  rode  for  a  time  with  Hy  Cromwell.  To  the  great  entertain*  of 
both  parties,  while  it  lasted  !  But  it  could  not  last ;  Oliver  detected  it, 
— rose  into  a  very  thunderstorm  of  rage,  especially  with  Squire,  when  he 
found  that  Squire  had  co-operated.  "  Man,  man! "  raged  Oliver  to  him, 
*'  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  shoot  thee  down  for  such  a  feat !  "  and  even 
groped,  as  if  clutching  his  pistol  while  he  spoke,  Dep*  said.  Dep*  (repre- 
sentative of  Sam  Squire)  fancied  he  could  recollect  farther  that  Sam  in 
an  unblushing  handfast  manner,  intimated  that  he  too  carried  pistols ; 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  folly  to  talk  of  them  here,  the  case  being  a 
mere  boyish  foolery,  no  marriage  intended ;  the  young  woman  could  at 
once  be  sent  back  to  her  friends,  and  there  an  end.  Which  accordingly 
was  done ;  and  so,  the  tears  and  tragedy  movements  all  lapped  in  whole- 
some oblivion  by  Dep*  and  Sam  Squire,  it  did  end. 
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Sam  Squire  **  made  a  good  deal  of  money  during  the  war."  Lent 
money  on  usance  to  needy  officers  ;  had  generally  a  stock  of  money,  he, 
whoever  might  be  short ;  and  was  always  alive  to  that  concern.  Ex- 
tremely attentive,  of  course,  in  any  case  of  plunder ;  played  always  an 
excellent  hand  in  such  games.  At  the  sack  of  Basing  House,  for 
example,  he  himself  intimates  that  he  did  beyond  hope;  sent  up  "  two 
heavy  chests,"  good  store  of  plate  in  them,  to  London.— At  this  time 
"  at  least  I  saw  it  six  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  it  still  to  be  there,"  there 
is  in  the  Norfolk  Hotel  at  Norwich  *  one  of  the  most  curious  Civil- War 
relics;  a  silver  flagon,  gained  at  the  storm  of  Basing  House,  "  all  carved, 
a  heavy  low  tankard,  holds  above  a  quart,  has  a  lid  ; — it  was  always  in 
our  family  since,  till  my  Father  (perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago  ?)  sold  it,  in 
his  distress,  to  that  Innkeeper,  and  there  it  is  in  use  still."  So  said 
Dep* ;  then  seeing  me  mark  with  my  pencil,  he  hastily  subjoined,  *'  No, 
don't ;  it  reminds  me  of  our  family's  ruin  ;  don't  speak  of  that, — I 
shouldn't  have  mentioned  that!" — N.B.  Promise  from  me  that  it  should 
go  no  farther :  I  declared  however  that  if  I  had  opportunity,  I  should 
certainly  inquire  after  that  flagon  at  that  Hotel. 

After  the  first  Civil  War,  Sam  Squire  having  quitted  the  Army,  and, 
what  with  silver  flagons,  what  with  usance,  being  pretty  staunch  in 
funds,  betook  himself  to  London  and  the  Levant  trade  again.  In  one  of 
his  voyages  (year  1656  ?)  he  was  taken,  he  and  the  ship  he  was  in,  by 
Barbary  Corsairs.  "  Capt"  Stayner"  (Dep*  says)  delivered  him;  took 
the  Pirate  ship  or  galley  he  was  in  ;  "  hanged  all  the  Turks  ;  " — carried 
Squire,  whose  own  ship  was  gone  without  recovery,  on  board  the  English 
Admiral, — Admiral  (General)  Montague,  to  wit.  Squire  in  the  Sea- 
General's  pinnace,  after  giving  some  account  of  his  capture  and  mis- 
fortunes, ventured  to  ask  if  my  Lord  Gen  ^  had  not  perhaps  still  some 
memory  of  old  times  ?  When  the  Ironsides  were  afoot,  and  there  was  a 
S^  Neot's  Troop  with  a  Capt"  to  it, — and  furthermore  an  assiduous 
Auditor  Squire  ? — Montague  (Dep*  said)  readily  owned  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, was  glad  to  see  Squire,  *'  and  they  drank  wine  together,"  said  Dep*. 
— By  Montague's  aid  or  the  general  course  of  things.  Squire  speedily  got 
home  again,  though  in  a  peeled  condition. 

Squire,  "  after  this,"  bethought  him  of  an  old  debt,  some  ^60  I  think, 
which  stood  on  his  books,  or  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory  and  belief, 
ag*  the  State,  for  old  Eastern-Association  services ;  debt  impossible  to 
get  settled,  when  he  left  the  Army;  but  debt,  as  the  Squire  tablets 
affirmed,  still  due, — which  might  not,  perhaps,  Protector  Cromwell,  if  he 
were  still  the  same  identity  with  Col.  Cromwell,  help  one  towards,  or 
even  take  upon  himself  and  pay  ?  Squire  determined  to  try.  Dressed  him- 
self "  very  fine,  sir, — Lord,  very  fine ;  galooned  coat — and  had  buckles 
to  his  shoes  ;  "  all  very  grand  ;  and  proceeded  to  Whitehall  for  an  inter- 
view with  his  Highness.  In  the  Guardroom  sat  or  sauntered  Guards- 
men in  their  grey  frocks  with  black  welts ;  rather  grinned  at  Sam  Squire's 
galoons  and  shoebuckles,  or  seemed  internally  to  quiz  him  as  he  fancied, 
— which  brought  up  reflexions  in  Sam  Squire,  "  Hah,  hum !  you  are 
beautifully  brushed  and  polished,  my  comrades  there ;  not  rusty, 
hacked  in  pieces  with  hard  fighting,  as  I  have  known  some  others  !  " — 

'  Not  to  be  found  or  heard  of  now,  (1850)  [note  by  Carlyle]. 
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Ooming  to  the  Protector's  room,  he  got  admitted ;  found  the  P"^  with  an 
official  man  at  a  table,  "  looking  at  plans ;  "  P^  after  a  space  dismissed 
his  official  man,  quitted  the  table  and  window,  and  came  to  Squire. 
Recognised  Squire  (not  seemingly  with  much  rapture) ;  "  shook  hands  " 
nevertheless  ;  asked  In  what  he  could  serve  him  ?  Squire  produced  that 
bit  of  an  account  of  his ;  £60  due  me  by  the  State,  as  your  Highness 
may  please  to  know ! — Alas,  alas.  Highness  probably  knows  there  are 
silver  flagons  and  all  manner  of  unsettled  things  in  the  Squire  accounts ; — 
Highness  intimates  in  a  good-humoured  bantering  way  that  the  State 
wretchedly  poor  has  not  a  sixpence  she  can  pay  except  at  the  constable's 
demand ; — no  hope  of  her  opening  old  scores  settled  better  or  worse,  and 
got  darned  up,  ten  years  ago !  But  it  is  just,  urges  Squire. — Nay,  said 
the  P^',  if  you  come  to  that,  Mr.  Squire,  has  not  the  State  too  some  set- 
off ag*  you?  Didn't  the  State,  very  lately,  save  your  life  from  the 
Barbary  Pirates  ?  You  would  have  been  hanged,  man  !  How  much  do 
you  value  your  life  at?— "Not  sixty  pounds,  that  service  of  Gapt" 
Stayner's,  who  did  it  quite  by  the  bye,"  said  Squire. — "  Not  sixty  pounds, 
your  life  ?  " — '*  Why,  my  Saviour's  life,''  said  Squire,  *'  brought  only  30  ; 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  we  read  !  "  (This  latter  speech,  rather  an  astonish- 
ing one,  was  what  had  stuck  with  Dep*.)  **  Go  to,  go  to,^  man !  "  con- 
cluded Oliver,  stepping  aside,  to  some  cabinet  or  press,  bringing  out  a 
medal  (silver  ?  or  gold  ? — ask !)  and  hanging  it  round  Squire's  neck ; 
**  take  that ;  " — and  so  dismissed  him  without  cash  or  the  shadow  of  cash  ! 
Squire  grumbled  to  himself,  very  considerably :  unjust ;  nothing  but 
this  paltry  thing,  not  worth  10  pieces : — grown  a  high  man  noiv, — far 
diff*  from  the  pipe  and  ale  we  had  in  Oundle  long  since !  Squire  went 
along  to  the  Lady  Protectress,  to  wait  upon  her,  before  leaving ;  found 
her  *'  quite  unchanged  by  high  fortune," — not  like  her  proud  Husband  ! 
[This  is  the  last  thing  I  can  remember  to-day, — No  there  is  still  another 
thing,  Squire's  Jesuit  ancestor  (see  next  page) — the  Peterboro  MS.  the 
Cambridge  speech  shall  be  added  when  they  arrive.] 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  was  a  Squire,  an  ancestral  kinsman 
of  Sam's  and  Deponent's,  who  started  as  a  seaman,  and  **  had  sailed  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake."  After  Drake  and  the  Armada,  I  suppose — after,  or 
before, — this  Seaman  Squire  was  shipwrecked,  thrown  ashore,  naked  and 
near  dead,  in  Spain  *'at  the  Groin"  (Corunna,  Dep*  did  not  seem  to 
know).  Spanish  benefactors  took  him  up  ;  Spanish  Friars  nourished  his 
body  into  health  again,  then  took  to  nourishing  and  saving  his  soul,  after 
their  fashion ;  overset  the  loose  Protest™  of  poor  Seaman  Squire  (some 
Lieut^  or  midship"  I  suppose) ;  quite  bothered  and  bewildered  his  poor 
soul, — persuaded  him  to  shave  his  crown  and  take  the  vows  ("  Jesuit,"  I 
think) ;  and  even,  by  way  of  amends  for  a  misspent  life,  to  set  off  for 
England,  and  there  try  if  he  could  kill  Queen  Elizab*^  !  So  said  Dep* ; 
and  that  the  story  was  found  in  the  Histories. — Jesuit  Squire  couldn't 
kill  Elizabeth ;  was  found  trying  it ;  was  investigated,  arraigned,  cast, 
and  publickly  hanged ;  making  a  great  noise  in  his  time. — Once  during 
Eastern-Association  time,  Sam  Squire,  searching  for  arms,  pressing 
horses,  or  doing  some  rough  service,  had  got  into  altercation  with  the  man 
subjected  thereto, — or  perhaps  first  got  into  it  as  follows  :  The  man  said, 

*  Marginal  note  by  Carlyle,  '  Dep*»  words.^ 
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Was  the  Jesuit  Squire  a  kinsman  of  yours  ? — Perhaps  he  was. — Ah,  what 
is  bred  in  the  bone,  won't  soon  go  out  of  the  flesh ! — Whereupon  (said 
Dep*)  Sam  Squire  being  much  enraged,  dealt  dreadfully  harshly  with 
this  historical  individual, — Dep*  had  forgotten  how. 

On  Oliver's  Election  in  Cambridge  the  Gownsmen  had  been  brawling 
shaking  their  fists  (Dep*  shook  his)  ag*  Oliver,  when  he  spake  these  words 
which  afterwards  proved  prophetic.  So  soon  as  the  Paper- clipping  comes, 
"  out  of  that  Book  press,  in  some  Book  there,"  if  it  ever  come,  we  shall 
see.     [And  here  I  end  to-day,  27  jany  1849.— T.  Carlyle] 

5  feby  1849.  This  morning  a  confused  little  Note  from  W.  Squire ; 
"  fulfilling  part  of  his  promise," — in  regard  to  the  Cambridge  Election.. 
A  most  lame  fulfilment!  These  are  his  words:  *' Thus  stands  my 
memorandum  ex  Journal,  and  all  I  copied  I  send : 

"  I  remember  what  he  said  [to  me  wanting,  or  to  redundant]  ,^  at  his  Elec- 
tion for  Cambridge  the  heads  qf  Colleges.  He  said,  "  With  God's  help,  one 
day  I  hope  to  see  you  purged,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  man." 
— It  was  describing  the  troops  taking  quarters  on  the  Colleges,  and  putting 
the  Caputs  (sic)  out ;  and  the  proceedings  all  now  in  oblivion,  so  let  them 
rest.  They  are  now  at  a  fresh  '  purge  '  "  &c.  &c.  and  W.  S.  breaks  off  into 
the  vague,  giving  me  nothing  more,  and  even  seeming  to  retract  good 
part  of  the  promise  he  made  about  the  Peterboro  affair !  Sorrow  on  the 
poor  man's  follies  and  confusions !  It  will  be  well  for  me  to  at  least  keep 
him  to  myself  henceforth. 

Squire  to  Carlyle. 

Great  Yarmouth 
Feby  4.  1849 

Deae  Sir 

I  now  on  my  return  home  hasten  to  fulfill  part  of  my  promise 

thus  stands  my  memorandum  ex  Journal,  and  all  I  copied  I  send 

*'  I  remember  what  he  said  to  (so  MS)  at  his  election  for  Cambridge 
to  the  heads  of  Colleges,  he  said  with  Gods  help  one  day  I  hope  to  see 
you  purged  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  man  " 

it  was  describing  the  troops  taking  quarters  on  the  Colleges  and 
putting  the  Caputs  out  and  the  proceedings  all  now  in  oblivion  so  let 
them  rest,  they  are  at  a  fresh  purge  now  rather  more  lavender  water 
than  his  was.  1648  is  not  1848  in  strength  the  place  I  could  not  re- 
collect name  of  when  I  was  at  your  house  is  Woodcroft  Castle  some  4  or 
5  miles  from  Peterboro  on  Deeping  road  via  Crowland  if  you  like  it  was 
as  I  said  a  hornets  nest  and  0  C.  stirred  their  stings  up  2  or  3  times  and 
burned  the  hive  out  it  got  blown  up  and  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  but 
I  do  not  now  even  remember  when,  it  is  a  sad  tale  and  best  left  in 
silence  it  is  now  inhabited  by  a  Mr.  Spencer  a  friend  of  mine 

there  remains  two  sides  of  the  old  Castle  moated  round  and  one  tower 
stands  I  heard  the  whole  history  over  this  last  year  when  I  was  down 
there  but  forget  when  I  want  to  remember  at  times 

I  have  not  yet  turned  my  cupboard  out.  I  will  and  also  send  you  my 
reminiscences. 

*  So  Carlyle  has  written.     It  is  evident  that  *  to  '  should  go  before  '  the  heads  of 
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&  if  I  find  nothing  objectionable  ^  I  will,  tlie  extract  from  the 
Minsters  wreck  (ie  Peterboro)  in  1643  I  think  was  the  year  however 
that  is  no  moment,  what  I  copied  is  extant  and  when  I  find  it  will  read 
it  and  see  about  it 

I  cannot  attend  to  anything  just  now  as  my  wife  is  invalide  and 
causes  me  anxiety  and  to  say  truth  my  head  is  hardly  come  round  to 
quiet  from  my  noisy  railway  journey. 

wishing  you  health  and   strength  to  finish  your  undertakings  and 

God  with  us 

believe  me  Dear  Sir 

Yrs  most  ob* 
W°*  Squire. 

T.  Carlyle  Esq 
Chelsea 

(Endorsed)     W.  Squire's  2d  visit  (19  April,  1849j 

Chelsea  19  April,  1849— 

W.  Squire  called  again  to-day ;  as  flighty  and  crazy  as  ever  ;  left  me 
the  enclosed  fraction  of  extract  from  the  burnt  Journal,  which  had  been 
used,  he  said,  as  a  Book-marker, — '*  there  might  be  more  sticking  in 
Books." — The  **  Siege  of  Lynne  "  is  right  as  to  dates  (see  Eush*^  vi)  "  16*^ 
Septr  1643,"  as  to  terms  &c  :  but  the  removal  of  the  horse  into  "  Essex  "  is 
a  strange-looking  error  :  2  the  "horse"  did  (very  soon  at  least)  proceed 
northward  to  co-operate  with  the  Fairfax  forces  in  Hull ; — they  might  go 
to  *'  Essex  "  first ;  for  the  rest  Squire  knew  nothing,  might  have  written 
Essex  instead  of  Lincolnshire,  did  not  profess  to  have  copied  the  ivords, 
or  know  whether  he  had  Jiot ;  knew  nothing  ;  had  never  heard  of  Kush^^, 
Whitlocke,  of  anybody  or  thing  of  an  authentic  nature  concerning  these 
affairs  :  a  most  entirely  igjiorant  man  !  Had  an  excellent  scheme  in  the 
wind,  however :  Sam  Squire  had  sunk  privily  some  silver  plunder  in 
Whittlesea  Mere ;  at  present  they  are  draining  the  Mere,  W.  S.  had  found 
in  the  "  Journal  "  the  place  described, — keeping  all  his  eyes  now  upon  the 
drainage  operations ! — Hadn't  sent  me  the  Peterborogh  extract,  his  poor 
sick  wife  was  so  averse  to  having  him  farther  plagued. — Nothing  can  exceed 
his  aimless  incoherent  way  of  babbling  about  these  things  :  but  an  im- 
petuous  truthfulness  does  shine  thro'  all  his  crazy  vehemences  ;  and  I 
still  believe  him  to  have  had  some  kind  of  '  Journal,' — what  else  can  I 
believe  ? — But  the  matter  has  become  such  an  afflicting  mass  of  incondite 
darkness,  I  decide  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  scepticisms  farther 
in  regard  to  it ;  to  leave  it  lying  there  as  a  mo7itrosity  of  no  moment. 

Took  him  to  the  London  Library  to  shew  him  Busy^  and  Sprigge  (he 
knows  a  "  descendant  of  Sprigge,"  now  a  surgeon  in  Peterborough  ; — had 
given  him  here  an  old  copy  of  Whitlocke,  wh^  he  carried  up  joyfully  under 
his  arm.  Ignorant  babble  and  wonderment,  on  his  part,  over  that  and 
the  Books  shewn  him  :  at  the  door  of  the  London  Library,  having  gently 
guided  him  out,  I  took  my  leave, — recommending  care  of  his  remainders 
of  MS.  (if  any),  and  that  he  sh^  send  me  the  Peterboro'  scrap  or  not  as 
he  liked.     Satis  jam.     I  am  heartily  sick  of  it. 

'  Over  the  word  '  objectionable  '  Carlyle  has  pencilled  '  aha  ! ' 
2  The  error  is  Carlyle's.     The  MS.  has  '  horse  left  to  join  Essex,'  the  commander- 
in-chief. 
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(Inclosed  in  the  preceding — in  W.  Squire's  handwriting.) 
Memorandum  say  of  Lynn  sege  {sic) 

We  rode  in  from  Boston  Downham  Wisbeach  in  all  some  4000  horse  900 
foot  under  Man  Chester  s  orders  and  got  to  surround  Lynn  August  26/43  & 
so  sieged  it  &  lay  leaguering  it.  I  lay  with  our  Eegiment  as  we  could  on 
the  Gay  wood  side.  I  was  sent  with  summons  on  the  27  Au^  &  got  shot 
at  and  much  abuse. 

28  Manchester  came  up  with  the  foot  and  gunners  so  we  had  a  host  of 
18000  horse  and  foot. 

heavy  fighting  on  the  Gaywood  side  Oliver  and  our  reg*  got  beat  off 
some  loss 

Sep.  15  drum  beat  a  Parle  &  mayor  came  out  nothing  done  but  we 
eased  ^  our  fire — horse  left  to  join  Essex. 

Sep.  16  they  surrendered  to  Manchester,  who  made  the  city  pay  each 
soulder  10s.  and  each  officer  2  weeks  pay  and  find  us  man  &  horse  food 
and  forage  deliver  up  the  town  unconditionally  and  all  Malignants  found 
in  arms  and  pay  £4000  to  Manchester  seipsum  and  pay  all  arrears  off  (so 
MS.)  assessment  to  Parliament. 

Marched  on  17,  on  to  S  waff  ham  the  horse  making  hard  marches  to 
join  Essex  got  up  in  8  days  fighting  all  the  way  however  beat  everything 
we  crossed. 

[The  writing  of  this  extract  is  very  indistinct.  The  paper  on  which  it 
is  written  is  folded  and  bears  traces  of  having  been  used  as  a  book- 
marker.] 


Oarlyle  to  Squire, 


Chelsea,  28  April,  1849. 


Dear  Sir, 

Here  is  a  Newspaper  Article  which  has  come  back  to  me,  from 
the  Country,  in  the  shape  of  a  Tract :  you  may  read  this  Copy,  and  then 
burn  it, — no  answer  needed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  urge  you  farther  about  that  Peterborough  piece  of 
the  Manuscript :  I  only  mean  to  say  again,  with  all  distinctness,  that  if 
it  lay  quite  at  my  disposal,  I  should  not  think  of  publishing  it  at  all  under 
present  circumstances  ;  and  that,  if  you  do  entrust  me  with  a  copy  of  it, 
I  will  with  great  readiness  pledge  my  word  not  to  publish  it  at  any  time 
without  your  express  permission. 

On  the  whole,  the  thing  is  not  of  any  interest  to  me,  or  not  of  much, 
for  its  own  sake,  as  matters  now  are  ;  for  I  have  got  into  quite  different 
subjects  of  inquiry  in  late  years  : — but  for  authenticating  the  Squire  Letters, 
which  are  already  printed,  and  have  raised  such  doubt  among  the  idle  part 
of  the  public,  this  Piece  of  the  original  Journal,  the  one  piece  now  extant, 
seems  to  me  the  only  effectual  means  that  now  remain, — and  certainly  I 
should  regret  that  this  too  went  the  way  of  the  rest,  and  were  not  safely 
preserved  in  some  way  or  other. 

Pray  see  therefore  if  you  cannot  send  me  a  copy  ,  on  any  terms  you 

*  Carlyle  read  '  ceased  our  fire,'  but  the  MS.  has  either  '  eased '  or  '  saved.' 
-  Endorsed  by  Carlyle  :  '  To  Squire  [not  sent ;  "  Paper  "  not  since  heard  of  ']. 
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choose  to  prescribe,  I  shall  receive  it  with  thankfulness,  and  keep  it  (I 
should  think,  without  difficulty)  from  ever  molesting  you  more. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
T.  Carlyle. 

Squire  to  Woodivard. 

Eegents  road 
Great  Yarmouth 

May  8'"  1849 

Sir 

In  reply  to  a  letter  received  from  you  yesterday,  wherin  you 
most  harshly  use  expressions  concerning  matters  which  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  I  never  used  any  such  like  myself.  &  neither  would  I  allow  to  be 
used  in  my  presence  of  a  deceased  friend  for  such  was  the  late  Mr  Wood- 
ward whom  I  knew  for  a  long  time,  and  during  that  time  was  kind 
enough  to  instruct  me  in  my  favorite  study  antiquities  and  numismatics, 
such  being  the  case  I  reply  to  his  son  altho  his  letter  otherwise  had 
remained  unanswered  from  certain  reasons  therein  first  then  I  do  not  know 
a  Mrs  Bayfield,  or  that  you  had  even  a  sister. 

I  never  used  the  expression  you  mention  in  your  letter  I  in  remark  to 
Denny  or  some  one  in  the  Museum  whom  I  at  this  moment  cannot 
recollect  the  name  he  is  a  Norwich  young  man  and  perhaps  does  not 
know  yet  the  great  difference  of  truth  from  exaggeration,  to  that  person 
I  in  conversation,  on  the  subject,  said  do  you  know  who  holds  Woodward's 
MS.  &c  for  I  gave  him  one  or  two  letters  with  0  C  signature  and  as  far 
as  my  memory  serves  they  were  on  local  matters  appertaining  to  the  City 
and  he  fancied  them  and  i  gave  them  this  was  when  we  lived  in  Dukes 
Palace  and  he  lived  in  the  Close,  you  may  thereby  find  a  clue  to  them  by 
the  date. 

as  to  the  remarks  of  you  concerning  me  I  beg  most  respectfully  to 
inform  you.  I  think  it  had  been  as  well  all  papers  on  both  sides  were  burnt 
for  it  was  by  mutual  consent  after  the  civil  wars  "  silence  was  to  be 
observed  "  and  however  others  may  feel  on  the  point  of  honor  or  dishonor 
I  shall  still  retain  I  hope  a  proper  feeling  and  altho  these  are  burnt,  others 
more  to  the  point  in  others  keeping  are  in  existence  perhaps  a  day  may 
come  they  will  see  light. 

as  to  those  you  hope  I  may  find.  If  I  had  them  I  would  burn  them,  or 
any  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  either  of  his  or  Charles  1^^  or  anything 
relating  to  that  sad  period  a  period  to  be  in  all  honest  mens  minds  a  void 
in  English  History  so  now  I  have  gratuitously  told  you  my  mind  I  take 
my  leave 

wishing  you  more  charity 
I  remain  Sir 
Yrs  mo  ob* 
W"  Squire 

(Addressed  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward.) 

(Note  on  the  preceding  letter  by  Garlyle.) 

W.  Squire,  some  time  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  applied  to 
Mr.  [Bayfield,  it  is]  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodward  (Clerk  in 
Gurney's  Bank,  and  known  as  an  Antiquarian  &c.)  in  Norwich,  concern- 
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ing  one  or  two  "Notes  or  Letters  signed  0.  C."  which  he  professed  to  have 
lent  to  the  late  Mr.  W.,  and  which  he  wished  now  to  get  back,  if  as  he 
concluded  to  be  probable  they  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr. 
W'^.  Answer  was  given,  what  answers  and  negotiations  I  know  not ; 
finally  the  rev^.  Mr  B.  B.  Woodward,  son  and  representative  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.,  made  answer,  in  what  terms  I  know  not,  but  to  the  effect,  That 
he  himself  had  examined  his  late  Father's  papers  (perhaps  both  recently 
and  at  the  time  of  the  decease  ?),  and  tha.t  no  trace  of  such  Notes  or 
Letters  signed  0.  C.  had  anywhere  been  discovered.  The  terms  or  sub- 
stance of  the  answer  had  roused  the  anger  of  W.  Squire  in  some  rather 
unaccountable  way  [read  well,  and  you  may  account  for  it. — same  day] ; 
and  he  wrote  what  is  on  the  other  Leaf : — given  me  last  night,  with  the 
above  account  and  other  anecdotes  of  W.  S.,  by  the  rev^.  Mr  Woodward 
himself,  who  came  to  see  me  here. 

T.  Carlyle  (Chelsea,  21  Dec^  1849) 

Mr  W.  (the  rev^.,  that  now  is)  very  well  remembers  W.  S.  who  used 
to  come  about  his  Father,  and  was  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  Norwich, 
some  twenty  and  odd  years  ago.  Used  to  smoke,  about  the  streets,  with 
a  big  German  Pipe,  which  when  the  tobacco  was  done  he  converted  into 
a  walking-stick.  Bather  a  wild,  violent  fellow  ;  but  looked  upon  intrinsi- 
cally as  one  of  honourable  tho'  not  very  furthersome,  marketable  or 
available  qualities.  His  Father  (Squire's)  was  then  one  of  the  two 
principal  Merchants  in  Norwich  ; — and  W.  S.  (reporter  thinks)  was 
employed  in  some  branch  of  the  operations,  which  involved  wharves, 
warehouses  &c.,  and  were  very  extensive.  Father  (perhaps  twenty  years 
ago)  suddenly  failed ;  went  down  with  a  crash  which  made  great  noise  in 
Norwich.  A  Mr  Something  in  Norwich  expressed  himself  harshly  on  the 
subject,  intimating  that  Bankrupt  Squire  was  a  rogue  as  well.  W.  S. 
instantly  waited  on  the  Mr  Something;  inquired,  "  Sir,  did  you  say  so  and 
so?" — *'Yes,  I  did;  and  believed,  and  believe  it,  too!"  answered  the 
other ; — to  which  W.  S.  answered  by  plunging  in  upon  the  face  of  Mr 
Something,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  soul  and  body  and  clenched  fist, 
knocking  him  down,  with  blood  spouting  &c. — This  I  think  was  in  the 
street,  or  in  some  court,  at  the  door  of  Mr  Something.  Mr  Something 
rallying,  ran  in,  sallied  forth  with  the  poker,  and  his  wife  at  his  back. 
W.  S.  apologised  to  the  lady,  '*  Infinitely  sorry,  Mrs  Something  ;  but  alas 
how  could  I  help  it !  " — wrenched  the  poker  from  Mr  Something,  "  Be 
quiet.  Sir;  if  it  were  not  for  that  Lady — !  "  and  with  polite  obeisance 
walked  away,  having  done  his  act  of  piety  (Piics  Aeneas  famd  siqoer  aethera 
7iotus  !)  Jiiry-trial  ensued  in  consequence  ;  Mr  Something  got  damages 
one  farthing. 

Another  of  Squire's  Brothers,  a  younger  one,  was  a  frolicksome 
effulgent  Doctor's  apprentice,  full  of  pranks,  and  the  pink  of  dandyism  in 
Norwich  : — this  I  suppose  is  he  who  now,  a  practical  Doctor  somewhere, 
said  to  W.  S.,  "  Bill,  that  head  of  yours  will  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  till 
you  go  quite  mad;  that  will  be  the  end  of  it."  Another  Brother,  after 
many  adventures,  is  now  a  Superintendent  of  Police  in  London.  Terrible 
blackguards  most  of  them  were  (or  drink  &c.), — not  this  Bill  or  the 
Doctor; — "a  family  all  gone  to  smithers  "  (smithy-sparks,  smithereens 
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the  Irish  call  them). —  W.  S.  had  spoken  to  me  about  some  Paper  or 
Papers  which  an  Antiquary  in  Norwich  once  got  from  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  speak  of  them  as  "  0.  C.  Letters," — I  understood  it  to  be  some  old 
document  about  the  prices  of  commodities  in  that  old  time. 

In  Norwich  Castle  somewhere  (on  some  window  rather  perhaps)  there 
was  found  cut  out  "0.  C.  1640,"  by  the  elder  Woodward,  who  searched 
much  after  antiquities  and  histories  of  that  Castle  in  particular.  It  turned 
out  that  W.  S.  had  done  it, — but  whether  with  any  view  of  bamboozling 
Woodward,  or  merely  to  express  his  own  indolence  and  nonsense,  I  did 
not  learn.     Che,  jam  satis  !  T.  C.  (same  date) 

Squire  to  Garlyle. 

Terrace  Eegents  Eoad 

G'  Yarmouth 

Deae  Sir 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  as  to  date  &c.  as  well  as  I  remember 
thus  it  was  they  stopped  a  cart,  at  the  Aukenbury  hills  going  with  money 
and  plate  to  the  king  at  the  North  and  I  think  in  last  days  or  day  of  July, 
then  after  getting  that,  they  rode  in  Cambridge  at  once  and  stopped  the 
rest  set  a  watch  on  the  colleges  till  order  came  from  London,  he  got 
SS.  detached  on  scouring  party  visiting  houses  towns  and  riding  to  and 
fro  one  day  at  one  end  of  county  next  morn  at  other  end.  so  did  not 
remain  long  in  Cambrige  (so  MS.)  when  they  rode  in  and  quartered  on 
the  colleges  they  got  foul  language,  and  that  caused  the  parsons  hard 
words  and  blows  Oliver  put  special  guard  over  his  old  college  and  lived 
there  the  rending  the  parsons  gowns,  and  smoaking  in  the  halls  are  not 
worth  repeating  but  they  (so  MS.)  the  troopers  spared  no  annoyance  to 
such  of  the  fools  as  gave  abuse  or  were  hot  heads  your  remarks  of  the 
Castle  of  Cambridge  is  I  dare  say  correct  but  as  well  as  I  remember 

0  C.  armed  the  townsmen  and  they  held  it  for  Parliament  till  the  East- 
men  came.  Pike  and  musket  regiments  but  they  did  not  come  for 
months  after  he  seized  the  plate  as  well  as  I  remember  the  Journal  I  do 
not  think  that  SS  was  quartered  above  3  or  4  times  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  always  where  fighting  was  or  on  border  duty  or  riding  on  secret 
service  work  for  0  C.  this  is  near  as  I  can  say.  for  I  cared  only  to  read 
that  which  was  stirring  as  fights,  amusing  scenes  of  surprises  and  Eobberys 
of  Malignants.  and  made  notes  and  put  papers  in  Journal  where  any 
thing  amused  me.  so  I  remember  such  having  read  same  a  few  times  for 
my  amusement  but  I  cannot  well  remember  dates  or  years  with  truth 

1  put  a  few  things  down  from  memory  for  your  amusement  0  C.  first 
mount  was  one  troop  of  some  note  as  far  as  names  went  armed  and 
horsed  by  each  rider  himself  the  servants  rode  as  dragoons  with  his  Slepe 
troop  every  one  waiting  on  them  was  armed  and  did  duty  and  fought  the 
Cuirassers  (so  MS.)  were  the  finest  men  and  the  lanciers  (so  MS.)  the 
next  all  men  of  substance,  the  dragoons  some  of  them  also  every  one  was 
a  freeholder  and  small  farmer  and  were  men  of  Huntingdon  Cambridge- 
shire Essex  Suffolk  Norfolk  Lincolnshire  and  some  of  other  counties 
I  cannot  remember  now  details,  save  they  feared  God  and  despised  the 
Ennemy.  (so  MS.)  and  Presbyterians  in  after  times  Wisbech  in  the  fens 
was  a  place  of  great  note  as  a  garrison  for  foot,  and  cannon  and  store  for 
provisions  also  places  for  Prisoners  of  war 
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whenever  money  was  taken.  0  C  paid  his  troops  and  if  plate  and 
ornaments,  sent  them  on  to  London  and  0  C  never  left  a  town  except  at 
free  quarters  without  paying  or  giving  orders  or  security  for  all  debts  of 
officers  and  men 

Most  important  news  was  got  once  from  a  Miller  who  was  driving  his 
Pack  horses  across  countrey  to  sell  flour  to  farm  houses,  one  of  the 
Trooper  and  he  quarelled  and  went  to  blows  and  the  Millers  Coat  was 
searched  by  a  soldier  and  letters  found  in  it  from  certain  parties  to  others 
which  caused  Oliver  to  hang  the  man  (I  think  not  far  from  Downham) 
and  to  send  oif  and  catch  two  loose  women  who  were  the  bearers  of  news- 
to  the  King  from  people  in  Lynn  (from  news  got  in  letters)  and  they 
were  put  away  which  I  take  to  be  either  hung  shot  or  else  imprisoned, 
and  those  who  wrote  the  letters  and  the  proper  receivers  of  the  Millers 
got  awefuU  remembrance  from  0  C  and  his  troopers  even  to  a  life  or  two. 
however  it  was  cause  of  Lynn  being  besieged  and  taken  at  all  costs  the 
Journal  often  mentioned  some  great  men  came  down  from  London  to 
0  C.  stayed  a  short  time  and  left  then  0  C  mounted  and  rode  to  certain 
parties  houses  and  searched  them  made  prisoners,  or  else  fined  them 
heavy  and  always  took  their  horses 

it  was  after  a  visit  once  from  such  that  in  dead  of  night  the  whole 
regiment  mounted,  and  rode  to  Stamford  beat  the  enemy  out  and  took 
Burley  house  slashing  out  the  Enemy  little  quarter  asked  for  or  given  till 
they  got  fairly  in  then  they  rode  off  to  Lincolnshire  and  two  days  were 
wet  through  and  fought  and  beat  the  Enemy  for  pouder  (so  MS.)  being 
wet.  Oliver  made  them  ride  in  and  decide  it  with  swords.  I  cannot 
remember  correct  yet  I  am  inclined  to  say  this  was  Grantham,  certain  it 
was  in  Lincolnshire  or  borders  they  had  no  loss  hardly  but  I  remember 
their  powder  was  wet  and  few  of  their  pistols  would  fire,  so  Oliver 
charged  and  that  soon  settled  the  day  it  was  a  horse  battle,  they  rode 
this  time  thro  to  borders  of  Derbyshire  (part  of  regiment)  I  think  was 
the  county,  and  had  hard  fighting  to  get  back  at  times  I  will  write  more 
as  time  serves  for  my  memory  craving  your  indulgence  at  my  disjointed 
scraps  I  thank  you  for  your  polite  enquiries  after  my  dame  and  trust  she 
mil  mend  soon,  but  we  are  very  sultry  in  weather  here  and  wind  SW.W 
not  good  for  sick  people 

I  remain  Dear  Sir 

Yrs  most  truly 

W""  Squire 
July  7.  1849 

Squire  to  Carlyle.^ 

Nov  20.  1849 

Great  Yarmouth 
My  deab  Me  Cablyle 

I  this  morning  have  recieved  (so  MS.)  a  parcel  directed  to  me 
which  upon  my  opening.  I  felt  I  can  scarce  express  my  feelings,  my 
wonder,  my  heart  actually  throbbed  with  feelings  of  delight  when  I 
beheld  your  treasured  autograph  and  its  kind  prefix  in  the  first  volume. 

^  On  the  letter  Carlyle  has  written :  '  On  receiving  a  copy  of  Cromwell  3"^  edit" 
Nov  1849,'  and  on  the  envelope '  W.  Squire  (Nov  1849)  on  getting  a  copy  of  Cromwell.* 
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Oh  my  dear  Mr  Carlyle  this  is  an  object  of  envy,  my  great  treasure, 
to  all  who  have  seen  it 

whilst  I  live  it  will  be  ever  in  my  presence,  as  does  your  kindness  to 
me  ever  in  my  memory 

I  often  read  your  other  kind  gift  to  me  in  London  of  a  folio  vol  of 
Whitelocks  mem^^  of  most  interesting  nature  to  me 

how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  these  noble  gifts  to  me  an  unknown  and 
humble  individual.  I  feel  so  happy  at  your  kindness  I  want  words  to 
express  my  feelings  I  must  do  it  personally  one  day.  I  cannot  write  not 
having  that  gift  of  fluency  of  the  pen  I  would  to  explain  my  minds 
words 

if  you  will  come  and  see  me  I  will  have  a  fire  in  your  bed  room  that 
you  may  not  feel  the  cold  east  winds  and  endeavour  to  keep  you  warm 
and  make  you  comfortable 

If  you  think  this  time  too  cold  promise  me  and  name  your  own  time, 
what  season  you  will.  I  shall  be  only  too  proud  to  make  you  of  all  men 
comfortable  as  far  as  my  little  sea  side  cottage  will  allow  as  will  my  dear 
dame  assist  me  also  in  doing  there  is  here  as  I  think  I  told  you  many 
things  to  please  you  remnants  of  that  lion  heart  and  his  times,  still  now- 
here in  daily  sight 

so  without  ceremony  and  in  truth.  I  beg  you  treat  me  as  I  would  you 
should  one  who  in  truth  honors  you  and  feels  honored  and  proud  that  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  and  having  the  honord 
present  from  Englands  daring  and  truthful!  defender  of  her  Protector  from 
the  yelping  curs,  long  may  you  live  honord.  in  health  and  happiness  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  your  delighted  faithfull 

and  admiring  servant 

William  Squire 

T.  Carlyle  Esq 

Chelsea 

Everything  in  the  foregoing  pages  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
originals  in  William  Squire's  iiandwriting  has  been  printed  exactly  as  it 
was  written  by  him,  no  change  having  been  made  in  the  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, the  use  of  capitals,  or  any  other  particular.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  because  from  such  minute  circumstances  we  shall  be  able 
to  gather  what  manner  of  man  Squire  was,  and  whether  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  qualified  by  knowledge,  education,  or  literary  capacity,  to 
concoct  a  series  of  letters  professedly  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  palm  them 
off  successfully  upon  the  man  in  all  England  most  likely  to  detect  the 
fraud — Thomas  Carlyle.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  these  are 
forgeries,  we  have  to  do  here  with  no  ordinary  forger,  no  local  antiquary 
playing  upon  the  creduUty  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but  with  one  who 
must  have  possessed  something  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  Defoe.  Is 
there  any  trace  of  these  qualities  in  the  letters  of  William  Squire  ?  In 
endeavouring  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  question,  some  weight, 
I  venture  to  think,  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  Carlyle  himself. 
Suppose,  to  put  a  strictly  parallel  case,  that  thirty-five  letters,  professedly 
written  by  Bacon,  had  been  submitted  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Spedding, 
and  had  been  pronounced  by  him  to  be  '  of  unquestionable  authenticity,' 
it  would  have  required  very  strong  evidence  indeed  to  prove  that  this 
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was  an  error  of  judgment.  Mr.  Spedding,  who  was  not  given  to  boasting, 
used  to  say  he  could  swear  to  a  comma  of  Bacon's,  and  some  such  kind 
of  familiarity  had  Carlyle  with  everything  relating  to  Cromwell,  at  the 
time  of  his  correspondence  with  Squire.  Was  he  then  completely  deceived 
by  documents  which  others,  certainly  not  better  qualified  to  judge,  can 
at  once  confidently  pronounce  to  be  forgeries  ?  I  confess  that  I  find  this 
very  difficult  to  believe. 

There  appear  to  be  three  suppositions  only  which  are  possible  with 
regard  to  these  Cromwell  Letters  and  the  papers  which  accompanied 
them. 

(1)  That  they  are  forgeries,  and  that  William  Squire  was  concerned 
in  the  forgery,  either  as  principal  or  accomplice. 

(2)  That  they  are  forgeries,  but  that  William  Squire  was  himself 
deceived  and  communicated  them  in  good  faith  to  Carlyle. 

(3)  That  they  are  substantially  genuuie,  however  much  they  may  be 
disfigured  by  the  careless  and  hasty  copying  of  a  not  very  accurate  or 
well-informed  transcriber. 

We  may,  I  think,  safely  neglect  the  consideration  of  the  second  of 
these,  and  the  prompt  answer  which  Squire  gives  to  Carlyle's  iaquiries 
by  return  of  post  seems  to  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  an  accomplice. 
The  issue,  therefore,  lies  between  the  two  alternatives — that  they  are 
forgeries  by  William  Squire,  or  that  they  are  substantially  genuine.  We 
can  see  from  his  own  correspondence,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Carlyle  and  Fitzgerald  of  their  interviews  with  him,  what  Squire  was 
like,  and  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  what  Carlyle  was., 
I  leave  the  question  to  the  impartial  consideration  of  those  who,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence,  will  say  to  which  of  the  above-mentioned 
alternatives  the  greater  probability  belongs. 

W.  Aldis  Wbight. 
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Egypt  and  Babylon,  from  Scripture  and  Profane  Sources.  By  the  Kev. 
Geobge  Eawlinson,  M.A.  Canon  of  Canterbury ;  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford.     (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1885.) 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Babylon,  and  the 
second  with  Egypt.  The  author's  method  in  both  parts  is  the  same. 
The  biblical  notices  relating  to  either  country  are  extracted,  and  the 
illustrations  derivable  either  from  the  inscriptions  or  other  ancient 
sources,  or  from  the  testimony  of  modern  travellers,  are  then  noticed  and 
discussed.  On  the  occasions  of  greatest  historical  interest,  such  as  the 
invasions  of  Judah  by  Shishak  or  Sennacherib,  or  the  political  crises 
made  illustrious  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  the  notices 
from  the  different  sources  are  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  representing  the  history  of  the  period  in  question 
as  a  whole.  The  volume,  though  addressed  to  educated  and  intelligent 
readers,  is  more  popular  in  character  than  the  work  of  Dr.  Schrader 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (above,  p.  153),  and  it  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction  by  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The 
physical  features  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  life  and  manners  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  history  and  doings  of  their  kings,  are  described  in  it  with 
sufficient  fullness  to  illustrate  materially  the  biblical  allusions.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  no  notice  taken,  in  connexion  with  the  close  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  of  the  important  inscription  of  Cyrus,  discovered  a 
few  years  since,  which  has  so  largely  modified  our  conception  of  that 
monarch's  character  and  doings,  and  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly. 
Professor  Eawlinson  was  himself  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  in 
England  before  an  Oxford  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  one  inscription, 
published  in  1878,  showing  (what  had  before  been  questioned)  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  foretold,  actually  invaded 
Egypt,  is  duly  recorded  (pp.  117-120,  391-396).  On  pp.  160  f.  it  has 
escaped  Professor  Eawlinson's  notice  that,  in  the  expression  *  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom,'  the  form  of  the  word  rendered  third  is  not  that  of  the 
ordinary  Aramaic  numeral,  and  that  hence  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  rendering  '  shall  rule  as  one  of  three,'  which  is  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  revised  version  (Dan.  v.  7).  And  in  quoting  (pp.  209,  210) 
Isa.  xiii.  21,  Jer.  1.  39,  the  learned  author  has  omitted  to  refer  to  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  which  would  have  shown  him  that,  however  numerous 
'  owls  '  may  be  at  present  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  they  form  no  feature  in 
the  descriptions  sketched  by  those  prophets ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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the  term  rendered  in  the  authorised  version  '  owl '  denotes  really  an  ostrich. 
These,  however,  are  but  small  blemishes.  Students  of  ancient  history  in 
England  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Eawlinson  for  his  labours  on 
their  behalf — for  his  *  Ancient  Monarchies,'  his  *  Herodotus,'  and  his 
*  History  of  Egypt ; '  and  the  present  volume,  though  in  some  measure 
a  compilation  from  these  larger  works,  brings  conveniently  together 
the  principal  illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  are 
afforded  by  them. 

S.  K.  Dbiver. 


Bomische  Geschichte.  Von  Theodor  Mommsen.  Fiinffcer  Band:  Die 
Provinzen  von  Caesar  bis  Diocletian.  Mit  zehn  Karten  von  H. 
Kiepert.     (Berlin  :  Weidmann,  1885.) 

Die  Ortlichkeit  der  Varus schlacht.  Von  Theodor  Mommsen.  (Berlin  : 
Weidmann,  1885.) 

The  third  volume  of  Mommsen's  '  Eoman  History  '  carried  the  narrative 
down  to  the  death  of  Csesar.  The  fourth  volume  will  no  doubt  narrate  the 
fortunes  of  the  imperial  system,  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian.  Professor 
Mommsen  has  done  all  the  preparatory  work,  and  already  a  considerable 
history  of  the  Eoman  empire  has  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  written 
out  of.  his  *  Eomisches  Staatsrecht.' ^  But  that  volume  is  yet  to  come. 
The  historian  has  published  his  fifth  volume  before  his  fourth,  and  has 
•described  the  actual  working  of  the  imperial  system  in  the  different 
provinces  in  turn,  before  examining  its  nature  and  constitution.  The 
*  dyarchy '  of  senate  and  emperor  is  taken  for  granted ;  in  the  fourth 
volume  we  shall  have  its  exposition  and  defence.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
plan  has  its  disadvantages ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have. 
Mommsen  has  unparalleled  qualifications  for  writing  the  kind  of  gazetteer 
of  the  Eoman  empire  with  which  he  here  supplies  us.  He  has  put 
together  a  mass  of  information  which  was  not  hitherto  accessible  in  any 
single  book,  and  he  has  made  it  possible  for  the  politician  to  draw  argu- 
ments from  the  practice  of  the  Eoman  empire — as  regards  such  matters 
as  the  Forward  Policy,  the  Buffer  Policy,  the  question  of  careers  for 
subjects,  and  the  management  of  the  army — without,  as  heretofore,  put- 
ting his  foot  into  a  hopeless  blunder  at  every  turn. 

The  volume  consists  of  thirteen  chapters,  in  which  the  subject-matter 
is  distributed  as  follows  :  I.  The  northern  frontier  of  Italy.  H.  Spain, 
ni.  Gaul.  IV.  Eoman  Germany  and  the  free  Germans.  V.  Britain. 
VI.  The  Danube  lands  and  the  wars  on  the  Danube.  VII.  Greek  Europe. 
VIII.  Asia  Minor.  IX.  The  Euphrates  frontier  and  the  Parthians. 
X.  Syria  and  Nabataea.  XI.  Judaea  and  the  Jews.  XII.  Egypt.  XIII. 
The  African  provinces.  The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  each  province,  with  special  reference  to  (1)  its  garrison  and 
frontier  ;  (2)  its  border  lands  and  vassal  states  ;  (3)  its  representation  in 
ihe  imperial  army  ;    (4)  its  town  system. 

Tlie  wars  which  took  place  on  the  soil  of  the  province  during  the 

*  Geschichte  der  rbmischen  Kaiserzeit.  Von  Hermann  Schiller.  1.  Abtheilung : 
Von  Ciisar's  Tod  bis  zur  Erhebung  Vespasians,  2.  Abtheilung  :  Von  der  Eegierung 
Vespasians  bis  zur  Erhebung  Diokletians.     Gotha,  1883. 
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period,  for  instance  in  Judgea,  or  in  Germania  Inferior,  or  on  the  Danube, 
are  told  in  great,  perhaps  sometimes  even  in  excessive  detail.  The  trade 
of  the  province  is  worked  in,  where  there  is  anything  definite  to  be  said 
about  it,  and  as  a  rule  each  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
contributions  made  by  natives  of  the  province  to  literature.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  any  more  definite  plan  than  this  running  through 
each  and  all  of  the  chapters.  The  record,  even  when  pieced  out  by 
Mommsen's  vast  epigraphic  knowledge,  remains  fragmentary,  here  full 
and  adequate,  there  silent  altogether,  and  the  historian  of  the  provinces 
has  to  accept  it  as  it  is,  dwelling  upon  such  points  in  the  history  and 
constitution  of  the  province  as  are  illustrated  by  the  existing  record,  not 
necessarily  because  those  points  are  the  most  interesting  and  important 
that  could  be  suggested,  but  merely  because  there  is  information  to  be 
had  about  them.  A  brief  examination  of  each  province,  or  group  of 
provinces,  in  turn,  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

The  chapter  on  '  The  Northern  Frontier  of  Italy '  contains  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  matter.  The  republic  had  come  to  an  end  without 
having  accomplished  two  essential  things— without  having  secured  the 
northern  frontier  of  Macedonia,  or  even  that  of  Italy  itself.  Moreover, 
Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  along  the  Khine  had 
also  to  be  secured.  Thus  the  military  operations  which  had  to  be  under- 
taken by  Augustus  fell  into  the  three  great  groups  of  (A)  Middle  and  lower 
Danube  (Illyricum),  (B)  Alps  and  upper  Danube  (Ehaetia  and  Noricum), 
(C)  the  Khine.  The  first  group  of  operations  ended  with  the  formation  of 
the  province  of  Moesia,  thus  enabling  the  legions  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Macedonia,  which  was  no  longer  a  frontier  province.  The  discussion  of 
the  second  group  raises  several  points  of  first-rate  interest.  Italy,  at 
whose  feet  lay  three  continents,  was  far  from  being  mistress  in  her  own 
house.  The  Alps  were  full  of  small  independent  tribes.  Those  in  the 
southern  valleys  plundered  Cisalpine,  while  the  Khaeti  made  inroads  into 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  travellers  were  robbed  and  black-mailed  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain.  For  lasting  peace  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  work  was  finally  done  by  the  combined 
operations  of  Drusus,  advancing  up  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  Tiberius, 
reaching  out  to  his  brother  from  north-western  Switzerland.  There  was 
also  fighting  across  the  Ehine,  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  Khsetia 
and  Vindelicia  were  won.  Their  organisation  was  remarkable.  Augustus 
did  not  want  any  great  military  commands  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Italy.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  subduing  Eh^tia  was  to  remove  all  neces- 
sity for  a  military  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  he  carefully  avoided 
the  establishment  of  a  big  central  command  in  Ehastia  or  elsewhere  for 
the  whole  Alpine  district.  To  make  such  a  command  less  necessary, 
Ehaetia  was  depopulated  by  deportation.  The  Alps  were  governed  by  a 
chain  of  small  non-senatorial  governorships  and  vassal  states.  A  legion 
of  the  Ehine  army  was  stationed  near  enough  to  Ehaetia  (at  Vindonissa, 
Windisch)  to  act  with  effect  in  case  of  need ;  and  like  pressure  was  exer- 
cised on  Noricum  by  a  legion  of  the  Pannonian  army,  stationed  at  Pet- 
tovio  (Pettau).  But  there  were  no  senatorial  governors  or  commanders 
in  the  whole  Alpine  and  sub -Alpine  district.  The  third  group  of  opera- 
tions, finally,  had  for  its  first  object  the  security  of  the  Ehine  frontier ; 
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but  at  one  time  the  project  of  extending  the  empire  to  the  Elbe  was  very 
seriously  entertained,  and  only  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  Varus  and  his  legions.  In  this  part  of  his  book  Mommsen  makes 
large  use  of  the  essay  on  '  The  German  Policy  of  Augustus,'  published  by 
him  some  years  a,go,^  and  it  is  only  in  the  account  of  the  march  of  Varus 
that  we  reach  altogether  new  ground. 

According  to  Mommsen's  present  view,  as  expounded  in  the  history 
and,  more  fully,  in  the  essay  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
Teutoburgensis  saltus  was  the  Wiehengebirge,  and  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  was  the  Venne  marsh  district,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  north 
of  Osnabriick.  To  help  us  to  settle  the  locality  we  have,  he  says,  the 
following  data :  1.  The  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  march  of  the  army 
from  its  summer  to  its  winter  quarters,  i.e.  from  the  Weser  to  the  Ehine. 
2.  The  army  did  not  take  the  direct  route,  through  the  Dorenschlucht, 
and  by  Aliso,  to  the  Ehine.  Varus  made  a  detour  into  a  comparatively 
unknown  region  to  punish  a  refractory  tribe.  3.  From  Tac.  Ann.  i.  60 — 
quantumque  Amisiam  et  Lupiam  amnes  inter,  vastatum — Mommsen  con- 
cludes that  the  scene  of  the  battle  was  north  of  the  Lippe  and  east  of  the 
Ems.  4.  Marshes  played  a  great  part  in  the  catastrophe  ;  that  it  was  a 
hilly  region  is  also  certain.  From  these  considerations  Mommsen  draws 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  spot  somewhere  between  the 
Ems,  Lippe,  and  Weser,  in  a  district  of  hill  and  marsh.  So  far,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  get  beyond  probabilities  and  generalities.  Now  the 
coins  come  in  to  give  something  like  certainty.  *  The  coins,'  says 
Mommsen  ('  Die  Ortlichkeit  der  Varusschlacht,'  p.  46), '  found  in  and  about 
Barenau  are  in  my  opinion  the  legacy  of  the  army  of  Varus  annihilated 
in  the  year  a.d.  9,  in  the  Venne  marsh.'  Six  gold  pieces  of  Augustus 
have  been  found  at  Barenau,  whereas  elsewhere  in  Germany  early 
imperial  gold  has  hardly  been  found  at  all.  (Of.  what  Tac.  Germ.  5  says 
of  the  German  preference  for  silver.)  Of  213  silver  pieces  in  the  Barenau 
collection  there  are  181  denarii  of  the  later  republic  and  Augustus,  32 
of  later  date,  beginning  with  Antoninus  Pius,  and  going  down  to  the 
fourth  century.  The  latter  are  to  be  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
later  empire,  which  made  use  of  the  regular  trade  route  by  Barenau. 
In  the  earlier  lot  of  coins  there  are  many  duplicates,  the  largest  number 
attributable  to  any  one  year  having  been  struck  about  ten  years  before 
the  catastrophe.  Barenau  suits  the  record  in  other  ways,  for  at  Barenau 
the  hills  push  northwards,  and  leave  only  a  narrow  pass  between  them- 
selves and  the  marsh  land.  It  was  there  that  the  catastrophe  took 
place. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  Spain,  the  province  where 
the  Komans  began  fighting  first  and  discontinued  it  last.  Unfortunately 
the  historical  record  is  particularly  fragmentary  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  long  wars  against  the  Cantabrian,  in- 
docttim  juga  ferre  nostra,  and  the  Asturian.  Of  Spain  under  the  republic 
and  of  Spain  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  a  pretty  full  account 
might  be  given.  But  for  the  Spain  of  the  early  empire,  the  chief  sources 
of  information  are  the  municipal  constitutions  of  towns  like  Malaca  and 
Ursao ;  and  for  some  reason  Mommsen,  who  is  better  acquainted  with 

>  Im  Neuen  Reich  for  1871,  p.  537  foil. 
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these  constitutions  than  anybody,  has  passed  them  over  altogether  in  the 
present  volume.  We  must  suppose  that  he  has  in  view  a  special  chapter 
on  the  municipal  system  in  the  provinces  in  the  fourth  volume,  and  that 
the  omission  arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  repeat  himself.  Why  he 
has  said  nothing  about  the  mining  communities  which  are  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Spain,  and  of  which,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
the  lex  metalli  Vipascensis,  so  much  is  known,  is  less  clear.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mommsen  did  not  edit  the  volume  containing  the  Spanish 
inscriptions  for  the  Berlin  *  Corpus,'  and  that  he  is  evidently  at  his  best  in 
those  chapters  of  the  present  work — as  for  instance  in  those  on  the 
Danube  lands  and  on  Asia  Minor — where  the  corresponding  volumes  of 
the  *  Corpus '  have  had  him  for  editor,  and  where  he  has  consequently 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  making  himself  master  of  the  ground. 
A  general  survey  of  the  work  he  has  scattered  so  liberally  in  the  German 
classical  periodicals  during  the  last  thirty  years  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  two  provinces  to  which  he  has  devoted  least  attention  are  Spain  and 
Britain,  and  the  chapters  on  Spain  and  Britain  are  decidedly  the  weakest 
in  this  volume  of  the  *  History.'  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  he 
brings  out  with  clearness  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  mountain 
tribes  of  northern  Spain  in  the  army  of  the  early  empire,  and  that  the 
review  of  the  men  of  letters  produced  by  Spain  with  which  the  chapter 
closes  is  remarkable  for  its  appreciation — at  once  warm  and  judicious  ^ — 
of  Quintilian. 

In  the  chapter  on  *  Gaul,'  Mommsen  brings  out  with  clearness  the 
greatness  of  the  work  done  by  Eome,  not  so  much  in  conquering  the 
country  as  in  keeping  and  romanising  it.  One  cause  of  this  success 
was  the  dexterity  with  which  the  different  races  of  the  country  were 
played  off  one  against  the  other — the  Iberian  and  the  German  against 
the  pure  Keltic  element  which  constituted  the  majority  of  the  population. 
On  the  great  Gallic  civitates,  including  as  many  of  them  did  the  territory, 
and  more,  of  a  modern  department,  he  also  has  much  to  say,  the  size  and 
importance  of  these  town  communities  being  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Gaul  as  compared  with  either  Spain  or  Britain.  What  C«sar  found  the 
Gallic  civitates ,  that  they  continued  to  be  under  the  Eoman  empire.  Only 
the  nomenclature  was  changed  ;  instead  of  the  Bemi  men  said  Durocor- 
torum,  and  instead  of  the  AUobroges  they  said  Vienna.  But  the  respect 
paid  to  these  race-units  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  Roman 
policy  of  let  alone.  This  significant  letting  alone  of  Gaul  also  appears 
in  the  avoidance  of  the  ordinary  means  of  romanisation.  Augustus  did 
not  found  a  single  Eoman  colony  in  the  three  Gauls,  and  the  Latin  right 
was  also  long  kept  from  them.^  But  Gallic  separatism  was  not  indulged 
by  official  recognition  of  the  Gallic  language.  There  are  no  coins  or 
public  inscriptions  in  Gallic,  and  the  private  inscriptions  in  this  language 
are  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabet.    The  national  language,  nevertheless, 

*  In  these  respects  a  great  contrast  to  the  singularly  inadequate  estimate  of 
Lucian  in  the  chapter  on  Asia  Minor. 

■^  Cf.  what  Mommsen  says  about  the  iniquum foedus  of  the  Helvetii  in  Hermes,  xvi. 
449.  Mommsen's  view  is  that  the  disabilities,  such  as  deprivation  of  the  jus  honorum, 
imposed  upon  the  Gauls  were  really  privileges,  intended  to  safeguard  their  national 
independence.  In  some  points  the  view  seems  to  be  far-fetched  and  doubtful,  but  it  is 
well  worth  considering. 
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lived  on.  When  such  names  as  Augustobona,  Augustodunum,  were 
given,  a  Celtic  language  must  have  been  generally  spoken  in  the  district, 
just  as  a  like  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  Indian  place-names  as 
Jacobabad.  Mommsen  gives  a  number  of  other  facts  intended  to  show 
the  persistence  of  the  Gallic  language,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain (p.  92)  that  the  Celtic  dialect  of  Brittany  was  not  due  solely  to  the 
invading  Cornishmen  and  other  islanders  who  settled  in  Armorica  in  the 
sixth  century.  This  last  position  has  been  seriously  undermined  by 
Loth,^  whose  very  interesting  book  on  '  L 'Emigration  Bretonne  en 
Armorique '  was  published  in  1883.  Loth's  view  is  that  the  Gallic  lan- 
guage had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  disappeared  from  the  whole  of 
Gaul,  certainly  from  the  country  which  is  now  called  Brittany,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

In  the  chapter  on '  Eoman  Germany  and  the  Free  Germans,'  Mommsen 
first  discusses  the  two  anomalous  administrative  districts— strictly  speak- 
ing, they  were  not  provinces,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  province  Belgica 
— which  the  Eomans  called  the  *  Germanics.'  By  way  of  consoling 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  real  German  province  which  they  had 
hoped  to  carve  out  of  the  country  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe,  the 
Eomans  gave  the  name  of  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior  to  the  districts 
of  Ehenish  Prussia,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  which  were  mainly  peopled  by 
German  tribes,  and  in  which  were  stationed  the  legions  that  made  up 
the  great  army  of  the  Ehine,  and  held  that  most  important  of  all  the 
frontiers  against  the  free  Germans  who  dwelt  beyond  the  stream.  Despite 
their  similarity  of  name,  the  character  and  history  of  the  two  districts 
were  widely  different.  Germania  Superior  was  not  only  far  more 
civilised  and  romanised  than  its  sister  province  ;  it  also  did  a  great  work 
in  diffusing  Eoman  civilisation  as  far  as  the  upper  waters  of  the  Neckar, 
while  the  lower  province,  after  the  final  failure  of  Germanicus  to  conquer 
the  free  Germans,  was  strictly  limited  by  the  Ehine.,  Wiesbaden  and  all 
that  region  was  completely  romanised,  and  the  frontier  on  this  side  was- 
not  the  Ehine,  but  the  limes — the  rampart  of  wall  and  ditch — far  to  the 
eastward  of  it.^  The  history  of  the  lower  province  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  strictly  military  history,  and  the  most  memorable  event  connected  with 
it  was  the  great  Batavian  revolt  under  Civilis.  The  Batavi  were  peace- 
fully incorporated  with  the  empire,  probably  by  Drusus.  They  paid  nO' 
taxes,  but  supplied  more  soldiers  to  the  army — some  10,000  foot  and 
9,000  horse — than  any  other  single  people.  They  formed  homogeneous 
auxiliary  corps,  of  which  the  commanding  officers  were  Batavians.  The 
Batavian  revolt  was  not  originally  a  national  or  German  movement ;  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  determination  of  the  auxilia  to  have  their  say,  as  well 
as  the  legions,  in  the  nomination  of  a  new  emperor.  But  Civilis  may 
well  have  left  it  to  events  to  settle  whether  the  movement  should  issue 
merely  in  a  change  of  emperor,  or  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Eomans  from 
Gaul  by  the   Germans,  and  this  latter   form   was   the  one  which  the 

'  Pp.  82-94. 

'  I  have  given  an  account  of  Mommsen's  views  of  the  Germanic  and  Ehaetian 
limites  in  M.acmillan's  Magazine  for  June  1885.  Dr.  Hermann  Haupt's  essay  (only 
54  pages)  on  Der  romische  Grenzwall  in  Deutscliland  (Wiirzburg,  1885)  may  be^ 
recommended  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  whole  subject. 
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struggle  did  eventually  take.  Gaul  was  the  stake  of  the  war  and  the 
prize  of  victory.  The  Gauls  themselves  revolted,  and  thought  they  were 
going  to  establish  an  independent  Gallic  kingdom.  Civilis  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  looked  on  grimly,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  reserving 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  these  gentry  when  he  had  done 
with  the  Komans.  But  the  Komans,  coming  in  force  with  six  legions, 
disposed  of  both  him  and  them.  This  war,  which  he  describes  in  con- 
siderable detail,  Mommsen  calls  '  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  terrible 
of  all  history.'  It  was  a  war  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  second 
class  [auxilia)  against  those  of  the  first  (legions),  and  it  produced 
great  changes  in  the  auxiliary  corps.  The  Batavian  contingent  was 
considerably  diminished,  and  there  were  no  more  native  officers.  An 
auxiliary  corps  ceased  to  be  a  national  unit.  A  cohors  Hispanorum 
or  Batavorum  was  no  longer  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  composed  of 
Spaniards  or  Batavians.^  Moreover,  the  German  auxiliaries  were  no 
longer  employed  on  the  Ehine,  any  more  than  the  Dalmatian  or 
Pannonian  auxiliaries  were  employed  in  Dalmatia  or  Pannonia.  Ac- 
cordingly there  were  no  more  wars  of  auxilia  against  legions. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  *  Danube  Lands,'  which  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  and  which  is  packed  with  matter  that  will  be  new  to 
all  but  a  handful  of  students,  Mommsen  gives  a  sketch  of  Khaetia,  Pan- 
nonia, Noricum,  Thrace,  Dalmatia,  Moesia,  and  Dacia.  He  could  have 
added  some  telling  touches  to  his  picture  of  Dalmatia  by  a  knowledge  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Evans's  very  interesting  *  Antiquarian  Kesearches  in  Illyricum ; ' 
but  to  expect  a  German,  even  Mommsen,  to  be  as  ready  to  recognise 
and  to  make  use  of  the  good  work  of  an  Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  [teste  Madvig)  a  Dane,  as  of  a  fellow-German,  is  obviously  to  expect 
too  much.  But  the  account  of  the  province,  which  Mr.  Evans  calls  the 
*  Eldorado  of  the  empire,'  is  nevertheless  well  done ;  and  it  is  to  this  province, 
and  to  southern  Spain,  that  one  of  Mommsen' s  critics  "^  must  be  referred, 
when  he  fails  to  find  any  foundation  for  Mommsen's  suggestion  that  even 
in  the  west  there  was  a  development  of  civilisation  which  makes  it 
possible  to  doubt  whether  we  have  on  the  whole  advanced  or  gone  back 
since  the  Eoman  empire  of  the  third  century.  It  was  not  long  before 
Dalmatia  was  so  thoroughly  pacified  that  its  two  legions  could  be  spared, 
and  Vespasian  transferred  them  to  the  Danube  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who,  entrusted  as  he  was  with  the  duty  of 
defending  the  whole  lower  Danube  from  Belgrade  to  the  Black  Sea,  had 
found  his  original  force  of  two  legions  .insufficient  for  the  work.  On  the 
Danubian  campaigns,  particularly  the  great  war  which  was  finally  brought 
to  a  victorious  conclusion  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  Mommsen  has  much  to 
say ;  but  for  my  present  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  disengage  the  most 
important  general  conclusions  at  which  each  chapter  arrives,  it  is  enough 
to  note  the  remark  that  after  Domitian  the  military  centre  was  no  longer 
the  Ehine,  but  the  Danube.  In  the  second  century  there  were  only  four 
legions  on  the  Ehine,  and  ten  on  the  Danube.  After  the  long  war  with 
the  Marcomanni  the  latter  number  was  further  raised  to  twelve.     And 

'  Thus  we  find  a  Yorkshireman  {Brigans)  not  in  a  British,  but  in  a  Thracian 
cohort.     Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  iv.  179. 

'  Julian  Schmidt  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  July  1885. 
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these  lUyrian  legions  were  mainly  recruited  in  Ulyricum.  Thus,  through 
the  centurionate,  men  of  Illyrian  birth  could  attain  to  high  command, 
and  ultimately  not  merely  the  rank  and  file,  but  officers  and  even  empe- 
rors themselves  were  Illyrian  in  origin. 

In  the  chapter  on  *  Greek  Europe '  the  author  gives  an  account  not 

only  of  Greece  proper,  including  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  of  Macedonia, 

and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus.    Nowhere 

in  the  volume  does  he  show  a  greater  mastery  of  a  difficult  subject,  and 

nowhere  does  he  contribute  more  new  light,  than  in  the  account  of  these 

outposts  of  Hellenic  civilisation  on  the  inhospitable  sea,  to  which  the 

Eomans  came  as  friends,  allies,  and   deliverers.      The   account  of   the 

Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  particular  might  well  be  reprinted  by  itself  as 

by  far  the  most  adequate  account  that  exists  of  that  type  and  model  of  a 

client  state.     As  regards  Greece  itself,  the  main  points  in  the  chapter 

are  (1)  the  clearness,  largely  aided  by  Dr.  Kiepert's  map,  with  which  the 

size  and  importance  of  the  free  cities  in  that  country  are  brought  out ; 

and  (2)  the  explanation  given  of  the  country's  lamentable  decay.     As 

regards  the  first  point,  a  little  study  of  Dr.  Kiepert's  map  suffices.     The 

Koman  province  of  Achaia  included  (if  that  term  can  be  used  of  territory 

which,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  form  part  of  the  province  at  all)  free 

towns  with  territory  extending  for  scores  of  miles.    It  is  as  if  not  merely 

the  princes  of    Scindia  or  Baroda — for  them  there  are.  exact  parallels 

under  the  Koman  system — but  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow  were 

independent  of  English  jurisdiction,  and  ruled  over  large  circumjacent 

territories  where  the  presence  of  an  English  official  was  unknown.     It  is 

one  more  example  of  that  tenderness  for  existing  conditions  which  is  one 

of  the  most  brilliant  features  of  Koman  state -craft.     For  the  economic 

decay  of  Greece  there  are  several  obvious  causes,  but  the  one  on  which 

Mommsen  lays  most  stress  is  the  diversion  of  the  eastern  trade — of  which 

the  great  entrepdts  had  hitherto  been  Delos  and  the  Piraeus — from  Greece 

to  Italy. 

The  chapter  on  '  Asia  Minor '  contains  a  good  deal  about  the  provincial 
concilia,  and  those  pagan  bishops  known  as  asiarchs.  But  these  institu- 
tions, with  their  purely  Hellenic  character,  are  perhaps  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Kome  set  about,  not  romanising, 
but  hellenising  Asia  Minor.  She  worked  in  the  footsteps  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Alexander.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  e.g.  in  the 
Phrygian  highlands,  Hellenism  seems  to  have  made  its  way  first  under 
the  Koman  empire.  Of  the  500  tpwns  in  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia, 
almost  every  one  was  Greek.  Alexandria  Troas  was  a  sort  of  Latin  island 
in  this  Greek  sea,  like  Corinth  in  Greece,  and  Berytus  in  Syria.  In 
Pisidia,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  series  of  colonies  of  Koman  veterans, 
established  by  Augustus  to  put  down  brigandage.  For  serious  work  of 
that  sort  Greeks  did  not  suffice.  In  Galatia  the  Gallic  and  Hellenic 
elements  were  rivals.  The  former  had  been  loyal  to  Kome,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Kome  gave  it,  for  a  time,  the  leading  position  in  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  early  empire  there  were  troops  only  in  Galatia — 5,000  auxilia, 
with  the  charge  of  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Augustus 
abolished  the  Bithynia-Pontus  command  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Cassar.     That  command  was  practically  re-established  by  Vespasian,  the 
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first  competent  military  man  who  became  emperor  after  Tiberius'  death, 
in  the  shape  of  two  legions  in  Cappadocia.  Experience  had  shown  that 
the  isolation  of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates,  with  no  possible  source  of 
help  nearer  than  the  army  of  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  lower 
Danube  on  the  other,  could  not  safely  be  continued.  The  Armenian  war 
under  Nero  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  if  there  had  been  Pontic 
legions  available  as  well  as  Syrian  ones.  Moreover,  the  client  states 
which  had  largely  defended  this  frontier  under  the  republic,  were  absorbed 
under  the  empire.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  return  to 
CaBsar's  arrangements,  which  was  what  Vespasian  practically  did.^ 

The  next  three  chapters  might  have  been  treated  under  the  one  head 
of  *  Syria,'  and,  though  the  reasons  for  breaking  up  the  material  are  per- 
haps adequate,  they  gain  from  being  read  together,  and  considered  as  a 
whole.  The  history  of  the  relations  of  Eome  with  Armenia  and  Parthia, 
and  the  history  of  the  very  singular  province  of  Judaea,  are,  however,  so 
important,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  them,  that  reasons 
of  practical  convenience  almost  compelled  their  separate  treatment.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  '  Euphrates  Frontier  and  the  Parthians,'  Mommsen 
tells  the  whole  history,  including  many  details  of  the  wars,  of  Eome's 
dealings  with  Armenia  and  Parthia.  The  use  made  of  Armenian  authori- 
ties is  one  of  the  notable  points  in  the  chapter  ;  an  immensely  long  and 
important  note  on  the  Apocalypse  is  another.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Armenian  question  can  be  translated  into  the  language  of  modern  politics 
by  putting  Kussia  for  Parthia,  and  Afghanistan  for  Armenia.  Even  the 
equivalent  of  the  '  12  lakhs '  was  paid  to  the  Armenian  king.  But  the 
hereditary  enemies  were  also  in  a  sense  allies.  The  fact  that  the  Parthian 
civilisation  was  not  really  alien,  but  was  honeycombed  with  Hellenism, 
did  not  draw  the  two  together,  but  their  geographical  position  to  a  certain 
extent  did.  Eome  served  Parthia  by  her  campaigns  against  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  Parthia  served  Eome  by  acting  as  a  barrier  between 
her  and  the  really  barbarous  races  further  east.  In  bringing  out  the 
position  of  equality  claimed  by  Parthia,  and  tacitly  conceded  to  her  by 
Eoman  opinion,  Mommsen  is  not  contributing  a  new  idea.  The  true 
relation  of  the  two  empires  is  clear  enough  in  Horace,  and,  among  modern 
writers.  Canon  Eawlinson  has  laid  great  stress  on  it.  But  this  is  the  first 
regular  history  of  Eome  in  which  an  adequate  place  has  been  found  for 
Parthia.  Perhaps  the  historian  of  Eome  might  have  been  able  to  claim  a 
more  unquestioned  priority  for  the  western  power  if  the  army  on  the 
Euphrates  had  been  a  fighting  machine  comparable  to  the  armies  of  the 
Ehine  and  the  Danube.  But — and  this  is  one  of  the  points  which  make 
it  necessary  to  read  the  chapter  on  Syria  in  order  fully  to  understand  the 
chapter  on  Parthia — the  Syrian  legions  were  not  up  to  their  work.  Their 
proper  place  was  on  the  Euphrates,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  only 
moved  up  there  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  the  unruly  Syrian  cities,  where  they  were  very  possibly  needed  to  keep 
order,  but  where  their  military  qualities  were  surely  sapped.  The  intro- 
duction of  local  recruiting  was  the  crowning  stroke.      With   the   one 

^  I  have  supplemented  the  account  given  in  the  History  from  Mommsen's  very 
interesting  essay  on  '  Csesar's  Military  System  '  in  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  for 
1877,  Neue  Folge,  ii. 
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exception  of  Galatia,  there  was  literally  no  good  military  material  to  be 
had  anywhere  in  the  empire  to  the  east  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Syrian 
legions,  recruited  on  the  spot,  enervated  by  the  climate,  and  living  in  the 
corrupt  Greco-Asiatic  cities  of  the  Syrian  coast,  were  just  what  might 
have  been  expected.  In  all  cases  of  real  emergency  ivestern  legions  were 
hurried  up  from  the  Danube  provinces  ;  and  when,  in  the  third  century, 
Palmyra  set  herself  up  as  a  sort  of  rival  power  to  Kome,  she  was  brought 
to  reason  by  an  army  collected  from  Moesia,  Pannonia,  Ehaetia,  &c.  Li 
the  same  way  great  part  of  the  disastrous  history  of  Judaea  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Eoman  garrison  was  recruited  in  the 
country,  not  from  Jews,  but  from  Samaritans  and  Syrian  Greeks.  After 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Spanish  and  Thracian  auxiliaries 
were  quartered  in  the  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  and  there  were  no  more 
native  troops  in  Palestine. 

On  the  very  interesting  and  exceptional  province  of  Egypt,  Mommsen 
writes  a  very  full  and  valuable  chapter.  The  *  dyarchy ' — the  division 
of  authority  between  emperor  and  senate — which  appears  everywhere 
else  in  the  empire,  does  not  appear  in  Egypt.  Here  the  6mperor  is  sole 
master ;  a  senator  may  not  even  set  foot  in  the  country.  It  is  as  if,  while 
England  and  the  colonies  were  ruled  by  parliament,  India  was  under  the 
direct  and  absolute  rule  of  the  queen.  The  exclusive  possession  of  Egypt 
gave  the  imperial  finances  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  senate,  and 
as  a  third  of  the  annual  corn  supply  of  Eome  came  from  that  country, 
the  master  of  Egypt  was  necessarily  master  of  Eome,  if  only  because  he 
could  starve  it  into  submission.  Any  rebellion,  therefore,  or  disturbance 
in  Egypt  was  most  anxiously  guarded  against,  and  Alexandria  was  well 
garrisoned.  Ethiopia  was  left  altogether  to  itself  after  the  abortive  ex- 
pedition of  Petronius,  and  the  frontier  on  that  side  was  fixed  at  Assouan. 
The  relations  with  Arabia  and  the  Eed  Sea  were  infinitely  more  important 
than  those  with  Ethiopia.  The  great  object  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  of  the  Eomans,  was  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  far  east 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile.  To  that  end  a  canal  was  made  from 
Suez  to  the  Nile,  and  harbours  were  constructed  at  Myos  Hormos  and 
Berenike,  both  communicating  by  desert  routes,  well  provided  with  water- 
cisterns,  with  the  Nile  at  Koptos. 

Augustus  made  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia  an  exception  to  his 
policy  of  keeping  within  the  existing  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the  reason 
being  that  he  wanted  to  settle  the  old  trade  rivalry  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Gallus'  expedition  was  a  failure, 
but  apparently  a  Eoman  fleet  appeared  before  Aden  not  long  afterwards 
and  destroyed  the  place,  which  did  not  rise  again  till  modern  times.  This 
was  trade  politics,  and  is  comparable  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and 
of  Carthage.  The  object  was  to  a  large  extent  attained,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  far  eastern  trade  was  now  done  by  way  of  Egypt.  The  next  thing 
was  to  secure  that  it  should  be  done  in  Eoman-Egyptian  bottoms,  and 
this  was  probably  attained  by  a  navigation  act,  imposing  differential  duties 
on  Arabian  and  Indian  shipping  in  Egyptian  ports.  *  The  resolute  prose- 
cution of  trade  interests  marks  the  policy  of  the  empire  not  less  than  that 
of  the  republic,  and  especially  in  Egypt.' 

Mommsen's  last  chapter — for  there  is  no  general  survey  anywhere  in 
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the  book,  and  no  summary  of  conclusions — is  devoted  to  the  '  African 
Provinces,'  i.e.  the  countries  we  now  know  as  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  In  studying  these  provinces  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  Africa  had  never  been  hellenised ;  Phenicia  had  wrested  it  from 
Hellas.  The  Great  Syrtis  was  the  dividing  line  ;  east  of  that  the  Greek 
influence  prevailed,  west  of  it  the  Phenician.  The  Eomans  consequently 
did  not  make  themselves  the  torch-bearers  of  Hellenic  civilisation  in 
Africa,  as  they  were  content  to  do  in  Asia  Minor  and  even  in  Thrace  ; 
they  did  not  try  to  hellenise  Africa  ;  they  tried,  very  hard,  to  latinise 
it.  They  beat  the  Phenician  element  out  of  the  field;  but  the  indigenous 
Berber  element  proved  indestructible,  and  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Africa 
found  the  Berber  language  in  full  life  and  vigour.  There  were  not  many 
Eoman  towns  before  Hadrian,  but  after  that  reign  they  began  to  multi- 
ply. Existing  Phenician  towns  were  converted  into  immicipia  or  colonies 
;at  a  great  rate,  and  there  were  settlements  of  Eoman  veterans  in  Africa 
(Tunis)  and  Mauretania.  The  emperors  introduced  foreign  coloni  to  farm 
their  domains  in  Africa,  and  this  too  must  have  forwarded  the  process  of 
latinisation.  The  extent  to  which  the  process  was  carried  may  be 
gauged  by  the  extremely  important  part  played  by  Africa  in  the  develop- 
ment and  latinisation  of  Christianity.  The  more  western  African  pro- 
vinces were  naturally  less  susceptible,  Mauretania  being  particularly 
refractory.  The  later  Moorish  invasions  were  anticipated  by  the  constant 
inroads  from  Mauretania  into  Spain  at  an  early  date.  Mauretania 
Tingitana  was  probably  only  maintained  as  a  province  in  order  to  prevent 
these  inroads,  and  in  the  later  division  of  the  provinces  it  actually  was 
reckoned  to  Spain. 

If  I  have  given  the  reader  an  adequate  impression  of  the  general 
scheme  of  Mommsen's  new  volume,  he  will  have  already  perceived  that 
the  scheme  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  some  ways 
the  book  shows  Mommsen  at  his  best.  It  is  a  book  which  could  have 
been  written  only  by  an  epigraphist,  and  the  prince  of  living  epigraphists 
is  beyond  all  question  Mommsen.  As  Nitzsch  pointed  out  some  years 
ago,^  Mommsen  from  the  first  sought  and  found  the  basis  of  his  labours  on 
Eoman  history  in  the  monuments.  But  the  monuments — inscriptions  and 
coins  together — do  not  after  all  yield  much  for  the  history  of  the  republic  ; 
and  here  Mommsen  was  tempted  to  make  good  deficiencies  by  sometimes 
felicitous,  sometimes  audacious,  but  always  uncertain  combinations. 
The  case  is  different  in  the  later  period.  Under  the  empire  the  monu- 
ments supply  a  boundless  wealth  of  information,  and  Mommsen's 
immense  labours  at  the  Berlin  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  '  (about 
half  of  the  published  volumes  are  actually  edited  by  him,  and  he  has 
exercised  a  general  supervision  throughout)  have  prepared  him  as  no 
other  living  man  is  prepared  to  make  use  of  it.  There  is  accordingly 
in  the  present  volume  a  firmness  and  solidity  of  texture  almost  every- 
where which  is  by  no  means  equally  universal  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
It  is  true  that  Mommsen  has  seldom  or  never  enunciated  an  opinion  of 
importance  for  which  he  has  not  given  the  arguments  someiohere.  When 
Dr.  Freeman  and  others  complain  of  his  unsupported  assertions,  they 

'  Die  romische  Annalistik,  p.  7. 
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overlook  the  nature  of  the  *  History,'  which  is  avowedly  meant  to  give 
results,  not  processes.  The  processes  by  which  the  assertions  have  been 
arrived  at  will  always  be  discoverable  in  some  article  in  a  German  review, 
Hermes,  it  may  be,  or  Bheinisches  Museum.  Still  such  articles,  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  period,  can,  in  the  main,  only  turn  on  the  combina- 
tion and  interpretation  of  texts  already  known  to  every  scholar.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  imperial  period.  Here  Mommsen  has  a  command 
of  the  information  such  as,  since  Borghesi's  death,  is  possessed  by  no 
other  man,  and  he  is  consequently  dangerous  to  criticise.  In  the  present 
volume  he  has  assumed  both  a  certain  general  knowledge  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  of  his  own  chief  epigraphic  studies.  The  very  important 
principle,  for  instance,  that  after  Hadrian  the  legions  were  in  the  main 
recruited  locally,  is  assumed  as  a  proved  thing  in  the  *  History ; '  the  proofs 
of  it  are  given  in  a  very  elaborate  essay  on  '  Die  Conscriptionsordnung 
der  Kaiserzeit '  in  Hermes  for  1884.  Similarly  the  reference  to  Latm 
colonies  in  the  chapter  on  Gaul  needs  to  be  read  along  with  the 
'  Schweizer  Nachstudien '  published  in  the  same  review  for  1881 ;  and  the 
remarks  on  the  important  place  taken  in  the  Eoman  army  by  the  Britons 
may  give  pause  to  any  English  scholar  who  still  fondly  imagines  that  the 
numerous  cohortes  Brittonum  come  from  Gaul,  or  Gallaecia,  or  heaven 
knows  where,  and  that  the  '  Brittones  '  were  not  just  as  much  '  Britanni ' 
as  '  Scots  '  are  '  Scotchmen '  and  (in  France)  '  Brets '  are  '  Bretons.'  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  basis  of  the  volume  is  the  '  Corpus '  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  its  general  character.  It  abounds  in  new  and  valuable 
information  on  the  administrative  and  military  system  of  the  different 
provinces,  on  their  towns,  their  concilia,  and,  above  all,  their  frontiers. 
The  history  of  outlying  states  like  Petra,  Palmyra,  Axum,  and  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  under  the  aegis  of  the  empire  but  not  exactly  within 
its  pale,  has  been  told — mainly  from  the  coins — as  it  has  never  been  told 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  of  what  is  called  '  human 
interest '  in  the  volume.  Slight  sketches  like  those  of  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
or  Herod,  scarcely  constitute  exceptions.  A  passage  on  the  Thracian 
character  (p.  190)  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  writer  throws  in  a  brilliant 
dash  of  colour,  and  for  the  moment  allows  himself  to  be  picturesque. 

*  With  abnegation,'  he  says  himself,  *  has  this  book  been  written,  and 
with  abnegation  it  must  be  read.'  The  characteristic  Mommsen,  such  as 
we  know  him  from  the  pictures  of  Cicero,  or  Pompey,  or  Cato,  is  almost 
absent.  We  find  him  only  in  the  contemptuous  tone  assumed  towards 
the  Gauls ;  and  the  whole  account  of  the  Gallic  travesty  of  an  empire 
under  Classicus,  enduig  as  it  does  with  a  kind  of  snort  of  scorn,  is  re- 
freshingly characteristic  of  the  Teuton  and  the  man.  There  is  much  the 
same  tone  taken  about  the  Greeks  and  about  democracy  in  general  (cf. 
p.  249) ;  and  the  observant  hard-headed  man  of  the  world— which  Momm- 
sen is,  as  well  as  a  great  student — peeps  out  in  the  rather  cruel  remark 
(p.  269,  note  1)  that  a  certain  matter  needs  no  demonstration  for  plain 
folks,  though  it  may  not  be  clear  to  a  German  savant. 

^  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  v.  117  note  ;  Loth  in  Revue  Celtique,  v.  480  ;  Gaidoz 
in  Polybiblion,  xxii.  159  ;  and  Mommsen  in  the  before -mentioned  essay  in  Hermes  on 

*  Die  Conscriptionsordnung,'  &c.  The  passage  in  Herodian  (iii.  7)  on  the  high  military 
qualities  of  the  Britons  should  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 
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Certain  doubts,  finally,  which  are  aroused  by  the  present  volume,  may 
be  successfully  disposed  of  by  the  fourth,  and  till  that  appears  it  would 
be  premature  to  condemn  its  plan  in  too  unqualified  a  manner.  Still  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  great  deal  of  repetition  can  be  avoided.  Mommsen 
will  have  to  repeat  in  the  fourth  volume  what  he  has  said  in  the  fifth 
about  such  points  as  the  literature  of  each  province,  and  the  wars  waged 
in  it.  It  will  be  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  given  emperor  if  the  wars,  for  instance,  with  the  Germans  or  the 
Parthians  are  assumed  to  have  been  told  once  for  all  in  the  present 
volume.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  left  the  wars  alone  for  the 
present,  and  had  devoted  the  space  thus  gained  partly  to  details  of  the 
municipal  arrangements  and  the  taxation  in  each  province,  partly  to 
some  general  chapters  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  provincial 
administration  might  have  been  comprehensively  surveyed.  It  may  be 
that  all  these  things  will  be  given  in  the  fourth  volume,  to  which  the 
present  one  will  bear  the  character  of  a  volume  of  supplementary  detail. 
But  how  in  that  case  the  artistic  unity  of  the  whole  work  is  to  be  pre- 
served is  a  question  which  remains  obscure. 

W.  T.  Aenold. 


Students  of  early  British  antiquities  have  great  reason  to  regret  that 
the  chapter  on  Britain  in  the  new  volume  of  Dr.  Mommsen's  *  Roman 
History '  is  so  decidedly  below  the  level  of  that  great  historian's  usual 
work.  We  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  the  twenty-two  pages  which 
the  writer  thinks  enough  for  the  subject  are  less  full  or  less  thorough  than 
his  chapters  on  provinces  of  greater  historical  importance.  We  cannot 
expect  special  study  or  original  research  in  the  particular  regions  of  old 
British  ethnology,  philology,  and  antiquities.  But  we  can  at  least 
require  that  the  sketch  should  be  an  adequate  summary  of  the  best  results 
in  every  aspect  of  his  subject.  Mommsen's  chapter  is  as  thin  as  his 
work  can  well  be.  It  ignores  some  important  points  altogether,  and  is 
marred  by  mistakes  and  misconceptions  that  a  very  little  trouble  would 
have  avoided. 

If  not  in  Mommsen's  most  brilliant  and  vivid  style,  the  summary  of  the 
administrative  and  military  history  of  the  province  is  the  best  part  of  the 
chapter.  And  the  scanty  and  fragmentary  character  of  both  literary  and 
epigraphical  authorities  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  hope  for  much 
more  than  we  have  got.  Very  striking  is  the  exposition  of  the  reasons 
why  the  subjugation  of  the  continental  Celts  almost  necessarily  involved 
the  conquest  of  their  insular  kinsfolk.  The  history  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  revolts  of  the  Britons  is  often  terse  and  vivid.  The  strictly 
military  history,  and  especially  the  stations  and  movements  of  the  legions, 
are  sketched  with  a  care  that  adds  something  in  criticism  and  exposition 
even  to  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Hiibner  ('  Das  romische  Heer  in  Bri- 
tannien '  in  Hermes,  B.  xvi.,  S.  512-584).  The  very  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  writers  show  that  Mommsen's  brilliant  historical 
imagination  has  often  triumphed  over  the  long  familiarity  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  that  the  editor  of  the  British  inscriptions 
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for  the  Berlin  '  Corpus '  must  necessarily  have.  For  example,  Mommsen 
seems  right  in  setting  aside  Hiibner's  view  that  the  first  fights  of  the 
army  of  Aulus  Plautius  were  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  in  holding  that  they  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  advance  from  the  south  coast  to  the  Thames,  which  he  regards  as  the 
first  operation  of  the  invading  army.  His  view  that  the  permanent 
quarters  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  which  left  Britain  in  70,  must  be  found 
at  Viroconium  (Wroxeter)  is  certainly  more  likely  than  Hiibner's  hypo- 
thesis of  its  establishment  at  Camalodunum.  The  only  inscriptions  of 
the  legion  found  in  Britain  are  at  Viroconium — a  fact  Hiibner  accounts 
for  by  assuming  that  they  are  gravestones  of  legionaries  fallen  in 
Paulinus'  expedition  against  Mona,  and  left  behind  on  the  passage  of  the 
legion  eastwards.  In  this  connexion,  Mommsen's  ingenious  treatment  of 
the  passage  in  Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.  31,  is  worth  noticing.  In  Mommsen's 
best,  if  boldest,  style  is  the  brilliant  conjecture  that  the  sudden  end  of 
all  inscriptions  of  the  ninth  legion,  its  displacement  at  Eburacum  by 
the  sixth  victrix,  and  three  casual  allusions,  one  of  which  is  the  Castella 
Brigantum  of  Juvenal,  14.  196,  all  point  to  a  great  rising  of  the  northern 
tribes  of  the  province  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  a  terrible  cata- 
strophe in  which  Eburacum  was  captured  and  its  garrison  annihilated. 
The  sober  critic  may  say  this  is  mere  hypothesis,  but  it  is  only  by  such 
hypotheses  that  much  of  early  history  can  be  constructed.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  note  that  Mommsen,  who  adopts  Nipperdey's  reading 
*  Tava '  in  Tacitus,  Agricola,  22,  holds  that  it  was  the  Firth  of  Tay  to 
which  Agricola  penetrated  in  80,  while  Hiibner  holds  that  *  Tanaum 
iEstuarium '  cannot  possibly  be  the  Tay  and  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
Tees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  Momm- 
sen's statement  that  the  tribes  of  modern  Cornwall  followed  the  example 
of  the  Silures  and  Ordovices  in  holding  out  after  the  Eoman  conquest  of 
the  south  (Hiibner,  p.  543).  One  point  Mommsen  and  Hiibner  both  feel 
very  strongly — that  Tacitus  is  the  '  most  unmilitary  of  all  writers,'  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  consistent  account  of  military  opera- 
tions from  his  vague  and  rhetorical  narration  of  campaigns. 

The  internal  history  of  the  province  is  inadequately  dealt  with 
by  Mommsen.  Its  mines,  its  manufactures,  its  material  prosperity,  are 
very  scantily  treated.  The  authorities  could  certainly  have  been  made 
to  furnish  a  better  account  of  the  economical  development  of  Eoman 
Britain.  Even  the  Eoman  roads  only  come  in  for  a  few  lines  of  descrip- 
tion. In  this  respect  Kiepert's  wretchedly  meagre  British  map  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  stands  in  as  great  contrast  with  his  other  maps  as  the 
text  of  this  chapter  to  other  chapters.  Why  should  no  .single  road  be 
marked  on  the  map  of  Britain,  when  each  highway  is  carefully  traced 
on  the  maps  e.g.  of  Eoman  Germany  and  the  Danubian  provinces  ?  A 
similar  carelessness  puts  '  Ordovici '  and  '  Msates  '  on  the  map  instead  of 
'  Ordovices  '  and '  Mseatae.'  To  return  to  the  text,  the  religion  of  the  Britons 
is  disposed  of  very  summarily.  The  account  of  the  Eoman  wall  and  its 
importance  is  much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  last  new  discoveries  of  villas  and  Eoman  remains  should  be  known 
by  Dr.  Mommsen.  He  consequently  rather  understates  the  amount  of 
relics  of  Eoman  civilisation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Mommsen  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  main  results  of  recent  ethnological  and 
philological  speculations  on  early  Britain.  It  is  true  that  opinions  still 
widely  fluctuate,  and  conjecture  is  more  ready  than  stable  among  the 
students  of  these  subjects.  But  surely  there  are  some  fixed  points  in 
early  British  ethnology.  And  one  of  these  is  that  there  was  a  large 
Goidelic  element  in  southern  and  western  Britain.  Yet  Dr.  Mommsen 
assumes  that  the  Britons  of  the  Koman  province  were  essentially  one  in 
language  and  in  race.  This  is  probably  true  so  far  as  this,  that  the 
predominating  native  element  in  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  was 
Brythonic ;  but  how  can  the  oghams  and  the  other  vestiges  of  the  Goidel 
be  accounted  for,  if  the  earlier  Goidelic  immigrations  had  been  altogether 
swept  away  ?  Rightly  thinking  that  the  Romans  could  have  found  few 
military  difficulties  in  completing  the  conquest  of  all  Britain,  Mommsen 
explains  their  stopping  short  at  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  neglecting 
Ireland  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  their  task  was  done  when  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  British  kinsfolk  of  the  continental  Celts  was  accomplished. 
Difference  of  race,  he  asserts,  made  the  romanising  of  *  Ireland '  and 
'  Scotland '  more  difficult  than  that  of  '  England.'  Mommsen's  way 
of  mixing  up  ancient  and  modern  names  is  never  more  misleading 
than  when  speaking  of  the  part  of  Britain  outside  the  province  as 
*  Scotland.'  He  goes  still  further  astray  when  he  thinks  that  another 
reason  which  induced  the  Romans  to  be  content  with  the  actual  province 
was  that  they  had  now  conquered  the  whole  region  subject  to  Druidic 
influences.  A^idererseits  loaltete  der  Eichenpriester  seines  Amies  an  der 
Bhone  luie  in  Anglesey,  aber  nicht  auf  der  Insel  des  Westens  noch  in  den 
Bergen  des  Nordens.  What  the  influence  of  the  Druids  exactly  was,  it 
might  prove  hard  to  define ;  but  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  word 
Druid  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Irish  saints  conclusively  proves  that  their 
power  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  Highlands.  For  example,  the  *  Druids  ' 
were  Patrick's  great  enemies ;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
Irish  from  his  preaching  by  working  miracles,  the  Christian  saint  always 
responded  by  still  greater  marvels.  The  last  and  worst  of  Mommsen's 
mistakes  is  his  wonderful  notion  that  people  still  speak  Welsh  in  Cum- 
berland. 

On  a  few  other  points  Mommsen's  views  are  very  questionable.  It  is 
pretty  clear  from  later  history  that  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  in  southern 
Britain  the  Celtic  speech  gave  way  to  the  Roman  idiom  and  not  to  that 
of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  In  regarding  the  effects  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Britain  as  similar  in  kind,  if  less  in  degree,  to  those  in  northern 
and  central  Gaul,  he  is  probably  rather  overstating  the  case.  Yet  if  this 
be  so,  why  should  the  Celtic  speech  have  given  way  in  Britain  while 
remaining  to  this  day  in  Brittany  ?  This  at  least  is  his  view ;  for  on 
p.  92  he  says  that  the  Breton  must  not  be  regarded  as  brought  by  im- 
migrants in  the  fifth  century,  but  as  mainly  the  old  speech  of  the 
Celts  of  the  continent — a  view  for  which  there  is  still  very  much  to  be 
said,  despite  the  strong  opinion  recently  expressed  to  the  contrary  by  so 
eminent  a  specialist  as  Loth.  Again,  he  overstates  the  absence  of  Roman 
remains  in  inner  Wales  {Das  vollige  Fehlen  romischer  Spuren  in  dem 
inneren  Wales,  p.  166,  cf.  p.  176).     Naturally  they  are  less  abundant  in 
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a  district  conquered  later,  and  never  presenting  many  attractions  to  the 
Koman  colonist.  But  they  are  by  no  means  altogether  wanting.  For 
example,  in  the  corner  of  *  inner  Wales  '  in  which  I  am  now  writing,, 
there  are  the  relics  of  a  Eoman  station  a  few  miles  north  at  Pontllanio, 
and  traces  of  Eoman  mines  a  few  miles  east  at  Cayo.  Similarly  he 
understates  the  number  and  distribution  of  Koman  roads  in  Wales. 
There  are  certainly  traces  of  Koman  ways  in  Wales  far  from  the  camp& 
of  the  soldiery,  as  reference  to  almost  any  volume  of  the  ArchcBologia 
Cambrensis  would  show.  But  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  continue  to 
harp  on  the  small  mistakes  of  so  great  a  writer.  After  all  deductions 
he  has  given  us  a  most  useful  summary.  But  our  knowledge  that 
Mommsen  might  have  given  us  so  much  more  makes  dissatisfaction  very 
natural. 

T.  F.  Tout. 


Chronicles  of  the  Beigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Bichard  I.  Edited 
from  Manuscripts  by  Kichaed  Howlett.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  KoUs.  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II.  (London  : 
Longman  &  Co.) 

These  two  volumes  are,  it  seems,  to  be  followed  by  something  more  ; 
but,  as  there  is  an  index  to  the  two  together,  they  may  be  taken  as  a 
distinct  publication.  They  contain  the  well-known  '  Historia  Kerum 
Anglicarum '  of  William  of  Newburgh,  which  has  been  printed  before  by 
Hearne  and  by  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  also  the  poem  called 
'  Draco  Normannicus,'  which  has  not  been  before  printed  in  England. 
This  is  ruled  to  be  the  work  of  Stephen  of  Kouen,  a  monk  of  Bee,  and 
some  smaller  poems  of  the  same  author  are  added.  There  is  also  a 
Continuation  of  William  of  Newburgh  down  to  1298. 

William  of  Newburgh  is  a  writer  who  stands  almost  by  himself.  He 
is  as  distinctly  the  father  of  historical  criticism  as  Griraldus  is  the 
father  of  comparative  philology.  Giraldus  indeed  did  work  in  both 
ways.  It  was  something  to  doubt  how  the  annals  of  Irish  events  before 
Noah's  flood  could  have  been  preserved  through  Noah's  flood ;  but 
Giraldus'  great  exploit  was  to  remark,  not  only  that  salt  was  called  by 
much  the  same  name  in  many  languages,  but  that  initial  s  in  some  lan- 
guages often  answered  to  initial  h  in  others.  When  we  think  of  the 
general  state  of  etymology  in  Giraldus'  days  and  for  ages  after,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  say  that  no  discovery  of  modern  scientific  philology 
shows  a  keener  natural  insight  than  that  of  the  man  who  thus  brought 
his  Latin,  his  English,  his  Welsh,  and  whatever  he  knew  of  Greek,  to 
bear  upon  one  another.  But  William  of  Newburgh  shows  himself  quite 
his  equal  in  the  other  line,  in  the  daring  preface  in  which,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  he  refuses  to  bow  down  to  the  Arthur  of  Geofl'rey.  A  man  who 
could  do  this  must  have  had  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  historian, 
and  William  of  Newburgh  had  many  of  them.  It  may  perhaps  surprise 
us  that  a  critic  who  was  so  clear-sighted  on  this  point  should  be  as  full  as 
anybody  else,  not  only  of  miraculous  stories,  but  of  that  kind  of  miraculous 
story  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  mere  popular,  most  likely  heathen,  super- 
stition.    The  wildest  tales  of  miracles  wrought  by  sauits  stand  on  quite 
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another  ground  from  tales  of  vampires  ;  but,  if  we  believe  our  Austin  canon 
of  Newburgh,  Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  son  was 
as  full  of  vampires  as  any  South- Slavonic  land  can  be  now.  Let  the  vam- 
pires however  once  come,  as  they  seem  to  have  come,  within  the  range  of 
religious  belief,  and  they  are  at  once  as  safe  against  historical  criticism 
as  the  miracles  of  Saint  Martin.  William  of  Newburgh  is  not  the  only 
writer  who  shows  that  this  state  of  mind  is  quite  capable  of  going  on 
alongside  of  sound  judgement  and  wholesome  criticism  on  other  matters. 
These  qualities  William  conspicuously  shows.  He  is  calm  and  fair,  even 
in  the  great  controversy  between  Henry  and  Thomas.  On  the  whole  he 
is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  not  to  be  spoken  lightly  of.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  been 
found  out — as  who  has  not  ? — in  inaccuracies  of  detail  here  and  there, 
and  Mr.  Hewlett  takes  some  pains  to  show  that  he  is  less  strictly  an 
original  writer  than  he  has  been  commonly  thought.  On  this  last  head 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

What  is  an  original  writer  ?  We  use  the  word  a  little  vaguely,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  oppose  it  to.  One  sect  seems  to  think  that  a  writer 
ceases  to  be  original  when  he  is  printed.  At  least  I  have  seen  myself  spoken 
of  as  one  who  never  used  original  authorities,  a  charge  which  at  first 
disheartened  me  a  little.  But  I  was  relieved  when  I  saw  that  it  only  meant 
that  I  wrote  from  printed  books,  and  not  from— so  I  understood  the 
charge — the  original  autographs.  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  sect 
deals  with  old  Greek  history  ;  I  certainly  do  not  know  where  to  find 
the  original  autograph  of  Thucydides.  Now  we  should  all  of  us  speak  of 
Thucydides  as  our  original  authority  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  ;  we  should 
most  likely  speak  of  Diodoros  as  our  original  authority  for  the  career  of 
Dionysios.  We  should  call  both  of  them  original  as  opposed  to  Grote  or 
Curtius.  Yet  Diodoros  wrote,  just  like  Grote  or  Curtius,  from  such  books 
as  he  had.  Thucydides  is  not  an  original  authority  for  the  Sicilian 
expedition  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  an  original  authority  for  his 
own  doings  by  Thasos.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  there  ;  he 
wrote,  like  Diodoros,  from  such  information  as  he  could  get ;  he,  a  con- 
temporary, used  the  verbal  information  of  men  who  had  been  there,  as 
Diodoros,  more  than  three  hundred  years  later,  used  the  writings  of  at 
least  one  man  who  had  been  there,  in  the  shape  of  Philistos.  This 
difference  makes  Thucydides  a  far  better  authority  than  Diodoros ;  but 
it  does  not  make  him  original  in  the  same  sense  as  Xenophon  recording 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  or  Eadmer  recording  the  acts  of  Anselm. 
We  laxly  apply  the  word  original,  sometimes  in  opposition  to  writers  of 
our  own  day,  sometimes  to  the  writer  who  is  the  nearest  to  the  time 
that  we  can  get,  though  he  may  really  be  a  good  way  from  it.  Now 
William  of  Newburgh  begins  with  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
he  goes  on  till  1198,  and  clearly  meant  to  go  further.  For  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  story  he  is  contemporary.  For  the  early  part  of  his 
story  then  he  could  not  be  original  in  any  strict  sense ;  he  could  write 
about  William  the  Conqueror  only  as  we  can  now,  from  such  books  as 
he  had  access  to.  And  the  Austin  canon  in  Yorkshire  could  not  be  an 
original  authority  for  the  acts  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  his  own  time 
all  over  the  world  in  the  same  sense  that  their  ministers  and  companions 
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might  be.  He  could  write  only  from  such  information  as  he  could  get, 
spoken  or  written.  It  is  therefore  no  blame  to  William  if  he  made  use  even 
for  his  own  time  of  writers  who  stood  nearer  to  the  events  than  himself. 
He  used  some  whom  we  can  use  also,  and  one,  Anselm  by  name,  whose 
work  is  lost.  Everybody  who  writes  at  all  does  the  same.  It  would  be 
no  blame  to  an  historian  of  the  present  reign  that  he  drew  some  of  his 
facts  from  Mr.  Kinglake.  The  difference  between  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  twelfth  comes  in  at  another  stage.  The  literary  morality  of  our 
time  requires  that  he  who  uses  Mr.  Kinglake  should  mention  Mr.  King- 
lake's  name  ;  William  of  Newburgh  was  not  in  the  same  way  bound  by 
the  notions  of  his  time  to  mention  the  name  of  Anselm  the  chaplain. 
We  may  allow  then  freely  that  William  of  Newburgh  is  not  an  original 
authority  in  the  highest  sense  ;  he  does  not  write,  even  of  the  events  of  his 
own  day,  from  direct  personal  knowledge.  But  he  is  very  original  in 
another  sense.  He  is  not  like  those  who  copied  long  passages  from  either 
contemporary  or  earlier  writers  word  for  word.  Nor  is  he  like  Matthew 
Paris  copying  Eoger  of  Wendover  with  his  own  improvements,  translat- 
ing him,  one  might  almost  say,  from  tory  into  radical.  The  searching 
eye  of  Mr.  Howlett  has  here  and  there  found  embedded  in  William's  text 
three  or  four  words  of  the  writer  whom  William  must  have  had  before 
him.  This  might  easily  happen  ;  but  it  is  not  William's  most  usual  way. 
As  a  rule,  whatever  he  borrows  he  makes  his  own.  He  may  get  his  fact 
from  some  one  else,  but  he  puts  it  in  his  own  way  ;  he  judges  it  by  his 
own  powers  of  judging,  and  those  powers  of  judging  are  not  small.  One 
does  not  like  to  use  the  word  *  philosophical  historian  ;  '  but  William  of 
Newburgh  is  at  least  the  thoughtful  and  critical  historian,  following  the 
annalists  of  the  time  in  their  own  day  instead  of  some  centuries  later.  I 
say  all  this,  because  some  readers  might  possibly  misconceive  somethings 
in  Mr.  Howlett's  Preface.  Mr.  Howlett  does  perfectly  right  to  trace  every 
statement,  whenever  he  can,  to  its  source ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  at 
all  means  to  disparage  his  author.  Only  one  who  is  not  used  to  the  way 
in  which  these  books  were  written  might  be  tempted  to  think  less  highly 
of  William  of  Newburgh  than  he  ought,  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  less 
original  than  he  has  been  commonly  thought  to  be.  He  is  certainly  not 
original  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Gregory  of  Tours  is  original  when  he 
describes  his  own  interviews  with  Chilperic  and  Gunthramn.  But  he  is 
original  in  another  sense  in  which  Gregory  is  not ;  he  is  as  original  in 
every  sense  as  his  circumstances  allowed  him  to  be. 

To  William  of  Newburgh 's  own  History  Mr.  Howlett  adds  a  Continua- 
tion down  to  1298.  There  is,  it  seems,  a  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of 
Stanley  in  Wiltshire,  an  abbey  of  no  great  renown,  lasting  from  1202  to 
1270.  This,  after  the  wonderful  way  in  which  such  things  were  treated 
in  those  days,  was  turned  into  a  chronicle  of  Furness  in  Lancashire  by 
the  following  process.  A  short  compilation  from  Eoger  of  Howden,  with 
a  few  words  from  the  Waverley  Annals,  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
end  of  William  of  Newburgh  and  the  beginning  of  the  Stanley  chronicle. 
Then  the  Furness  writer  copies  the  Stanley  chronicle,  at  first  word  for 
word,  afterwards  with  some  changes,  leaving  out  matter  interesting  only 
at  Stanley  and  enlarging  on  things  which  more  concerned  Furness.  From 
the  point  where  Stanley  ends,  Furness  may  be  provisionally  called  original, 
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that  is,  till  we  find  that  its  writer  also  copied  from  somebody  else.  The 
Stanley  chronicle,  Mr.  Howlett  remarks,  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
Ealph  of  Coggeshall,  not  that  its  writer  copied  from  Ealph,  but  that  he 
and  Ealph  copied  from  a  common  source.  So  we  go  on.  Some  day 
perhaps  we  shall  come  to  the  man  who  wrote  for  himself  and  did  not 
copy.  Indeed,  even  as  it  is,  one  cleaves  to  the  hope  that  Eadmer  did  not 
copy  his  narrative  of  what  he  himself  saw,  and  that  the  Peterborough 
chronicler  did  not  copy  his  picture  of  William  the  Great. 

Next  comes  the  poem  called  '  Draco  Normannicus,'  which  is  evidently 
Mr.  Howlett's  pet  bit  of  editing  ;  for,  as  he  truly  says,  it  has  never  before 
been  edited  in  England.  I  remember  how,  now  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  busy  with  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Green  told  me  that  there  was  such  a  book,  and  I  presently  got  me  a 
copy  of  what  one  may  call  the  posthumous  edition  of  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai.  But  I  found  much  less  than  I  had  looked  for  bearing  on  my 
immediate  time,  though  there  are  sayings  of  interest  here  and  there  even 
for  my  special  work.  But  surely  there  never  was  anything  professing 
to  be  a  narrative  so  utterly  confused  in  its  arrangement  as  the  '  Draco 
Normannicus.'  To  be  sure  the  poet  has  been  kind  enough  to  write  a 
jproo&mmm,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  guide  to  the  full  order  or  disorder 
of  the  whole  work.  When  he  gets  to  his  actual  narrative,  he  begins 
with  the  death  of  the  Empress  Matilda ;  thence  he  goes  back  to  her 
earlier  life,  her  husbands,  children,  and  forefathers.  He  also  runs  to  and 
fro  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  old  Franks  and  the  old  Normans,  about 
Charles  the  Great,  Eolf,  Hugh  Capet,  and  everybody  else.  So  even 
when  he  gets  into  the  thick  of  his  story,  he  cannot  tell  anything  in  order. 
Thomas  himself,  chancellor  and  archbishop,  is  brought  in  rather  casually, 
and  the  tale  of  the  double  election  to  the  papacy  is  told,  not  in  its  place 
(if  anything  in  'Draco  Normannicus'  can  be  said  to  have  a  place),  but 
when  Henry  of  Saxony  comes  to  the  court  of  Henry  of  England  and 
Normandy.  Duke  Henry  suggests  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  suggests  the  schism,  and  so  the  story  of  the  schism  is 
told.  But,  even  in  the  confusion  of  the  earlier  part,  we  light  now  and 
then  on  things  that  are  precious,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
history.  One  fastens  instinctively  on  the  lines  which  record  the  death  of 
Matilda's  first  and  imperial  husband  (i.  189) : 

Hinc  Alamannorum  maeror,  Eomania  tota, 
Turbine  ceu  venti  turbida  facta  gemit. 

The  name  '  Eomania '  may  of  course  be  applied  to  the  Western  Empire 
just  as  much  as  to  the  Eastern ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  it  so. 
And  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  confusion  and  clear-sightedness  in  his- 
comparison  between  Charles  the  Great  and  Charles  the  Simple  (i.  565) : 

Hsec  Karolus  magnus  mira  virtute  peregit, 
Primus  et  in  Eomam  Francica  signa  tulit. 

Francos,  Eomanos,  Alamannos  possidet  unus  ; 
Unica  vis  unum  sic  tria  regna  facit. 

Tempore  post  multo  Karolus  cognomine  Simplex 
Sceptra  gerens  Francis  imperat,  hosque  regit. 
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Deliciis  moUita  suis,  quae  viribus  obsunt, 

Perdiderat  geminum  Francia  clara  thronum. 

Non  jam  Romanis  regnabat,  non  Alamannis, 
UnurQ  quod  fuerat  coeperat  esse  duo. 

The  real  value  of  the  poem  begins  in  the  course  of  the  second  book, 
when  the  writer  at  last  tears  himself  away  for  a  while  from  the  notices  of 
old  Frankish  and  Norman  history,  and  comes  nearer  to  contenting  himself 
with  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  day.  From  this  point  we  have  a 
comparatively  straightforward  history  of  about  two  important  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  two  years  of  the  strife  between  king  and 
archbishop,  recorded  by  a  contemporary  writer  who  looks  at  all  things 
from  a  point  of  view  of  his  own.  Even  now  Stephen  of  Eouen,  as  we 
have  seen,  cannot  be  orderly ;  still  we  may  be  thankful  for  his  story  of 
the  years  1168  and  1169,  and  that,  even  though  it  is  clothed  in  longs 
and  shorts.  Pity  that  he  could  not  give  it  us  either  in  plain  Latin  prose 
or  in  French  verse  ;  French  prose  might  be  too  much  to  ask  for  in  that 
generation.  And  we  gradually  see  that  the  pieces  of  earlier  history  are 
not  without  a  motive.  Stephen  of  Eouen  is  a  Norman  subject  of  a  prince 
who,  besides  being  his  own  duke,  is  King  of  England  and  many  other 
things  besides.  Henry  of  Anjou  is  in  fact  five  princes  at  once,  or  rather 
he  is  a  lion  with  five  cubs,  all  of  whom  are  roaring  against  the  French 
kmg  (ii.  929). 

Nam  quis  vi  propria  superaret  quinque  leones  ? 

Cum  sibi  par  feritas,  par  genus  atque  vigor. 
Hinc  rex  Angligenum,  dux  hinc  Normannigenarum, 

Andegavis  consul  belliger  inde  sedet ; 
Hinc  consul  Britonum,  cum  consule  Pictaviensi, 

Undique  Francorum  mcenia  clausa  tenent. 
Sic  leo  cum  catulis  Francorum  diruat  urbes, 

Talibus  ac  tantis  sunt  duo  regna  parum. 

But  in   Stephen's  eyes  the   Norman  cub  is   clearly  the  finest  in  the 

litter ;  he  is  so  fine  as  to  be  entitled  to  long-forgotten  descriptions ;  he 

is  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  Dane.     It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Frank 

to  be  of  Trojan  descent ;  the  Dane  will  beat  any  such  wandering  folk  any 

day. 

Huic  genus  a  Troja  succensa,  depopulata, 

Dacia,  terra  potens,  hoc  tulit  hosque  dedit. 
Huic  manus  alta  quidem,  major  sed  Danus  in  armis : 

Quidquid  habet  Francus  abstulit,  idque  tenet. 

All  this  comes  in  a  most  curious  dialogue  between  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Norman,  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  better  worth  thinking  over,  when 
we  remember  the  ease  with  which,  within  a  little  more  than  thirty  years, 
Normandy  passed  under  French  rule.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  all  this 
special  blowing  of  the  Norman  trumpet  was  just  because  true  Norman 
feeling  was  dying  out,  and  men  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  French 
king  might  do  just  as  well  as  a  duke  who  was  English,  Angevin,  Poitevin, 
anything  rather  than  the  pure  *  Danus  '  and  '  Northmannigena.' 

And   so  the   Norman  Dragon   goes  on,  very  Norman  certainly,  and 
somewhat  dragon-like  in  the  way  in  which  the  folds  of  his  story  roll  to 
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and  fro.  It  is  curious  to  listen  to  a  man  who  in  1169  speaka  of  Thomas 
of  London  as  in  1170  it  became  unlawful  to  speak  of  him.  And  Stephen 
certainly  brings  out  some  new  facts  and  sets  some  old  ones  in  new  lights. 
When  the  history  of  the  Angevin  kings  is  written — though,  between  death 
and  promotion ,  who  is  now  left  to  write  it  ? — the  poet  of  the  Dragon  will 
have  to  be  studied  and  weighed,  as  an  important  witness  for  the  part  of 
the  story  which  he  tells. 

His  editor,  Mr.  Howlett,  is  not  one  who  gives  a  reviewer  much  to  say 
about  him.  For  that  he  must  be  much  better  or  much  worse.  He  is  not 
a  Stubbs  nor  yet  a  Luard ;  but  he  is  not  like  Sir  Travers  Twiss  or  Mr. 
John  Williams  ab  Ithel.  He  sits  down  to  his  work  full  of  zeal,  and  he 
does  it  carefully  and  creditably.  That  he  thinks  a  little  more  of  his 
favourite  author  than  perhaps  another  man  would  is  only  the  fitting  duty 
of  a  man  to  his  lord.  But  he  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  tried 
a  portrait  of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  the  great  master  has  drawn  that  already. 
And  Mr.  Howlett  is  still  in  the  state  of  being  surprised  at  things,  even 
at  bad  Latin  verses.  He  '  cannot  but  express  wonder '  at  this  and  that, 
as  Sir  T.  Erskine  May  'could  not  but  smile  at  their  superstition,'  when 
Timoleon's  army  saw  an  omen  in  the  parsley.  When  a  man  is  troubled 
at  phllosophla,  we  ask  whether  he  really  would  have  had  Stephen  of 
Rouen,  who  did  know  a  word  or  two  of  Greek,  turn  o-o<^ta,  like  a  modern 
English  schoolmaster,  into  o-o<^ta,  and  whether  he  thinks  that  Homer 
needs  a  *  draft  on  his  charity  '  when  he  makes  the  first  syllable  of  aOdvaTo? 
long  or  begins  a  line  with  ^Ape?,  "Apes.  And  Mr.  Howlett  gives  poor 
Stephen  a  very  sharp  lecture  for  *  carrying  on  for  more  than  thirty  lines 
the  vexatious  trick  shown  in  the  following  extract,'  to  wit : 

Cedit  et  omne  tibi,  quod  sese  vivere  sentit, 
Quod  sub  sole  jacet,  cedit  et  omne  tibi. 

Alas,  a  more  famous  writer  than  Stephen  of  Rouen,  Paul  the  deacon, 
son  of  Warnefrid,  carried  on  the  same  vexatious  trick  through  a  great 
many  more  than  thirty  lines  when  he  had  to  describe  the  wonders  and 
good  works  wrought  by  Saint  Benedict.  And  Mr.  Howlett  has  a  way, 
which  one  really  thought  had  come  to  an  end,  of  talking  of  our  Normans, 
Angevins,  and  so  forth,  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover.  A  king's  son  or  brother  is  *  dominus,*  *  regis  filius,'  whatever 
may  happen;  Mr,  Howlett  improves  him  into  *  Prince  William,'  *  Prince 
Henry,'  and  the  like.  To  be  sure  I  once  saw  a  story-book  in  which 
Eadwig,  when  aetheling,  was  addressed  as  '  Your  Royal  Highness.' 

Since  the  first  of  these  volumes  came  out,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  binding  of  the  series,  which  is  not  for  the  better.  There  has  also  been 
a  more  important  change  in  its  direction,  which  is  greatly  for  the  better. 
Under  the  new  deputy-keeper  of  the  Public  Records  we  may  look  for  a 
brighter  day  than  we  have  had  for  some  time.  Perhaps  we  may  now 
some  day  get  the  Sagas  for  which  we  have  been  yearning  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  And  perhaps  we  may  get  the  Colchester  Cartulary.  In 
that  record,  it  is  whispered,  we  may  hear  the  Lion  of  Justice  speaking 
English.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  sound  after  so  much  Latin,  above  all 
after  Stephen's  longs  and  shorts. 

Edward  A.  Feeeman. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  B  B 
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The  Official  Baronage  of  England,  showing  the  Succession,  Dignities ^ 
and  Offices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  1885.  With  sixteen  hundred 
illustrations.  By  James  E.  Doyle.  Vols.  I — III.  Dukes — Vis- 
counts.    (London :  Longmans,  1886.) 

To  the  '  Official  Baronage  of  England,'  of  which  the  first  three  volumes 
lie  before  me  in  their  dignified  splendour,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  writers 
on  subjects  of  national  English  biography  will  soon  accumulate  a  con- 
siderable debt ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  take  a  critical  tone  when  under  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  favours  to  come.     But  the  labours  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Doyle,  of  which  the  results  cannot  be  contemplated  without  something 
of  respectful  awe  as  well  as  of  unfeigned  admiration,  are  most  assuredly 
also  destined  to  receive  in  due  course  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
English  historical  students  at  large.    It  seems  therefore  fitting  that  some 
notice  should  appear  in  this  Beview  of  the  earlier  and  more  important 
part  of  a  work  possessing  so  signal  an  importance  and  so  monumental  a 
solidity ;   although  for  obvious  reasons   I  must  here   confine   myself  to 
indicating  its  general  scope  and  plan,  instead  of  indulging  in  the  com- 
ments or  reflections  for  which  occasion  enough  is  furnished  in  its  pages. 
Some  harmless  sarcasm  has  been  expended  upon  the  title  of  this  book  of 
titles  itself ;  but  the  epithet  official  strikes  the  very  keynote  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
design,  while  necessity  alone  may  be  presumed  to  have  prevented  him 
from  including  at  present  in  his  '  Baronage '  a  notice  of  those  English 
peers  who  and  whose  descendants  remained  barons.     This  postponement 
(for  the  preface  fortunately  announces  it  to  be  nothing  more)  undoubtedly 
not  only  deprives  the  work  as  it  now  stands  of  completeness  as  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  English  peerage,  but  occasionally  closes  the  door  to 
interesting  illustrative  references.     It  is  worth  noting  by  the  way  that  in 
the  present  volumes  are  included  peers  who  never  themselves  rose  beyond 
the  dignity  of  baron,  but  whose  descendants  reached  a  higher  dignity  (as, 
for  instance,  the  first  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  bishop's  son   and  chief 
justice) ;  and  that  even  those  find  a  place  here  who  themselves  attained 
to  no  superior  titles  although  such  had  been  worn  by  their  ancestors. 
The  inclusion  of  these  last  seems  hardly  logical,  though  there  may  be  no 
other  reason  to  quarrel  with   the  appearance  here  of  the  last  Baron 
Montagu  of  Boughton,  grandson  of  the  last  duke  of  Montagu,  or  with 
that  of  the  present  Baron  Strafford,  better  known  by  his  courtesy  title  of 
Viscount  Enfield,  who  has  been  summoned  to  the  house  of  lords  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Strafford.     If  the  absence  from  these 
volumes  of  the  barons,  in  the  sense  described,  is  a  defect  which  time  will 
remedy,  the  absence  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  which  that  of  the  arch- 
bishops from  the  earlier  half  of  the  work  bids  us  anticipate,  will  not 
require  any  elaborate  defence.     Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest  the  prelates  were  formally 
included  in  the  baronage  of  England;    in  memory  of  which  fact  the 
bishops  are  to  this  day  summoned  to  the  house  of  lords.     As  we  likewise 
have  it  on  authority  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  personage 
as  a  spiritual  peer,  some  hardship  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  involved 
in  the  fact  that,  while  many  a  '  Peerage '  has  given  house-room  to  the 
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bishops,  their  predecessors  should,  as  a  rule,  have  found  no  place  in  a 
'Baronage'  among  which  they  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  be  num- 
bered. But,  practically,  Mr.  Doyle  could  not  on  this  head  have 
well  arrived  at  any  other  decision  than  that  on  which  he  has  acted. 
Still  less  can  he  have  hesitated  as  to  the  necessity  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  English  peerage  only,  or  rather,  to  be  more  precise,  to 
the  peerage  of  England  up  to  the  union  with  Scotland,  to  the  peers 
of  Great  Britain  who  were  peers  of  England  before  that  union,  to 
the  peers  of  Great  Britain  created  in  the  interval  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish  union,  and  to  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  created 
since.  He  appears  to  have  decided  to  omit  those  peers  of  Ireland 
who,  according  to  the  power  reserved  in  the  act  of  union,  have  been 
created  since  its  passing ;  and  this  seems  a  correct  conclusion,  notwith- 
standing that  according  to  the  third  report  of  the  lords'  committees 
peers  so  created  become  also  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  not  by  their  creation  lords  of  parliament.  Thus 
the  eminent  nobleman,  now  no  more,  whose  official  history  fills  one  of 
the  very  earliest  pages  of  this  '  Baronage,'  is  rightly  margined  as  marquis, 
although  in  1868  he  was  created  duke  of  Abercorn  in  Ireland.  In  a  very 
different  period  of  history  it  may  momentarily  seem  surprising  to  find  the 
earl  of  Angus,  as  the  baron  de  Umfraville  was  styled  in  his  native  Scot- 
land, entered  as  an  English  earl ;  but  he  was  summoned  to  the  English 
parliament  in  1297  by  the  name  of  the  district  which  he  had  governed. 
To  the  usual  puzzles  which  render  a  division  list  in  the  house  of  lords  at 
times  more  historically  instructive  than  it  is  politically  interesting,  no 
further  reference  need  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  *  official '  appropriately  designates  the 
salient  feature  of  Mr.  Doyle's  work,  and  that  which  altogether  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  best  of  the  historical  '  Peerages  '  which  we  possess — 
from  Lodge,  for  instance,  and  from  his  worthy  predecessor  Collins,  to 
whose  indefatigable  industry  Carlyle  could  not  refrain  from  paying  a 
tribute  after  his  fashion,  and  whom  few  students  of  English  history  have 
found  reason  to  distrust  as  they  have  toiled  to  and  fro  through  his  pages 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Mr.  Doyle  explicitly  states  in  his  preface 
that  *  the  offices  held  by  the  peers  of  England  are  the  principal  and 
distinctive  subject  of  this  work,  as  its  title  is  intended  to  express.'  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  had  to  give  attention  to  genealogical  succession,  with 
regard  to  which  the  student  of  these  .volumes  will  necessarily  at  times- 
remain  unsatisfied,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  no  part  of  their  author's  plan 
to  enumerate  the  issue  of  the  holders  of  dignities.  Thus,  to  take  an 
unimportant  example  at  random,  the  transition  of  the  earldom  of  Ailes- 
bury  from  'the  Bruces  to  the  Brudenells  remains  to  some  extent  obscure. 
More  doubtful  is  the  instance  of  the  '  succession '  to  the  earldom  of 
Feversham  of  James  II's  well-known  general  who  *  won  a  battle  in  bed.' 
He  married  the  coheiress  of  George  Sondes,  earl  of  Feversham;  but  how 
could  this  enable  him  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  ?  If, 
however,  such  was  the  case,  the  words  jure  uxoris  should  at  all  events 
have  been  added.  More  easily  explained  is  a  very  pathetic  succession, 
noted  by  Mr.  Doyle  under  '  Suffolk.'  Henry  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
elder  son  of  Mary  Tudor's  husband  by  his  fourth  wife  Catharine,  daughter 
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of  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  his  father's 
death  in  August  1545,  and  died  16  July  1551.  His  younger  brother, 
Charles  Brandon,  'succeeded  as  third  duke  of  Suffolk,  16  July  1551, 
and  died '  on  the  same  date.  They  were  respectively  thirteen  and  twelve 
years  of  age  on  the  day  of  their  death,  the  sons  of  a  lady  of  lofty  piety, 
the  pupils  of  the  late  Martin  Bucer,  the  twofold  hope  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge  and  of  what  there  was  best  and  noblest  in  English  pro- 
testantism. Equally  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  author  of  the  '  Official 
Baronage  '  has  collected  the  requisite  information  as  to  the  titles  borne 
by  the  personages  mentioned  in  it,  and  he  has  here  not  shrunk  from 
giving  a  separate  list  of  titles  in  the  case  of  every  individual  peer — a  labour 
by  no  means  thrown  away.  As  he  points  out,  it  was  not  customary  during 
many  generations  after  the  Norman  conquest  for  the  same  person  to  use 
many  titles  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  titles  by  which  nobles  were  generally 
known  or  the  additions  which  they  chose  to  assume  were  not  always  those 
of  dignities  legally  belonging  to  them.  Special  attention  should  therefore 
be  paid  in  Mr.  Doyle's  volumes  to  the  entries  prefaced  by  the  abbreviation 
St.,  i.e.  styled,  which  is  occasionally  varied  by  the  reflexive  ^  st.  himself.' 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  distinct  from  the  popular  titulature  of  princes 
and  others  according  to  their  birthplace,  as  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
Plantagenet  Edwards  and  of  Bolingbroke,  ttoAAwv  ovofiaTnuv  /Jiop(f>rj  fxia. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  ancient  titles  is  the  exchange  (not  the  ad  eundem) 
by  Aubrey  de  Vere  of  his  earldom  of  Cambridge  for  that  of  Oxford  in 
1155.  On  the  vicissitudes  of  titles  a  very  strange  series  of  variations 
might  be  easily  put  together  with  the  aid  of  the  materials  supplied 
by  these  volumes,  and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  ancient  titles  such  as 
Huntingdon  or  Lincoln,  and  in  particular  of  those  which,  like  Kent 
or  Gloucester,  have  served  to  decorate  the  sons  of  kings  or  queens.  One 
can  understand  why  Ermengarde  Melusine  von  Schulenburg  should  have 
chosen  the  title  of  duchess  of  Kendal ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sympathise 
with  Lord  Barnard's  choice  of  that  of  earl  of  Darlington.  I  perceive  that 
Mr.  Doyle  draws  a  distinction,  which  historians  of  literature  often  ignore, 
between  the  titles  Buckingham  and  Buckinghamshire ;  yet  the  vainest 
peer  who  ever  wore  a  coronet,  though  created  '  duke  of  the  (county  of) 
Buckingham,'  appears  to  have  signed  by  the  name  of  the  borough. 
Between  Devon  and  Devonshire,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  naturally 
no  difference  as  a  title  save  that  suggested  by  convenience.  For  Mr. 
Doyle's  purpose,  however,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  succession  and 
titles  were  subjects  which  it  was  indeed  indispensable  to  treat,  but  which 
would  not  of  themselves  have  had  sufficient  attraction  for  him  to  induce 
him  to  bestow  much  labour  upon  them.  He  was  led  to  take  up  the  task 
which  he  has  executed  with  so  unique  a  completeness  by  considering  *  the 
great  historical  importance  of  ascertaining  the  dates  at  which  the  leading 
men  of  England  attained  the  offices  which  gave  them  power  and  influ- 
ence.' In  other  words,  this  *  Baronage '  was  intended  to  meet,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see  has  succeeded  in  meeting,  an  historical  want  of  the  most 
important  description.  It  is  needless  here  to  insist  on  the  historical  fact 
that  our  English  nobility  is  in  its  very  origin  essentially  an  official 
nobility,  inasmuch  as,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  words,  it  is  *  the  personal 
summons  to  parliament  which  is  the  essence  of  peerage,'  and  *  the  kernel 
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of  the  house  of  lords  consisted  of  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.' 
For  though  from  the  Norman  period  onwards  besides  the  earls  (and 
bishops)  a  selection  of  barons  (and  abbots)  was  likewise  summoned,  and 
though  since  the  fourteenth  century  the  descendants  of  these  earls  and 
barons,  who  were  of  course  the  chief  landowners  in  the  country,  have 
been  summoned  as  by  right,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  the  view  that  in  England  the  dignity  of  a  peer  has  never  been  directly 
incident  to  tenure  of  land.  This  may  be  held  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  lords'  committees,  who  in  their  fourth  report  conclude 
that  the  dignity  of  Bergavenny  (Abergavenny)  is  the  only  dignity  which 
is  or  has  been  held  by  any  lord  sitting  in  parliament  as  a  baron,  which 
can  even  be  pretended  to  be  a  dignity  derived  from  tenure ;  and  that 
*  though  it  has  been  pretended  that  Kichard  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel, 
summoned  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  I,  was  so  summoned  by 
reason  of  tenure  of  Arundel,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  earls  of 
Surrey,  Norfolk,  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  Hereford  and  Essex,  Warwick 
and  Oxford,  were  so  summoned  by  reason  of  tenure  of  those  respective 
counties,  or  that  the  earl  of  Angus  was  so  summoned  by  reason  of  his 
tenure  of  Angus.'  Most  happily  for  the  unity  of  the  state,  the  specific 
great  offices  which  established  themselves  in  the  Norman  period  were 
either  not  hereditary,  or  distinctly  confined  to  particular  functions  ;  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  only  those  offices  became  hereditary  which  ceased  to 
have  any  significance  for  the  political  history  of  England.  The  history 
of  the  marshalship  is  extremely  perplexing ;  and  the  theory  (Gneist's) 
according  to  which  in  this  instance  an  hereditary  household  office  and  a 
non-hereditary  office  of  state,  originally  distinct  from  one  another,  were 
combined  and  became  hereditary  in  the  twelfth  century,  may  be  tested 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Doyle's  data  concerning  the  earls  of  Pembroke  of  the 
Clare  and  Marshal  lines. 

The  name  Marshal,  which  with  the  Keiths  in  Scotland  became  an 
hereditary  title,  was  in  England  more  fitfully  used  sometimes  as  a  title 
and  sometimes  as  a  patronymic.  After  the  line  of  William  Marshal, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  had  died  out  in  1245,  Eoger  le  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  son  of  William's  eldest  daughter,  became  marshal  of  England 
jure  matris  in  1246  and  transmitted  the  dignity  to  his  nephew.  On  his 
death,  again  we  find  it  conferred  by  Edward  I  on  his  second  son  Thomas 
('  of  Brotherton ')  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  is  styled  earl  marshal,  while  his 
daughter,  afterwards  created  duchess  of  Norfolk,  is  in  1377  styled 
Margaret  Marshal,  countess  of  Norfolk.  In  1405,  John  Mowbray,  son  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  succeeds  his  father  as  earl  marshal 
and  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  is  in  1413  summoned  to  parliament  under 
the  former  title.  But  it  is  not  hereditary  office  which  has  as  a  rule  con- 
nected the  baronial  families  of  England  with  the  service  of  the  crown, 
and  least  of  all  did  the  hereditary  holders  of  high  offices  become  as  in 
the  empire  a  kind  of  committee  among  their  peers.  Our  great  families 
have  become  such  partly  by  the  growth  of  their  estates  and  the  consequent 
general  increase  of  their  importance  in  the  social  system  of  the  country, 
partly  by  the  services  rendered  to  the  state  by  their  individual  members. 
What  these  services  have  been,  Mr.  Doyle's  book,  published  by  a  probably 
undesigned  coincidence  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  most  democratic 
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change  which  our  constitution  has  yet  undergone,  shows  more  fully  and 
more  clearly  than  any  collection  of  evidence  already  in  existence.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  task,  nor  is  it  incumbent  on  those  who  hope  to  benefit  from 
his  labours,  to  attempt  a  rapid  analysis  of  their  results.  No  doubt  the 
services  rendered  to  England  by  her  baronage  have  not  been  all  unpaid 
liturgies;  no  doubt  too,  as  one  turns  over  Mr.  Doyle's  pages,  one  is 
inclined  at  times  to  recall  the  fact  that  even  before  the  Licinian  rogations, 
when  the  consulship  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  only  a  proportion 
of  the  patrician  gentes  gained  access  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  candid 
student  will  feel  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  extraordinary  energy  of  very 
many  of  those  earlier  barons  whose  records  Mr.  Doyle  has  with  so 
remarkable  a  completeness  compiled ;  while  among  the  founders  of  our 
modern  families,  whom  he  fortunately  on  second  thoughts  resolved  to  in- 
clude in  his  mirror  for  magistrates,  many  a  one  like  Shakespeare's  Wolsey, 

being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants  ;  but,  spider-like 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note. 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  benefits  reciprocally  conferred  upon 
one  another  by  the  English  peerage  and  the  English  state,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  of  the  former  landed  property  and  ofiicial  service  have  been 
the  foundation  pillars.  The  writ  of  summons  has  remained  its  distinctive 
mark,  so  that  though  since  the  fourteenth  century  both  the  new  and  the 
old  dignities  of  our  peerage  have  come  to  be  created  by  patent,  the  realm 
may  be  said  to  have  run  no  serious  danger  of  being  inundated  by  a  Brief - 
und  Bullenadel  like  that  which  a  quaint  historian  of  German  knighthood 
trusts  God  in  His  mercy  may  have  forgiven  the  emperor  Frederick  II 
for  introducing. 

With  regard  to  the  marriages  of  peers,  Mr.  Doyle  modestly  claims  to 
have  done  no  more  than  carefully  re-examine  the  existing  evidence  ;  while 
I  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  his  heraldic  information,  except  that 
it  appears  to  be  remarkably  complete,  and  is  accompanied  by  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  most  ancient  armorial  bearings  taken  from  contem- 
porary sources.  But  it  is  impossible  to  part  from  these  volumes  without 
a  reference  to  their  most  attractive  feature.  The  author's  excellent  taste 
and  extraordinary  assiduity,  and,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  his  publishers,  have  enabled  him  to  make  this  *  Baronage'  a 
national  portrait  gallery  in  miniature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  collection 
altogether  unprecedented  in  extent  of  autographs  in  facsimile.  From 
Eichard  of  Arundel  shut  up  in  his  helmet  as  he  may  have  appeared  at 
the  siege  of  Carlaverock  to  the  Eomney  of  Kneller  and  the  Chesterfield 
of  Gainsborough,  from  the  signature  used  by  Talbot  when  *  lieutenant  of 
the  king  between  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and  the  sea,'  to  that  with  which 
Lord  Exmouth  frightened  the  dey  of  Algiers  in  the  times  of  our  fathers, 
a  long  and  varied  series  of  illustrations  makes  these  volumes  a  work  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  intrinsically  important.  And,  as  if  to  impress  upon  it 
a  still  more  distinct  individuality,  Mr.  Doyle  has  subjoined  to  his  ofiicial 
entries  marginalia  of  personal  descriptions  extracted  by  him  with  unweary- 
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ing  diligence,  and,  it  must  be  added,  selected  with  admirable  tact  from 
€lironicles,  memoirs,  and  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  sources. 
Usually,  of  course,  portrait  and  description  tally,  as  in  the  striking 
delineation,  from  his  seal,  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  corpore  procerus,  or  in 
the  almost  equally  interesting  face  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  from  the 
Oriel  manuscript  of  Capgrave,  which  fully  bears  out  Monstrelet's  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  beau  per  sonnage,  or,  to  come  to  later  times,  in  the  winning 
though  melancholy  countenance, '  after  VanDyck,'  of  the  doubly  unfortu- 
nate Lord  Glamorgan,  whose  '  fair  and  gentle  carriage  towards  all  men  ' 
is  noted  by  Clarendon.  Occasionally  the  agreement  is  less  complete,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  are  not  as  a  rule  so  flattering 
as  portraits  in  oils.  Mr.  Doyle  has  judiciously  abstained  from  introducing 
among  the  former  avowedly  satirical  touches,  though  he  has  drawn  the 
line  outside  that  earl  of  Orford  who  was  never  at  the  pains  of  taking  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  who  when  still  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  had 
written  of  himself :  '  A  skeleton  I  was  born — skeleton  I  am — and  death 
will  have  no  trouble  in  making  me  one.'  Junius  is  not  permitted  to  sneer 
at  the  hereditary  blackness  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  even  *  the  black 
funereal  Finches,'  a  description  surely  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  appears  as  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Temple's  in  the 
'  Grenville  Papers.' 

These  volumes  are  in  a  word  complete  from  every  point  of  view  which 
has  seemed  appropriate  to  their  author.  It  would  have  ill  comported 
with  their  purpose  had  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  our  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  and  viscounts  been  included  in  the  scheme,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  seemed  superfluous  to  make  the  academical  data  rather  fuller  than 
they  are.  Writing  from  Manchester,  may  I  express  a  regret  that  the 
present  duke  of  Devonshire's  chancellorship  of  the  new  Victoria  University 
should  have  been  overlooked  ?  Even  among  public  services  so  many  and 
various  as  those  recorded  in  the  '  Official  Baronage,'  the  tenure  in  the 
course  of  one  active  and  beneficent  life  of  three  university  chancellor- 
ships  is  surely  a  unicicm. 

A.  W.  Waed. 


The  Dictionary  of  English  History.     Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Low,  B.A., 
and  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A.     (London  :  Cassell  &  Company.) 

This  '  Dictionary  of  English  History  '  is  one  among  many  tokens  of  the 
advance  within  recent  years  of  historical  knowledge,  and  of  the  general 
growth  of  interest  in  the  history  of  our  land.  Time  was — and  not  a  very 
remote  time — when  ordinary  people  dismissed  the  whole  period  before 
the  Eeformation  as  the  *  dark  ages,'  interesting  to  antiquaries  and  to 
romancers,  but  not  worth  the  attention  of  practical  men  ;  and  when  our 
early  historians  and  annalists,  of  all  dates  and  all  degrees  of  credibility, 
were  lumped  together  without  distinction  under  the  contemptuous  or 
patronising  appellation  of  '  the  monkish  chroniclers.'  Now  we  have 
before  us  a  book  intended  for  *  the  general  reader  '  as  well  as  the  special 
student,  in  which  medieval  men  and  institutions  are  treated  on  the  same 
scale  as  those  of  later  date,  and  in  which  the  *  monkish  chroniclers  '  are 
carefully  assigned  their  places  as  historical  authorities.     We  see  too,  as 
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• 
we  turn  the  pages,  to  what  an  extent  the  fictions  or  perversions  which  so 
long  usurped  the  name  of  history  have  been  cast  aside.  Take  for  example 
such  articles  as  those  of  Canon  Creighton  on  the  Keformation  and  on 
Monasticism,  or  that  part  of  Miss  MacArthur's  which  deals  with  the  early 
history  of  Scotland,  or  those  of  Professor  T.  F.  Tout  on  Dunstan,  and  of 
Mr.  Hunt  on  Becket ;  and  we  perceive  at  once  how  great  has  been  the 
progress  of  historical  science.  The  case  of  Dunstan  is  an  especially  good 
illustration  of  the  change  which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  more  dis- 
criminating use  of  historical  authorities,  and  by  the  consequent  winnowing 
of  truth  from  myth.  A  generation  brought  up  according  to  our  present 
lights  will  hardly  comprehend  why  Macaulay  wrote  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
horror  and  scorn  that  Newman's  hagiology  *  is  to  contain  the  lives  of 
such  blessed  saints  as  Thomas  a  Becket  and  Dunstan.'  The  view  now 
taken  by  historians  is,  it  is  true,  not  precisely  that  of  the  hagiologist, 
but  it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  to  that  of  the  whig  historian.  Dunstan 
is  restored  to  his  true  place  as  a  wise  and  successful  statesman  ;  and 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  despite  all  his  errors  and  faults,  ranks  as  a  noble 
figure  in  our  national  history. 

That  all  the  articles  should  reach  an  equally  high  standard  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Some  of  the  work  is  only  of  average  merit,  or,  here  and 
there,  perhaps  hardly  average.  But  on  the  whole  the  book  deserves  to 
take  a  high  place  in  the  class  of  handbooks— if  we  may  call  a  volume  of 
its  size  a  handbook.  As  it  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  world,  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  minutely  into  its  scope  and  plan.  In  these  days  of 
jealous  nationalities,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  restriction  of  the  title 
to  English  history  is  not  rigidly  observed,  some  space  being  found  for 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies.  The  scheme 
and  general  execution  of  the  work  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  editors. 
Proportion  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  is  well  observed  ;  the  articles 
have  not  been  allowed  to  run  to  over-great  length  or  diffuseness,  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  information  has  been  compressed  into  a  single 
volume.  Not  that  the  editing  is  absolutely  faultless.  There  seems  a 
want  of  management  in  leaving  such  subjects  as  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  Levellers — none 
of  them  things  of  yesterday — to  be  placed  in  an  appendix.  Too  many 
inquirers  into  the  land  tax  will  content  themselves  with  the  imperfect 
account  of  it  given  under  the  head  of  *  Taxation,'  and  will  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  never  rose  above  3s.  in  the  pound.  Once  or  twice  the 
dictionary  trips  over  its  cross-references,  which  are  a  cause  of  stumbling 
in  most  alphabetically  arranged  works  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  small  blemishes  (such  as  a  reference  to  a  non-existent  article 
on  '  Methodists  ')  which  readers  will  soon  find  out  for  themselves. 
Wesley  and  the  Methodists  were  fairly  entitled  to  a  separate  article,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement,  what  there  was  to  say  about  the  Fifth- 
monarchy  men  would  have  been  better  placed  under  that  head  than 
under  the  name  of  their  obscure  leader  Venner.  At  any  rate  there 
should  have  been  a  reference  to  them  in  the  index,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  they  reckoned  their  visionary  monarchy  as  the  fifth. 
Under  '  Adjutators  ' — the  delegates  of  the  puritan  army — Mr.  Pulling  has 
been  rash  in  so  decidedly  condemning  the  alternative  name  of  'Agitators.' 
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The  result  of  a  careful  investigation  has  been  to  convince  Dr.  Murray 
(see  the  '  New  English  Dictionary ')  that  this  last  form,  in  its  early  sense 
of  agent,  is  the  true  one.  The  date  of  800  assigned  by  Mr.  Sanders  to 
the  accession  of  Egbert  should  be  accompanied  by  the  alternative  date 
of  802,  which  indeed  is  now  the  more  generally  accepted  one  ;  and  the 
slip  in  the  article  on  the  Celtic  Church  of  *  Matilda  '  for  Margaret,  wife  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  should  be  corrected. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  the  giving  of  authorities  for 
the  more  important  articles  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  this  practice 
had  been  extended  to  the  less  important  also.  The  authorities  for  im- 
portant subjects  are  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  tell  us  where  to  look  for  the  earliest  mention  of  Edith  of 
the  Swan's  Neck,  or  for  contemporary  accounts  of  the  expeditions  to 
Cadiz  ;  and  yet  here  our  dictionary  fails  us.  And  in  some  cases  where 
authorities  are  cited,  more  pains  might  have  been  taken  to  direct  the 
student  ta  original  or  special  sources.  It  is  somewhat  perfunctory  to  be 
content  with  sending  him  to  Macaulay  as  the  sole  authority  for  the 
history  of  the  Darien  company,  or  to  Alison  for  that  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  expeditions.  The  writer  of  the  unsigned  notice  on  Chief  Justice 
Scroggs  refers  vaguely  to  '  State  Trials,'  of  which  there  are  thirty-four 
volumes  in  Howell's  edition.  As  Mr.  Willis-Bund,  in  his  *  Selection  of 
Cases  from  the  State  Trials,'  has  said  a  good  word  for  Scroggs  in  his 
judicial  character,  it  would  have  been  but  charitable  to  send  the  reader 
thither.  However,  the  '  bibliographical  notes  '  are  often  full  enough  to 
be  of  great  use ;  and  further  assistance  is  given  by  Mr.  Bass  MuUinger's 
admirable  article — '  Authorities  on  English  History.' 

In  noticing  a  work  by  many  writers,  the  catalogue  style  is  almost 
inevitable.  Professor  Earle  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,'  or  rather  chronicles.  '  Agriculture,'  '  Commerce,'  and  '  Popu- 
lation '  are  subjects  on  which  Professor  Thorold  Eogers  is  admittedly  at 
home ;  and  his  articles  under  those  heads  well  repay  perusal.  With 
them,  as  bearing  upon  kindred  subjects,  may  be  associated  the  spirited 
account  of  the  Black  Death  period,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Professor  Eowley's  many  contributions.  Mr.  Sanders,  on  '  Common 
Lands,'  is  rather  obscure  when  he  writes  of  the  General  Enclosure  Act 
of  1845,  '  Passed,  however,  before  the  nation  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  it  tended  to  promote  rather  than  check  enclosure.'  Half  his 
readers  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  to  check  enclosure  is  one  of  the 
maxims  of  free  trade.  Altogether  this  article  is  too  ambitious.  So 
complex  a  question  as  the  causes  of  the  extinction  of  the  small  yeoman 
cannot  be  settled  offhand,  as  Mr.  Sanders  tries  to  settle  it,  by  a 
single  sentence  in  a  summary.  '  Alfred '  (Professor  Eowley),  *  Brougham' 
(Mr.  Low),  'Edward  I'  (Mr.  Hunt),  and  '  Wycliffe '  (Mr.  E.  L.  Poole), 
are  among  the  best  of  the  biographical  notices ;  and  the  *  Angevins,'  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  is  written  with  more  vigour  of  style  and  poetic  feeling 
than  is  usually  found  in  an  epitome.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  working  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  her  husband,  supplies  the  notices  of  Charles  I  and  his 
minister  Buckingham,  and  also  summarises  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  article  on  *  Nonconformists,'  by  Professor  Tout,  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  started  from  the  historical  and  legal 
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definition  of  nonconformity  rather  than  from  its  later  identification  with 
dissent.  Where  has  Mr.  PulHng  found  that  after  the  Eestoration  Blake's 
remains  were  not  only  removed  from  Westminster  Abbey,  but  also  '  hung 
at  Tyburn,'  or  can  he  explain  how  this  came  about  when  Charles  II's 
orders  to  the  dean  were  to  take  the  body  up  and  re-inter  it  in  the  church- 
yard ?  Have  we  here  a  confusion  between  the  great  admiral  and  Ireton, 
whose  corpse  undoubtedly  was  hung  on  the  gallows  ?  Another  question 
suggests  itself  with  reference  to  Mr.  Low's  article  *  Jamaica.'  Is  it  the 
case,  as  he  appears  to  intimate,  that  the  rebellion  of  1795  was  a  servile 
insurrection  ?  The  date  is  that  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney-Town 
Maroons,  an  independent  community,  who,  when  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  planters,  had  no  scruple  in  acting  as  slave-hunters,  and  whose 
grievances  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  slaves.  Both  from 
Bryan  Edwards,  who  is  cited  by  Mr.  Low,  and.  from  a  better  authority, 
Dallas,  it  appears  that  such  efforts  as  were  made  by  the  Maroons  to  stir  up 
the  enslaved  blacks  met  with  no  general  success.  The  articles  on  the 
*  Bayeux  Tapestry,'  '  Matilda '  (of  Flanders),  and  the  '  Curfew,'  all  un- 
signed, are  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  dictionary.  It  ought  to  have 
been  made  clear  that  the  connexion  of  Matilda  with  the  tapestry  rests, 
at  the  best,  upon  a  tradition  which  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
last  century.  Yet  in  one  of  these  articles  we  read  that  '  there  is  great 
reason  for  believing '  it  '  to  be  her  own  handiwork,'  as  if  there  was  some 
distinct  evidence  for  the  story ;  and  in  the  other  we  are  told,  without 
a  hint  of  any  doubt,  that  the  tapestry  *  was  presented  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  ' — which,  as  far  as  Matilda  is  concerned,  is 
equally  unascertained.  In  the  '  bibliographical  note,'  mention  should 
have  been  made  of  the  Arundel  Society's  photographs  from  the  tapestry, 
with  Mr.  Fowke's  commentary.  With  regard  to  the  curfew,  one  would 
be  glad  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  the  following  statement :  *  According 
to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  I  allowed  candles  to  be  used  at  court 
after  cur feio -hell.'  There  is  a  well-known  sentence  in  the  *  Gesta  Eegum ' 
very  like  this,  only  it  omits  the  curfew  bell. 

One  word  more.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  rule,  when  important 
statutes  are  mentioned,  to  cite  them  in  the  proper  technical  manner.  It 
is  absurd,  at  the  end  of  a  notice  of  the  Test  Act,  to  be  referred  to  '  Eanke, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,'  alone,  as  if  to  find  the  statute  itself  was  a  feat  beyond 
ordinary  mortals.  Edith  Thompson. 

Bluntschli's  Theory  of  the  State.     Authorised  Translation. 
Edited  by  E.  Lodge,  M.A.     (Clarendon  Press,  1886.) 

This  translation  of  Bluntschli's '  AUgemeine  Staatslehre  '  is  a  useful  piece 
of  work  very  well  performed.  For  the  purposes  of  academic  study, 
indeed,  the  work  is  not  merely  useful  but  imperatively  necessary,  as 
Bluntschli's  book  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  history 
in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  treatise  of 
English  authorship  that  can  serve  as  an  adequate  general  introduction  to 
the  study  of  politics  :  such  books  as  we  have  on  the  theory  of  the  state  by 
writers  of  repute  are  either  somewhat  antiquated  in  plan  and  treatment 
or  too  limited  and  partial  in  their  scope.     I  know  none  which  rivals 
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Bluntsclili's  in  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  treating  with  fairly  pro- 
portioned emphasis  and  fullness  the  different  topics  to  which  the  student's 
attention  has  to  be  directed.  Moreover  Bluntschli's  style  is  compact 
and,  for  the  most  part,  easily  intelligible.  He  discusses  the  burning 
questions  of  modern  politics  with  well-sustained  impartiality,  and  pro- 
nounces on  them  with  carefully  balanced  judgment ;  and  he  writes 
throughout  in  what  English  readers  generally  will  regard  as  an  excellent 
spirit,  blending  a  warm  enthusiasm  for  freedom  with  a  due  interest  in 
national  and  international  order.  In  treating,  indeed,  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  he  has  allowed  his  mind  to  be  too  exclusively  possessed  by  a 
German  conception  of  this  form  of  government,  and  consequently  he  not 
merely  fails  to  enter  into  the  modern  English  conception  of  it,  but  is  led 
rather  seriously  to  misrepresent  the  facts  of  English  political  history. 
But  this  error  is  duly  pointed  out  to  the  English  reader  by  the  trans- 
lators ;  and  he  will  find  useful  instruction  and  enlargement  of  ideas  in 
contemplating  constitutional  monarchy  from  Bluntschli's  point  of  view. 

It  is  much  to  say  of  a  book  that  it  is  clear,  concise,  comprehensive,  im- 
partial, judicious,  indispensable  ;  but  none  of  these  epithets  characterise 
its  method,  and  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  in  respect  of  method,  Bluntschli's 
work  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  which  he 
recommends — and  by  implication  professes  to  adopt — is  a  union  of  *  truly 
historical '  and  '  truly  philosophical '  method ;  but  his  philosophy  seems  to 
me  of  a  mysterious  and  undeveloped  species,  delivered  without  any  adequate 
explanation  of  principles  or  procedure,  and  not  brought  into  any  intelligible 
relation  to  his  history ;  while  his  historical  method,  at  least  in  an 
important  part  of  its  application,  affords  but  the  minimum  of  scientific 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  he  distinguishes  and 
classifies.  He  tells  us  that  a  'truly  historical,'  as  contrasted  with  a 
*  merely  empirical,'  method,  *  recognises,  explains,  and  interprets  the 
inner  connexion  between  past  and  present,  the  organic  development  of 
national  life.'  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ideal  which  the  historian  should 
try  to  realise,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  realised  to  an  in- 
structive extent — if  not  completely — in  an  historical  study  which,  like 
Bluntschli's,  concerns  itself  mainly  with  political  institutions,  estimates 
the  historical  value  of  different  peoples  *  by  their  share  in  the  progress  of 
political  civilisation,  i.e.  of  a  community  of  men  at  once  orderly  and 
free,'  and  therefore  concentrates  attention  on  the  Greeks,  Eomans,  and 
Teutons  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  the  English,  French,  and 
Prussians  in  modern  times.  But  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  Bluntschli 
presents  us  with  any  organic  development  at  all  in  such  discussion  as 
he  gives  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  old  Graeco-Eoman  world ;  he 
seems  to  use  them  merely  as  contrasts  to  bring  out  the  differences 
between  the  modern  state  and  antecedent  forms  of  political  society,  not 
at  all  as  early  stages  in  a  continuous  process  from  which  the  modern  state 
has  resulted  by  some  intelligible  laws  of  evolution.  He  gives  us  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  the  characteristics  of  primitive  kingship  in  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Eome,  of  aristocracy  as  exemplified  by  Sparta  and  Eome,  of 
direct  democracy  as  illustrated'  by  Athens,  but  he  does  not  present  these 
forms  in  their  historical  order  or  make  any  attempt  to  explain  them 
genetically,  or  to  analyse  the  causes  which  tend  at  different  stages  of 
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social  development  to  make  one  or  other  form  predominant.  He  treats 
them,  in  short,  as  the  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  would  have  been 
treated  in  pre-Darwinian  times  ;  but  if  we  now  think  this  treatment  some- 
what inadequate  even  in  zoology  and  botany,  where  the  process  of 
development  is  only  conjectural,  it  is  surely  palpably  arridrS  in  history, 
where  transitions  are  as  open  to  observation  as  the  formed  types. 

But  further  :  a  writer  on  political  science  who  ignores  the  movement 
to  and  from  the  diiferent  forms  of  political  society  which  he  describes, 
is  likely  to  represent  inadequately  the  movement  that  we  always  find 
going  on  luithin  any  specimen  of  a  given  form,  however  sharply  we  isolate 
it  from  its  antecedents  for  the  purpose  of  analytical  contemplation ;  and 
will  thus  be  liable  to  give  a  misleading  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  specimen.  Thus  {e.g.)  among  the  constitutions  of  the  city-states  of 
old  Greece  the  Spartan  exhibits  undoubtedly  a  unique  inflexibility  :  still, 
even  in  this  peculiarly  stable  structure,  the  change  and  development  that 
goes  on  in  the  power  of  the  ephors,  between  the  times  of  '  Lycurgus ' 
and  the  times  of  Aristotle,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  development  Bluntschli's  assertion  that  *  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  '  {yepova-La)  is  certainly  misleading  as 
applied  to  the  later  stage  of  the  constitution, — though  the  evidence  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  support  the  extreme  view  on  the  other  side  maintained 
by  Oncken,  that  the  Spartan  senate  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  had  become 
politically  unimportant. 

In  dealing  with  the  medieval  and  modern  periods,  Bluntschli  pays 
somewhat  more  attention  to  transitions  and  their  causes ;  but  even 
here  his  arrangement  is  provokingly  adapted  to  render  his  useful  in- 
formation as  ineffective  as  possible  in  conveying  the  proper  notion  of 
development  to  an  ordinary  reader.  Thus  what  is  told  us  in  book  ii. 
of  the  history  of  the  nobility  in  different  countries,  of  the  clergy,  the 
medieval  cities,  &c.,  might,  under  a  different  arrangement,  have  gone  some 
way  towards  making  the  reader  understand  how  political  society  in  a  great 
part  of  western  Europe  passed  from  the  type  of  the  *  Frankish  monarchy  ' 
to  feudal  monarchy,  from  feudal  monarchy  to  *  monarchy  limited 
by  estates,'  and  from  this  to  modern  absolute  monarchy.  But,  as  it  is, 
when  Bluntschli's  reader  comes  to  these  types  in  book  vi.  he  finds  them 
presented,  indeed,  in  order  of  development,  but  with  a  quite  inadequate 
account  of  the  movement  that  led  to  and  from  each :  it  will  only  be  a 
reader  of  rare  intellectual  activity  who  will  make  the  efforts  of  memory 
and  reflection  required  to  learn  what  Bluntschli  really  has  to  teach  him 
on  this  subject. 

However,  suppose  that  we  have  been  guided,  well  or  ill,  through  the 
past  history  of  political  institutions  in  Europe,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  their  development  in  which  we  are  actually  living.  A  final 
transition  yet  remains,  of  another  and  yet  more  difficult  kind — the  transi- 
tion from  the  facts  and  generalisations  of  history  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  questions  of  present  politics  are  to  be  examined  and  answered. 
On  this  transition  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  writer  on  political 
science  to  explain  his  view  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision,  if 
he  allows  himself  to  deliver  practical  precepts  or  counsels  :  he  can  only 
legitimately  evade  this  task  by  being  purely  analytical  and  expository, 
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giving  the  general  type  of  political  institutions  in,  let  us  say,  western 
Europe  and  America,  pointing  out  its  variations  from  country  to  country, 
but  abstaining  rigidly  from  approval  or  disapproval.  But  Bluntschli  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  any  such  abstinence.  On  the  contrary,  he  dogmatises 
with  tranquil  confidence  on  most  of  the  important  practical  questions  re- 
lating to  the  structure  and  functions  of  government  ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  *  censorial '  matter — as  Bentham  would  have  called 
it — is  blended  with  his  expository  matter,  I  presume  that  he  considers 
the  former  to  have  some  logical  connexion  with  the  latter ;  but  I  am 
quite  unable  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  general  system  or  rational 
method  by  which  he  passes  from  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be.  Some- 
times his  practical  utterances  appear  to  me  simply  dogmatic  and  unrea- 
soned ;  sometimes  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported  is  in  the 
main  utilitarian,  although  the  author  elsewhere  explicitly  rejects  the 
utilitarian  criterion ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  me  to  involve  palpable 
logical  fallacies.  This  last  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  when  the 
conclusion  of  his  argument  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.     Take  for  instance  the  following  argument  : 

*  The  family  is  based  on  marriage.  Its  members  are  united  by  the 
marriage-tie  or  blood.  But  these  conceptions  which  are  essential  to  the 
family  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  state.  The  members  of  a  state, 
as  such,  are  not  connected  by  marriage  or  blood.  They  have  not  always 
the  right  of  intermarriage,  still  less  do  they  share  a  common  descent. 
The  fundamental  rights  of  the  family  are  therefore  (daher)  independent 
of  the  state.'  (That  this  final  proposition  is  intended  to  be  a  practical 
conclusion  is  made  clear  by  the  appended  quotation  from  Pomponius  : 
Jtira  sanguinis  nullo  jure  civili  dirimi  possunt.) 

Now  surely  from  the  proposition  that  the  conceptions  essential  to  A 
are  not  essential  to  B  we  cannot  infer  that  A  is— or  ought  to  be — in- 
dependent of  B  ;  though  we  might  infer  that  B  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  in- 
dependent of  A — this  latter  statement  being,  indeed,  the  original  propo- 
sition in  another  form.  Hence,  however  sound  may  be  the  doctrine  that, 
*  as  the  family  is  not  a  political  institution,  the  power  of  the  state  [over 
it]  is  small  and  mainly  indirect,'  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree 
proved  by  this  reasoning  by  which  Bluntschli  has  led  up  to  it. 

I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  arguments  of  the  kind  just  exemplified 
are  not  so  irritating  in  Bluntschli  as  they  would  be  in  a  writer  of  a 
different  style.  His  dogmatisms  and  fallacies  are  naive  and  transparent ; 
not  prolix,  pretentious,  and  obscure. 

The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Bluntschli's  German  is 
rendered  into  natural  English,  sometimes  with  considerable  freedom,  but 
not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  with  any  material  inaccuracy.  And  the 
notes  which  the  translators  have  added  on  points  on  which  Bluntschli's 
historical  information  is  behind  the  age — especially  points  of  Roman  and 
English  history — are  judiciously  introduced,  and  decidedly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  to  students.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  dealing  with 
the  insoluble  problem  of  finding  equivalents  for  technical  or  semi-techni- 
cal German  terms,  the  translators  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  chosen 
the  least  bad  of  the  unsatisfactory  alternatives  open  to  them.  Thus  it 
seems  misleading  to  say  (p.  183)  that  in  '  Greece   and  Rome  we  find 
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# 
tribes  with  a  political  meaning  whicli  afterwards  disappears  ;  '  since  the 
Geschlechter  of  which  Bluntschli  speaks  are  rather,  I  conceive,  the 
Koman  gentes  and  curicB  than  the  old  tribes ;  and  the  tiro  will  be 
perplexed  by  his  knowledge  that  tribes  of  some  sort  never  ceased  to 
have  a  political  meaning  at  Eome,  and  further  confused  by  the  fact  that 
in  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  the  translators  have  used  tribe  to  represent  the  German 
Stamm.  H.  Sidgwick. 

Francis  Bacon:  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Works. 
,     By  Edwin  Abbott,  D.D.     (London:  Longmans,  1885.) 

Dr.  Abbott's  new  work  is  a  real  addition  to  historical  psychology :  he 
helps  to  make  one  of  the  most  enigmatical  personages  of  an  enigmatical 
age  a  good  deal  more  intelligible  than  he  has  been  yet.  He  set  out 
originally  to  vindicate  the  traditional  view  which  was  most  effectively 
expressed  by  Macaulay ;  now  he  has  come  half-way  to  agreement  with 
Mr.  Gardiner,  if  not  with  Mr.  Spedding.  He  has  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  inner  harmony  between  Bacon  the  politician  and  Bacon  the 
thinker  and  the  man  of  letters ;  and,  naturally,  as  he  started  with  the 
desire  to  prove  that  Bacon  was  a  very  discreditable  politician,  he  ends  by 
finding  the  same  defect  in  both.  Bacon  was  a  self-deceiver  because  his 
indomitable,  elastic  self-esteem,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  high 
powers  and  excellent  intentions,  blinded  him  to  all  unpleasant  facts. 
This  is  given  as  the  explanation  of  the  constant  turning  to  something 
new  whenever  he  came  to  a  difficulty  in  the  course  of  his  reconstruction 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  his  readiness  to  idealise  James  and  Bucking- 
ham, and  of  the  convenient  tricks  that  his  memory  played  him  when  he 
tried  to  recall  and  defend  his  treatment  of  Essex.  Probably  most  readers 
will  prefer  Professor  Gardiner's  more  concrete  explanation  of  the  last 
point.  No  doubt.  Bacon,  as  his  manner  was,  drew  up  an  elaborate  table 
of  pros  and  cons  when  Essex  was  deliberating  whether  to  go  to  Ireland  ; 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  made  two  letters  out  of  it  at  different 
stages  of  the  business,  though  only  one  has  reached  us  (which  is  Professor 
Gardiner's  view) ;  or  he  may  have  used  one  half  of  the  table  when  it 
seemed  suitable,  and  found  it  convenient  afterwards  to  recollect  the  other 
half,  which  corresponded  better  to  his  permanent  way  of  thinking.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  the  time  Essex  went  to  Ireland,  Bacon  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  courtier  than  a  statesman,  and, 
unwelcome  as  the  conclusion  must  have  been,  he  really  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  make  the  transition  smooth  and  safe.  Indeed,  from  first 
to  last,  according  to  his  own  view  he  acted  fairly  by  Essex.  He  gave 
him  timely  notice  that  his  devotion  was  not  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
queen's  service.  And  yet  the  part  that  Bacon  took  in  securing  the  con- 
viction of  Essex  was  the  crowning  mistake  in  a  long  series,  and  it  was  a 
mistake  which  common  good  feeling  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid ; 
it  was  a  mistake  into  which  worse  men  would  not  have  fallen.  The 
connexion  was  a  mistake  from  the  very  beginning.  When  Essex  first 
set  himself  against  the  Cecils  and  pushed  Bacon  for  the  attorney's  place. 
Bacon,  who  was  often  in  advance  of  the  age,  thought  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  prove  himself  formidable,  and  opposed  a  subsidy  in  parliaments 
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When  he  found  out  his  mistake,  he  showed  more  spirit  than  Dr.  Abbott 
gives  him  credit  for.  He  had  not  to  plead  guilty  to  *  captious  opposition 
or  popularity  hunting ; '  to  be  forgiven  and  made  solicitor-general ;  he 
had  only  to  say  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  was  sorry  for  it.  He  would 
not  go  further  than  to  regret  that  his  well-meant  advice  had  given  offence. 
But  his  failure  made  him  wretched  and  disenchanted  him  with  Essex. 
We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  disapproved  of  the  system  of  the 
Cecils,  who  really  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  illiberal,  and  it  is  likely 
that,  as  he  says,  he  hoped  too  much  from  Essex,  who  had  a  hearty  dislike 
of  repression  and  no  jealous  wish  to  keep  court  favour  in  a  narrow  circle, 
since  he  wished  for  a  large  following  of  worthy  men.  If  he  had  been 
capable  of  a  successful  pronunciamiento,  he  would  have  proclaimed  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  would  have  been  safer  in  England  than  in 
Holland,  and  he  would  have  strained  existing  institutions  less  than  the 
civil  war  and  all  its  consequences.  Yet  all  authorities  seem  agreed  that 
it  was  well  the  government  crushed  him.  Dr.  Abbott  only  hints  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  not  too  crazy  to  be  worth  punishing,  all  the  more  because 
he  thinks  Bacon  exaggerates  his  crime.  Whether  when  Essex  went 
into  the  city  he  meant  to  raise  a  sedition  or  no.  Bacon  honestly  believed 
that  he  did  mean  the  only  thing  a  reasonable  man  in  his  place  could 
have  meant,  and  he  honestly  agreed  with  the  view  of  the  council  that 
they  could  not  have  been  forcibly  displaced  without  danger  to  the  royal 
person.  He  did  no  more  than  his  duty  if  he  was  to  appear  against  Essex 
at  all ;  if  he  had  not  volunteered  to  do  his  best  if  called  upon,  the  Cecils 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in  shelving  him.  He  would  have  had  to 
*  put  his  ambition  upon  his  pen '  while  heavily  in  debt,  without  any 
'  place  to  command  pens  and  wits  '  (which,  no  doubt,  was  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  in  his  own  mind  when  he  proposed  to  his  cousin  to  retire  to 
Cambridge  with  two  men) ;  he  might  not  have  been  recompensed  for 
his  loyalty  when  Southampton  was  in  favour  with  James.  He  could 
scarcely  have  fared  worse  than  he  did;  he  had  spent  ten  years  upon 
Essex,  and,  for  his  own  interests  and  for  the  public  good,  the  time  had 
been  worse  than  wasted;  when  he  turned  upon  him  and  persisted  in 
serving  the  queen  even  against  the  patron  who  had  disappointed  him,  he 
committed  himself  for  eleven  years  to  close  dependence  upon  his  cousin, 
whom  he  hated  as  much  as  he  could  hate  any  man,  and  he  certainly 
offended  contemporary  opinion. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  Dr.  Abbott's  book  is  the  way  in  which  he 
traces  the  conflict  between  Bacon's  ambition  as  a  thinker  and  his  ambition 
as  a  courtier,  through  the  different  '  devices '  which  he  invented  during 
the  earlier  time  of  his  connexion  with  Essex.  One  of  them  turns  upon  a 
deeper  question,  whether  a  man  is  to  live  for  himself,  or  serve  the 
public.  For  Bacon  this  was  hardly  a  question,  hardly  a  temptation  ;  he 
knew  the  attractions  of  a  life  such  as  Gray  led  without  effort,  and  Pattison 
attained  after  many  struggles,  but  the  impulse  to  be  of  use,  to  impart  or  to 
infuse  himself,  was  too  strong  for  him  to  yield  to  them.  He  was  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  he  had  spent  more  time  upon  law  and  politics  than 
a  man  with  gifts  like  his  could  profitably  spend ;  but  there  is  little  reason 
for  us  to  echo  his  self-reproaches,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him  with  the 
superfluous  diligence  of  Dr.  Abbott.     Bacon  did  his  best  for  the  world, 
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both  as  a  publicist  and  as  a  philosopher.     Even  as  a  publicist  he  was  re- 
markably gifted ;  his  advice  to   Queen   Elizabeth   in   1584   anticipated 
almost  exactly  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question  which  was  reached 
in  1688 ;  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  he  might  have  been  as 
wise  and  as  influential  a  pamphleteer  as  Halifax.     Living  when  he  did, 
he  wrote  memorials  and  not  pamphlets ;  he  was  not  influential  though 
he  was  wise.     Dr.  Abbott,  who,  like  most  historians,^  is  rather  given  to 
accept  the  person — of  history — is  shocked  and  surprised  that  he  should 
have  gone  on  giving  good  advice  that  was  not  acted  upon,  and  that  he 
should  have  gone  on  magnifying  the  prerogative  when  he  found  that 
James  was  not  a  Solomon.     For  that  matter  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  look  for  a  Chatham  in  any  of  James's  parliaments.     James,  after  all, 
had  as  much  intellect  and  character  as  Louis  XIII.     The  difference  was 
that  the  French  monarchy  found  or  made  the  opportunity  of  conducting 
great  national  enterprises.     Under  the  first  two  Stuarts  the  prerogative 
which  was  asserted  bond  fide  in  the  interest  of  the  state  was  exerted 
mainly  in  the  interest,  the  corrupt  interest,  of  the  court ;  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  England  had  no  rational  foreign  policy  until  the  mis- 
adventures of  the  *  Winter  King '  gave  her  a  dynastic  interest  in  the  long 
agony  of  Germany.     Even  then  the  commons  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  renewing  the  predatory  war  with  Spain  ;  they  had  no  more 
idea  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  power  than  the  court ;  they  were  obstructive, 
not  constructive.     Bacon's  views  of  a  liberal  monarchy  are  of  course 
purely  of  historical  interest,  but  they  have  the  merits  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  the  '  Instauration.'    The  great  fault  of  both  is  unreality  ;  we  feel 
that   Bacon  is   trying  to   make   speculative  cleverness  do  the  work  of 
practical  tact  and  experience.     He  feels  his  limitation ;  instead  of  making 
experiments  he  suggests  them  ;  he  does  not  wish  to  rule  so  much  as  to 
influence  rulers,  not  to  philosophise  so  much  as  to  furnish  a  method  for  all 
future  philosophers.     He  undervalues  the  successful  and  skilful  effort    of 
Cecil  and  Cranfield,  just  as  he  undervalues  the  isolated  discoveries  of  con- 
temporary physicists  ;  his  notion  that  the  judges  on  circuit  are  to  be 
missionaries  to  spread  the  power  of  the  king,  carries  us  back  at  least  as  far 
as  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.     He  overleaps  the  precedents  of  the 
Hundred  Years  war,  just  as  he  overleaps  Aristotle  and  all  the  house  of 
Socrates,  to  return  to  Democritus  and  the  lonians.     And  after  all  he 
never  misses  the  root  of  the  matter  :  science,  if  it  was  to  be  reconstructed, 
would  have  to  be  reconstructed  by  carefully  compared  observations  and 
experiments  ;  if  the  monarchy  was  to  be  saved,  it  would  have  to  be  saved 
by  conducting  large  popular  enterprises — by  choice,  a  great  protestant 
war.     Bacon  was  much  more  anxious   that   James   should   reduce   his 
expenses  than  that  he  should  acquire  a  revenue  independent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  he  wished  to  see  parliament  trusted,  and  he  believed  that  no  highly 
taxed  community  could  retain  its  military  spirit.     He  was  much  more 
zealous  for  public  improvement  for  its  own  sake  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  was  also,  it  may  be  said,  more  liberal ;  and  this  is 
his  excuse  for  preferring,  as  he  certainly  did  prefer,  a  man  like  Buckingham 

*  One  cannot  tell  why  historians  are  called  to  rejoice  that  Pym  conquered  Strafford, 
more  than  that  Mazarin  conquered  De  Eetz  and  Cond6,  or  than  that  De  Morny  conquered 
Thiers,  and  Bismarck  Lasker. 
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to  men  like  Cecil  and  Coke.  They  were  able  and  competent,  but  they 
were  jealous  and  narrow.  Buckingham  was  shallow,  but  he  was  honestly 
for  doing  things  in  a  large  and  handsome  way. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  over-pathetic  about  Bacon's  subservience  to  Buckingham 
because  he  assumes  that  it  was  the  business  of  courts  of  equity  to  do  what 
was  ideally  right ;  it  would  be  nearer  the  fact  to  say  that  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  see  that  no  one  was  treated  harshly :  the  maxim  Summumjus  summa, 
injuria  works  both  ways,  positively  and  negatively,  and  in  both  ways  equity 
was  the  remedy ;  courts  of  equity,  while  they  were  free,  were  courts  of  con- 
ciliation ;  probably  nobody  was  shocked  but  Dr.  Stewart's  nephew,  when 
Bacon  sent  the  case  between  him  and  his  uncle  to  arbitration,  after  deciding 
it,  as  we  should  say,  rightly.  Dr.  Stewart  was  an  influential  man  ;  he  had 
only  treated  his  nephew  as  lords  treated  their  wards  :  very  likely  the  judg- 
ment was  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  If  on  this  point  Dr.  Abbott  is  too 
severe,  no  writer  has  been  more  lenient  or  reasonable  in  dealing  with  the 
charge  of  corruption.  He  fully  admits  that  Bacon  did  not  deliberately 
sell  his  decisions,  and  that  his  contemporaries  in  practice  though  not  in 
theory  habitually  condoned  everything  or  almost  everything  else.  He 
was  lavish,  he  was  greedy  as  well  as  generous,  he  was  careless  and  un- 
lucky. He  was  made  an  example  of — he  felt  an  example  ought  to  be 
made — but  he  could  never  understand  why  loss  of  office  was  not  enough  ; 
his  business  had  been  to  do  justice,  and  upon  the  whole  he  had  done  it — to 
serve  the  king,  and  he  had  served  him  ;  he  would  have  been  much  sur- 
prised that  Dr.  Abbott  or  any  other  man  should  think  his  case  worse  than 
Yelverton's,  who  really  seems  to  have  endangered  the  prerogative  in 
order  to  curry  favour  for  himself  in  the  city. 

But  Dr.  Abbott  is  always  surprised  that  Bacon  really  habitually 
thought  himself  a  good  man ;  because  we  see  him  in  the  '  Commentarius 
Solutus '  wrong  side  out.  Dr.  Abbott  cannot  help  insisting  that  there  we  see 
the  real  man  ;  and  yet  Bacon  was  always  courteous,  generous,  dignified  ;  he 
was  not  cruel  or  vindictive  or  treacherous,  he  was  no  swearer,  reveller,  or 
fornicator  ;  he  was  always  zealously  labouring  for  the  public  good.  Of 
how  many  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Fletcher  can  we 
say  as  much  ?  The  worst  we  can  say  is  that  he  treated  Essex  as  Essex 
could  not  have  treated  him,  and  that  he  was  of  set  purpose  rather  too 
sarcastic,  wishing  to  shine  at  other  men's  expense,  and  that  with  all  his 
pains  he  was  always  a  little  ridiculous  at  court — the  true-bred  courtiers 
laughed  at  him  as  they  had  laughed  at  Ealeigh.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
laid  to  his  charge  that  he  did  not  spend  the  year  in  which  he  was  work- 
ing his  way  to  woolsack  in  an  attempt  to  write  a  '  Natural  History ' 
single-handed,  though  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  himself  *  fitter  to 
hold  a  book  than  to  play  a  part,'  and  though  Dr.  Abbott  is  inclined  to 
accept  the  attempt  as  an  expiation  for  the  experiences  which  enriched 
the  essays.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  intervals  of  official  hfe  Bacon 
carried  the  '  Instauration '  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  by  him  in  his  day. 
He  worked  at  the  possible  parts  of  his  scheme  over  and  over  again,  till  he 
made  them  perfect.  The  only  loss  there  may  possibly  be  to  regret  is  that 
of  the  prodromi;  they  might  have  been  better  and  more  stimulating 
than  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  '  Century  of  Inventions,'  or  they  might 
not.  G.  A.  SiMcox. 
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The  First  and  Second  Battles  of  Newbury.    By  Walter  Money,  F.S.A. 
2nd  edition.     (London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall.) 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Money's  work  has  received  sufficient 
encouragement  to  warrant  him  in  issuing  a  second  edition.  The  two 
battles  of  Newbury  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  special  eluci- 
dation, and  that  elucidation  could  only  fitly  come  from  one  who,  like  the 
author,  resides  on  the  spot,  and  is  as  familiar  with  the  evidence  of  buried 
skeletons  and  cannon-balls  as  he  is  with  that  of  pamphlets  and  news- 
letters. 

Of  the  two  battles,  the  first  is  confessedly  more  difficult  to  follow,  the 
information  which  we  have  being  very  insufficient,  and  leaving  much  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  If  in  some  respects  I  have  come  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Money,  I  have  only  reached  my  conclusions  after  long  correspondence 
with  him,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  battle-field  under  his  helpful  guidance. 
In  the  course  of  that  correspondence,  many  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
me  broke  down  through  the  objections  which  his  local  knowledge  sug- 
gested, and  my  final  conclusions  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  him  quite  as  much  as  from  myself,  though  I  do  not  know  how  far 
he  would  be  inclined  to  accept  them. 

The  general  plan  of  the  battle  is  clear  enough.  The  parliamentary 
army  had  to  push  its  way  towards  London  along  a  ridge  running  east  and 
west,  with  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  in  which  Newbury  is  situated,  on 
its  left  hand,  and  the  valley  of  the  En  Brook  on  its  right.  This  ridge 
threw  out  spurs  on  either  side,  each  of  which  formed  a  defensible  posi- 
tion. The  king's  army  was,  as  Mr.  Money  has  shown,  drawn  up  across 
the  ridge  on  its  eastern  end  at  break  of  day,  whilst  Essex  advanced 
against  it  from  the  west. 

Of  the  main  attack,  Mr.  Money's  account  is  admirable,  but  there  are 
two  flank  movements  of  no  slight  importance,  one  of  which  is  inaccurately 
described  by  him,  whilst  the  other  is  entirely  omitted. 

The  first  movement  is  that  which  is  probably,  next  to  the  death  of 
Falkland,  the  best  known  incident  in  the  battle — the  repulse  of  the 
royalist  cavalry  by  two  city  regiments  of  infantry.  This  is  put  by  Mr. 
Money  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whereas  it  took  place  early 
in  the  morning,  and  can,  I  think,  be  identified  with  the  fight  on  the 
*  little  heath  '  described  by  Lord  Digby,  whose  account  finds  no  place  in 
Mr.  Money's  narrative,  though  the  identification  rests  on  grounds  which 
I  have  evolved  out  of  Mr.  Money's  instructive  correspondence. 

The  stout  resistance  of  the  two  regiments  of  London  trained  bands 
probably  saved  the  day.  The  aim  of  the  royalist  cavalry  was  to  get  at 
the  parliamentary  rear,  in  order  to  throw  it  in  disorder  whilst  the  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  army  was  striving  to  establish  itself  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  Another  similar  movement  later 
in  the  day  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  frustrated  by  Skippon,  receives 
no  notice  from  Mr.  Money.  Concerning  the  main  struggle  on  the  ridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  readers  will  find  full  and  accurate  information,  till  at 
last,  carried  away  by  his  parliamentary  enthusiasm,  he  makes  the  battle 
end  in  something  very  like  a  clear  victory  for  Essex. 
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*  Meteor-like,'  he  says  (p.  55),  *  Eupert  flashes  from  one  point  of 
the  position  to  another,  and  is  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight;  but  nothing  can  keep  back  his  fierce  assailants.  Old  Skippon, 
who  had  coolly  watched  the  progress  of  the  advance,  calls  on  his  men  to 
*'  charge  !  "  An  enthusiastic  cheer  answers  the  order  ;  and  with  an  im- 
petuosity not  to  be  resisted,  Stapleton's  mailed  cuirassiers  cleave  their 
way  through  the  royal  squadrons,  and  gallantly  clear  the  ridge,  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  pour  up  the  ascent,  the  head  of  the  royalist 
column  is  overwhelmed,  and  the  battle  virtually  won.' 

This  is  all  very  exhilarating,  though  even  the  shouts  and  charges  go 
a,  little  beyond  the  record  ;  but  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  is  distinctly 
untrue  that  *  the  battle  '  was  *  virtually  won.'  Charles's  troops  had  been 
pushed  back  a  little,  but  when  the  two  armies  lay  down  to  rest  on  the 
blood-stained  field,  they  still  barred  the  way  to  London.  Unless  the 
way  to  London  were  open,  and  that  speedily,  Essex,  in  default  of  some 
daring  and  unexpected  manoeuvre,  must  surrender.  Food  was  running 
short  with  him,  and  he  could  not  hold  out  long. 

What  converted  a  dubious  struggle  into  a  success  of  a  certain  kind  was 
Charles's  retreat  in  the  night-time.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ask  why 
it  was  that  Charles  drew  back.  To  an  army  strong  in  cavalry,  the 
position  occupied  by  the  royalists  at  nightfall  was  almost  identical  with 
that  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  They  had  failed,  as  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  fail,  in  checking  the  enemy's  advance  amongst 
the  enclosed  grounds,  but  the  next  morning  the  enemy  would  have  to 
advance  over  the  open  common  known  as  Newbury  Wash.  The  next 
day's  battle  would  be  fought  under  circumstances  far  more  in  Charles's 
favour  than  the  battle  which  was  just  over. 

No  doubt  Charles's  army  was  to  some  extent  demoralised.  The  bravest 
cavalry  leaders  had  fallen,  and  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  two 
London  regiments  on  open  ground  must  have  startled  their  assailants. 
Still,  some  better  explanation  is  needed,  and  that  explanation  is  afforded 
by  the  statement  of  Lord  Digby — not  Lord  George  Digby,  as  Mr.  Money, 
following  the  common  mistake  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
calls  him — that  powder  was  running  short.  No  doubt  Byron  was  incre- 
dulous, but  the  fact  is  witnessed  to  by  a  passage  in  the  *  Perfect  Diurnal ' 
of  September  23.  That  parliamentary  newspaper  says  of  the  royalists 
that  *  before  half  the  fight  was  over  their  powder  and  shot  was  so  far 
spent,  that  they  were  not  able  to  answer  us  one  shot  for  three.' 

It  is  true  that  powder  and  shot  were  of  less  importance  in  those  days 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  that  the  great  guns  especially  did  little 
execution.  Yet  the  knowledge  that  powder  was  running  short  would  be 
quite  enough  to  turn  hesitation  into  a  resolution  to  withdraw.  Essex 
owed  his  escape  from  an  almost  desperate  position,  partly  to  the  bravery 
of  his  infantry,  but  also  to  the  inferior  organisation  of  the  royalist  armies. 

The  interest  of  the  second  battle  is  even  greater  when  it  is  considered 
as  part  of  a  campaign,  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  military  tactician. 
Defects  in  organisation  together  with  causes  of  a  political  nature  brought 
a  campaign  which,  when  it  opened,  had  every  promise  of  success  for  the 
parliamentary  armies,  within  measurable  distance  of  a  great  disaster. 
Mr.  Money's  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  but 

c  c  2 
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with  the  battle,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  combat,  his  local 
knowledge  has  served  him  well,  and  though  he  is  still  rather  too  much 
inclined  to  piece  out  the  scanty  information  of  eye-witnesses,  he  repre- 
sents the  main  facts  which  they  relate  with  a  clearness  which  only  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  ground  would  render  possible. 

Every  advantage,  however,  has  its  accompanying  disadvantage,  and 
whilst  a  writer  who  lives  at  Newbury  knows  much  of  which  a  writer 
living  in  London  is  ignorant,  a  London  writer  has  constant  access  to  a 
store  of  materials  which  can  only  come  occasionally  under  the  eye  of 
even  a  diligent  student  whose  residence  is  at  Newbury.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Money  has  omitted  to  notice  or  has  noticed  very 
insufficiently  three  very  important  sources  of  information. 

First  comes  a  letter  from  Lord  Digby  to  Prince  Kupert,  written  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle.  This  letter  indeed  is,  as  Mr.  Money 
knows,  printed  by  Warburton,  but  all  the  more  interesting  part  is  in 
cipher,  which  Warburton  did  not  even  try  to  read,  though  it  is  easily 
made  intelligible  by  means  of  other  deciphered  letters  in  the  sama 
volume.  Then  we  have  an  important  despatch  of  "Waller's  preserved  in 
D'Ewes's  Diary,  and  thirdly  there  is  the  most  important  series  of  depo- 
sitions taken  by  Tate's  committee  in  December  and  January,  which  are 
now  amongst  the  Domestic  State  Papers,  but  which  were  unfortunately 
discovered  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  collec- 
tion of  documents  edited  by  Professor  Masson  for  the  Camden  Society. 
From  this  collection,  Mr.  Money,  curiously  enough,  prints  one  of 
Cromwell's  two  depositions,  while  he  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
existence  of  any  more. 

The  battle,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  attack  by  the  parliamentarians 
from  two  sides  on  the  royalist  position  to  the  north  of  the  Kennet. 
Digby's  letter  informs  us  of  the  confident  expectations  of  the  royalists 
and  of  their  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Waller's  despatch 
leads  me  to  think — I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Money's  opinion  on  the 
point^ — that  the  flank  march  by  which  the  western  attack  was  preluded 
extended  rather  further  south  than  appears  on  Mr.  Money's  excellent 
map,  and  passed  over  Wickham  Heath.  This  is,  however,  an  insig- 
nificant matter  as  compared  with  the  great  question  of  Manchester's 
failure  to  perform  his  promise  of  attacking  on  the  east  simultaneously 
with  the  attack  by  Balfour  and  Skippon  on  the  west.  Cromwell  charged 
him  with  failing  to  carry  out  his  engagement.  Mr.  Money's  comment  is 
contained  in  a  note  to  p.  120. 

'  Cromwell,'  he  writes,  '  in  his  charge  against  Manchester,  says  that 
the  earl  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fall  on  until  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
set ;  but  this  differs  from  other  accounts  of  the  battle,  whether  royalist 
or  parliamentarian,  which  state  that  Manchester  made  his  attack  not. 
later  than  4  p.m.' 

Mr.  Money  would  hardly  have  written  this  if  he  had  seen  the  deposi- 
tions, which,  though  they  proceeded,  it  is  true,  from  men  who  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  altogether,  took  Cromwell's  view  of  the  matter,  yet  ex- 
hibit that  substantial  agreement  in  the  midst  of  minor  discrepancies^ 
which  points  to  something  very  different  from  preconcerted  falsehood. 

Captain  Kawlins,  for  instance,  states  that  he  *  heard  Major-general 
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Crawford  and  the  Scoutmaster-general  [Watson]  to  earnestly  press  the 
earl  of  Manchester  that  as  those  forces  were  now  engaged  in  fight  with  the 
enemy  on  Speen  side,'  i.e.  on  the  western  side,  *  so  that  his  lordship  would 
fall  on  this  side  likewise  ;  and  with  that  Major  [-general]  Crawford  did  after- 
wards come  again  to  persuade  the  earl  of  Manchester  to  give  him  leave  to 
fall  on,  and  the  same  day  about  a  little  after  sunset.  Major-general  Craw- 
ford being  ready  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  the  earl  of  Manchester  sent  this 
examinate  unto  him  to  countermand  his  falling  on  the  enemy. '  Ultimately, 
according  to  another  deposition  of  Watson's,  the  attack  was  made  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunset — sunset  being  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at 
4.23.  Judge- advocate  Weaver  says  that  Manchester  did  not  fall  on  as 
soon  as  the  other  side  was  engaged.  Colonel  Norton  says  that  he  saw  the 
guns  of  the  western  attack  firing  about  three  o'clock,  and  begged  Man- 
chester to  engage.  Manchester,  he  adds,  sent  to  stop  Crawford,  who  sent 
earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  entreat  the  earl  to  allow  him  to  attack.  Upon 
which,  Norton  pressed  his  commander  to  give  permission.  Orders  were 
at  last  given  about  half  an  hour  or  a  little  more  before  night.  This,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  twilight,  would  be  a  battle  after  sunset,  and 
therefore  tallies  reasonably  enough  with  Watson's  statement. 

Even  Crawford,  whose  narrative  Mr.  Money  had  before  him,  tells  much 
the  same  tale,  and  Crawford,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  most  un- 
willing witness  against  Manchester.  '  So,'  says  Crawford  (Quarrd  of 
Manchester  and  Cromwell,  50),  '  that  time  the  earl  of  Manchester  did 
continue  in  his  very  great  toiling  to  prepare  the  falling  upon  the  enemy 
in  and  near  Dolman's  house,'  i.e.  Shaw  House,  '  and  above  500  com- 
manded musketeers,  commanded  for  falling  on  first  as  forlorn  hope, 
which  to  the  amazement  of  the  enemy  w^ere  several  times  drawn  on  and 
off ;  and  at  last  they  fell  on.' 

After  this  Cromwell's  anxiety  to  get  Manchester  excluded  from  a  com- 
mand in  the  New  Model  can  hardly  surprise  any  one. 

Samuel  E.  Gaediner. 

History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America. 
By  0.  W.  Baird,  D.D.     2  vols.     (New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.  1885.) 

In  his  '  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,'  Dr.  Charles 
Baird  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered  a  new  subject,  and  of  having 
WTitten  a  book  that  was  really  wanted.  His  father.  Dr.  Eobert  Baird, 
gave  a  chapter  on  the  Huguenot  settlers  in  his  serviceable  account  of 
'  Eeligion  in  the  United  States  of  America,'  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1844  ;  but  his  sketch  was  too  slight  to  be  of  much  value.  M.  Charles 
Weiss,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  Eefugies  Protestants  de  France  '  (Paris,  1853), 
is  more  diffuse ;  but  most  of  his  facts  are  derived  from  Eobert  Baird. 
The  American  translation  of  W^eiss  (New  York,  1854)  contains  a  special 
appendix  on  the  emigration  to  the  United  States — an  intolerable  medley 
of  trivialities  and  contradictions,  with  some  few  useful  facts.  An  earlier 
work,  entitled  '  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,'  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1843,  adds  very 
little  to  our  information  on  the  subject.  Yet  these  were  practically  the 
only  books  dealing  with  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  America  until  Dr. 
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Charles  Baird  (whom  we  have  carefully  to  distmguish  from  his  brother, 
Professor  Henry  M.  Baird,  the  author  of  a  '  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots ')  undertook  the  task  of  exploring  the  original  sources  of  the 
history  among  the  archives  of  the  several  states  and  churches  of  America, 
not  to  speak  of  a  multitude  of  collections  of  private  papers  and  documents 
in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  the  refugees.  He  has  worked  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  and  has  had  his  correspondents  in  other  places, 
such  as  Ley  den  and  Geneva,  where  there  are  special  records  bearing  upon 
his  subject.  These  labours  have  occupied  Dr.  Baird  for  some  twelve  years, 
and  the  result  of  them  is  a  book  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  final 
authority  within  the  limits  to  which  the  writer  has  confined  himself. 

After  an  introduction  treating  of  the  partly  Huguenot  settlements  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  Florida  (1555-1565),  which  were  soon  broken 
up,  Dr.  Baird  relates  the  emigration  to  the  French  colonies,  Acadia  and 
Canada  (ch.  i.),  and  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies  (ch.  iii.)  The 
Huguenots  here  were  exposed  to  much  the  same  sort  of  difiiculties  as  in 
the  mother-country,  and  their  settlements  virtually  came  to  an  end  at 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
the  colonists  in  foreign  dependencies,  such  as  New  Netherland,  where 
Dr.  Baird  traces  their  fortunes  (ch.  ii.)  down  to  the  date  of  its  annexation 
by  England  (1664).  Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  revocation  of  the  edict  in  1685,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
measure  upon  the  different  provinces  of  France.  Dr.  Baird  makes  a 
minute  examination  of  the  various  Huguenot  churches,  and  is  able  to 
track  to  their  homes  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  refugees  in 
America.  As  the  emigrants  mostly  passed  through  England  on  their 
way,  we  are  next  given  an  account  of  the  arrangements  made  in  this 
country  for  their  reception  and  despatch  (ch.  ix.)  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  the  ocean  passage  and  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  refugees  in  America.  The  present  history  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  colonies  of  New  England,  the  middle  and  southern  provinces 
being  reserved  for  another  work  with  which  Dr.  Baird  promises  to 
supplement  the  volumes  before  us.  Here  we  have  to  do  only  with 
Boston  and  some  sporadic  settlements  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
together  with  two  special  colonies  planted  almost  entirely  by  Huguenots, 
at  New  Oxford  in  the  inner  regions  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  district  of  Rhode  Island.  Both  these  plantations,  however,  were 
unsuccessful,  and  were  very  soon  destroyed,  one  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
other  by  an  attack  of  unfriendly  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
real  and  permanent  '  refuge  '  of  the  Huguenots  was  not  in  any  distinct 
colonies  of  their  ow^n,  but  scattered,  often  in  insignificant  numbers,  through 
the  towns  already  growing  up  with  an  English  population.  Among 
these,  though  their  churches  have  mostly  become  extinct,  the  presence  of 
the  Huguenots  is  still  clearly  discernible  in  the  French  surnames  they 
bear,  and  in  the  loyal  traditions  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees. 

Dr.  Baird  is  weakest  when  he  touches  upon  the  general  history  of  the 
time  with  which  he  deals.  He  writes  too  exclusively  as  a  protestant 
partisan,  wholly  intolerant  of  the  catholics  whose  policy  he  does  not 
attempt  to  understand.  But  readers  will  not  go  to  his  book  for  the 
general  history  ;   they  will   expect,   and  will  find  in  it,  a  collection  of 
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materials,  amassed  with  marvellous  industry,  and  bearing  not  only  upon 
the  different  settlements  of  the  Huguenots  in  America,  but  with  still 
greater  minuteness  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  families  who  fled 
thither  from  France  under  pressure  of  religious  troubles.  To  the  student 
of  Huguenot  antiquities  and  genealogy  both  in  France  and  America  these 
volumes  will  form  a  storehouse  of  valuable  matter-;  while  no  student 
who  recognises  the  share  taken  by  the  refugees  in  the  building  up  of 
American,  society  can  afford  to  disregard  Dr.  Baird's  straightforward 
narrative  of  its  first  beginnings. 

E.  L.  Poole. 


Berlin  und  Wien  in  den  Jahren  1846-1852.  Politische  Privatbriefe  des 
damaligen  K.  Sachsischen  Legations- Secretars  Karl  Friedrioh 
Geafen  Vitzthum  von  Eckstadt.  Mit  einem  Vorworte  von  Dr. 
Kael  MtJLLER.     (Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Cotta,  1886.) 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  Count  Vitzthum,  a  diplomatist  of  long  standing, 
and  of  an  experience  more  varied  than  is  nowadays  usual  in  his  pro- 
fession, has  transferred  to  a  literary  friend  the  '  responsibility '  for  the 
publication  of  these  letters,  and  the  not  very  onerous  task  of  writing  a 
preface  to  them.  Dr.  Karl  Miiller  is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  observation 
that,  in  the  matter  of  reminiscences  of  the  year  1848  and  its  revolutions, 
the  radicals,  or  at  least  the  liberals,  have  mostly  had  it  their  own  way :  even 
when  so  transparently  sincere  a  democrat  as  A.  Meissner,  whose  recent 
autobiography  in  part  covers  the  same  ground  as  Count  Vitzthum's  letters, 
holds  up  the  medal,  one  has  a  natural  curiosity  for  the  reverse.  Count 
Vitzthum's  diplomatic  reminiscences  date  back  slightly  further  than  the 
fall  of  Metternich ;  and  his  first  mention  of  Bismarck  is  an  anecdote,  ac- 
cording to  which,  when  in  November  1848  it  was  proposed  to  Frederick 
William  IV  to  confer  a  Prussian  portfolio  upon  his  brother's  present 
chancellor,  the  king  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  paper :  *  A  red  reactionary  ; 
smells  of  blood ;  to  be  employed  later  on.'  But  though  in  the  crisis 
of  1850  Count  Vitzthum's  sympathies  were  entirely  Austrian,  it  is  logi- 
cal enough  that  he  should  have  been  converted  to  Bismarckism,  with 
which  his  own  political  ideas  have  an  affinity  under  the  circumstances 
not  a  little  curious.  When  twenty- six  years  of  age,  Count  Vitzthum  was 
in  1845  named  secretary  of  the  Saxon  legation  at  Berlin,  where  he 
witnessed  the  constitutional  struggles  accompanying  the  meeting  of  the 
first  general  Prussian  Landtag  of  which  Vincke  was  the  hero,  and  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  strong  aristocratic  monarchy  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  young  observer.  He  was  moved  to  Vienna  in  1847,  and  here,  in 
the  last  days  of  Metternich,  he  found  the  senilis  marasmus,  for  which 
there  seemed  no  cure  but  war,  in  full  progress.  Then  came  the  revolu- 
tion and  its  overthrow,  of  which  Count  Vitzthum,  who  remained  at  his 
post  even  when  the  court  had  withdrawn  to  Innsbruck,  gives  an  extremely 
graphic  account.  The  Saxon  legation  had  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its 
anxieties  in  those  strange  days.  Among  the  former  perhaps  rather  than 
the  latter  was  the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  Eobert  Blum.  Count  Vitz- 
thum wrote  home  rather  airily  that  the  legation  did  its  best  *  to  save  the 
man ; '  had  the  effect  of  Blum's  execution  and  the  deference  paid  by  the 
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Saxon  government  to  public  feeling  on  the  subject  been  foreseen,  that 
best  might  possibly  have  been  bettered.  The  final  recovery  of  Vienna 
by  Windischgratz  and  Jellacid,  followed  by  the  repentance  of  la  grande 
prostituee  (as  Count  Vitzthum  takes  it  upon  himself  to  call  his  Nineveh) 
in  the  arms  of  the  Croatians,  together  with  the  triumphs  of  Eadetzky  in 
Italy,  and  the  overthrow,  complete  though  not  altogether  glorious,  of  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  produced  for  the  time  in  the  writer  of  these  letters 
an  ardent  belief  in  Austria's  star.  Schwarzenberg,  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  became  the  man  of  the  situation ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
Siebzigmillionenreich,  an  empire  under  Habsburg  headship  and  including 
the  non- German  dominions  and  expectancies  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
became  the  programme  of  the  future.  These  passages  of  Count  Vitzthum 's 
confidential  letters  to  his  mother  and  uncle  possess  considerable  historical 
interest.  Olmiitz,  which  in  the  pages  of  patriotic  Prussian  historians 
naturally  enough  figures  as  the  hour  of  Prussia's  deepest  humiliation,  is 
here  primarily  regarded  as  Austria's  lost  opportunity ;  and  Kussia  is 
designated  as  the  power  whose  influence  prevented  a  war  which  might 
have  ended  in  the  establishment  of  an  empire  reaching  from  the  Weser 
to  Salonica.  In  other  words,  the  conciliatory  attitude  which  at  the  last 
moment  Prussia  adopted,  or  was  induced  to  adopt,  spoilt  the  grand 
design  of  Schwarzenberg ;  and  a  peculiar  significance  thus  attaches  to  the 
speech  delivered  in  the  Prussian  second  chamber  on  3  Dec.  1850  by 
M.  de  Bismarck,  in  which  the  orator  declared  that  the  Prussian  army 
would  never  allow  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  revolution,  and  that 
even  were  it  called  upon  to  evacuate  Hesse  it  would  not  consider  its 
honour  to  have  been  thereby  impaired.  At  the  Dresden  conferences 
which  followed,  Schwarzenberg  still  seemed  master  of  the  situation,  but 
less  than  a  year  after  their  close  he  died.  Count  Vitzthum's  letters, 
which  came  to  an  end  with  his  removal  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  do  not  close  without  a  prophetic  declaration,  that 
both  the  Prussian  and  the  German  problem  could  only  be  settled  by  a 
war  compared  with  which  the  events  of  1848  would  seem  to  the  next 
generation  like  a  prelude  to  one  of  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer's  melodramas. 
At  Olmiitz,  in  1850,  Manteuflfel  was  said  to  have  claimed  credit  for  him- 
self as  having  opened  the  eyes  of  King  Frederick  William  IV,  through  his 
minister  of  war,  Stockhausen,  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Prussian 
army.     The  mistake  took  some  time  to  correct,  but  it  was  corrected. 

Count  Vitzthum's  letters,  written  throughout  with  the  genial  kindliness 
and  the  lettered  grace  which  have  always  distinguished  the  old  families  of 
Saxony,  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in 
days  that  seem  already  far  distant.  The  new  era  began  rather  sooner 
on  the  Spree  than  on  the  Danube  ;  and  the  young  secretary  of  legation, 
who  preferred  the  salon  of  Princess  Schonburg  to  Mielenz's  restaurant, 
thought  politics  less  dicollet&s  at  Vienna  than  at  Berlin.  But  Metter- 
nich's  days  had  all  but  passed  ;  and  though  Schwarzenberg's  sway  was 
probably  even  more  absolutist  than  his,  there  was  nothing  mysterious  in 
the  statecraft  of  the  great  minister  of  Francis  Joseph.  Prefixed  to  the 
letters  in  this  volume  is  a  *  fragment '  on  Metternich,  written  by  Count 
Vitzthum  only  last  year  as  a  reminiscence  of  a  meeting  with  the  prince  at 
Dresden  in  1858,  which  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked.     The  *  appre- 
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ciation  '  of  Mettemicli's  statesmanship  in  this  fragment  is  interesting,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  holds  that  the  greatest  of  evils  in 
politics  is  weakness,  and  that  Metternich's  moderation  in  1815,  and  his 
thirty-three  years  of  peace  policy  afterwards,  prepared  Austria's  humilia- 
tion. But  I  have  room  merely  for  a  fragment  of  the  fragment,  a  passage 
from  Metternich's  narrative  to  Count  Vitzthum  of  the  famous  interview 
with  Napoleon  on  28  June  1813,  in  the  Marcolini  palace,  which  the 
prince  had  just  been  revisiting.  (By  the  way,  Metternich's  report  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  could  hardly  have  been  dated  26  June.)  It  will  be 
remembered  how  at  one  point  in  the  ten  hours'  interview  Napoleon  threw 
down  his  hat,  in  order  to  see  whether  Prince  Metternich  would  feel  inclined 
to  pick  it  up. 

'  "  The  hat  I  left  lying  on  the  ground,  but  the  glove  which  morally 
speaking  he  threw  down  to  my  emperor,  I  picked  up ;  he  knew  me  too 
well  to  deceive  himself  as  to  that." 

*  The  prince  also  told  me,  with  an  indescribable  smile  and  perceptible 
enjoyment,  two  of  his  best  repartees  on  the  occasion.  When  the  imperial 
actor  had  discovered  that  sentimentalities  made  no  impression,  the  com- 
mediante,  as  Pius  VII  called  him,  changed  into  the  tragediante,  and 
exclaimed.  Eh  bien,  puisqice  vous  voulez  la  guerre,  vous  Vaurez  !  Je  ferai 
la  guerre,  une  guerre  d' extermination  I  Prince  Metternich  tranquilly 
replied,  Permettez-moi,  sire,  d'ouvrir  les  partes  et  les  fenetres  afin  que 
tout  le  monde  vous  entende :  vous  jugerez  vous-mSme  de  Veffet  que  vos 
paroles  produiront  sur  vos  marechaux.  And  when  hereupon  the  emperor 
accused  his  marshals  and  the  French  in  general  of  ingratitude,  and  called 
out,  J'ai  toujours  m&nag&  le  sang  francais,  et  quand  il  fallait  sacrifier 
des  hom7nes,  c'dtaient  les  Polonais  et  les  Allemands  que  j' employ ais,  the 
prince  made  a  bow  and  said  coldly,  Je  vous  remercie  pour  les  Allemands, 
sire  I ' 

On  leaving  the  palace,  Metternich  was  accompanied  to  his  carriage  by 
Berthier  as  marechal  du  palais.  The  prince  held  his  peace  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat  and  closed  the  carriage -door. 

'  Then,  however,  I  said  to  Berthier  four  words  only,  but  they  were 
prophetic  words  :  C'est  un  liomme  perdu.' 

A.  W.  Wabd. 


F.  C.  Dahlmann's  Kleine  Schrifte7i  und  Beden. 
(Stuttgart :  Cotta,  1886.) 

Last  year  being  the  centenary  of  Dahlmann's  birth,  celebrations  were 
held  in  his  honour  at  the  several  universities  with  which  he  had  been 
connected,  and  it  is  to  a  suggestion  made  at  one  of  these  festivals  that 
the  present  volume  owes  its  origin.  It  is  made  up  of  such  of  Dahlmann's 
shorter  essays  and  speeches  as  either  had  never  been  printed  at  all,  or 
were  to  be  found  only  in  some  out-of-the-way  publication.  Thus  it  forms 
a  supplement  to  Springer's  *  Life  of  Dahlmann,'  and  it  will  be  accepted  by 
the  students  of  modern  German  history  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  efforts 
made  last  year  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
greater  number  of  these  pieces  are  of  an  historical  and  political  character. 
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The  first  discusses  the  effect  of  the  victory  of  18  June  1815  (Enghshmen 
speak  of  it  as  Waterloo)  on  the  progress  of  the  German  people  towards 
unity,  while  the  last  treats  of  the  composition  of  the  first  Prussian 
chamber  of  representatives  in  1849.  The  intervening  papers,  which  are 
twenty-four  in  number,  touch  chiefly  on  those  historical  movements  in 
which  their  writer  was  playing  his  part.  Some  of  them  deal  with  the 
removal  of  Dahlmann  and  the  six  professors  his  colleagues  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  They  had  protested  against  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  which  were  introduced  by  Ernest  duke  of  Cumberland  when 
he  became  king  of  Hanover.  The  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  professors  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  king  is  full  of  in- 
terest. So  also  is  the  first  lecture  which  Dahlmann  gave  in  1842  on  his 
call  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  Other  papers 
treat  of  the  troublous  times  at  Frankfort  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
in  the  stir  of  which  Dahlmann  was  a  large  sharer. 

But  the  volume  also  contains  a  few  literary  essays  :  one  on  Niebuhr^ 
another  in  praise  of  Goethe,  and  an  Englishman  will  not  fail  to  be 
attracted  to  the  criticism  called  forth  by  a  German  translation  of  *  De 
Lolme's  History  of  the  English  Constitution,'  and  by  reading  the  German^ 
professor's  explanations  of  the  nature  of  English  '  trial  by  jury.' 

All  the  papers  here  collected  breathe  a  lofty  spirit  and  are  full  of  those 
high  aspirations  which  stirred  in  the  breasts  of  patriotic  Germans  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  Very  truly  does  the  editor  remark  in 
his  preface  that  in  the  several  portions  of  the  book  *  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  Dahlmann' s  successful  labours  to  deepen  and  ennoble  the  moral 
standard  of  public  life,  which  has  been  reckoned  one  of  his  greatest 
merits.'  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  all  is  the  masterly 
grasp  which  the  historian  shows  of  the  meaning  of  political  movements 
in  their  birth,  and  the  way  in  which  he  looks  forward  with  prophetic 
glance  to  that  which  his  heart  so  much  desired,  and  of  which  he  never 
lost  his  hope,  though  he  did  not  live  to  behold  it — a  united  Germany. 

By  the  student  of  the  inner  history  of  the  eventful  years  between 
1815  and  1850  these  essays,  which  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Professor  Varrentrapp  of  Marburg,  will  be  read  with  no  less  profit  than 
pleasure.  They  were  written  in  the  very  midst  of  the  political  movements 
to  which  they  chiefly  relate,  and  so  are  strikingly  instinct  with  the  life  of 
the  time.  The  remark  of  the  editor  is  fully  justified  when  he  says, 
*  Whoever  would  attain  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  these  years 
meant  for  the  whole  life  of  the  German  nation,  and  how  then  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  on  which  the  German  empire  has  since  been  built  up,  will 
specially  welcome  these  essays  and  speeches  of  the  champion  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy.' 

J.  Eav^son  Lumby. 


The  recently  published  volume  of  the  *  Zeitschrift  des  historischen 
Vereins  fiir  Niedersachsen '  (for  1885)  has  a  special  interest.  In  May 
last  this  both  active  and  productive  society  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, when  Dr.  Adolf  Kocher,  the  historian  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, in  a  very  interesting  speech,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  gave  an 
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account  of  the  labours  and  researches  of  half  a  century.  The  Lower 
Saxon  Historical  Society  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  associations 
founded  in  various  parts  of  Germany  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  on  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  more  or  less  owing 
their  origin  to  the  example  set  by  the  foundation  of  the  Frankfort 
Society,  at  the  instigation  of  Stein,  in  1819.  Hanover  was  a  town  well 
suited  for  becoming  the  centre  of  an  association  devoted  to  the  study  of 
tho  history  and  antiquities  of  the  lands  once  comprised  within  the  Lower 
Saxon  Circle ;  for  here  Leibniz  collected  the  '  Scriptores  Eerum  Bruns- 
vicensium,'  and  composed  so  much  as  he  completed  of  his  '  Annales 
Imperii  Occidentis  Brunsvicenses,'  of  which  Dr.  Bodemann  in  the 
volume  before  us  publishes  the  outlines  drawn  up  in  1691  and  1692. 
Another  paper  in  this  volume  describes  the  condition  of  the  city  and 
court  of  Hanover  about  the  time  of  Leibniz's  arrival  there,  a  time  when 
a  new  chapter  was  opening  in  the  history  of  the  scattered  inheritance 
of  Henry  the  Lion ;  while  three  other  papers  deal  with  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Gottingen  or  of  its  university.  That  uni- 
versity, as  represented  by  one  of  its  most  illustrious  historians,  has  not 
always  smiled  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Hanover  Society,  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Kocher  frankly  confesses,  dilettantism  has  occasionally  played  a 
part.  But  its  members  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  results  of  fifty 
years'  labours  in  nearly  every  i&eld  of  local  archaeology  and  history ;  and 
the  principal  undertakings  in  which  the  society  is  at  present  engaged, 
the  series  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  *  Sources  and  Eelations '  begun 
by  Drs.  Bodemann  and  Meinardus,  and  the  projected  publication  of  the 
extremely  curious  mediaBval  Ebstorf  Map  of  the  World,  prove  its  enter- 
prise to  be  unexhausted. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  review,  entitled  '  Annales  de  I'Ecole  des 
Sciences  politiques'  (Paris:  Alcan),  appeared  on  January  15.  The  special 
object  of  this  review,  which  is  to  appear  quarterly,  is  the  publication  of 
original  articles  by  the  professors  and  former  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
subjects  treated  will  be  those  studied  in  the  different  sections  of  the  institu- 
tion from  which  it  takes  its  name.  In  the  first  number,  for  instance, 
M.  Leon  Say  contributes  a  study  of  the  interventions  of  the  French 
Treasury  in  the  money  market  from  the  time  of  Calonne  to  the  crisis  of 
1882,  and  M.  Poinsard  deals  with  the  history  of  the  income  tax  in 
England  with  special  reference  to  the  taxation  of  income  derived  from 
land.  There  is  also  an  article  by  M.  Glasson  on  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  conflicting  laws  prevailing  in  Europe  with  reference  to  marriage, 
and  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested.  The  most  important  of 
the  historical  articles  is  one  by  M.  Koechlin  on  the  policy  of  France  at 
the  congress  of  Kastadt,  based  on  the  correspondence  of  the  ambassadors 
in  the  archives  of  the  French  foreign  office,  and  containing  unpublished 
papers.  M.  Sorel  contributes  a  succinct  account  of  Mirabeau's  political 
plans  in  1790,  and  M.  Louis  Ayral  a  careful  paper  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  England.  In  short,  the  review  treats  of  questions 
of  legislation  and  practical  politics  side  by  side  with  questions  of  purely 
historical  interest,  and  the  treatment  of  both  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  impartiality  and  scientific  method. 
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• 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen's  edition  of  tlie  Works  of  Thomas  Middleton  (8  vols. 
Nimmo),  deserves  the  notice  of  historical  students,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  have  scarcely  given  to  the  English  dramatists 
the  care  and  attention  which  they  deserve.  Middleton's  play,  '  The  Game 
of  Chess,'  was  suppressed  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
because  it  expressed  the  popular  feelings  of  hatred  of  Spain,  and  exulta- 
tion at  the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  match.  Everywhere  throughout 
his  plays  Middleton  gives  valuable  information  about  his  times,  and  shows 
the  social  causes  of  the  Puritan  reaction.  We  cannot  do  more  at  present 
than  commend  Mr.  Bullen's  edition,  which  does  much  for  the  restoration 
of  a  better  text,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  care  and  patient  labour. 

The  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Henry  Vaughan's  Silex  Scintillans 
(Elliot  Stock)  makes  available  to  all  readers  a  writer  whose  mental 
qualities  are  singularly  illustrative  of  his  times. 

A71  Historical  Atlas,  comprising  141  maps,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day,  the  work  of  an  American  compiler,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lab- 
berton  (Macmillan),  is  full  of  ludicrous  anachronisms.  'Kartoom' 
appears  in  a  map  representing  about  3000  B.C.,  'Oxford'  in  577  a.d., 

*  Alessandria  '  in  962  ;  we  find  '  Hydepark  '  in  a  map  of  '  London,  about 
800  A.D.'     Names  are  inserted  or  left  out  without  any  principle  whatever ; 

*  Blenheim  '  is  one  of  the  five  names  of  places  in  England  given  in  a  map 
representing  Europe  in  1748.  Spellings  such  as  Francfort  and  Frankford, 
as  well  as  Frankfort,  may  be  attributed  to  carelessness  ;  but  what  is  to 
be  said  of  a  list  like  '  Lybyans,'  '  Epidammus,'  '  Principality  of  Achaja,' 

*  Clairveaux,'  *  Elzass,'  '  Monthlery,'  *  Fotheringae  '  ?  The  author  has 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  territorial  divisions  in  maps  re- 
lating to  the  same  period  correspond.  He  gives  us  a  map  of  Eastern 
Europe  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin  with  the  frontier  of  Greece  unchanged. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  have  these  defects,  as  its  size  is  con- 
venient, the  maps  are  well  drawn,  and  the  colours,  if  glaring,  have  the 
merit  of  showing  the  situation  at  a  glance.  The  maps  illustrating 
American  history  are  better  and  fuller  than  those  found  in  most  English 
books. 

Professor  Montagu  Burrows's  Lecture  on  Antiquarianism  and  History 
(Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.)  lays  stress  on  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the 
'  antiquarian '  studies  which  are  necessarily  antecedent  to  actual  '  his- 
torical '  production.  He  would  like  to  see  palaeography,  for  instance, 
recognised  among  university  studies.  The  lecture  is  largely  occupied  with 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society ;  but  it  is  odd  that  an  Oxford  professor 
should  speak  of  the  historian  of  '  the  English  People '  as  John  Henry 
Green.     Mr.  Burrows  is  too  much  inclined  to  regard  the  work  of  the 

*  antiquarian  ' — the  collector  and  editor  of  materials — as  demanding  facul- 
ties dissimilar  to,  and  practically  incompatible  with,  those  of  the  historian. 
Bishop  Stubbs  is  not  the  only  instance  to  disprove  the  assumption ;  in 
Germany  there  is  hardly  an  historian  who  is  not  also  aforscher. 
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DiONYSi  Halicarnasensis  antiquitatum 
Eomanarum     quae     supersunt     edidit 
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C.   Jacoby.      I.      Pp.   403.      Leipzig : 

Teubner.     3-60  m. 
DoMASZEWSKY  (A.  von).     Die  Fahnen  im 

romischen    Heere.     lUustr.      Vienna : 

Gerold's  Sohn. 
Festi  breviarium  rerum  gestarum  populi 

romani  edidit     C.    Wagener.     Pp.  23. 

Prag  :  Tempsky. 
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Mittler.     1-50  m. 
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GiJLDENPENNiNG    (A.)       Geschichte      des 

ostromischen  Eeiches  unter  den  Kaisern 

Arcadius  und  Theodosius  II.     Pp.  425. 

Halle  :  Niemeyer.     10  m. 
Jordan  (H.)     Topographie  der  Stadt  Eom 

im  Alterthum.     I  2.     Pp.   487,  illustr. 

Berlin :  Weidmann.     8  m. 
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Lupus  (B.)     Die  Stadt  Syrakus  im  Alter- 
thum :    eine   historisch-topographische 

Skizze.      Pp.   26,   map.      Strassburg : 
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Meltzer   (0.)     De   belli  Punici  secundi 


primordiis  adversariorum  capita  IV. 
Pp.  30.  Berlin  :  Weidmann.  4to.  1'20  m. 

MiDDLETON  (J.  H.)  Ancient  Eome  in  1885. 
Pp.  530.     Edinburgh :  Black.     21/. 

NiTzscH  (K.  W.)  Geschichte  der  romischen 
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Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.     6  m. 
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xiv.  10 ;  naeh  ihrem  historischen  In- 
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WiLCKEN  (U.)  Observationes  ad  historiam 
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ineditis.  Pp.  59.  Berlin :  Mayer  & 
Miiller. 
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Allard  (P.)  Histoire  des  persecutions 
pendant  la  premiere  moiti6  du 
troisi^me  si^cle  (Septime-Sev^re,  Maxi- 
min,  D^ce)  Pp.  529.  Paris  :  Lecoffre. 
6f. 

Bazy  (A.)  Vie  du  venerable  Jean  de 
La  Barri^re,  et  ses  rapports  avec 
Henri  III,  roi  de  France,  avec  pieces 
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Privat.     6  f. 

Brugere  (abbe).  Tableau  de  I'histoire 
et  de  la  litterature  de  I'Eglise.  IV : 
De  la  paix  de  Westphalie  jusqu'a  nos 
jours  (autographic).  Eoger  &  Cher- 
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16mo. 

Cassiani  (Johannis)  opera.  II :  Conla- 
tiones  XXIV.  Edited  by  M.  Petschenig 
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Latinorum,  XIII.)  Pp.  711.  Vienna: 
Gerold's  Sohn.     9  fl. 

Cauron  (A.)  Le  palais  des  papes  a 
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Faucon  (M.)  La  librairie  des  papes 
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registres  de  comptes  et  d'inventaires 
des  archives  vaticanes.  (Biblioth^que 
des  6coles  franpaises  d'Ath^nes   et  de 


Eome,  XLIII.)  Plate.  Paris:  Thorin. 
8-50  f. 

Felten  (W.)  Die  Bulle  Ne  pretereat 
und  die  Eeconciliations-Verhandlungen 
Ludwigs  des  Bayers  mit  dem  Papste 
Johann  XXII:  mit  einem  Anhang  von 
Urkunden  aus  Trier,  Koblenz,  und  dem 
Vaticanischen  Archive.  I.  Pp.  79. 
Trier  :  Paulinus-Druckerei.     1*20  m. 

Fisher  (J.  A.)  Select  bibliography  of 
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chusetts :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     25  c. 

Greff  (N.)  Das  Leben  des  heiligen 
Franciscus  Xaverius,  Apostels  von 
Indien  und  Japan.  Pp.  221,  illustrated. 
Einsiedeln  :  Benziger.     1*50  m. 

Gregorii  Turonensis  opera,  ed.  by  W. 
Arndt  &  B.  Krusch.  II :  Miracula  et 
opera  minora.  (Monumenta  Germanise 
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Hungary.— Acta  legationis  cardinalis  Gen- 
tiHs  [1307-1311J .  (Monumenta  Vaticana 
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Pp.  cxx,  510,  plate.  Wiirzburg:  WoerJ. 
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Jaffe  (P.)  Eegesta  pontificum  Eomanorum 
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ab   condita    ecclesia  ad   annum    post 

Christum  natum  MCXCVIII.     Ed.  II. 

correctam  et  auctam  auspiciis  G.  Wat- 

tenbachii  curaverunt  S.  Loewenfeld,  F. 

Kaltenbrunner,  P.  Ewald.     I.  Pp.  919. 

Leipzig :  Veit.    4to.     50  m. 
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studio  storico-critico.    Pp.  448.   Turin  : 

Loescher. 
Le  Monnier  (abb6).  La  jeunesse  de  saint 

FranQois    d'Assise,  sa    vie   mondaine, 

sa  conversion,    sa   vocation.     Pp.   95. 

Lille :  Lib.  de  Saint-Augustin.     12mo. 

4f. 
MiGNATY  (M.  A.)   Catherine  de  Sienne,  sa 

vie   et  son  role  dans  I'ltalie  du   qua- 

torzi^me  si^cle.     Paris :   Fischbacher. 

3-50  f. 
MiJLLER  (J.)     Die  Verfassung  der  christ- 

lichen  Kirche   in    den    ersten   beiden 

Jahrhunderten  und    die  Beziehungen 

derselben  zu  der  Kritik   der  Pastoral- 

briefe.     Pp.   52.      Leipzig:    Scholtze. 
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MiJLLER  (K.)  Die  Anfange  des  Minoriten- 

ordens    und    der    Bussbruderschaften. 

Pp.210.     Freiburg:  Mohr.     5m. 
Paulin  (K.  p.)   Etudes  sur  I'ordre  cano- 

nial  ou  I'ordre  des  chanoines  reguliers. 

Pp.  157.     Avignon:  S6guin. 
Piper  (W.)     Die  Politik  Gregors  VII  ge- 

geniiber  der  deutschen  Metropolitange- 

walt.    Pp.  58.    Bunzlau :  Kreuschmer. 

1-50  m. 


Preger  (W.)  Die  Politik  des  Papstes  Jo- 
hann  XXII  in  Bezug  auf  Italien  und 
Deutschland.  Pp.  95.  Munich :  Franz. 
4to.     2-80  m. 

Reville  (J.)  La  Religion  a  Rome  sous  les 
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RiCKENBACH  (H.)  Montc  Cassino  von  seiner 
Griindung  und  Gestaltung  bis  zu  seiner 
hochsten  Bliithe  unter  Abt  Desiderius. 
Einsiedeln :  Benziger.     4to. 

RiGAUD  (P^re)  Vie  du  pk'e  A.  H.  Fournet, 
fondateur  et  premier  sup6rieur  g6n6ral 
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Schmidt  (C.)  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  I'^glise 
d'Occident  pendant  le  moyen  4ge.  Paris: 
Fischbacher.     12  f. 

Sylvain  (C.)  Histoire  de  Pie  IX  le  Grand 
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Rome  :  Guerra  &  Mirri. 

Vacandard  (abb6)  Saint  Bernard  et  la 
seconde  croisade.  Pp.  76.  Rouen : 
Cagniard. 

Vautrey  (mgr.)  Histoire  des  6v^ques  de 
Bale.  11.  Illustr.  Einsiedeln:  Ben- 
ziger. 

ZoRRiLLA  (A.  R.)  Historia  de  los  frailes  y 
de  sus  conventos.  2  vol.  Barcelona : 
Pons.     4to. 


VI.  FKENCH  HISTOEY 

(See  also  Ecclesiastical  section) 


AiNAY,  grand  cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  d', 
suivi  d'un  autre  cartulaire  redige  en 
1286  et  de  documents  in6dits,  publics 
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pion.    4to.     50  f. 
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Ambert  (g6n6ral  baron).  Le  connetable 
Anne  de  Montmorency  [1493-1567].  Pp. 
367,  illustr.  Tours:  Mameet  fils.  2-40  f. 

Ambert  (general  baron).  Gaulois  et  Ger- 
mains,  recits  militaires :  le  si^ge  de  Paris 
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AuMALE  (due  d').  Histoire  des  princes  de 
Conde  pendant  les  seizi^me  et  dix- 
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Baguenault  db  Puchesse  (G.)  La  cam- 
pagne  du  due  de  Guise  dans  I'Orleanais 
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Orleans  :  Herluison.    2  f. 

Baillon  (comte  de).  Henriette-Anne  d'An- 
gleterre,  duchesse  d'0rl6ans:  sa  vie 
et  sa  correspondance  avec  son  fr^re 
Charles  11.  Portrait.  Paris :  Perrin. 
7-50  f. 


Bersier  (E.)  Coligny  vor  den  Religions- 
kriegen.  Pp.  280.  Basel :  Riehm. 
4-80  m. 

BiANQuis  (J.)  La  revocation  de  I'^dit  de 
Nantes  k  Rouen  :  suivi  de  Notes  sur 
les  protestants  de  Rouen  pers6cut6s  k 
cette  occasion,  par  E.  Lesens.  Pp.  ciii, 
91.     Rouen:  Deshayes.     3-50f. 

BouRELLY  (J.)  Cromwell  et  Mazarin ;  Deux 
campagnes  de  Turenne  en  Flandre  ;  La 
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BouviER  (F.)  Les  Vosges  pendant  la  re- 
volution [1789-1795-1800].  Pp.  520. 
Paris  :  Berger-Levrault.     7*50  f. 

Bbiet  (E.)  Le  protestantisme  en  Brie  et 
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Pons:  Texier. 
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9 

Maulde  (R.  de).  Anne  de  France,  du- 
chesse  de  Bourbonnais,  et  Louis  XII. 
Pp.  70.  Paris  :  Imp.  nationale.  4to.  4  f. 

Mely  (F.  de).  Le  tresor  de  Chartres 
[1310-1793].  Plates.  Paris:  Picard. 
18  f. 
Meeic  (abb6  E.)  Histoire  de  M,  Emery 
et  de  I'eglise  de  France  pendant  la  re- 
volution. I :  Eevolution  [1732-1799]. 
II:  I'Empire  [1800-1811].  Pp.  494, 
504.  Paris :  Palm6.  12  f. 
Mesmes  (H.  de),  m6moires  inedits 
de ;  suivis  de  ses  pens^es  in6dites. 
Edited,  with  life,  by  E.  Fremy.  Pp. 
243. '  Paris  :  Leroux.     12mo. 

MouLARD  (P.)  Eecherches  historiques  sur 
la  chatellenie  et  la  paroisse  d'Ass6-le- 
Boisne  (canton  de  Fresnay-sur-Sarthe). 
Pp.  519.     Le  Mans:  Lebrault. 

Nicolas  (M.)  Histoire  de  I'ancienne 
academic  protestante  de  Montauban 
[1598-1659]  et  de  Puylaurens  [1660- 
1685].     Paris  :  E.  Lechevalier.     9  f. 

Pajol  (g6n6ral).  Les  guerres  sous  Louis 
XV.  IV  [1749-1759]:  Guerre  de 
sept  ans.  Pp.  499.  Paris :  Firmin- 
Didot.     12  f. 

Pauliat  (L.)  Louis  XIV  et  la  compagnie 
des  Indes  Orientales  de  1664,  d'apr^s 
des  documents  inedits.  Pp.  404. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.     12mo. 

Petit  (E.)  Entree  du  roi  Charles  VI  a 
Dijon  sous  Philippe  le  Hardi ;  Fetes  et 
rejouissances  en  Bourgogne  [fevrier 
1390] ;  documents  inedits.  Pp.  105. 
Dijon :  Daranti^re.     12mo.     6  f. 

Petit  (E.)  Sully.  Pp.  61.  Paris  :  Librairie 
g6nerale  de  vulgarisation.  16mo.  3-50  f. 

PriSTER  (C.)  Etudes  sur  le  r^gne  de  Eo- 
bert  lePieux  [996-1031].  (Biblioth^que 
de  I'Ecole  des  hautes  etudes,  LXIV). 
Paris  :  Vieweg.   15  f. 

PouY  (F.)  Concini,  marechal  d'Ancre : 
son  gouvernement  en  Picardie  [1611- 
1617].  Portrait.  Paris :  Lechevalier. 
5f. 

PuAux  (F.)  La  responsabilite  de  la  revo- 
cation de  I'edit  de  Nantes.  Pp.  41. 
Paris :  Fischbacher. 


Eambaud  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  civilisation 
fran(,'aise.  I  (depuis  les  origines  jusqu'a 
la  Fronde).  Pp.  620.  Paris :  Colin.. 
l8mo.     3-50  f. 

Seeley  (J.  E.)  Napoleon  the  First :  a  short 
history.  Pp.  340,  portrait.  London : 
Seeley.     5/. 

SoREL  (A.)  L'Europe  et  la  revolution 
franpaise :  les  moeurs  politiques  et  les 
traditions.     Pp.  562.     Paris  :  Plon. 

SouLicE  (L.)  L'intendaht  Foucault  et  la 
revocation  en  Beam.  Paris :  Fisch- 
bacher.    2-50  f. 

SouRCHES  (le  marquis  de).  Memoires  sur  le 
r^gne  de  Louis  XIV,  edited  by  the  comte 
de  Cosnac  and  E.  Pontal.  V  [July 
1695-December  1697].  Pp.481.  Paris: 
Hachette.     7-50  f. 

Thureau-Dangin  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  mo- 
narchic de  juillet.  III.  Paris :  Plon. 
8f. 

Vaesen  (J.)  Lettres  de  Louis  XI,  roi  de 
France.  II  [1461-1465].  Pp.  402. 
Paris  :  Loones.     9  f. 

ViEL  Castel  (comte  H.  de).  Memoires  sur 
le  r^gne  de  Napol6on  III  [1851-1864]. 
With  preface  by  L.  Leouzon  le  Due.  VI 
[1860-1864].  Pp.  335.  Bern  :  Nydegger 
&  Baumgart.     6  f. 

Villeneuve  (depute).  L 'anarchic  et 
le  comite  de  salut  public  en  1793. 
Pp.  525.  Paris :  Charavay.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

ViOLLET  (P.)  Precis  de  I'histoire  du  droit 
frangais  :  Sources  ;  droit  prive.  Paris  : 
Larose  &  Forcel.     10  f. 

Vogue  (marquis  de).  Villars  et  I'electeur 
de  Bavi^rc  Max-Emmanuel.  Pp.  74. 
Paris :  Gervais. 

Zeller  (B.)  Le  dauphin  Charles  et  la 
Commune  de  Paris  [1358-1364]  ;extraits 
des  chroniques  de  Froissart,  des  grandes 
chroniques,  et  de  Guillaume  de  Nangis. 
Pp.  183,  illustr.  Paris:  Hachette. 
16mo.    50c. 

Zeller  (B.)  Charles  V  et  Du  Guesclin : 
la  diplomatic  et  la  guerre  [1364-1377] ; 
extraits  des  grandes  chroniques,  etc. 
Illustr.     Paris :  Hachette.   16mo.   50c. 


VII.  GEKMAN   HISTOEY 

(Including  Austria. — See  also  Scandinavian  and  Slavonian  sections) 


Abler  (G.)  Die  Geschichte  der  ersten 
sozialpolitischen  Arbeiterbewegung  in 
Deutschland,  mit  besonderer  Eiicksicht 
auf  die  einwirkenden  Theorieen.  Pp. 
347.    Breslau :  Trewendt.     9  m. 

Abler  (S.)  Die  Organisation  der  Central- 
verwaltung  unter  Kaiser  Maximilian  I, 
auf  urkundlicher  Grundlage  dargestellt. 
Pp.  572.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot.    11  m. 

Arneth  (A.,  Eitter  von).  Graf  Philipp 
Cobcnzl  und  seine  Memoircn.  Pp.  181. 
Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

AusTEiACARUM,  Fontcs  rerum  :  Brief e  und 
Acten  zur  osterreichisch-deutschen 
Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  Kaiser  Fried- 


rich  III ;  edited  by  A.  Bachmann. 
Pp.  xxxvi,  712.  Vienna:  Gerold's 
Sohn. 

Bauch  (A.)  Die  Markgrafen  Johann  I  und 
Otto  III  von  Brandenburg  in  ihren  Be- 
ziehungen  zumEeich  [1220-1267].  An- 
hang :  Eeichslegat  Gebhard  von  Arn- 
stein,  ein  Brandenburger  im  Dienste 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.  Die  Initiative  zur 
Wahl  Eichards  von  Cornwall  zum  ro- 
mischen  Konig.  Pp.  158.  Breslau: 
Trewendt.     4  m. 

Below  (G.  von).  Die  landstandischc  Ver- 
fassung  in  Jiilich  und  Berg  bis  zum 
Jahre  1511.  I:  Die  standischen 
Grundlagen ;    die   Vorlaufer  der  land- 
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standischen  Verfassung.    Pp.  84.    Diis- 
seldorf  :  Voss.     3  m, 
BoDEMANN  (E.)  Brief wechsel  der  Herzogin 
Sophie  von  Hannover  mit  ihrem  Bruder, 
dem  Kurfiirsten  Karl  Ludwig  von  der 
Pfalz,   und   des   Letzteren  mit   seiner 
Schwagerin,     der     Pfalzgrafin      Anna. 
Pp.  492.     Leipzig :    Hirzel.     12  m. 
Blume  (E.)     Quellensatze  zur  Geschichte 
unseres  Volkes.  II :  Von  der  Zeit  Kon- 
rads  I  bis  zum  Ende  des  Zwischenreiches. 
2pts.   Pp.  Ill,  374,    Kothen:  Schulze. 
BoRNHAK  (C.)  Geschichte  des  preussischen 
Verwaltungsrecht.    III.   Berlin :  Sprin- 
ger.    8  m. 
Bruder   (A.)     Studien  iiber  die  Finanz- 
politik  Herzog  Kudolfs  IV  von  Oester- 
reich  1358-1365].     Pp.  131,  with  plan 
of  Vienna.     Innsbruck  :  Wagner. 
BucHWALD    (G.  von).     Deutsches  Gesell- 
schaftsleben  im  endenden  Mittelalter. 
I.     10  lectures.     Pp.  223.     Kiel:   Ho- 
mann.     4  m. 
BuRKHARDT  (C.  A.  H.)     Stammtafeln  der 
Ernestinischen    Linien     des     Hauses 
Sachsen,      quellenmassig      bearbeitet. 
Pp.    28.     Weimar :     Thelemanni     Ob- 
long folio.     1*50  m. 
Carve    (T.)     Itinerarium :    eine  Quellen- 
schrift    zur    Geschichte   des   dreissig- 
jahrigen  Krieges.     (Droysen's  Materia- 
lien    zur    neueren    Geschichte.)      Pp. 
149.     Halle  :  Niemeyer,    2*40  m. 
Chuquet    (A.)      La    premiere     invasion 
prussienne     [aout,     septembre    1792]. 
Pp.  300.     Paris  :  Cerf.     3-50  f. 
Cordatus  (C.)    Tagebuch  iiber  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,    gefiihrt    1537 ;     zum     ersten 
Male  herausgegeben  von  H.  Wrampel- 
meyer.      Pp.    521.     Halle:   Niemeyer. 
14  m. 
CosMAs  von  Prag,  die  Fortsetzungen  des  : 
transl.  from  the  Monumenta  Germanise 
historica   by   G.   Grandaur.     Pp.  238. 
Leipzig  :  F.  Duncker.     4-20  m. 
Creux  (J.  H.)    Pitt  et  Fred6ric-Guillaume 
II :  L'Angleterre  et  la  Prusse  devant  la 
question    d'Orient    en   1790   et   1791. 
Paris  :  Perrin.     12mo.     3  f. 
Demmer  (E.)     Geschichte  der  Eeforma- 
tion  am  Niederrhein  und  der  Entwicke- 
lung  der  evangelischen  Kirche  daselbst 
bis   zur    Gegenwart.     Pp.   209    &    11. 
Aachen  :  Jacobi.     3  m. 
DiTTMAR   (M.)     Beitrage  zur   Geschichte 
der    Stadt   Magdeburg  in   den   ersten 
Jahren  nach  ihrer  Zerstorung  [1631]. 
I :  Magdeburg  unter  kaiserlicher  Herr- 
schaft  [10  Mai  1631-8  Jan.  1632].    Pp. 
420.     Halle :  Niemeyer. 
DoRNETH  (J.  von).     Die  Letten  unter  den 
Deutschen.   Pp.127.  Berlin  :  Deubner. 
2  m. 
Droysen    (G.)     Bernhard    von  Weimar. 
2  vol.   Pp.  444,  575.  Leipzig :  Duncker 
&  Humblot.     18  m. 
Erhabd's    Kegesta    historise    Westfaliae. 

See  Westfiilisches  Urkundenbuch. 
Ernsing  (K.)      Wilhelm  III  von  Jiilich 
als  Herzog  von  Geldern  [1372-1393]. 


(Lindner's  Miinsterische  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichtsforschung,  VIII.)  Pp.  104, 
Paderborn  :  Schoningh.     2  m. 

Friedensburg  (W.)  Landgraf  Hermann 
II  der  Gelehrte  von  Hessen  und 
Erzbischof  Adolf  I  von  Mainz  [1373- 
1390].  Pp.311.  Cassel :  Frey  Schmidt. 
5  m. 

Friedrich's  des  Grossen,  Gesprache,  mit 
H.  de  Catt  und  dem  Marchese  Lucche- 
sini :  in  deutscher  Uebersetzung, 
herausgegeben  von  F.  Bischoff.  Pp. 
276.     Leipzig :    Hirzel.     3  m. 

Friedrich's  des  Grossen,  politische 
Correspondenz,  XIII.  Pp.  619.  Berlin  : 
Duncker.     14  m. 

Fritz  (J.)  Das  Territorium  des  Bisthums 
Strassburg  um  die  Mitte  des  vier- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  und  seine  Ge- 
schichte. Pp.  221,  map.  Strassburg: 
Heitz.     6-50  m. 

FiJRSTENBERGISCHES  UrKUNDENBUCH  : 

Sammlung  der  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Hauses  Fiirstenberg  und  seiner 
Lande  in  Schwaben.  Edited  from  the 
Donaueschingen  archives.  V  [700- 
1359].  Pp.  563,  plates.  Tiibingen : 
Laupp.     4to.     12  m. 

Glasson  (E.)  Observations  sur  lafamille 
et  la  propri^te  chez  les  Germains. 
Pp.  33.     Orleans  :   Girardot.     2-50  f. 

Hahn  (L.)  Fiirst  Bismarck ;  vollstan- 
dige,  pragmatisch  geordnete  Sammlung 
der  Keden,  Depeschen,  wichtigen 
Staatsschriften  und  politischen  Briefe 
des  Flirsten.  IV  [1879-1885].  Pp. 
684.     Berlin :  Hertz.     11  m. 

Helfert  (J.  A.,  Freiherr  von).  Geschichte 
Oesterreichs  vom  Ausgange  des  Wiener 
October-Aufstandes  1848.  IV:  Der 
ungarische  Winter-Feldzug  und  die 
octroyirte  Verfassung  [December 
1848  bis  1849].  IL  Pp.  568.  Prag: 
Tempsky. 

HiPTMAiR  (M.)  Geschichte  des  Bisthums 
Linz.     Pp.  328.     Linz  :  Haslinger. 

HoFLER  (C,  Kitter  von).  Donna  Juana, 
Konigin  von  Leon,  Castilien  und 
Granada,  Erzherzogin  von  Oesterreich, 
Herzogin  von  Burgund  [1479-1555]. 
Pp.  116.  Vienna:  Gerold's  Sohn. 
4to. 

HuEMER  (J.)  Bhythmus  iiber  die  Schlacht 
auf  dem  Marchfelde  [1278].  Pp.  7. 
Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Jager  (A.)  Geschichte  der  landstiindischen 
Verfassung  Tirols.  II  2 :  Die  Blii- 
thezeit  der  Landstande  Tirols  von  dem 
Tode  des  Herzogs  Friedrich  mit  der 
leeren  Tasche  [1439]  bis  zum  Tode  des 
Kaisers  Maximilian  I  [1519].  Pp.  539. 
Innsbruck :  Wagner. 

Janner  (F.)  Die  Schotten  in  Kegensburg, 
die  Kirche  zu  St.  Jakob  und  deren 
Nordportal.  Pp.  35,  plate.  Ratisbon  : 
Coppenrath.     16mo.     50  pf. 

Jonas  (Justus),  der  Brief  wechsel  von  :  ed. 
by  G.  Kawerau.  II.  Pp.  Iviii,  413, 
portrait.     Halle  :  Hendel.    10  m. 

Karls    IV    (Kaiser)      Jugendleben,    von 
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ihm  selbst  erzahlt :  transl.  by  L. 
Oelsner.  Pp.  xxxii,  124.  Leipzig:  F. 
Duncker.     3  m. 

Koch  (E.)  Die  Aufhebung  des  Edicts 
von  Nantes  und  deren  nachwirkender 
Einfluss  auf  die  reformirte  Kirche 
Deutschlands.  Pp.  16.  Barmen: 
Expedition  des  Eeformirten  Schriften- 
vereins.     25  pf. 

KoNiG  (J.)  Necrologium  Friburgense 
[1827-1877]  :  Beitrag  zur  Personalge- 
schichte  und  Statistik  der  Erzdiocese. 
Pp.  197.    Freiburg:  Herder.     3m. 

KuGLER  (B.)  Albert  von  Aachen.  Pp. 
426.     Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer.     8  m. 

Lehmann  (M.)     Preussen  und  die  katho- 

lische  Kirche  seit  1640,  nach  den  Acten 

•  des      geheimen       Staatsarchives.      V 

[1775-1786].  Pp.  707.  Leipzig :  Hirzel. 

16  m. 

LoosHORN  (J.)  Die  Geschichte  des 
Bisthums  Bamberg,  nach  den  Quellen 
bearbeitet.  I :  Griindung  und  erstes 
Jahrhundert  des  Bisthums  Bamberg, 
oder  die  Heiligen  Kaiser  Heinrich  und 
Kunigunde.  Pp.  544.  Munich :  Zip- 
perer.     11  m. 

Lowe  (C.)  Prince  Bismarck :  an  historical 
biography.  2  vol.  Pp.  1256,  portraits. 
London:  Cassell.    24/. 

Melanchthoniana.  Eegesten  und  Briefe 
liber  die  Beziehungen  Philipp  Melan- 
chthons  zu  Anhalt  und  dessen  Fiirsten  : 
edited  by  C.  Krause.  Pp.  185.  Zerbst: 
Zeidler.     3-60  m. 

MoNCKEBERG  (C.)  Gcschichte  der  freien 
und  Hansestadt  Hamburg.  Pp.  521. 
Hamburg :  Persiehl.     8  m. 

MuRET  (E.)  Geschichte  der  franzosischen 
Kolonie  in  Brandenburg-Preussen, 
unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Berliner  Gemeinde.  Pp.  360,  illustr. 
Berlin :  Plahn'sche  Buchhandlung. 
4to.     15  m. 

Needon  (E.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
Heinrich' s  V :  Die  Anfange  seiner 
Eegierung  [1105-1110].  Pp.  74. 
Leipzig  :  Grafe.     1*20  m. 

Eeininger  (N.)  Die  Archidiacone,  Offi- 
ziale  und  Generalvicare  des  Bisthums 
Wiirzburg:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Diozesan- 
geschichte.  Pp.  265.  Wiirzburg : 
Woerl.     1-50  m. 

Newald  (J.)  Das  osterreichische  Miinz- 
wesen  unter  den  Kaisern  Maximilian  II, 
Eudolph  II,  und  Mathias.  Pp.  248, 
3  plates.     Vienna  :  Kubasta  &  Voigt. 

Preger  (W.)  Die  Politik  des  Papstes 
Johann  XXII,  in  Bezug  auf  Italien 
und  Deutschland.  Pp.  95.  Munich : 
Franz.     4to.     2-80  m. 

Pribram  (A.  F.)  Oesterreich  und  Bran- 
denburg [1688-1700].  Pp.  228.  Prag : 
Tempsky. 

Prussia. — Preussische  Staatsschriften  aus 
der  Eegierungszeit  Konig  Friedrichs  II. 
Edited  by  J.  G.  Droysen  &  M.  Duncker. 
II  [1746-1756]:  edited  by  E.  Koser. 
Pp.  509.    Berlin  :  A.  Duncker.     14  m. 

QuiDDE  (L.)     Studien  zur  deutschen  Ver- 


fassungs-  und  Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 
I :  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des 
rheinischen  Landfriedensbundes  von 
1524.  Pp.  54.  Frankfurt:  Jiigel. 
1-20  m. 

Eeichstagsakten,  deutsche,  V:  Deut- 
sche Eeichstagsakten  unter  Konig 
Euprecht.  II  [1401-1405.]  Edited 
by  J.  Weizsacker.  Pp.  853.  Gotha: 
Perthes.     4to.    48  m. 

Eembe  (H.)  Die  Grafen  von  Mansfeld  in 
den  Liedern  ihrer  Zeit :  Volkslieder  aus 
dem  sechszehnten  und  siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderten  gesammelt  und  erlautert. 
Pp.  60.    Halle  :  Hendel.     1  m. 

Eembry  (E.)  Le  P.  Marc  d'Aviano : 
La  d61ivrance  de  Vienne  en  1683 ; 
Voyage  de  Marc  d'Aviano  dans  les 
Pays-Bas,  en  1681.  Pp.141.  Brussels: 
A.  Vromant.     3  f. 

Eheinisches  Archiv:  Wegweiser  durch 
die  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Mittel-  und 
Niederrheins  wichtigen  Handschriften. 
I :  Der  Niederrhein.  Ed.  by  T.  Ilgen. 
Pp.  208.     Trier  :  Lintz.     3  m. 

EiCHTER  (G.)  &  Kohl  (H.)  Annalen  des 
frankischen  Eeichs  im  Zeitalter  der 
Karolinger.  I :  Von  der  Thronbestei- 
gung  Pippins  bis  zum  Tode  Karls  des 
Grossen.  Pp.  207.  Halle  :  Buchhand- 
lung des  Waisenhauses.     4*50  m. 

Sachsen,  Geschichtsquellen  der  Provinz. 
See  Jonas  (Justus). 

Sander  (F.)  Die  Huguenotten  und  das 
Edikt  von  Nantes,  mit  urkundlichen 
Beigaben.  Pp.  333.  Breslau :  Korn. 
5  m. 

ScHEiD  (E.)  Histoire  des  Juifs  de 
Haguenau,  suivie  des  recensements  de 
1763,  1784  et  1808.  Pp.  Iviii,  90. 
Paris  :  Durlacher. 

Stadelmann  (E.)  Preussens  Konige  in 
ihrer  Thatigkeit  fiir  die  Landescultur. 
Ill:  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  Pp.  235. 
Leipzig :  Hirzel.     6  m. 

Stern  (A.)  Abhandlungen  und  Akten- 
stiicke  zur  Geschichte  der  preussischen 
Eeformzeit  [1807-1815].  Pp.  410. 
Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     8  m. 

Stocker  (C.  W.  F.  L.)  Die  theologische 
Fakultat  an  der  grossherzoglich  badi- 
schen  Universitat  Heidelberg  [1386- 
1886].     Pp.  44.     Heidelberg :  Koester. 

SucHER  (J.)  Geschichts-Karte  der  oster- 
reichisch-ungarischen  Monarchic,  chro- 
nologisch-synchronistisch  dargestellt. 
Vienna :  Holder.     Folio. 

TiBus  (A.)  Griindungsgeschichte  der 
Stifter,  Pfarrkirchen,  Kloster  und 
Kapellen  im  Bereiche  des  alten  Bis- 
thums Miinster  mit  Ausschluss  des  ehe- 
maligen friesischen Theils.  I:  Dievom 
heiligen  Liudger  gegriindeten  Kirchen. 
Pp.  1 320  &  80.  Miinster :  Eegensberg. 
15  m. 

Wermuth  (C.)  Die  romischen  und 
deutschen  Kaiser  [b.c.  44-a.d.  1711]  in 
Abbildungen  mit  Wahlspriichen.  Pp 
32,  12  plates.  Nuremberg:  Bauer  & 
Easpe.    Oblong  4to.     18  m. 
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Weeunsky  (E.)  Excerpta  ex  registris 
Clementis  VI  et  Innocentii  VI  sum- 
morum  pontificum,  historiam  sancti 
Komani  imperii  sub  regimine  Karoli  IV 
illustrantia.  Pp.  170.  Innsbruck: 
Wagner.     4  m, 

Westfalia. — Die  westfalischen  Siegel 
des  Mittelalters.  II  1  :  Die  Siegel  der 
Bischofe,  ed.  by  G.  Tumbiilt.  Pp.  32 
&  14,  with  24  plates.  Miinster : 
Regensberg.     15  m.     Folio. 

Westfalisches     Urkundenbuch :      Fort- 


setzung  von  Erhards  Regesta  historic 
Westfalias.  Supplement;  edited  by 
W.  Diekamp.  I  [to  1019].  Pp.  120, 
plates.  Miinster  :  Regensberg.  4to. 
G  m. 
WiTTE  (H.)  Zur  Geschichte  der  Entsteh- 
ung  der  Burgunderkriege :  Herzog 
Sigmunds  von  Oestreich  Beziehungen 
zu  den  Eidgenossen  und  zu  Karl  dem 
Kiilinen  von  Burgund  [1469-1474]. 
Pp.  53.  Hagenau :  Ruckstuhl.  4to. 
1-50  m. 


VIII.  HISTOBY  OF  GKEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


AscHROTT  (P.  F.)  Das  englische  Armen- 
wesen  in  seiner  historischen  Entwick- 
lung  und  in  seiner  heutigen  Gestalt. 
Pp.  450.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
10  m. 

AsHTON  (John).  The  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England :  a  social 
sketch  of  the  times.  2  vols.  Pp.  626, 
116  illustrations.  London :  Fisher 
Unwin.     30/. 

Beaconsfield  (Lord).  Correspondence 
with  his  sister  [1832-52].  Pp.  270, 
portrait.    London :  Murray.     10/6. 

Becket  (St.  Thomas)  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  materials  for  the  history 
of.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Robertson  and 
J.  Brigstocke  Sheppard.  VII :  Epistles 
531-808.  London:  Pubhshed  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
10/. 

BiRKBECK  (W.  LI.)  Historical  sketch  of 
the  distribution  of  land  in  England, 
with  suggestions  for  some  improvement 
in  the  law.  Pp.  no.  London:  Mac- 
millan.     4/6. 

BouRELLY  (J.)  Cromwell  et  Mazarin : 
Deux  campagnes  de  Turenne  en 
Flandre.     Paris :    Perrin.     12mo.     4  f. 

Brosch  (M.)  Oliver  Cromwell  und  die 
puritanische  Revolution.  Pp.  526. 
Frankfurt :  Literarische  Anstalt,  Riitten 
&  Loening. 

Bruce  (W.  N.)  Life  of  general  sir 
Charles  Napier.  Pp.  416,  portrait  and 
maps.    London :  Murray.     12/. 

Cbeux  (J.  H.)  Pitt  et  Frederic-Guillaume 
II :  L'Angleterre  et  la  Prusse  devant 
la  question  d'Orient  en  1790  et  1791. 
Paris :  Perrin.     12mo.     3  f. 

Dalton  (C.)  Life  and  times  of  general 
sir  Edward  Cecil,  viscount  Wimbledon. 
2  vol.  Pp.  394,  427.  London : 
Sampson  Low. 

Delatour  (A.)  Adam  Sniith,  sa  vie,  ses 
travaux,  ses  doctrines.  Paris  :  Guillau- 
min.   7-50  f. 

Doyle  (J.  E.)  The  ofificial  baronage  of 
England ;  showing  the  succession,  dig- 
nities, and  offices  of  every  peer  from 
1066  to  1885.  3  vol.  Pp.  2316,  1600 
illustrations.  London :  Longmans.  105/. 

Dublin.— Chartularies  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  Dublin,  with  the  register  of  its 


house  at  Dunbrody,  and  annals  of  Ire- 
land, preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  British  Museum.  Ed.  by  J.  T,  Gil- 
bert. II.  Pp.  678.  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.     10/. 

EsTCouRT  (E.  E.)  &  Payne  (J.  0.)  The 
English  catholic  nonjurors  of  1715, 
being  a  summary  of  the  register  of  their 
estates,  with  genealogical  and  other 
notes,  and  an  appendix  of  unpublished 
documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Pp-  394-    London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

FoRNERON  (H.)  Louise  de  Keroualle,  du- 
chesse  de  Portsmouth  [1649-1734].  Pp. 
1 36,  portrait.     Paris :  Perrin. 

FoRTESCUE  (sir  J.)  The  Governance  of 
England,  otherwise  called  the  Differ- 
ence between  an  absolute  and  a  limited 
monarchy :  a  revised  text.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen- 
dices, by  the  rev.  C.  Plummer.  Pp.  387. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     12/6. 

Gaidoz  (H.)  Les  religions  en  Grande- 
Bretagne :  resume  historique  et  statis- 
tique.  Pp.  36.  Paris  :  Leroux.  (From 
the  '  Revue  de  I'histoire  des  religions,' 
XI.) 

GiLLOw  (J.)  A  literary  and  biographical 
history  of  the  English  catholics.  Pp. 
557.  New  York:  Catholic  Publishing 
Society.     $i. 

Gneist  (R.)  The  history  of  the  English 
constitution.  Translated  by  P.  A.  Ash- 
worth.  2  vol.  Pp.  1020.  London : 
Clowes.     32/. 

Green  (M.  A.  Everett).  Calendar  of  state 
papers  (domestic  series)  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, preserved  in  the  state-paper 
department  of  H.M.  Public  Record 
Office.  XII  [1658-1659].  Pp.  726. 
London  :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     15/. 

HoDGETTS  (J.  F.)  The  English  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  the  Norman  usurpa- 
tion to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  their 
mode  of  life,  dress,  arms,  occupations, 
and  amusements,  as  illustrated  by  the 
mediaeval  remains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.  Pp.  220.  London  :  Whiting.  6/. 

Hunt  (W.)  The  Somerset  diocese  :  Bath 
and  Wells.  Pp.  264.  London  :  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
12mo.     2/6. 
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Ireland,  calendar  of  the  state  papers 
relating  to,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
[August  1588-September  1592J  pre- 
served in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office. 
Ed.  by  H.  C.  Hamilton.  London :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     15/. 

Kebbel  (T.  E.)  a  history  of  toryism, 
from  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power 
[1783]  to  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  [1881].  Pp.  414.  London  :  W.  H. 
Allen.     16/. 

Kershaw  (S.  W.)  Protestants  from  France 
in  their  English  home.  London :  Samp- 
son  Low.     6/. 

Klopp  (0.)  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart 
und  die  Succession  des  Hauses  Han- 
nover in  Gross-Britannienund  Irland  im 
Zusammenhange  der  europaischen  An- 
gelegenheiten  [1660-1714].  XH :  Die 
Kriegsjahre  1706  und  1707.  Pp.  573. 
Vienna :  Braumiiller. 

Legge  (A.  0.)  The  unpopular  king  :  the 
life  and  times  of  Richard  the  Third. 
2  vol.  illustr.  London :  Ward  & 
Downey. 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  memoirs  of 
[1689-1693];  together  with  her  letters 
and  those  of  James  II  and  William  III 
to  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover. 
Ed.  by  Dr.  R.  Doebner.  Pp.  106.  Lon- 
don:  Nutt.     3/. 

MuLHALL  (M.  G.)  History  of  prices  since 
the  year  1850.    London :  Longmans. 

HiCHARD  (le  P.)  Le  comte  Georges  de 
Leslie,  ou  une  mission  dans  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  au  premier  si^cle  de  la  r6- 
forme.  Pp.  335.  Lille  :  Librairie  de  la 
Soci6t6  de  Saint-Augustin.     4  f. 

Rymer's  Foedera,  Syllabus  in  English  of. 
Ill :  Appendix  and  Index.  Ed.  by  Sir 
T.  Duffus  Hardy.     London  :  Published 


under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.     15/. 

Saintsbury  (G.)  Marlborough.  (English 
Worthies.)  Pp.  202.  London  :  Long- 
mans.   2/6. 

Scott  (rev.  J.  Moffatt).  The  martyrs  of 
Angus  and  Mearns :  sketches  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  reformation. 
Pp.  296.     London  :  A.  Gardner.     5/. 

ScHAiBLE  (K.  H.)  Geschichte  der  Deut- 
schen  in  England  von  den  ersten  ger- 
manischen  Ansiedlungen  in  Britannien 
bis  zum  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Pp.  483.  Strassburg :  Triibner. 
9  m. 

Register  of  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land. Edited  and  abridged  by  D.  Mas- 
son.  VII  [1600-1607].  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  lord  clerk  register 
of  Scotland.     15/. 

Seddall  (rev.  H.)  The  church  of  Ireland : 
an  historical  sketch.  Pp.  370.  Dublin  : 
Hodges.     6/. 

Sepp  (B.)  Der  Riicklass  der  ungliickli- 
chen  Schottenkonigin  Maria  Stuart. 
Pp.  116.     Munich:  Lindauer.     5m. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  national  bio- 
graphy, edited  by.  V,  VI  (Bicheno- 
Browell).  London:  Smith  &  Elder.  12/6. 

Stephen  (L.)  Life  of  Henry  Fawcett. 
Pp.  472,  2  portraits.  London  :  Smith  & 
Elder.     12/6. 

William  of  Newburgh.  Historia  rerum 
Anglicarum,  V ;  with  continuation  to 
1298,  and  the  Draco  Normannicus  of 
Etienne  de  Rouen  (Chronicles  of  the 
reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard 
I:  II).  Edited  by  R.  Howlett.  Pp. 
011,409-819.  London:  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls. 


IX.   ITALIAN  HISTOKY 

(See  also  Ecclesiastical  and  Roman  sections) 


Bernabei  (N.)  Vita  del  cardinale  Gio- 
vanni Morone,  vescovo  di  Modena ; 
e  biografie  dei  cardinali  modenesi  e  di 
casa  d'Este,  dei  cardinali  vescovi  di 
Modena,  e  di  quelli  educati  in  questo 
collegio  di  San  Carlo.  Pp.  326.  Mo- 
dena :  Rossi.     4  1. 

BoNANNi  (T.)  La  storia  della  nomencla- 
tura  degli  atti  che  conservansi  nei 
pubblici  archivii.     Aquila :  Grassi. 

BoscHERECCi  (G.)  [pseudon.  di  Piero  Car- 
boni].  Cronaca  romana  [1844-1870]. 
Pp.  200.     Rome  :  Artero.     16mo. 

Bozzo  (S.  V.)  Storia  siciliana  di  anonimo 
autore  compilata  in  dialetto  nel  secolo 
quindicesinio,  transcritta  e  corredata  di 
studii,  note  ed  indici.  I.  Bologna : 
Romagnoli.     7  1. 

Brandi  (B.)  Vita  e  dottrina  di  Raniero 
da  Forli,  giureconsulto  del  secolo 
quattordicesimo  Pp.  1 58.  Turin : 
Unione  tipografica.     3'50  1. 

Brescia,  le  cinque  giornate  di :  docu- 
ment! inediti  intorno  al  duumviro  prof. 


Luigi  Contratti.  Pp.  4.  Brescia :  Bersi, 
Folio. 

Carini  (I.)  Gli  archivii  e  le  biblioteche  di 
Spagna  in  rapporto  alia  storia  d 'Italia 
in  generale  e  di  Sicilia  in  particolare. 
I  1.  Pp.  160.  Palermo :  Tip.  dello 
Statuto. 

DuRiEu  (P.)  Les  Gascons  en  Italie : 
6tudes  historiques.  Pp.  288.  Auch.  4to. 

Ebrei  in  Como  ed  in  altre  citta  del  du- 
cato  milanese  :  documenti  milanesi  del 
secolo  quindicesimo  editi  da  Emilio 
Motta.     Pp.  38.     Como:  Ostinelli. 

Gagniere  (A.)  La  reine  Marie-Caroline 
de  Naples  (Lady  Hamilton  et  Nelson), 
d'apres  des  documents  nouveaux. 
Paris  :  Ollendorff.     12mo.     3-50  f. 

Giovanni  (prete).  Frammento  della  cro- 
naca bolognese  pubblicata  da  Corrado 
Ricci.     Pp.  14.     Modena :  Vincenzi. 

Jovius  (Benedictus)  Novocomiensis.  His- 
toria patria,  ridotta  a  miglior  lezione, 
con  la  versione  italiana.  Como ; 
Ostinelli.     Folio.     30  1. 
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Livi(G.)  La  Corsica eCosimo  Ide'  Medici: 

studio  storico.      Pp.   413.      Florence: 

Bencini. 
Milan. — Annali  della  fabbrica  del  duomo 

di  Milano  dall'  origine  fino  al  presente. 

II  and   index-volume.     Pp.    316,    339. 

Milan  :  Eeggiani.     40  1. 
Miscellanea  di  storia  italiana,  edita  per 

cura  della  regia  deputazione  di  storia 

patria.    XXIV.    Pp.  616.     Turin:  Vi- 
.    gliardi.     12  1. 
MoNTLUc.      Las  Guerres  d'ltalie.     Texte 

etabli    par    A.    Baudrillart.      Paris : 

Librairiede  la  Society  bibliographique. 

12mo.     3  f. 
MuRATOKi's  Eerum  Italicarum  scriptores, 

chronological  index  to  ;  by  J.  Calligaris, 

J.  Filippi,  and  C.  Merkel.    Edited  by  C. 

Cipolla  and  A.  Manno.  Pp.  92.    Turin  : 

Bocca.     Folio. 
Nisco  (N.)    Storia  civile  del  regno  d'ltalia. 

Pp.  634.     Naples  :  Morano. 
Palermo,   Diari   della   citta  di.     Ed.   by 

Gioachino  di  Marzo.   XIX  :   Diario  pa- 

lermitano  di  Francesco  Maria  Emanuele 

e    Gaetani     marchese    di    Villabianca 

[January   1783-December   1784].     Pp. 

367.     Palermo  :  Lauriel.     9  1. 
Palumbo   (P.)       Enrico    degli   Azzolini : 

storia  brindisina  dei  tempi  di  Carlo  VIII. 

Pp.  391.  Lecce :  Tip.  Scipione  Anmirato 

di  L.  Cisaria.     16mo. 
Petriconi  (mgr.  D.)     Cenni  storici  sulla 

citta    e    chiesa   di   Anagni.      Pp.    30. 

Foligno :  Campitelli. 


Pietramellara  (A.)  Diario  meteorologico 
per  I'anno  1524.  With  preface  by  N. 
Malvezzi.   Pp.  57.    Modena :  Vincenzi. 

Bevelli  (A.)  Mura  antiche  di  Verona  e 
loro  vicende :  breve  cenno  storico- 
militare.   Pp.  87.   Verona  :  Drezza.  1 1. 

KoccA  (R.)  Cenni  sulle  comunita 
israelitiche  di  Venezia,  Mantova  e 
Padova ;  con  brevi  notizie  storiche 
sugli  Israeliti  di  Eoma  nell'  evo  antico 
e  medio.     Rome  :  Bencini. 

RoTHAN  (G.)  Souvenirs  diplomatiques : 
I'Allemagne  et  I'ltalie  [1870-1871].  II : 
L'ltalie.  Pp.  460.  Paris :  Calmann  L6vy, 
18mo.     3-50  f. 

ScADUTO  (F.)  Stato  e  chiesa  secondo  fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  e  la  coscienza  pubblica 
durante  1'  interdetto  di  Venezia  [1600- 
1607].     Pp.  260.    Florence  :  AdemoUo. 

ScADUTO  (F.)  Stato  e  chiesa  sotto  Leo- 
poldo  I  granduca  di  Toscana  [1765- 
1790].     Pp.  410.    Florence  :  Ademollo. 

Solarino  (R.)  La  contea  di  Modica  : 
ricerche  storiche.  I.  Pp.261.  Ragusa : 
Piccitto  &  Antoci.     4  1. 

Thuasnb  (L.)  Documents  in^dits  sur  les 
Borgia,  tires  des  archives  du  due  d'Os- 
suna.     Pp.  XV.     Paris :  Leroux.     2  f. 

Villa  (A.  R.)  Italia  desde  la  batalla  de 
Pavia  hasta  el  saco  de  Roma ;  reseua 
historica  escrita  en  su  mayor  parte  con 
documentos  originales,  ineditos  y  cifra- 
dos.  (Curiosidades  de  la  historia  de 
Espaua,  I.)  Pp.  268.  Madrid:  Na- 
varro. 


X.   HISTORY   OF  THE   NETHERLANDS 

(See  also  German  section) 


Daris  (abbe  J.)  Notices  historiques  sur 
les  eglises  du  diocese  de  Li^ge.  Liege : 
Grandmont-Donders  &  Demarteau.    4  f. 

De  Potter  (F.)  Petit  cartulaire  de  Gand. 
Pp.  411.  Ghent:  Leliaert,  Silfer, 
&  Co.     5  f. 

Duijser  (J.  L.  P.)  Aanteekeningen  over 
vaderlandsche  geschiedenis.  Pp.  81. 
Groningen  :  Noordhoff  &  Smit. 

BiEMSDijK  (T.  H.  F.  van).     De  griffie  van 


hare  Hoog  Mogenden :  bijdrage  tot  de 

kennis  van  het  archief  van  de  Staten- 

general  der  vereenigde  Nederlanden.  Pp. 

231.     The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     3-40  fl. 
Utrecht,  de  middeleeuwsche  rechtsbron- 

nen    der    stad.     Edited    by   S.   Muller. 

Pp.  112.     The  Hague:  Nijhoff.     2  fl. 
Verslagen    omtrent's     oude     archieven. 

VI.     Pp.    133.     The   Hague:    Nijhoff. 

25  cents. 


XI.    SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY 


Oaedeke  (A.)  V^allensteins  Verhandlun- 
gen  mit  den  Schweden  und  Sachsen 
[1631-1634]  mit  Akten  und  Urkunden 
aus  dem  koniglich  sachsischen  Haupt- 
staatsarchiv  zu  Dresden.  Pp.  346. 
Frankfurt :  Literarische  Anstalt.    7  m. 


HiLDEBRAND  (E.)  Wallenstein  und  seine 
Verbindungen  mit  den  Schweden :  Ak- 
tenstiicke  aus  dem  schwedischenReichs- 
archiv  zu  Stockholm.  Pp.  80.  Frank- 
furt :  Literarische  Anstalt.     2  m. 

Schirren  (C.)     See  next  section. 


XII.   SLAVONIAN,   LITHUANIAN,  AND  ROUMANIAN   HISTORY 


Bohemia. — Regesta  diplomatica  nee  non 
epistolaria  Bohemia  et  Moraviae.  Ill 
[1311-1333]  1-5  ;  IV  [1333-1346]  1  :  ed. 
J.  Emler,  sumtibus  regiee  scientiarum 
societatis  Bohemiae.  Prag :  Gr6gr  & 
Valecka.     4to. 


De  Chaurand  de  Saint  Eustache  (F.) 
L'occupazione  austro-ungarica  della 
Bosnia  ed  Erzegovina  nell'  anno  1878  : 
studio  politico-militare.  Pp.  52.  Rome : 
Voghera   Carlo. 

DuDiK  (B.)     Ausziige  fur  Mahrehs  allge- 
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meine  Geschichte  aus  den  Eegesten  der 
Papste  Benedikt  XII  [December  1334 
-April  1342],  Clemens  VI  [1342  bis 
Ende  1352].  Pp.  36.  Briinn  :  Winiker. 
80  pf . 

EuxiNi,  PoNTi,  inscriptiones  antiquae  orse 
septentrionalis,  Graecas  et  Latinse,  ed. 
M. BasiliusLatyschev.  I:  Inscriptiones 
Tyrae,  Olbias,  Chersonesi  Tauricas,  alio- 
rum  locorum  a  Danubio  usque  ad 
regnum  Bosporanum.  Pp.  243,  2  plates. 
Leipzig :     Voss.     4to.  20  m. 

Jelinek  (B.)  Ueber  Schutz-  und  Wehr- 
bauten  aus  der  vorgeschichtlichen  und 
alteren  geschichtlichen  Zeit,  mit  beson- 
derer  Eiicksicht  auf  Bohmen.  Pp.  159. 
Prag  :  Kziwnatz.     4*80  m. 

Krugek  (G.  a.)  Une  6glise  judeo-chr6- 
tienne  en  Bessarabie :  documents  re- 
latifs  a  sa  formation,  publies  par  pro- 
fessor Delitzsch.  Transl.  Pp.  152. 
Lausanne :  Bridel.     12mo.     2  f. 

Leger  (L.)  LaBulgarie.  Pp.  128.  Paris: 
Cerf.     12mo.     3-50  f. 

MoEAviA. — Codex  diplomaticus  et  episto- 
laris  Moraviae:  Urkunden-Sammlung 
zur  Geschichte  Mahrens,  im  Auftrage 
des  mahrischen  Landes-Ausschusses 
herausgegeben  von  V.  Brandl.  XI 
[November  13,  1375-1390].  Pp.  564 
and  index.     Briinn  :  Winiker.     4to. 


Pic  (J.  L.)  Zur  rumanisch-ungarischen 
Streitfrage:  Skizzen  zur  altesten  Ge- 
schichte der  Kumanen,  Ungarn  und 
Slaven.  Pp.  436,  map,  &g.  Leipzig : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     10  m. 

PoELCHAU  (A.)  DielivlandischeGeschichts- 
literatur  im  Jahre  1884.  Pp.  95.  Riga  : 
Kymmel.     12mo.     1  m. 

Poland. — Acta  historica  res  gestas  Poloniaa 
illustrantia.  VIII  1  :  Legum,  privile- 
giorum,  statutorumque  civitatis  Craco- 
viensis  tomi  I  vol.  1  [1507-1586].  Pp. 
xxxviii,  624.  Krakau  :  Friedlein.  24  m. 

ScKiPTOREs  rerumPolonicarum.  VIII. 

Epistolffi  ex  archivodomus  Radzivilianas 
depromptae.  Pp.  295,  portraits.  Krakau : 
Friedlein.     10  m. 

PoMMERscHES  Urkundeubuch.  II  2  [to 
1286].  Ed.  by  R.  Priimers.  Pp.  619. 
Stettin  :  Von  der  Nahmer.     4to.     6  m. 

Peicot  de  Sainte -Marie  (E.)  Les  Slaves 
m^ridionaux :  Dalmates,  Bulgares,  Ser- 
bes,  Bosniaques  ;  leur  origine  et  leur 
6tablissement  dans  I'ancienne  Illyrie. 
Maps  &c.  Paris  :  Fetscherin  &  Chuit. 
2-50  f. 

Schirren  (C.)  Neue  Quellen  zur  Geschich- 
te des  Untergangs  livlandischer  Selb- 
standigkeit ;  aus  dem  danischen  gehei- 
men  Archiv  zu  Kopenhagen.  III.  Pp. 
381.    Reval :  Kluge.     7'50  m. 


XIII.   HISTORY   OF   SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

(Including  South  America) 


CoLECCioN  de  documentos  ineditos  para  la 
historia  de  Espafia.  LXXXIV  :  Cartas 
del  conde  de  Penaranda ;  Eelacion  al 
rey  D.  Felipe  IV  sobre  el  estado  de  la 
monarquia  espaiiola  en  1650  por  el 
conde  de  Penaranda,  &c.  Pp.  570. 
Madrid:  Murillo.     4to. 

Barros  Arana  (D.)  Historia  general  de 
Chile.  IV.  Pp.  511.  Santiago: 
Impr.  Cervantes.     4to. 

Cuba. — Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos 
relativos  al  descubrimiento,  conquista 
y  organisacion  de  las  antiguas  pose- 
siones  espafiolas  de  Ultramar.  2nd 
series.  I :  Isla  de  Cuba.  Pp.  478. 
Madrid  :  Murillo. 

Fernandez-Duro  (C.)  El  gran  duque  de 
Osuna  y  su  marina :  Jornada  contra 
Turcos  y  Venecianos  [1602-1624].  Pp. 
458.     Madrid:  Murillo.     4to. 

Fernandez  MartIn  (M.)     Derecho  parla- 


mentario  espafiol :  coleccion  de  consti- 

tuciones,&c.  II    [May  1809-May  1811]. 

Pp.     885.       Madrid:       Impr.     Garcia 

(privately  printed).     4to. 
La  Fuente  (V.)     Historia  de  las  univer- 

sidades,   colegios    y   demas    estableci- 

mientos    de     ensenanza    en    Espafia. 

II.        Pp.     631.       Madrid:     Murillo. 

4to. 
Memorias    de    la    real    academia   de   la 

historia.  X.     Pp.  772.     Madrid :  Tello. 

4to. 
Thomas  (G.  M.)  Handelsvertrag  zwischen 

der    Eepublik     Venedig      und      dem 

Konigreich   Granada   [1400].     Pp.   32. 

Munich :  Franz.     4to.     90  pf. 
Torreanaz  (conde  de).     Los  consejos  del 

rey  durante  la  edad-media  :  su  forma- 

cion,  autoridad  y  principales  acuerdos 

enEuropa,  y  singularmente  en  Castilla. 

Pp.  290.     Madrid :  Tello.     4to. 


XIV.   SWISS  HISTORY 


Bern.  —  Sammlung  bernischer  Biogra- 
phien,  herausgegeben  von  dem  histori- 
schen  Verein  des  Kantons  Bern.  Pts. 
1-5.  Portraits.  Bern :  Schmid,  Francke, 
&  Co. 

Combe  (E.)  Les  r^fugi^s  de  la  revocation 
en  Suisse.  Pp.  240.  Lausanne  :  Bridel. 
2-50  f. 


Der  Geschichtsfreund  :  Mittheilungen 
des  historischen  Vereins  der  fiinf  Orte, 
Luzern,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden 
und  Zug.  XL.  Pp.  403.  Einsiedeln  : 
Benziger.     7*50  f. 

Nitsche  (R.)  Geschichte  der  Wieder- 
taufer  in  der  Schweiz  zur  Reformations- 
zeit.    Pp.  108.    Einsiedeln  :  Benziger. 
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KoDT  (E.  von).  Bernische  Stadtgeschichte. 
Pp.  328  &  appendix.     Bern  :  Huber. 

Jahkbijch  fiir  schweizerische  Geschichte, 
herausgegeben  auf  Veranstaltung  der 
allgemeinen  geschichtforschlichen  Ge- 
sellschaft  der  Schweiz.  X.  Pp.  xxx, 
373.     Ziirich :  Hohr. 

Sicker  (Fridolin).     Chronik  [1436-1530]. 


Ed.  by  E.  Gotzinger.     Pp.   xxxi,  284. 

St.  Gallen :  Huber. 
Vaucher  (P.)     Les  traditions  nationales 

de    la    Suisse  :   etudes    anciennes    et 

nouvelles.     Pp.  51.     Geneva.     4to. 
Vautrey  (mgr.)     Histoire  des  ^veques  de 

Bale.   11.  Pp.  516,  illustr.   Einsiedeln : 

Benziger. 


XV.  HISTOEY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEKICA 
(Including  Mexico) 


Bacourt  (chevalier  de).  Souvenirs  of  a 
diplomat :  private  letters  from  America 
during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Van  Buren,  Harrison,  and  Tyler.  Pp. 
297.     New  York  :  Holt.     12mo.    ^1-50. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.)  Works.  XXXIII: 
History  of  Alaska  [1730-1885].  Pp. 
775,  map.  San  Francisco :  Bancroft. 
;^4-50. 

Brinton  (D.  G.)  The  annals  of  the 
Cakchiquels,  the  original  text  with  a 
translation,  notes,  and  introduction. 
(Library  of  Aboriginal  American 
Literature,  VI.)  Pp.  234.  Philadelphia : 
Brinton. 

Cherouny  (H.  W.)  The  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  question :  lectures 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Constitution  Club  of  New  York.  Pp. 
144.  New  York :  Cherouny  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company.    12mo.  25  c. 

Forbes  (E.)  Life  studies  of  the  great 
army :  65  etchings  in  portfolio,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  Union  armies 
during  the  civil  war,  with  index. 
Rochester,  New  York.     £12  12/. 

Getchell  (G.  H.)  Our  nation's  execu- 
tives and  their  administrations :  an 
historical,  biographical,  and  statistical 
conspectus  of  the  national  government. 
Pp.  400,  portraits.  New  York  :  Getchell 
&  Fuller.     4to. 

Hare  (J.  I.  C.)  Notes  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  American  constitutional 
law  delivered  in  the  law  department 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
[1884-1885].  Pp.  342.  Philadelphia : 
Printed  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

Hazen  (gen.  W.  B.)  A  narrative  of  mili- 
tary service.  Pp.  450,  maps  and  por- 
traits.    Boston.     15/. 

Heichen  (P.)  Illustrirte  Geschichte  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  ;  auf  Grundlage 
des  Lossing'schen  Geschichtswerkes 
und  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  neuesten 
Quellen  bearbeitet.  2  vol.  Pp.  232, 
257,  illustr.     Leipzig :  Unfiad.     10  m. 

HiGGiNSON  (T.  W.)  Larger  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  close 


of  president  Jackson's  administration. 
Pp.  470,  illustr.  New  York:  Harper. 
^•50. 

LossiNG  (B.  J.)  The  history  of  New 
York  city  [1609-1884].  2  vol.  Pp. 
866.  New  York :  Perine  Publishing 
Co.     ^15. 

M'Clellan  (H.  B.)  Life  and  campaigns 
of  major-general  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Pp.  400,  maps. 
Eichmond  (Virginia)  :  Randolph  & 
English. 

Maryland,  archives  of.  Proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Maryland  [1636-1667]. 
By  W.  Hand  Browne.  Pp.  586.  Balti- 
more :  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
4to.     $'d. 

Poore  (B.  P.)  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  government  publications  of  the 
United  States  [September  5,  1774- 
March  4,  1881].  Compiled  by  order  of 
congress.  Pp.  1392.  Washington. 
4to. 

Porter  (admiral  D.  D.)  Incidents  and 
anecdotes  of  the  civil  war.  New 
York  :  Appleton.     ^2. 

Schuyler  (G.  W.)  Colonial  New  York : 
Philip  Schuyler  and  his  family.  2  vol. 
New  York. 

Strebel  (H.)  Alt-Mexiko :  archaolo- 
gische  Beitriige  zur  Kulturgeschichte 
seiner  Bewohner.  Pp.  142.  19  plates. 
Hamburg  :  Voss.     50  m. 

Spring  (L.  W.)  Kansas.  (American  Com- 
monwealth Series,  IV.)  Pp.  334, 
map.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.     16mo.  ^1-25. 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury.  Two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Newbury :  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches,  by  R.  N.  Toppan. 
Pp.  1 34.  Newburyport :  Published  by 
the  society.     16mo. 

Weishampel  (J.  F.)  jun.  History  of  the 
baptist  churches  in  Maryland  cour 
nected  with  the  Maryland  baptist 
union  association.  Pp.  220.  Balti- 
more :  Weishampel.     ^1*50. 
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Contents  of  Periodical  Publications 


I.  FEANCE 


Bibliotheque  de  TEcole  des  Chartes,  xlvi. 
4-6. — C.  DE  Gjbandmaison  :  Fragments 
of  charters  of  the  tenth  century  [some 
unpublished]  relating  to  the  ahhey  of 

St.    Julian    at    Tours. J.    Havet  : 

Questions  merovingiennes.  Ill:  On 
the  date  of  a  manuscript  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, formerly  at  Luxeuil  [fixing  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Chlotachar  III 
to  the  end  of  the  year  657  (September 
to  November),  and  confirming  the 
chronology   of   the   later   Merovingian 

kings   proposed  by  Krusch]. C.  V. 

Langlois  :  New  fragments  of  the  Liher 
Inquestarum  formed  by  Nicolas  of 
Chartres  [1269-1298,  filling  a  lacuna 
in  the  archives  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris],  with  additional  pieces  by  L. 
Delisle. M,  Prou  :  Note  on  a  manu- 
script of  the  Life  of  St.  Alpais  [or 
Aupes]. C.  V.  Langlois  :  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  Count  Alfonsus  of  Poictiers 
[March  24,  1251,  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum Addit.  MS.  3305] J.  Vaesen: 

Catalogue  of  the  Fonds  Bourrie  in  the 

Bibliotli^que  Nationale  [concluded] 

L.  Delisle  :  A  contemporary  account 
of  the  mission  of  Joan  of  Arc  [written 
at  Kome  before  the  end  of  the  year  1428 
by  a  French  clerk  attached  to  the  court 
of  Martin  V]. 

Eevue  Historique,  xxx.  1,— January — 
H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  :  Les 
origines  gauloises  [arguing  from  the 
use  of  the  name  Celt  or  Gaul  in  clas- 
sical writers  that  the  dominion  of  this 
race  extended  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  over  a  great  part  of  Germany.  The 
writer  seeks  evidence  of  the  continued 
influence  of  the  Celts  not  only  in  the 
local  names,  but  also  in  the  common 
vocabulary  of  the  Germans.  He  places 
their  entry  into  Gaul  prior  to  450  B.C.,  and 
controverts  the  statement  of  Livy  that 
they  invaded  Italy  earlier  than  the  his- 
torical invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the 

fourth  century  b.c] Desclozeaux  : 

The  marriage  and  divorce  of  Gabrielle 
d^Estr&es  illustrated  from  new  docu- 
ments [an  attempt  to  clear  Henry  IV 


of   blame  in  this   affair]. L.    Cou- 

RAJOD :  On  the  influence  of  the  Miis6e 
des  Monuments  Frangais  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  art  and  of  historical  studies 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
xxxviii.  2.  October  1885— Abb6 
DouAis  :  The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Bome,  a.d.  64  [examining 
Hochart's  recent  attack  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44] . Abb6  E. 

Vacandard  :  St.  Bernard  and  tJie  second 
crusade. Abb6  E.  Allain  :  Les  ques- 
tions d^enseignement  dans  les  cahiers 
de  1789 G.  Morin  :  Isidore  of  Cor- 
dova and  his  works  according  to  a 
manuscript  of  the  abbey  of  Maredsous 
[removing  the  writer  from  the  fifth  to 

the    ninth    or    tenth   century]. G. 

Baguenault  de  Puchesse  :  The  corre- 
spondence of  Catherine  de  MMicis.^-^ 
xxxix.  1.  January  1886— P.  Allard  : 
The  persecutions  in,  Spain  in  the  first 

centuries    of     Christianity H.    de 

l'Epinois  :  The  reconciliation  of  Henry 
III  with  the  duke  of  Guise  [May-July 
1588],  from  documents  in  the  Vatican 

archives. C.  Gerin:  Pope  Innocent 

XI  and  the  siege  of  Vienna  [1683]  from 
documents  in  the  French  archives  des 

affaires  etrang^res. L.  Sciout  :  The 

directory    and    the    Roman    republic 

[1798-1800]. Comte     El^nt  :     The 

story  of  the  martyrdom  in  the  East 
of  Thie7non  archbishop  of  Salzburg 
[1102,  examining  the  different  forms  in 

which  the   story   is   preserved] F. 

Cabrol  :  On  the  Aihaxh  t^v  5a>SeKa 
a-K0(TT6X(t}v.^ — Abb6  P.  Batiffol  : 
Jerome  of  Jerusalem  [giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  newly  discovered  fragment 

of  a  work   presumed   to   be   his]. 

Abbe  Martin  :  Account  of  some  auto- 
graph letters  [already  printed]  of 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia  [1712-1786], 
with  specimens. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  i.  January— Li.o^  Say  : 
Les  interventions  du  tr6sor  a  la  bourse 
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depuis    cent    ans. A.    Sorel  :    Les 

plans  politiquesd.eMirabeau[1790j 

E.  KoECHLiN  :  La  politique  fran(?aise  au 
congres  de  Rastadt :  les  preliminaires 
et  la  formation  du  congres. 

.Bulletin  Critique.  September  1 — L. 
Duchesne  :     Tailhan's   '  Anonyme    de 

Cordoue.' C.     Geiun  :       Michaud's 

'  Louis  XIV  et  Innocent  XL' A.  de 

Barthklemy  :  Flouest's  'Etudes  d'ar- 
cheologie  gauloise.'— — 15.  L.  Richard  : 

Verlaque's    Jean  XXII. P.   Lucas: 

Etudes    de    droit   constitutionnel. 
October  1 — La   contre-revolution  reli- 

gieuse   au   seizi^me   si^cle. L.  Le- 

SUEUR :  Rousset's  '  Un  ministre  sous  la 
restauration.'— -26  &  November  1 — P. 
Batiffol  :  Cozza  Luigi's  '  Geografia  di 

Strabone.' A.     Cheruel:    Lef^vre- 

Poiitalis '  '  Vingt  ans  de  republique  par- 

lementaire.' L.  Duchesne  :  Havet's 

*  Questions  merovingiennes.' A.  de 

Barthelemy  :  Blancard's '  Commerce  de 
Marseille  au  moyen  age.'  15 — 
Butler's  'Ancient  Coptic  churches  of 
Egypt.'  January  1 — L.  Duchesne  : 
Lefort's  '  Monuments  primitifs  de  la 
peinturechr6tienne.'^— 15— A.Ingold: 
A.  de  Lantenay's  *  Melanges  de  bio- 
graphic et  d'histoire.' A.  Baudril- 

LART  :  Henri  IV  en  Gascogne. 

3ulletiii  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais.  September- 
October — J.  Bonnet  :  Lettres  pastorales 

de     Jurieu. N.      Weiss:      Claude 

Brousson. N.  Weiss  :    La  mission 

bott6e  en  B6arn,   Haut-Languedoc   et 

Guienne     [Sept.    5,    1685] P.    de 

Felice  :    Statistique  des  arrets  et  des 

temples  d^molis. F.  Teissier  :  Lettre 

de  H.  Pourtal  a  C.  Brousson  [Jan.  1, 

1696] N.  Weiss  :    En  Angleterre  : 

requetes  de  trente-cinq  pasteurs,   &c. 

[1686] A.   J.  Enschede:  En   Hol- 

lande ;  lettres  de  Marie  du  Moulin  et 

de  Madame  de  Marolles  [1685]. F. 

PuAux :  Eph^merides  de  I'annee  de  la 
revocation  de  I'edit  de  Nantes.—— 
November — Papers  on  the  bicentenary 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Decetnber — P.  de  Witt  : 
Les  protestants  hoUandais  en  France 

[1787]. Le  testament  de  Louise  de 

Coligny. 

Comptes  rendus  de  TAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions. July-September—C.  Robert  : 
Ogmius,  sur  les  medailles  armoricaines. 

Deloche  :  Cachets  et   anneau  de 

r^poque  merovingienne. 

Comptes  rendus  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.  Sep- 
tember— Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  :  La 
cour  du  due  d'Alen^on  a  Anvers  [1582]. 

G.  PicoT  :  Rapport  sur  les  ordon- 

nancesdesrois E. de Laveleye :  La 

propriety  primitive  dans  les  townships 
6cossais.  October — Zeller  :  L'em- 
pereur  Fr6d6ric  II  a-t-il  voulu  se  faire 

pape  ? Beautemps-Beaupre  :  Notice 

sur  les  baillis  d'Anjou  et  du   Maine. 


— .  January — Cheruel  :  Examen 
d'un  memoire  de  Lemontey. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain.  Oc- 
tober— Le  Danois  :  L'Acadie  et  les 
deportations  acadiennes.  Noveinber 
— Comte  H.  de  l'Epinois  :  La  reunion 
d'Henri  III  avec  le  roi  de  Navarre. 
December — The     same  :  Charles  VII  et 

son  dernier  historien. J.  Uzed  :  La 

society  espagnole  sous  Philippe  IV. 

Le  Correspondant.  September  10  &  25  — 
Marquis  de  Vogije  :  Villars  et  I'^lecteur 
de  Bavi^re.  ——25 — Comte  Walis- 
ZEWSKi :  Marie  de  Mantoue,  reine  de 
Pologne.—— Oc to  6  er  10— The  same  : 
Une  FranQaise  reine  de  Pologne. 
^—25 — L.  Sainson  :  L'insurrection 
bulgare  et  le  congres  de  Berlin.— ^iVo- 
vember  10 — R.  Chantelauze  :  La  fin  de 
la  Fronde.  Jajiuary  10 — L.  Lefe- 
BURE  :  De  Paction  catholique  en  France 
depuis  cinquante  ans.  10  &  25 — 

C.  DE  Lacombe  :  Les  premieres  annees 
de  Berryer. 

Journal  des  Savants.  September,  No- 
vember, January — B.  Haureau  on  Loe- 
wenfeld's  '  Epistola  pontificum  Roma- 

norum      ineditas.' A.     Bergaigne  : 

Recent  discoveries  relating  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  Cambodja.  October, 
November — A.  Maury  :  Les  anciennes 
villes  du  Nouveau-Monde  [explorations 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America]. 
November,  December — H.  Wallon:  On 
the  R^musat  correspondence.  De- 
cember,  January— B.  Saint -Hilaire:  On 
Cunningham's  Archieological  survey  of 

India. C.    Leveque  :     Madame     de 

Maintenon. 

La  Revolution  Fran9aise.  September- 
January — A.   DuRAND  :   L'insurrection 

et  le  si^ge  de  Lyon  [1793]. Aulard  : 

Date  de  la  naissance  de  Fabre  d'Eglan- 

tine J.  Mathez  :  Pontarlier  sous  la 

revolution. V.  Jeanvrot  :  Les  ^veques 

constitutionnels  de  la  Mayenne. F. 

RouviERE :  Quatrefages   de  Laroquete. 

J.  Bernard  :  Les  representants  du 

Languedoc  a  I'assemblee  des  notables. 

Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture,  xxi.  1.   January  4 — P.  de  Nolhac  : 

Cian's '  Pietro  Bembo '  [1521-1531] 

A.  Chuquet:  Fauriel's 'Dernier s  jours 
du  consulat.'  11 — Roquette's  '  Life 

of     Xenophon.' A.     Gazier  :     Bro- 

glie's  'F6nelon  a  Cambrai.' Desprez* 

'  Ney,'  '  Desaix,'  and  '  Kl^ber  et  Mar- 
ceau.'  18— C.  JuLLiAN  :  Roman  in- 
scriptions at  Frejus. A.  Delboulle  : 

Sauvage's     '  Actes     de     Saint-Mellon.' 
25 — R.     Cagnat  :     Domaszewsky's 

'Fahren  im  romischen   Heere.' A. 

Chuquet  :  New  works  on  the  French 
xeMohiiion.'-'— February  1 — L.  Duvau  : 

Peltier's  'Res  gestae  divi  Augusti.' 

ViGFUssoN  and  Powell's  Grimm  Cen- 
tenary. 8 — C.  Bayet  :  Crousset's 

*  Christian     sarcophagi.' Fagniez' 

'P^re  Joseph  a  Ratisbonne'  [1630]. 

Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.     October  1— E, 
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Daudet:  Louis  XVIII  a  Mittau.  — — 
15 — E.  DE  Laveleye  :  Les  nationalites 
croate  et  Slovene;  la  Serbie.— — iVo- 
vember  15 — E.  Schekek  :  Melchior 
Grimm  (also  December  1  &  January  1). 

A.    Gruyek:    Charles    IX    et    F. 

Clouet. E.  Lavisse:  Etudes  sur  I'his- 

toire  de  I'Allemagne :  la  decadence 
m6rovingienne.  January  1-Febru- 
ary  1 — G.  Eothan  :  Souvenirs  diploma- 
tiques  [1867-1870].— Jawt^ar?/  15— 
A.  Bardoux:  La  bourgeoisie  franpaise 
pendant  la  revolution  February  1 — 
E.  JuRiEN  de  la  Graviere  :  La  marine 
de  1812,  d'apr^s  les  souvenirs  in6dits 
de  I'amiral  Baudin.— — 15 — The  same  : 

Une  expedition  d'outremer  en  1838. 

G.  BoissiER :  Essais  d'histoire  reli- 
gieuse.  I :  Un  dernier  mot  sur  les  per- 
secutions. 

Nouvelle  Eevue  Historique  du  Droit 
Fran9ai8  et  Etranger.  September — 
H.  BucHE :  L'ancienne  coutume  de 
V&ris.^-^Noveinber — E.  Glasson  :  Le 
droit  de  succession  dans  les  lois  barbares. 

Tanon  :  L'ordre  du  proems  civil  au 

quatorzi^me  si^cle Roman  :  Chartes 

de  liberte  de  la  region  des  Alpes. 

Kevue  de  GeograpMe.  September — A.  de 
Gerando  :  La  formation  de  la  nationa- 
lite  hongroise.— Octofcer — L.  Drapey- 
ron  :  Le  sens  g^ographique  du  cardinal 
de  Bichelieu  November — L.  Des- 
CHAMPS :  La  question  coloniale  au  dix- 
septi^me  si^cle.  December — H.  de 
LA  Martiniere  :  L'itineraire  d'Alkazar 


a  Ouezzann  (Maroc) L.  Deschamps: 

La   question   coloniale   en    France   au 

temps  de  Richelieu  et  de  Mazarin 

P.  Combes  :  Influence  de  I'homme  sur 
la  topographic  du  globe. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives.  October-De- 
cember— A.  HiLD :  Les   Juifs  a  Rome. 

S.  Eeinach  :  Saint  Polycarpe  et  les 

Juifs  de  Smyrne. M.  Schwab  :  Docu- 
ments pour  I'histoire  des  Juifs  d'Angle- 
terre. 

Kevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.  October — 
Contre-amiral  Serre  :   Les  marines  de- 

guerre  de  I'antiquite. J.  Guet  :  Les- 

origines  de  I'ile  Bourbon. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  December  1 
— P.     J.     Tailhan;     Trois     questions 

d'histoire      espagnole. Dom     Cha-^ 

MARD :   Les   persecutions    pendant  les. 

deux  premiers  si^cles. Guilliny  :  La. 

colonisation  chez  les  peuples  anciens  et 
les  peuples  modernes. 

Revue  de  la  Revolution.  October — V. 
FouRNEL :  Le  palais-royal  sous  la  revo- 
lution (also  November). C.  d'Heri- 

court:  Confessions  et  souvenirs  de 
Fanny  Roseval  (also  November-Jariu- 

ary). L.  Sciodt  :   La   scission  eiec- 

torale  de  I'an  VI  a  Paris.'^— iVovewfter 
— L'invasion  frangaise  en  Belgique 
[1792-1794]  d'apr^s  la  correspondance 
du  comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau  (also* 
December  and  January).  December 
— Ochsenfeld  :  La  terreur  a  Colmar' 
(also  January).  — —  January  —  A., 
GuAsco:  La  revolution  a  Genes  [1794]. 


II.   GEEMANY  AND  AUSTEIA 


Neues  ArcMv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xi.  2.  Han- 
over, 1886.  G.  Waitz  :  On  the  so-called 
Catalogus  Felicianus  of  the  popes 
[giving  an  account  of  the  manuscripts, 

and  discriminating  the  recensions]. 

E.  DuMMLER  prints  for  the  first  time, 
from  a  Vienna  manuscript,  a  tract  de 
adoranda  cruce  addressed  hj  Einhard 

to  Lupus  (of  Ferrieres). H.  Simons- 

EELD  prints  a  Compendium  Mstorice 
TroiancB-BomancB  [a  production  dating 
from  about  the  thirteenth  century] 
found  in  two  copies  of  the  Chronicon 
Venetum 0.  Holder-Egger  :  Re- 
port on  historical  majiuscripts  at  Rome, 
Lucca,  Florence,  Asti,  Turin,  and 
Milan     [prints     a     Catalogus    regum 

ItalicorumLucensis] W.  GuNDiiAcn: 

On  the  use  made  of  Sulpicius  Severus 
in  the  style  of  the  Vita  Heinrici  IV. 
K.  Zeumer  on  old  Frankish  formu- 
laries [illustrating  the  Formula  An- 
decavenses,  FormulsB  Arvernenses,  and 

Formulas      Marculfi]. T.   Mommsen 

prints  three  documents  relating  to  the 
schism  of  a.d.  530  [previously  incor- 
rectly printed] S.  Lowenfeld  prints 

eleven  papal  bulls  [660-975, — some 
forgeries]. W.  Wattenbach  :  Docu- 


ments relating  to  the  Venetian  abbey 
of  Brondolo  [1044-1231],  the  monastery 
of  Au  near  Botzen  [1166-1179]  &g.. 
[including  a  short  letter  from  Godfrey,, 
master  of  the  hospitalers  at  Jerusalem,, 
mentioning  events  in  the  Holy  Land  in 

1193]. E.DiJMMLER:  Notes  on  wanw- 

scripts  at  St.  Gallen  and  Darmstadt. 
Forschungen  zur  Deutschen  Geschichte, 
xxvi.  1.  Gottingen,  1886. — H.Bresslau:: 
Urkundenbeweis  und  Urkundenschrei- 

ber  im  dlteren  deutschen  Becht. R., 

Rohricht  :  The  crusades  of  Theobald 
of  Champagne,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
of  Richard  of   Cornwall   [1239-1241]^ 

J.  Hansen  :   Die  Reinoldsage  und 

ihre  Beziehung   zu    Dortmund C. 

Bornhak  :  On  the  origin  of  rittergut 
property  in  the  land  east  of  the  Elbe. 

M.    Spiess  :    Was   Melanchthon   a 

printer's  reader  at  Tiibingen  ?  [criticis- 
ing the  testimony  of  Winsheim]. 

J.  VON  Gruner  :  On  the  authenticity 
of  the   words   ascribed  to   Luther  at 

Worms     ['Hie    steh'   ich,'   &c.] O. 

Harnack  :  On  the  power  of  deposition 
in  the  German  empire  [arguing  that 
the  princes  might  declare  the  empire 
vacant,  but  could  not  depose  the 
king]. G.    Waitz  :    Verses   on  na* 
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tional  characters  from  an  Upsala 
MS. 
Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gbrres- 
Gesellschaft,  vii.  1.  Munich,  1886. — 
F.  DiTTEiCH :  Contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  catholic  reformation 
in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
sixteenth     century.      II :     Giberti    of 

Verona. A  von   Eeumont  :   Female 

slaves  from  the  east  at  Florence  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
[They  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the 

coasts  of  the  sea  of  Azov.] H.  V. 

Sauerland  :  Notes  relating  to  Dietrich 
of  Nieheim  [Niem]  '  de  Schismate  '  [on 
the  manuscripts,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  text]. 

Maurenbrecher's  Historisches  Taschen- 
buch,  etb  series,  v.  Leipzig. — W. 
Oncken  :  On  the  crisis  of  the  last  peace 
negotiations  with  Napoleon  [February, 

1814]. J.  Asbach:  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

K.  Menzel  :  Irmengard  von  Ham- 

merstein:   eine  rheinische  Geschichte. 

K.  Habler  :  The  Sicilian  revolt  of 

1516. W.    Maurenbrecher  :     The 

council  of  Trent;  the  preliminaries. 

M.  Heinze  :  Pfalzgrdfin  Elisabeth  und 

Descartes. S.  Lowenfeld  :    History 

of  the  papal  archives  down  to  1817. 

Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  xix.  (Iv.) 
1,2.  Munich,  1886.— A.  Beer  on  the 
history  of  the  policy  of  Charles  VI 
[examining  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria 

from  his  accession  to  1730]. J.  von 

Pflugk-Harttung  :  Papstpolitik  in  XJr- 
kunden  [showing  how  the  development 
and  fluctuations  of  the  papal  power  are 
revealed  in  the  mode  of  dating  diplomas 

and   in   the    style   of    writing]. G. 

Koch  :  The  constitution  of  Geneva  and 
Eousseau's  contrat  social  [tracing  a 
connexion  between  Eousseau's  theory 
and    the   political   movements   of   his 

native     city] A.    Bruckner:     The 

archives  of  the  princes  Woro7izow 
[materials  for  the  history  of  Eussia 
chiefly  from  1741  to  1830.  The 
article  gives  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  more  important  pieces  contained 
in  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  collec- 
tion]. 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  viii.  4.  1,  2.  Gotha,  December. 
— T.  Zahn:  Studien  zu  Justinus  Martyr. 
1.  Justinus  bei  Methodius,  und  Paulus 
bei  Justin  [with  excursus  on  the 
bishopric  held  by  Methodius] ;  2.  Jus- 
tin's Schrift    iiber   die   Auferstehung ; 

3.  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  in  Justin's 
Dialog     mit     dem     Juden     Tryphon ; 

4.  Justinus  und  die  '  Lehre  der  zwolf 

Apostel.' J.     Draseke  :      On     the 

correspondence  of  St.  Basil  with 
Apolli7iarius  of    Laodicea   [upholding 

the   genuineness   of    the    letters]. 

H.    Eeuter  :     Augustinische    Studien 

(fifth  part,  continued) Bunz:  The 

Wirtemberg  coTicordat  of  1857. K. 

MiJLLER :  Survey   of  recent   literature 


on  the  church  history  of  the  fourteenth 
and   fifteenth    centuries    [from    1378]. 

G.  Wolfram  :  On  the  Concordat  of 

Worms. T.  Kolde  :    On  CarlstadVs 

[supposed]   visit   to   Denmark    [1521]. 

E.  Bodemann  :  Luther  vianuscripts 

[letters  &c.  reprinted  from  the  auto- 
graph originals]. J.  Ney  :  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  diet  at  Spires 
[1526]. 
Dove  &  Friedberg's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kir- 
chenrecht,  xx.  2,  3.  Freiburg. — W. 
Martens  :  On  the  appointment  to  the 
papal  chair  under  the  emperors  Henry 

III  and  IV  {1st  article). E.  Senling: 

The  divorce  of  Napoleon  I. 
Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur- 
und  Kirclien-Gescliichte  des  Mittelal- 
ters,  i.  4.     Berlin. — H.  Denifle  :  The 
first  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  the 

university  of  Paris  [1258]. On  the 

bull  of  John  XXII  '  Quia  in  futuro- 
rum,^  declaring  the  separation  of  Italy 
from  the  empire.  [Father  Denifle  states 
that  this  bull  does  not  exist  in  the 
Vatican  archives  either  in  original  or  in 
the  regestum,  and  that  no  one  of  the 
three  copies  preserved  there  is  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

. Specimen  of  the  '  Liber  divisionis 

cortesianorum  et  civium  Eomane  curie 

et  civitatis  Avinionis  '  [1376]. Note 

on  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Franciscans  [treating  of  Baldwin  of 
Brunswick] F.  Ehrle  :  On  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Spirituals  and  the 
Franciscans  and  Fraticelli  [printing 
the  '  Epistolaexcusatoria'  of  Angelo  da 
Clarino,  1317,  with  extracts  from  his 
confidential  correspondence].—— Vol.  ii. 
1.  1886 — H.  Denifle  :  On  the  volumes 
of  the  papal  registers  in  the  thirteenth 
century  [printing  an  inventory  of  them 
made  in  1339,  thirty  years  earlier 
than  the  oldest  hitherto  known,  and 
examining  the  history  of  the  registers 
from  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  The 
writer  estimates  the  number  of  existing 
papal  letters  and  acts  from  Innocent  III 
to  the  election  of  Boniface  VIII  as 
amounting  to  nearly  36,000,  of  which 
more  than  10,000  are  as  yet  unknown]. 

F.  Ehrle  :  On  the  Spirituals   [as 

above,  concluded :  containing  the  two 
last  chapters  of  Angelo  da  Clarino 's 
'  Historia  septem  tribulationum  ordinis 
minorum,'  circa  1323,  printed  for  the 
first  time,  with  an  account  of  the  work]. 
Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung,  vi. 
4.  Innsbruck.  —P.  Scheffer-Boichorst: 
Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Mit- 
telalters  [on  the  history  of  the  Syrians  in 
the  west ;  on  Nicolas  II  and  the  decretal 
of  1059  relative  to  papal  elections  ;  and 
on  the  political  and  dynastic  movements 
in  Germany  in  1254-5]. H.  V.  Sauer- 
land :  Five  fragments  from  the  chronicU 
of  Dietrich  of  Nieheim  [Niem]  printed 
from  a  Vienna  manuscript. 0.  Ot- 
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TENTHAL !  Notes  oTi  the  registers  of  the 
camera  apostolica  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.  F.  Bostel:  On  the  reform  oi 

the  calendar  in  Polaiul  [dating  the 
change  in  1582]. 

Ermisch's  Neues  ArcMv  fiir  SSclisische 
Geschiclite  und  Alterthumskunde,  vi.  3, 
4.  Dresden,  1885.— G.  Sello  :  Cathe- 
rine of  Saxomj,  wife  of  Frederick  II, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  her  house 

[1421-1476]. H.Knothe  :  The  family 

of  Birka  von  dcr  Diiha  of  Miihlberg. 
—  S.  Isslieb  :  The  contest  between 
Moritz  of  Saxony  and  Charles  F,  down 
to  the' campaign  of  1552. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie,  ix. 
4.  Innsbruck.  — H.  Geisar  :  The  Roman 
sacramentary  and  Eoman  liturgical  re- 
forms in  the  sixth  century. 

Harnack  &  Schurer's  Theologische  Lite- 
raturzeitung,  xi.  1-3.  Leipzig,  Janu- 
ary 9— A.   VON    Gutschmid:    Mailer's 


Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Abendland.  i 

23— A.  SociN :  Euting's  Nabathean 
inscriptions  &c.  — —  February  6 — E. 
ScHuRER :    Stapfer''s  '  Palestine  in  the 

time  of  Jesus  Christ.' A.  Harnack  : 

Dehio  (&  Bezold's  ^Ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  the  west.' 

Theologische  Quartalschrift,  Ixviii.  1. 
Tiibingen,  1886. — Eeck:  Minucius  Felix 
and  Tertullian. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  for 
1886(part2).  Gotha— K.Benrath  :  His- 
tory of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  loorship 
of  the  virgin  Mary  [continued  through 
the  later  centuries  of  the  middle  ages]. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissen- 
Bchaftliche  Theologie,  xxix.  1.  Leipzig. 
— A.  HiLGENFELD :  On  the  origin  of  the 
episcopate  [criticism  of  Hatch's  theory]. 

F.   GoRREs  :    Leander    bishop    of 

Seville  lo8i- 600-1]. 


III.    GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND   IKELAND 


British  Quarterly  Eeview,  clxv.  Janu- 
ary— J.  Hunt  :  The  reformation  settle- 
ment of  the  church  of  England. W. 

F.  Adeney  :  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
[review  of  bishop  Lightfoot's  edition, 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the 
epistles  for  the  history  of  Christianity 
and  of  church  organisation  in  the  second 
century.] K.  Lovett  :  Personal  me- 
moirs of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  xxi.  (No.  42.) 
January — The  chronologi/  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judali  compared  with  the 
monuments  [proposing  a  reconstruction, 
so  as  to  place  the  accession  of  XJzziah 
as  late  as  e.g.  772,  and  to  reduce  the 
length  of  his  reign  from  fifty-two  to 
thirty-seven  years,  and  that  of  Pekah's 
from  twenty  to  six  years]. The  epis- 
tles of  S.  Ignatius  [mainly  accepting 
the  conclusions  of  bishop  Lightfoot,  of 

which   a   summary   is   given]. The 

threefold  ministry  [arguing  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  the  three  orders  were  those 
of  apostles,  priests,  and  deacons,  the 
name  '  bishop  '  being  equally  applicable 

to  the  two  former]. Herbert  Spencer's 

'  Ecclesiastical  Institution  '  [a  hostile 
criticism]. 

Dublin  Review,  3rd  series,  xxix.  January 
— Kev.  W.  Barry  :  The  story  of  Coio- 
dray. Miss    M.    E.    Clarke  :    The 


Slav  States  of  the  Balkan Encycli- 
cal letter  of  pope  Leo  XIII,  '  Immor- 
tale  Dei,'  on  the  constitution  of  Christian 
states  [November  1,  1885,  printed  at 
length]. 

Edinburgh  Review,  clxiii.  (No.  333). 
January— Butler's  ancient  Coptic  chur- 
ches  of   Egypt. Friedmann's  Anne 

Boleyn.  [The  author's  name  is  per- 
sistently misspelt.  The  reviewer  insists 
on  the  limitations  with  which  Chapuis's 
testimony  should  be  received]. Phoe- 
nician antiguities. 

Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  (No.  323).  Janu- 
ary— The  house  of  Condd  [a  review  of 
the   duke   of    Aumale's   'Histoire   des 

princes  de  Cond6,'  III,  IV] Schlie- 

mann's  '  Tiryns  '  [mainly  '  an  attempt 
to  explain  what  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  city  walls,  the  palaces,  and 
the  graves  of  primitive  Greece,  have 
resulted     from     the     excavations     at 

Tiryns'] The  patriarchal  theory  [a 

criticism  of  recent  theories]. Burma 

past   and    present. The   lords  and 

popular  rights  [reviewing  the  attitude  of 
the  lords  between  1625  and  1680  to- 
wards constitutional  freedom]. 

Saturday  Review,  Ixi.  January  2,  16 — 
The  English  tnanor. 

Scottish  Review,  xiii.  January — The 
Scottish  peerage. 


IV.   ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  xvi.  2  &  3. — 
L.  A.  Ferrai  :  Documents  relating  to 
the  process  for  heresy  against  Pier 
Paolo  Vergerio  [illustrating  articles  in 
the  preceding  numbers  of  the  '  Ar- 
chivio ']. C.  Desimoni  :  The  voyages 

and  the  map   of    the    brothers    Zeno 
[1390-1403]. A.  GHERARm:  L'antica 


camera  del  coviynune  di  Firenze  e  un 
quaderno  d'uscita  de'  suoi  camarlinghi 
deir  anno  1303. A.  Keumont  :  Hun- 
gary and  the  holy  see  [from  Boniface 
VIII  to  Clement  VII]. 
Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xii.  3  &  4. — 
L.  Carnevali  :  The  death  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  and  his  Italian  policy  [illus- 
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trated  from  manuscript  letters  at 
Mantua]. A.  Gianandrea  :  The  do- 
minion of  Francesco  Sforza  in  the 
March    [with   documents :    concluded]. 

A.  G.  Spinelli  :  Song  on  the  death 

of  Gico  Simonetta G.  Mazzatinti  : 

Inventory  of  Sforza  documents  in  the 

Biblioth^que   Nationale   at  Paris. 

The  machinations  of  Eugenius  IV 
against  Francesco  Sforza  confirmed  by 

a  contemporary  letter. A.  Medin  : 

Fragment  of  a  song  on  the  death  of 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza. 
Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  x.  3  &  4. — N.  Barone  :  Extracts 
from  the  Ratio  Thesaurariornm  pre- 
served among  the  Angevin  registers  at 

Naples    [1278-1282]. Diary    of   a 

Neapolitan  resident  between  the  years 
1700  and  1709  [continued  from  1705 

and  concluded] G.  Eacioppi:  On  the 

history  of  the  name  '  Italia '  [tracing 
the  gradual  extension  of  its  meaning], 

M.  Schipa:  Study  of  the  chronicle 

of  S.  Stefano  ad  rivum  maris  [11th- 

12th    cent.]    with    extracts. N.    F. 

Faraglia  :  Life  of  Fahio  Colonna  [Nea- 
politan naturalist,  1566-7-1640]  with 
an  account  of  the  family  of  his  ancestor, 
cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  and  docu- 
ments.  M.  Schipa:  On  the  date  of 


the  foundation  of  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Benevento  [placing  the  capture  of 
the  city  and  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of 

Zotto  *  probably  in  August,  570  '] 

B.  Capasso  :  Eeport  on  the  new  volumes 
of  the  Angevin  registers  at  Naples 
[as  now  rearranged  and  calendared]. 

Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  viii.  3  &  4.— E.  Ste- 
venson :  Observations  on  the  Collectio 
Canonum    of     Deusdedit     [1086-7— a 

study      of      the     manuscripts]. G. 

Tomassetti  :  Account  of  the  Eoman 
Campagna  in  the  middle  ages  (con- 
tinued) [with  plans]. G.  Claretta: 

Eelazioni  d'  insigni  artisti  e  virtuosi  in 
Bmna  col  duca  Carlo  Emanuele  II  di 

Savoia. G.  Coletti  :  Extracts  from 

the  diary  of  Stefano  Caffari  [1438- 
1444]. C.  CuGNONi :  Documents  re- 
lating to  the  chapter  of  S.  Maria  della 
Eotonda  [1367-1492]. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxix.  2. — B.  Cec- 
CHETTi:  Venetian  life  about  the  year 
1300  [continued],  with  copious  illustra- 
tions from  the  civic  records,  &c C. 

CiPOLLA :  Eesearches  into  the  traditions 
concerning    the    ancient    immigration 

into     the     lagime     [continued] G. 

Berchet  :  A  Chinese  ambassador  at 
Venice  in  1652  [with  documents]. 


V.   EUSSIA 

[Contributed  by  W.  E.  Morfill.] 


The  Antiquary  (Starina).  1885  :  October 
-December — The  secret  chancellery  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  J,  continued.  [The 
cases  cited  illustrate  the  fluctuating 
opinions  of  the  subjects  of  the  tzar  on 
his  innovations  in  church  and  state]. 
October — D.  Korsakov  :  Artemii 
Volinski  and  his  confidants  [a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  the  minister 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  report  on  the 

contents  of  Starina,  above,  p.  206], 

Correspondence  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 

on  the  ivar  in  the  Caucasus  in  1845. 

Disturbances  at  Cracoio  in  1846  [corre- 
spondence of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
These  events  led,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  the  incorporation  of  this  ancient  city 
into  the  Austrian  empire,  in  defiance  of 
treaties]."— iVorcr;i6<3r — A.  Choumikov  : 
Gustavus  IV  and  the  grand  duchess 
Alexandra  Pavlovna  in  1797.  [The 
negotiations  for  this  marriage  were 
broken  off  because  Gustavi^s  refused  to 
allow  his  future  queen  the  exercise  of 
her  religion,  and  would  not  permit  her 
to  have  a  chapel  fitted  up  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  orthodox  church.  The 
affair  was  a  source  of  great  mortification 
to  Catherine,  as  the  bridegroom  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  and  the  assembled  courtiers 
were  kept  in  suspense  for  several  hours. 


Alexandra  afterwards  married  an 
Austrian  archduke,  and  died  in  1801.] 

A.     Berger  :     Correspoyidence     of 

prince  Paskevitch  on  the  Polish  troubles 

in  1846 N.  Eudinger  :  Admiral  N. 

MiHlin  {d.  1884)  [a  short  biography  of 
admiral  Mietlin,  who  held  an  important 
post  at  Nicolaev  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  transporting  the  necessary  supplies 
to  Sebastopol  during  the  war.]— Z)e- 
cember — Alexis  Yermolov  (1816-1852) 
[letters  between  him  and  prince  M. 
Vorontzov  giving  interesting  details  of 

affairs  in  the  Caucasus]. Sebastopol 

in  1854  (letters  from  admiral  Kornilov 
in  Sebastopol  during  the  siege  to 
admiral  Mietlin].— ^1886  :  January— 
Dmitri  A.  Miloutin  as  war  minister 
from  1861  to  1881.  January-Feb- 
ruary — Theophylakt  Lopatinski,  arch- 
bishop of  Tver,  1706-1741  [illustrating 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eussia  at 
the   commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

century]. Constantine  D.  Kavelin  : 

Eeport  on  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
1855. The  war  for  Slavonic  inde- 
pendence, 1877-1878.  The  posthumous 
papem  and  diary  of  general  Zotov  [in- 
teresting as  a  Eussian  account  of  what 
was  going  on  in  and  around  Plevna] . 
February — Stories  told  by  general  E. 
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Yegorov  of  the  Engineers  [many  curious 
anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas]. 
Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski  Viest- 
nik.  1885  :  October— K.  N.  V. :  Some 
features  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
and  tzars  [gives  details  especially 
relating  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  author  has  used  the  old  Eussian 
writer  Kotoshikhin,  and  frequently 
refers  to  M.  Zabi61in,  the  living  writer 
of  a  work  on  the  same  subject.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  own 
countrymen,  such  as  Collins  the 
physician  and  the  author  of  the 
account  of  Lord  Carlisle's  embassy, 
furnish  valuable  materials  for  under- 
standing Eussia  at  this  period].—— 
October-November — K.  Favkikodorov  : 
Eecollections  of  a  spy  of  the  Eussian 
army  during  the  war  of  the  years 
1877-1878.  [The  author,  a  Greek  in 
the  Eussian  service,  gives  some  striking 
and  horrible  details  of  the  siege  of 
Plevna,  and  describes  many  perilous 
adventures.  The  narrative  is  pic- 
turesque and  its  authenticity  is 
officially  attested.  November — J. 
BozHERANOV :  ViboTg  in  old  times  [a 
paper  on  the  historical  associations  of 
this  city,  which  has  belonged  to 
Bussia  since  1710].  December — P. 
NicoLAEv :  Recollections  of  prince  A. 
Bariatinski  [relating  to  the  wars  in 
the       Caucasus] A.      Korsakov: 


Stephen  SheshkovsJci,  1727-1794  [a 
biography  with  strange  details  of  the 
head  of  the  secret  police  in  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Catherine  II]. — An 
article  on  the  laws  of  divorce  in  the 
Greco-Eussian  church,  announced  for 
this  number,  appears  to  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  censor.  1886  : 

January — D.  Mordovtzev  :  The  bell 
of  the  Veche  [or  popular  assembly  of 
Novgorod.  The  bell  was  triumphantly 
carried  off  to  Moscow  when  the 
republic  was  suppressed  in  the   reign 

of    Ivan    III]. G.     Yesipov  :      The 

regiments  of  Amazons  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  II  [a  guard  of  honour 
established  by  Potemkin  during  the 
visit  of  the  empress  to  the  Crimea  in 

1787]. A.     MoLCHANOv:       English 

prisoners  in  Russia  [the  materials 
taken  from  some  English  accounts 
(fee].  February — D.  Korsakov  :  Life 
of  the  princess  Natalia  Dolgoroukaya 
[celebrated  for  her  constancy  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  voluntarily  accom- 
panied to  Siberia  in  the  reign  of  the 
empress  Anne.  Extracts  from  her 
diary  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Rousshii  Arkhiv.  The  article  is  very 
interesting  and   is   accompanied  by  a 

portrait]. S.  S.    Tatistchev  :     The 

emperor  Nicholas  in  London  in  1844. 

■ V.  ZoTov :  Social  life  in  England 

at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century. 


VI.  UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA 


Magazine  of  American  History,  xiv.  4-6, 
xvi.  1-2.  October  lS85-February—'Psi- 
pers  on  the  civil  war  [1861-1864]  by 
brigadier-general  E.  L.  Viele,  general 
W.  F.  Smith  [four  articles  with  letters], 
colonel  C.  C.  Jones,  jun.,  A.  D.  Eock- 
WELL,  W.  S.  Ward,  major  W.  H.  Mills 
[two  papers,  with  transcripts  from  offi- 
cial reports],  and  A.  A.  Hayes. ^— Octo- 
ber, December,  February — A.  W.  Clason  : 
The  convention  at  Philadelphia  [1787]. 
The  convention  of  Massachusetts 
[1788].  The  South  Carolina  convention 
[1788,  with  a  precis  of  the  debates]. 
November — Hon.  H.  King  :  The  battle 
of  Bladensburg,  and  the  burning  of 
Washington  [1814,  with  extracts  from 
contemporary     accounts]  January 

— J.  A.  Logan  :  Slavery  in  America,  its 

origin    and     consequences. E.     H. 

Goss :  Paul  Revere  [1735-1818,  an  ac- 
count of  his  exploits  in  connexion  with 
the  revolution].— —T.  J.  Chap]vu.n: 
Washington'' s  first  campaign  against  the 

French  [1754]. General  C.  F.  Smith: 

Official  report  of  the  capture  of  Fort 

Donelson  [1862,  from  the  manuscript]. 

February — F.  C.  Mather  :  The  city 

of  Albany  [since  1686]. General  J. 

W.  DE  Peystek  :  A  sketch  of  the  career 


of  major-general  Anthony  Wayne  [1745- 
1796]. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  xl.  157.  January— G.  D. 
Scull  :  Notes  concerning  Hugh  Peters 
[preacher  at  Whitehall  during  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  relating  the  dispersion  of 
the  personal  property  of  Charles  I,  with 
some  minutes  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  recover  it  in  1662] Eev.  G. 

M.  Bodge  :  An  account  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Narragansett  Indians  of 
Rhode  Island  [December  1675,  with  ex- 
tracts from  contemporary  letters,  lists 
of  officers  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
'  United  Colonies,'  &c.] 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science,  4th  series, 
i.— I.  Elting  :  Dutch  village  communi- 
ties on  the  Hudson  river  [tracing  the 
continuance  of  Dutch  institutions  in  the 
American  colony  from  its  settlement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury]. 

Baum's  Church  Review,  xlvi.  No.  159.  New 
York.  October  1885— Eev.  J.H.  Hopkins: 
The  statistics  of  the  century  [of  the 

American  episcopal    church]. Eev. 

J.  A.  GiLFiLLAN :  The  history  of  Indian 
missions  in  Minnesota  [from  1852], 


^ 
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The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Greece 

As  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  expand  with  the  aid  of  new  ex- 
plorations and  more  comprehensive  criticism,  it  is  natural 
to  repeat  the  old  questions  which  lie  at  the  threshold  of  Greek 
history :  Were  the  Greeks  the  first  inhabitants,  of  the  country 
which  afterwards  bore  their  name  ?  By  what  route  did  they  enter 
the  peninsula  ?  What  do  we  know  of  their  early  civilisation  ?  Even 
now  these  questions  do  not  admit  of  any  definite  solution,  yet  the 
answers  given  to  them  are  necessarily  different  from  what  they  were 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago. 

First  in  importance  are  the  facts  which  exploration  has  brought 
to  light  bearing  upon  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. — A  few  but 
certain  traces  of  the  stone  age  have  been  found.  About  a  dozen 
stone  axes  and  hammers  of  the  neolithic  period  exist  in  various 
museums,  procured  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Euboea,  and  arrowheads 
of  flint  are  said  to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cephisia  in 
Attica.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  that  these 
relics  proceed  from  a  primitive  age ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  they  are 
evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  tribes  in  a  low  state  of 
civilisation,  though  they  do  not  in  the  least  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  these  tribes  are  Indo-Germanic  or  not.  Probably  a  careful 
search,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  Euboea,  would  enable  us 
to  add  largely  to  evidence  of  this  class.  In  Greece,  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  peasants  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  stone  imple- 
ments, and  carefully  preserve  and  hide  those  which  they  find. 

More  important  by  far  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  dwellings, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Santorin  group  of  islands.  As 
is  well  known,  the  islands  of  Santorin  (Thera)  and  Therasia  are 
remnants  of  the  exterior  walls  of  a  volcano  which  at  some  prehistoric 
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period  rose  as  an  unbroken  cone  from  the  sea.  Successive  eruptions 
hollowed  the  interior  of  the  cone  until  it  was  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  matter  poured  upon  the  sides  from  the  crater. 
The  cone  sank  into  the  sea,  leaving  two  fragments,  of  which  the 
larger  is  the  ancient  island  of  Thera,  the  smaller  the  island  of 
Therasia.  When  this  catastrophe  occurred  we  do  not  know.  It  was 
long  before  the  period  at  which  ancient  history  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  the  ^gean.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  of  it  in  any 
Grecian  legend.  It  is  however  certain,  from  excavations  made  in  the 
existing  islands,  that  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  when  it  existed  entire, 
were  inhabited,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  obtained  considerable 
skill  in  the  arts  of  life.  They  built  houses,  in  the  construction 
of  which  wood  was  employed,  partly  for  the  roof,  partly  in  the 
windows,  and  also  in  the  walls,  apparently  with  the  object  of 
rendering  the  stonework  more  elastic.  They  cultivated  certain 
cereals  such  as  peas  and  barley.  They  kept  flocks  and  herds  and 
made  cheese.  The  dog  was  domesticated  among  them.  Above  all, 
they  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  pottery.  They  were  not  only  able  to 
manufacture  vases  of  elegant  shape  and  good  workmanship,  but 
also  jars  of  immense  size  for  the  storage  of  their  crops.  The  position 
in  which  the  houses  were  found,  resting  on  the  lava,  and  beneath  the 
superincumbent  -  coat  of  'puzzolan,'  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  ex- 
isted before  the  disastrous  eruption  which  consigned  them  to  ruin. 
It  appears  also  from  an  examination  of  the  material  of  which  the 
vases  were  made,  that  they  were  manufactured  in  the  island,  and, 
though  oriental  influences  appear,  they  display,  for  the  most  part, 
original  work.  They  are  probably  the  oldest  relics  yet  discovered 
in  the  Mediterranean  (though  not  so  old  as  the  pottery  of  Hissarlik) . 
Yet  even  in  this  early  period  they  appear  to  have  been  an  article  of 
merchandise.  To  what  race  this  prehistoric  nation  belonged  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  discovery  of  their  existence 
makes  it  probable  that  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  at  any  rate  were 
inhabited  at  a  date  far  earlier  than  any  recorded  in  Greek  legend. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  metal  in  these 
prehistoric  houses.  The  implements  are  all  of  stone.  That  other 
islands  of  the  ^Egean  had  a  very  large  population  in  early  times  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Bent  in  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Cyclades. 
But  if  the  islands  were  so  thickly  populated,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  mainland  was  a  desert  ? 

The  remains  discovered  at  Mycenae  are  of  course  much  more 
varied  and  important  than  those  on  Santorin.  Mycenae  was  a  great 
name  from  the  earliest  times  in  Greece.  However  unhistorical  the 
Homeric  poems  may  be,  they  are  at  least  evidence  that  epic  tradition 
connected  a  great  dynasty  with  the  ancient  city.  To  the  Greek 
this  dynasty  was  naturally  Hellenic.     But  it  is  here  that  the  puzzle 
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of  the  antiquary  begins.  The  remains  found  at  Mycenae  cannot  be 
harmonised  in  all  respects  with  the  descriptions  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  still  less  with  later  Greece.  In  his  Greek  History, 
Professor  Duncker  meets  this  difficulty,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  theory 
that  the  great  fortifications  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  are  the  work  of 
Achaean  princes,  who  were  able  to  profit  by  the  lessons  taught  them 
by  oriental  settlers.  When  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
intruders,  they  established  themselves  behind  their  strong  fortresses. 
A  more  recent  writer,  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  especial  care, 
Professor  Helbig,  is  induced  by  the  discrepancies  which  he  finds  be- 
tween the  Homeric  epics  and  the  remains  at  Mycenae  to  regard  the 
latter  as  a  purely  oriental  settlement.^  Among  the  innumerable 
articles  discovered,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  distinctively 
Greek.  Though  the  weight  of  Greek  tradition  is  against  this 
theory,  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  Thucydides  which  implies  that 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy  were  barbarians.  Speaking  of  Argos 
Amphilochicum  he  remarks  :  *  The  Amphilochian  territory  had  been 
occupied,  and  the  city  founded  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  in  returning  home  from  the  Trojan  war  was  dissatisfied  at  the 
state  of  Argos.  Many  generations  afterwards,  the  Amphilochians 
of  the  city  invited  their  neighbours,  the  Ambraciots,  to  join  in  the 
settlement,  and  from  them  they  first  learned  the  Hellenic  language 
which  they  now  speak  ;  the  other  Amphilochians  are  barbarians.' 

That  there  is  much  at  Mycenae  which  cannot  be  harmonised  with 
later  Greece  is  obvious ;  the  abundance  of  gold  and  the  use  of  the 
war  chariot  are  striking  instances  of  discrepancy.  But  in  these 
respects  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Mycenaean  relics  tally  ;  and  the 
question  inevitably  arises  :  "What  is  the  historical  value  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  Greece  and  the  picture  of  civilisation  which  it  presents  to 
us  ?  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  so  complicated  a  question  would 
lead  us  far  away  from  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper.  We 
may,  however,  remark — 

1.  That  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  em- 
bodied in  the  '  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey  '  is  more  trustworthy  than  other 
traditions  which  have  not  received  such  successful  treatment  by 
poets.  If  therefore  we  find  the  Homeric  tradition  at  variance  with 
other  traditions,  we  need  not  necessarily  assume  that  the  Homeric 
is  the  older. 

2.  The  mere  fact  that  the  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey '  have  survived, 
while  other  poems  have  been  lost,  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  the 
traditions  embodied  in  them.  The  Theban  epic,  for  instance,  must 
have  given  quite  a  different  view  of  the  condition  of  Bceotia  and 
Argos  from  that  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  *  Iliad.'  Which 
of  the  two  is  more  correct  ? 

'  Helbig,  Das  Homerische  Ejpos,  p.  39  /.     '  Soweit  die  Funde  ein  Urteil  verstatten 
erscheinen  die  Mykenaer  recht  eigentlich  als  Orientalen  '  (p.  45). 
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3.  The  celebrity  of  the  Homeric  poems  doubtless  caused  many 
local  myths  to  be  altered.  For  instance  :  The  Theseid  line  of  kings 
at  Athens  is  broken  to  admit  Menestheus,  who  in  the  *  Iliad '  repre- 
sents Athens  at  Troy.  Does  the  *  Iliad '  record  a  fact,  or  have  we 
an  alteration  of  Athenian  legend  to  suit  it  ? 

4.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  an  event,  or  custom,  or 
myth,  is  necessarily  post-HomeYic  because  it  is  non-Homerie,  And 
if  the  '  Odyssey '  is  later  than  the  *  Iliad,'  it  is  not  because  it  contains 
fairy  tales,  for  fairy  tales  are  quite  as  old  as  martial  songs,  though 
they  may  not  amuse  the  same  audience. 

If  these  considerations  are  duly  borne  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems  must  be  received  with  extreme 
caution  by  the  historian.  If  they  speak  of  the  Atreidae  as  Achaeans, 
that  is  not  a  proof  that  the  dynasty  was  really  Greek.  Other 
legends  carry  us  to  Asia  Minor,  and  exploration,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  seems  to  confirm  this  connexion.  Sculptures  closely  parallel 
to  the  lions  over  the  gate  at  Mycenae  have  been  found  on  tombs  in 
Phrygia  by  Professor  Kamsay. 

Hence  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  oriental 
population  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hellas.  We  may  of  course  regard 
the  orientals  as  the  invaders,  establishing  themselves  on  territory 
already  in  the  possession  of  Greeks.  But  there  is  no  cogent  evidence 
for  this,  and  we  may  with  equal  probability  regard  the  Greeks  as 
invaders,  who  expelled  the  oriental  population  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula,  from  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands.  The  final 
scenes  in  this  conflict  w^ere  the  conquests  of  Orchomenos,  Thebes, 
and  Argos,  which  became  themes  of  Hellenic  epic  song  and  tradition. 
Who  these  orientals  were,  we  cannot  say.  We  may  probably  connect 
them,  as  legend  does,  with  that  empire  (Hittite  or  otherwise)  which 
has  left  such  remarkable  memorials  of  its  former  magnificence  in 
Asia  Minor.  Or  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Carians, 
who,  if  Indo-Germanic  in  origin,  were  at  an  early  period  brought 
into  contact  with  Semitic  civilisation. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  Greeks  came  into  the 
peninsula,  not  across  the  ^gean,  but  from  the  north-west.  And  if 
we  look  at  the  distribution  of  population,  it  is  undeniable — 

1.  That  thePelasgi  and  Hellenes  (assuming  the  two  to  be  ethno- 
logically  the  same)  had  their  sacred  settlement  at  Dodona. 

2.  That  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion which,  judging  from  the  remaining  monuments,  was  not  Indo- 
Germanic. 

3.  That  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  lay  between  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Bosphorus,  rendering  access  to  the  peninsula  by  that  route 
difi&cult. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  Undeniable  that  both  sides 
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of  the  iEgean  were  occupied  by  a  population  of  similar  race,  which 
passed  backwards  and  forwards.  Strabo  calls  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  names  on  both  sides  of  the  -^gean :  there  was  a  Scsean 
tribe  in  Thrace,  and  a  Scsean  gate  in  Troy.  Arisbos  was  the  name 
of  a  Thracian  river,  Arisba  of  a  Lesbian  town.  Larisae  were  found 
in  the  Troad  and  in  Thessaly.  In  Herodotus  we  hear  of  the  migra- 
tion of  Mysians  into  Europe,  and  of  Thracians  into  Asia.  There 
are  Pelasgi  in  the  Troad  and  at  Dodona ;  the  Leleges,  whose  relics 
were  so  common  in  Garia,  were  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Acarnania.  The  conclusion  is  that,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  movement  which  hellenised  Greece  proceeded  from  the 
north-west  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
both  sides  of  the  iEgean  were  occupied  by  a  kindred  population  at 
a  very  early  period.  This  population  was  probably  in  the  main 
Indo-Germanic.  Whether  it  came  to  the  west  below  or  above 
the  Caucasus  there  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show.  It  was 
incapable  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  western 
section,  and  gradually  passed  away  to  make  room  for  those  who 
became  the  Hellenes  of  history. 

There  is,  therefore,  considerable  reason  to  doubt  whether  we 
can  speak  of  the  peninsula  of  Greece  as  uninhabited  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  Greeks  themselves  as  an  homogeneous 
Indo-Germanic  nation  entering  the  country  from  the  north-west, 
and  forcing  their  way  to  the  south  past  the  Thracians  and  lUyrians. 
On  the  contrary,  we  seem  to  have  evidence  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  tribes  using  stone  implements  ;  and  that  in  the  islands  a 
nation  using  apparently  no  instruments  but  what  were  made  of  stone 
attained  to  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of  pottery  and  of  building. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  Greece  we  find  traces  of  great  monarchies, 
probably  oriental,  which  were  perhaps  connected  with  monarchies 
in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same  time  a  population  of  Indo-Germanic 
race  was  spread  over  both  sides  of  the  ^gean  in  the  Troad  and  in 
Thessaly,  in  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Thrace.  In  what  relation  this 
population  stood  to  the  monarchies  of  Boeotia  and  Mycenae  we 
cannot  say.  Eventually  a  tribe  belonging  to  this  Indo-Germanic 
nation  developed  into  the  Greeks  of  historical  times. 

The  evidence  of  language  appears  to  confirm  these  deductions. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which,  it  is  true,  we  still  labour  under  great  dif- 
ficulties. We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  languages  of  the  nations 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Greece,  the  Illyrians  and  Thracians. 
Even  the  dialects  of  Greece  proper  are  very  imperfectly  represented. 
In  the  Greek  of  our  dictionaries  there  are  many  words  of  which  we 
€an  give  no  account.  Are  these  the  sole  survivors  of  some  lost 
Indo-Germanic  roots,  or  are  they  of  alien  stock  ?  The  languages 
of  Asia  Minor  are  still  a  matter  of  dispute.     Even  if  we  allow  the 
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Indo-Germanic  origin  of  the  western  dialects  such  as  Phrygian, 
Carian,  &c.,  what  is  the  truth  about  the  Armenian  ?  Herodotus 
calls  the  Armenians  *  colonists  '  of  the  Phrygians.  "Was  he  misled 
by  language,  or  had  the  *  Proto-Armenians '  even  then  disappeared  ? 
Till  these  matters  are  clearer,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  Semites 
of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  did  or  did  not  bar  the  progress  of 
Indo-Germanic  races  to  the  west. 

But  at  any  rate  a  review  of  the  geographical  names  in  Greece 
will  make  two  things  plain  :  first,  that  similar  names  occur  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  and  secondly,  that  many  names  of  places  cannot  be 
explained  as  Greek.  From  the  first  we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
various  localities  in  Greece  were  inhabited  by  the  same  nation  or 
tribe ;  and  from  the  second  it  becomes  extremely  probable  that 
some  nation  or  nations  which  did  not  speak  Greek  inhabited  parts 
of  the  peninsula.  Such  names  as  Euboea,  Boeotia,  Sparta,  Leucas, 
Arcadia,  Caryae,  and  perhaps  Orchomenos,  Eleusis,  and  Sicyon, 
were  given  by  a  nation  speaking  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
names  of  Tiryns,  Messenia,  Athens,  Salamis,  ^Egina,  Corinth, 
Thebes,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  are  not  easily  explained  from  the  Greek 
language.  The  interpretation  of  these  doubtful  names  is  attended 
by  the  greatest  difiiculties.  One  scholar  discovers  an  Albanian 
element  in  them,  another  a  Pelasgic,  a  third  a  Phoenician.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain,  or  perhaps  probable,  that  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  any  one  language.  In  some  instances  the 
existence  of  a  Phoenician  element  seems  to  be  certainly  tenable. 
Kothon  is  the  name  of  a  small  island  off  Cythera,  and  also  of  a 
small  harbour  at  Carthage.  We  may  therefore  assume,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Greek  word  kcoOcov,  that  we  have  here  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  word  qatoriy  small.  Marathon  again 
may  be  a  Phoenician  word  (amrath),  though  jxapados  is  a  Greek 
word  signifying  fennel.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  still  requires 
systematic  treatment.  Before  we  can  stand  on  any  firm  footing  it 
is  necessary  to  arrange  and  classify  Greek  geographical  names, 
separating  those  which  are  easy  of  explanation  from  those  which 
are  not,  and  observing  how  far  the  two  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
same  localities.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  our  evi- 
dence will  permit,  what  changes  Phoenician  words  underwent  when 
adopted  by  Greeks.  Even  then  there  will  remain  a  large  residuum 
of  words  which  cannot  be  explained  either  as  Greek  or  Phoenician, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  our  knowledge  of  Carian  or  other  similar 
languages  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  carry  our  researches 
in  that  direction. 

Another  source  from  which  we  may  hope  to  glean  information 
about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Hellas  is  their  religion.  Next  to 
its  language,  a  nation's  religion  is  its  earliest  possession.     But  in 
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this  respect  investigation  has  taken  a  turn  which  is  of  little  avail 
in  our  inquiry.  There  is  a  tendency  to  confound  Greek  mythology 
with  Greek  religion,  and  explain  it  by  reference  to  the  religion  of 
India.  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
marched  straight  from  the  Indus  to  the  Achelous  with  a  company 
of  priests  and  minstrels  who  immediately  set  to  work  to  localise 
their  old  beliefs  in  Greece.  But  though  Homer  and  Hesiod  may 
have  *  invented  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks,'  they  did  not  invent 
their  religion.  When  we  set  aside  the  myths  which  poets  altered 
and  invented  as  they  chose,  and  which  therefore  present  such  an 
open,  field  to  the  mythologist,  and  confine  ourselves  to  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  we  know  on  indubitable  evidence  to  have  prevailed  in 
Greece,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  much  that  is  common  to 
Greece  and  India.  No  one  of  course  doubts  that  the  Greeks  are 
an  Indo- Germanic  race,  or  that  they  brought  certain  intuitions  with 
them  into  their  new  home.  But  we  must  not  connect  Greece  and 
India  too  closely.  The  religion  of  Greece  as  we  see  it  in  Pausanias  is 
different  from  the  religion  of  Aryan  India.  We  find  in  it  traces  of  the 
worship  of  stones  and  trees,  and  of  human  sacrifices.  It  is  not  the 
conflict  of  the  gods  of  light  and  darkness  which  is  uppermost,  but 
the  worship  of  deities  which  send  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  Athena, 
Demeter,  and  Dionysus.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  without  the  most 
cogent  evidence  that  a  people  of  such  a  lively  imagination  as  the 
Greeks  were  always  repeating  Indian  conceptions.  Bellerus  may 
be  the  same  as  Vritra,  and  Bellerophontes  as  Indra,  but  why  should 
not  the  Greeks  have  invented  a  similar  story  ?  The  sets  of  twin 
brethren  who  appear  in  Greek  mythology — Castor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynceus,  Zethus  and  Amphion — are  constantly  compared  with 
the  A9vins  of  India,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  resem- 
blance consists.  The  Hermes  of  Greek  religion  is  not  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  in  which  capacity  he  may  possibly  be  compared  to 
Sarameyas,  but  the  giver  of  luck  and  prosperity  whose  ithyphsillic 
statues  stood  in  the  streets,  and  to  whom  men  poured  the  last  libation 
when  retiring  to  rest  at  night.  In  many  respects  the  early  religious 
rites  of  Greece  would  seem  to  have  been  nearer  Semitic  than  Indo- 
Germanic  forms  of  worship.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Athena 
and  Artemis  as  they  were  offered  to  the  Syrian  Astarte.  In  the 
remains  discovered  at  Mycenae  there  is  not  a  single  object  which 
can  be  connected  with  Indian  forms  of  worship,  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  deities  known  to  be  Semitic.  And  in 
the  sensualism  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  at  Corinth,  no  less  than  in  the  anthropomorphism  which 
made  manly  excellence  a  form  of  worship  and  thus  developed  the  great 
games,  we  are  far  removed  from  the  views  of  human  existence  which 
prevailed  in  India.  When  we  find  Zeus  assuming  the  form  of  an  ant 
or  a  bull  or  a  swan,  and  thus  becoming  the  ancestor  of  certain  families, 
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we  seem  to  approach  the  mode  of  thought  which  gives  rise  to  the 
worship  of  animals  and  totemism.  There  is  a  suspicious  connexion 
between  Artemis  and  the  bear — between  the  goddess  who  is  *  tender- 
hearted towards  the  sucklings  of  wild  beasts '  and  the  animal  which 
is  beyond  all  others  devoted  to  her  young.  From  the  point  of 
religion,  therefore,  we  have  little  reason  to  deny  the  presence  in 
Greece  of  elements  which  were  derived  from  other  than  Indian 
sources. 

Once  more,  then,  we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  regard  the  Greeks 
as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  or  to  look  on  the  nation 
of  the  Hellenes  as  a  homogeneous  race.  On  the  contrary,  the 
country  was  probably  inhabited  from  the  remotest  times  by  a 
number  of  various  tribes,  some  perhaps  quite  barbarous,  others 
influenced  by  the  civilisation  of  the  east.  But  owing  to  some 
impulse  which  we  cannot  now  trace,  a  peculiar  spirit  grew  up 
among  a  section  of  the  people,  which  by  this  means  prevaUed  over 
the  remainder,  and  at  length  developed  into  a  tribe  or  nation,  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  and  proudly  conscious  of  the  distinction.  If 
we  ask  how  the  Hellenes  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  tribes,  we  have  to  answer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  superiority  to  other  Semitic  tribes  :  by  the  inspiration  of 
great  thoughts.  It  was  impossible  that  a  nation  which  could  create 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  should  remain  on  the  level  of  the  Canaanites 
or  the  Phcenicians ;  and  in  like  manner  it  was  impossible  that  a 
nation  in  which  Homeric  poetry  grew  up  could  become  orientalised 
or  remain  barbarous.  If  the  early  Greeks  had  had  no  better  poet 
than  Hesiod,  they  might  have  sunk  under  the  dominion  of  a  priest- 
hood; but  in  Homer  the  three  great  principles  which  constitute 
Hellenism  are  already  apparent :  the  love  of  freedom,  the  dignity 
of  man,  the  ethical  as  opposed  to  the  religious  view  of  life. 

"Whatever  the  nature  of  the  great  monarchies  at  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  esta- 
blished themselves  in  early  times  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece. 
Even  those  who  would  limit  these  settlements  to  trading  stations 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  *  strong  influence'  which  they  exer- 
cised. Here  arises  a  difficulty  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed  with  regard  to  one  very  important  element  in  the  early 
civilisation  of  Greece.  Does  not  the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians 
in  Greece  make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  far  earlier  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
allow  ?  The  difficulty  which  Wolf  and  Grote  raised  about  writing 
materials  is  purely  imaginary.  Whatever  the  Phoenicians  found  to 
write  upon  at  home,  they  could  easily  bring  with  them  and  sell  to 
the  Greeks,  if  they  required  it.  In  this  respect  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  whatever.     Yet  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  refuse  to 
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carry  the  antiquity  of  writing  in  Greece  beyond  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  Kirchhoff  maintains  that  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Phoenician  alphabet  in  Crete,  from  whence  the  letters 
passed  to  Argos  and  the  peninsula.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  monumental  evidence  leads  us.  Though  the  oldest 
extant  inscriptions  are  not  found  in  Crete,  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
letters  are  Cretan.  But'  are  we  compelled  to  accept  monumental 
evidence  ?  The  Phoenicians  used  two  alphabets.  Down  to  a  period, 
which  has  been  fixed  at  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  they  used  an 
alphabet,  or  rather  a  syllabarium,  which  was  perhaps  founded  on 
the  cuneiform  system  in  use  at  Babylon.  This  alphabet  is  known 
to  us  from  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  where  it  continued  to  be  in  use, 
even  among  the  Greeks,  till  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Afterwards  this 
system  was  abandoned  for  the  simple  alphabet  which  is  known 
as  the  Phoenician — an  alphabet  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
hieratic  writing  of  Egypt.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  Phoenicians 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  sailing  farther  west  into  the  Mediterranean, 
so  that  if  they  had  an  alphabet  when  settled  in  Cyprus,  they  had 
an  alphabet  when  settled  in  Greece.  Professor  Duncker  maintains 
that  the  Phoenicians  did  not  possess  their  later  alphabet  when  settled 
in  Greece,  but  the  only  reason  for  the  assertion  is,  that  if  they  had 
possessed  it  they  would  have  imparted  it  to  the  Greeks ;  and  as 
they  did  not  impart  it,  we  must  conclude  that  they  did  not  possess 
it.  But  if  the  Phoenicians  who  landed  in  Cyprus  had  a  mode  of 
writing,  and  the  nation  was  so  alive  to  the  value  of  an  alphabet 
that  they  discarded  an  old  system  for  a  new  one,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  those  Phoenicians  who  landed  in  Greece  were  with- 
out an  alphabet  of  some  kind  or  another.  And,  as  no  certain 
traces  of  the  Cyprian  form  of  writing  have  been  found  to  the  west 
of  Cyprus,  the  change  in  the  alphabets  must  have  been  made  before 
the  traders  pushed  farther  to  the  west ;  so  that  the  alphabet  which 
they  then  possessed  was  probably  their  later  or  second  alphabet. 
If  these  conclusions  are  true  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Greeks 
should  not  have  become  acquainted  with  writing  long  before  the 
eighth  century — the  earliest  date  to  which  the  art  is  now  carried 
back,  and  beyond  which  we  certainly  have  no  monuments.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  should  have  failed  to  see  the 
value  of  the  invention,  and  the  absence  of  early  monuments  is  not 
perhaps  so  certain  a  test  that  writing  did  not  exist  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  may  be  mere  accident  that  old  registers  have  perished — 
as  the  Kyrbeis  of  Solon  perished  when  superseded  by  other  docu- 
ments. The  later  alphabet  of  Greece  may  have,  and  probably  has, 
displaced  an  older  alphabet ;  so  that  the  ancient  forms  of  the  letters 
in  Crete  only  prove  that  some  of  the  Greeks  adhered  to  old  forms, 
while  others  adopted  new — just  as  in  Cyprus  they  continued  to  use 
the  old  system  of  writing. 
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Those  who  argue  against  the  very  early  existence  of  writing  in 
Greece,  may  urge  that  the  uncertainty  of  early  Greek  chronology  is 
in  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  not  derived  from  written  records.  Not 
only  do  later  systems  differ  considerably  in  their  dates  of  early 
events,  but  even  the  date  of  so  comparatively  recent  a  matter  as 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  is  given  differently  in  different 
accounts.  Herodotus,  too,  has  recourse  to  the  calculation  by  genera- 
tions— a  mode  of  computation  which  would  not  have  survived  to 
his  time,  if  written  records  had  been  in  existence  for  the  events 
which  he  wishes  to  fix.  The  earliest  Greek  literature  exhibits  no 
trace  of  writing :  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  writing  would  inevit-" 
ably  be  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  prose.  Those  who 
support  the  opposite  view  could  reply  that  early  Greek  chronology  is 
unsatisfactory  to  a  large  extent,  because  later  legends  have  been 
designedly  introduced  into  it.  How,  for  instance,  can  there  be  a 
uniform  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy  if  that  incident  is  a  fiction  variously 
related  in  various  legends  ?  It  is  very  natural  that  the  dates  for 
Lycurgus  should  differ  when  reforms  differing  by  many  years  were 
ascribed  to  him:.  If  Herodotus  counts  by  generations,  the  reason 
is,  that  the  system  affords  a  rough  measure  of  time  which  is  uni- 
versally applicable  ;  whereas  written  records,  if  based  on  no  common 
era,  would  give  no  such  universal  measure ;  we  see  from  Thucy- 
dides  what  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  want  of  an  era  for  chrono- 
logical computation.  If  the  earliest  Greek  literature  gives  no  more 
than  an  uncertain  hint  of  the  existence  of  writing,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  poems ;  if  there  was  no  prose  literature  in  early 
times,  there  was  certainly  spoken  prose,  but  that  was  a  common 
form  of  speech  which  no  one  thought  worth  recording  in  writing. 
If  we  cannot  prove  that  writing  was  known  in  Greece  earlier  than 
the  eighth  century,  we  have  at  any  rate  reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  might  have  been  known.  And  in  discussing  the  evidence  of 
monuments  we  may  remember  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
writing  on  monuments  was  the  earliest  mode  in  which  the  art  was 
practised. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  no  trace  of  writing  in  any  of  the  sites  or 
tombs  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Hissarlik.  This  may  prove  that  writing  was  unknown,  or  that  it 
was  not  employed  on  vases  and  other  ornaments,  as  it  was  at  a 
later  time.  In  any  case,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
contrast  between  the  profuse  use  of  writing  in  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  rarity  of  it  in  the  west. 

Evelyn  Abbott. 
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EVEEY  ONE  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  property  should 
welcome  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  M. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges.^  "We  all  remember  what  a  change  in  the 
study  of  early  institutions  was  caused  by  the  publication  of  ha  Cite 
Antique^  in  which  he  collected  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  world  on 
the  subject  of  primogeniture,  and  showed  how  it  arose  in  the  cult 
of  the  household  gods,  the  deified  ancestors  to  whom  the  father 
offered  the  prayers  of  the  family  and  for  whom  the  mother  preserved 
a  perpetual  fire.  His  modesty  led  him  to  attribute  his  great  success 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  problem,  or  to  the  scantiness  of  the  evi- 
dence, which  made  it  impossible  to  draw  more  than  a  sketch  in 
bold  outline  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  distant  past.  He  has 
now  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task.  He  proposes  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  medieval  institutions  which  form  the  foundation  of 
our  modern  life,  and  he  has  in  particular  been  for  some  time  past 
engaged  in  studying  the  development  of  that  system  of  feudalism 
which  Europe  has  found  it  impossible  to  endure  and  hardly  possible 
to  eradicate. 

It  is  a  work  of  enormous  difficulty  to  trace  the  results  of  the  rise 
of  the  German  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  fusion 
of  the  civil  law  with  a  multitude  of  barbarian  customs.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  fact  that  all  the  elements  in  the  problem 
are  both  unstable  and  complicated.  The  German  customs  changed 
from  time  to  time,  and  seem  indeed  to  have  differed  according  to 
the  proximity  of  the  nations  to  the  boundary  of  a  Eoman  province. 
The  history  of  the  empire  itself  reveals  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
domestic  differences,  originating  in  independent  traditions  and  sur- 
viving the  establishment  of  a  central  despotism.  The  feudal  system, 
after  centuries  of  slow  development,  exhibited  a  similar  union  of  dis- 
cordant elements.  It  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Eoman  notion  of  the  double  ownership  of  land  to  the 
theory  of  the  personal  tie  between  the  German  chieftain  and  his 
companions   or   military   followers,   who   under   the   new   system 

*  Eecherches  sur  quelques  ProbUmes  d'Histoire.    Par  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Paris : 
1885. 
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received  the  usufruct  of  a  landed  estate  instead  of  the  horse  and 
sword  and  *  the  blood-stained  and  conquering  spear.'  The  rise  of  a 
nobility  of  service  was  rendered  possible  by  the  conditions  of  Eoman 
agriculture,  which  assumed  the  existence  on  each  domain  of  a  home 
farm  cultivated  by  half-free  labourers  established  under  hereditary 
tenancies.  The  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  tenure  and  the  eventual 
growth  of  the  medieval  manor,  were  insured  by  the  constantly 
increasing  necessity  which  forced  the  weaker  landowners  to  accept 
the  protection  of  the  strong,  and  by  the  general  confusion  which 
destroyed  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  permitted  the  land- 
owner to  acquire  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  a  system  which  is  said  to  have  saved  Europe  by  uniting 
all  classes  in  bonds  of  service  and  defence,  but  which  certainly  so 
shackled  in  some  countries  all  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  so  entangled  with  seignorial  rights  the  life  and  death,  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  mankind,  as  to  generate  those  forces  of 
destruction  which  have  shaken  and  may  destroy  the  fabric  of  our 
existing  society.  M.  de  Coulanges  has  determined  to  trace  the 
history  of  feudalism  to  its  beginnings ;  but  he  seems  for  the 
moment  to  stand  appalled  at  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  He  de- 
scribes its  final  development  as  a  monster,  un  corps  infiniment  vaste, 
a  creature  of  a  vision  with  multiple  organs  and  changing  aspect, 
and  a  complex  life  hardly  to  be  explained  in  language  or  con- 
ceived by  ordinary  thought.  Such  a  portent  must  be  studied  with 
unwearied  industry  and  patience.  The  historian  must  clear  the 
ground  of  a  number  of  subordinate  growths  before  he  can  hope  to 
reach  the  object  of  his  ultimate  research.  Whoever,  for  instance, 
would  understand  the  feudalism  of  the  tenth  century,  must  be  able 
to  contrast  the  position  of  the  German  freeman  with  the  mutilated 
liberties  of  the  Eoman  farmer ;  and  whoever  would  trace  the  change 
from  the  English  to  the  Norman  form  of  lordship  must  distinguish 
the  privileges  of  a  continental  rustic  from  the  degradation  of  the 
slaves  and  the  liberty  of  the  customary  leaseholder  in  England. 

M.  de  Coulanges  has  brought  out  a  selection  from  his  prelimi- 
nary studies  under  the  modest  title  of  an  'Inquiry  into  certain 
Historical  Problems.'  He  attempts  in  the  first  place  to  define  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  colonus  from  the  time  of  Varro  and 
Columella  to  the  completion  of  those  monastic  surveys  of  the  ninth 
century  which  have  been  elucidated  by  M.  Guerard  with  such 
extraordinary  care.  Some  fresh  evidence  is  adduced,  and  the  old 
authorities  are  rearranged.  The  result  is  most  valuable  for  all 
who  wish  to  follow  up  Savigny's  researches  on  the  condition  of  the 
German  serfs,  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  the  French  customs 
which  M.  Bouthors  collected,  or  to  elucidate  the  information  as  to 
our  insular  tenures  which  is  contained  in  the  '  Codex  Diplomaticus ' 
and  *  Domesday  Book.'     It  is  this  portion  of  the  work  which  will  be 
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of  most  interest  to  English  readers,  since  it  is  here  that  questions 
are  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  that  system  of  dual  ownership  which 
has  caused  all  the  modern  difficulties  attending  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  copyholds.  The  other  parts  of  his  inquiry  are  primarily 
connected  with  the  history  of  Germany ;  but  they  all  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  problems  still  unsolved  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  our  own  institutions. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  essays  he  discusses  the 
judicial  organisation  of  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  and  shows  inciden- 
tally how  the  most  tedious  problems  may  be  made  attractive  as  a 
specimen  of  logical  exactness  in  analysis.  His  object  is  to  show  the 
scantiness  of  the  evidence  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
methods  of  medieval  justice  were  survivals  from  ancient  Germany. 
His  whole  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  Montesquieu  and 
his  modern  followers,  who  survey  the  complicated  growth  of  eighteen 
centuries,  and  say,  Ce  beau  systeme  a  ete  trouve  dans  les  hois,  A 
German  state,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  divided  into  several  terri- 
tories, each  of  which  was  under  the  government  of  a  chieftain  or 
alderman ;  the  country,  as  a  whole,  was  under  the  control  of  a 
national  assembly,  which  acted  with  original  authority  as  a  high 
court  of  justice,  and  also  elected  delegates  to  hold  courts  throughout 
the  territories  and  villages.  Each  alderman  chosen  as  a  judge  had 
with  him  a  hundred  companions,  taken  from  the  body  of  ordinary 
freemen,  who  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  *  his  council  and  autho- 
rity.' This  looks  like  a  committee  of  the  national  assembly ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  plebeian  assessors  were  more. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  people  might  refuse  to  leave  it  to 
one  person's  unassisted  judgment  to  decide  on  the  facts  and  to 
declare  the  traditionary  law,  when  the  lives  of  offenders  and  the 
property  of  their  kindred  were  at  stake.  But  the  German  jurists 
endeavour  to  carry  the  matter  much  farther.  Dr.  Waitz  and  his 
school  regard  these  assessors  as  the  local  suitors  sitting  as  judges 
in  a  regular  hundred  court.  The  institution  of  the  hundred  in  our 
own  country,  which  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  cannot  be  traced  back 
beyond  the  laws  of  Edgar.  The  centenarius  of  the  Franks  appears 
in  the  Salian  law  as  the  head  of  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  in 
some  of  the  later  records  he  is  treated  as  a  police  officer  in  charge 
of  a  district ;  and  this  may  or  may  not  have  coincided  with  a  more 
ancient  division  of  the  kingdom.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  continental  writers  have  been  too  eager  to  discover  evidence  of 
the  existence  in  the  first  century  of  judicial  districts  representing 
the  area  occupied  by  a  hundred  households,  or  composed  of  a 
hundred  hides  of  land,  or  furnishing  a  hundred  warriors  to  the 
host.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  turn  to  an  English  authority,  sees 
the  difficulty  of  founding  any  such  system  on  the  statement  of  the 
Eoman  historian.     But  he  dwells  on  the  prevalence  of  the  numeral 
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in  every  account  of  the  constitution  of  a  German  nation,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  must  be  *  a  certain  vestige  of  primitive  organisation.' 
He  attributes  special  importance  to  the  name  of  the  *  hundred,' 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  given  to  the  picked  soldiers  in  the 
van  of  each  contingent,  without  much  regard  to  numerical  accuracy  ; 
and  the  weight  of  his  authority  is  given  to  the  opinion  that  just  as 
the  district  sent  its  *  hundred  warriors '  to  the  army,  so  it  '  appeared 
by  its  hundred  judges '  in  the  local  courts  of  the  aldermen.  This  of 
course  implies  that  the  word  centeni  should  not  be  taken  in  its 
numerical  sense,  but  as  representing  some  *  hundred '  of  tradition 
or  theoretical  symmetry,  a  view  which  seems  to  be  the  more  forced 
and  arbitrary  when  we  remember  the  great  size  of  the  territories. 
M.  de  Coulanges  points  out  that  the  German  school  must  allow 
that  Tacitus  made  a  very  strange  mistake  when  he  presented  a 
territorial  organisation  under  the  form  of  a  hundred  deputies 
riding  with  the  alderman  on  his  assize.  Here  is  a  whole  judicial 
system  based  on  one  supposed  mistake  in  a  word.  On  ne  possede 
aucun  autre  document  que  ce  mot,  sur  lequel  il  faut  que  Tacite  se  soit 
trompe :  s^il  ne  s'est  pas  trompe,  toute  la  theorie  croule. 

We  now  approach  a  more  difficult  problem.  We  must  consider 
upon  the  evidence  before  us  whether  the  Germans  of  the  first 
century  held  land  in  private  ownership.  Was  it  all  *  folk-land  '  or 
national  property,  as  among  the  tribes  described  by  Caesar  in  the 
*  Commentaries  '  ?  Was  it  the  joint  stock  of  a  village  community ; 
and,  if  so,  did  it  represent  the  settlement  of  a  patriarchal  family,  or 
the  domain  of  some  rustic  commonwealth  such  as  those  which  fancy 
has  seen  existing  far  off  and  in  a  golden  age  of  the  world  ?  Or 
again,  may  it  have  been  divided  among  great  lords  and  enjoyed 
after  the  Koman  fashion  ?  Were  the  tribes  of  the  forest  mere 
bondsmen,  and,  if  so,  what  sense  would  there  be  in  saying  that  *  there 
is  more  life  among  the  free  Germans  than  in  all  the  realms  of 
Arsaces ' '?  Never  was  a  debate  conducted  with  such  pertinacity  as 
this  long  controversy,  in  which  these  questions  are  argued  and 
re-argued ;  and  never  resulted  from  such  slight  premises  so  sur- 
prising a  variety  of  conclusions.  The  dispute  after  all  turns  mainly 
on  a  passage  in  the  '  Germania,'  so  uncertain  in  its  readings  and 
so  obscure  in  its  form  that  it  has  been  abandoned  as  hopeless  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  scholars,  and  is  cited  with  confidence  in 
support  of  the  most  contradictory  theories. 

Tacitus  has  been  speaking  generally  of  the  customs  of  the 
German  nations,  as  Caesar  also  had  done  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  Almost  every  chapter  of  the  *  Germania  '  bears  traces 
of  a  close  study  of  the  earlier  work  of  the  *  supreme  authority,'  who 
is  now  generally  ignored  by  those  who  dislike  his  conclusions. 
Even  where  Tacitus  differs  from  Caesar,  he  does  so  in  words  which 
call  attention  to  the  original  statement.     We  may  take  as  an 
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example  the  description  of  the  Suevi  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
*  Commentaries,'  where  that  *  most  belHcose  race '  is  shown  to  us 
as  a  semi-nomadic  community.  Of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in 
each  of  its  hundred  territories  a  thousand  go  out  each  year  to  war, 
and  the  rest  remain  at  home  to  raise  the  necessary  provisions. 
Next  year  the  soldiers  return  to  work,  and  the  new  regiment 
marches  out  *  in  turn.'  But,  though  agriculture  is  thus  main- 
tained, they  have  no  private  or  separate  ownership  of  land,  and  they 
may  not  even  stay  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  place  ;  nor  do 
they  live  much  on  grain,  but  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  they  are  much  engaged  in  hunting.  When  Tacitus 
has  occasion  to  describe  the  soldiers  of  the  free  companies,  raised 
for  private  expeditions  when  a  state  was  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bours, he  points  out  the  result  of  the  changed  conditions  by 
reference  to  the  words  of  Caesar.  You  would  never  get  such 
freebooters  as  these  to  plough  the  land  or  wait  for  the  turn  of  the 
year  ;  when  they  are  not  in  the  wars  they  are  not  *  much  engaged  in 
hunting ; '  and  the  *  most  bellicose '  of  these  warriors  will  hand 
over  the  care  of  house  and  home  and  fields  to  the  women  and  old 
men  and  the  feeblest  members  of  the  household.^  Again,  is  it  not 
clear  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  exceptional  polygamy  of  the  nobles 
he  intended  to  make  a  direct  reference  to  the  marriages  of  Ariovistus, 
the  one  contracted  in  due  course  at  home,  the  other  imposed  on 
the  chieftain  by  motives  of  public  policy  ?  Another  example  may 
be  found  in  a  passage  about  the  German  settlements,  the  'buildings 
and  villages '  so  often  mentioned  by  Caesar.  They  are  usually 
called  sedes  by  Tacitus,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  the  Germans,  who  had  houses  of  some  kind,  and  the 
Sarmatians,  who  lived  on  horseback  and  in  waggons.  Every  one 
knows,  he  said,  that  the  Germans  inhabit  no  cities,  and  cannot 
even  bear  their  dwelling-places  to  touch  each  other.  *  They  dwell 
divided  and  apart,  as  a  spring,  a  plain,  a  grove  has  attracted  them ; 
they  set  up  villages,  but  not  with  buildings  joined  and  standing 
together ;  every  man  surrounds  his  house  with  a  space  either  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  chance  of  fire  or  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
building.'  This  is  always  quoted  to  show  that  the  Germans  had 
separate  homesteads,  which  must  have  included  granaries,  cow- 
houses, and  stack-yards,  and  probably  a  close  of  land  sufficient  to 
furnish  hay  for  the  winter,  all  in  private  and  permanent  ownership, 
and  held  *  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.'  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  Tacitus  had  chiefly  in  his  mind  a  saying  of  Caesar  about  the 
Germans  of  an  earlier  age,  who  were  obliged  to  shift  their  lands 
lest,  among  other  evils,  they  should  learn  to  build  houses  too  care- 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  15.  The  passage  is  often  misread,  as  if  it  applied  to  all  the 
freemen.  The  difficulty  thus  caused  is  evaded  by  leaving  out  the  negative,  as  being 
too  directly  in  opposition  to  Cassar's  statement. 
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fully  and  thus  'escape  the  cold  and  heat.'  The  Gauls,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  *  escaped  the  heat  by  seeking  for  their  abodes 
the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams.'  Now  Tacitus  had  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  that  the  Germans  were  especially 
bad  at  bearing  heat,  and  in  the  later  passage  he  indicates  that 
their  discipline  was  so  far  relaxed  that  for  this  very  reason  they 
had  adopted  the  old  Gaulish  fashion,  and  set  up  their  comfortable 
abodes  in  a  wood  or  on  the  margin  of  a  stream. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  noticed  before  we  discuss  the 
chapter  on  which  so  many  theories  have  been  founded.  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  cultivators  serving  under  rich  men  or  working 
on  the  public  lands  were  members  of  subjugated  tribes,  living  on 
in  the  position  of  hereditary  farmers,  and  holding  their  lands  on 
the  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  amount  of  corn,  cattle,  or  clothing 
to  their  lord  or  to  the  public  authority.  *  Possibly,'  says  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  'the  more  dignified  and  richer  freemen  cultivate  all 
their  lands  by  these  means.'  Now,  of  course,  if  the  serf  was  an 
hereditary  tenant,  much  more  may  his  master  be  described  as  the 
owner  of  a  private  and  separate  estate.  If  we  only  go  the  first 
step  with  the  learned  writer  we  shall  have  to  follow  him  to  the  end, 
and  admit  the  existence  of  the  subjugated  nations,  the  private 
estates  of  the  rich  men  at  a  time  when  even  the  chieftains  had  not 
sufficient  corn  or  cattle  of  their  own,  and  the  growth  in  Germany 
of  that  complicated  relation  between  lord  and  tenant  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  a  series  of  imperial  decisions  on  abstruse 
points  of  Eoman  law.  Certainly  very  little  of  this  is  warranted  by 
the  plain  words  of  the  *  Germania.'  The  historian  has  been  de- 
scribing the  voluntary  servitude  of  the  gamblers  who  were  sold  off 
by  the  winners  to  avoid  the  record  of  a  painful  transaction.  *As 
to  the  rest  of  their  slaves,'  he  says,  '  they  do  not  use  them  in  the 
Koman  way  by  assigning  to  them  distinct  domestic  duties.  Every 
one  rules  his  own  dwelling  and  his  own  house.  As  a  master  he 
orders  a  certain  amount  of  corn,  or  beasts,  or  clothing,  as  he  would 
from  his  tenant,  and  the  slave's  obedience  is  limited  to  this  point. 
The  rest  of  the  domestic  affairs  are  managed  by  the  wife  and 
children.'  It  is  plain  that  the  house  and  holding  belong  to  the 
master  and  not  to  the  man,  and  that  the  person  who  directs  his 
slave  to  work  out  of  doors  is  the  freeman  whose  own  family  looks 
after  the  comfort  of  his  home. 

Let  us  now  suggest  a  rendering  of  the  main  passage  in  dispute. 
'Lands  enough  for  the  cultivators  are  occupied  by  the  whole  of 
them  in  turns,  and  these  they  soon  divide  among  themselves  ac- 
cording as  they  are  deemed  to  be  entitled,  and  the  wide  plains 
render  the  division  easy.  They  change  their  arable  every  year,  and 
there  is  land  to  spare,  for  they  do  not  strive  with  their  rich  and 
ample  soil  by  planting  orchards,  or  fencing  meadows,  or  watering 
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gardens ;  a  crop  is  all  that  the  earth  is  bidden  to  produce,  and  so 
they  let  not  even  their  year  pass  into  so  many  shapes  ;  they  under- 
stand and  have  words  for  winter,  and  spring  and  summer,  but  the 
name  and  blessings  of  autumn  are  alike  unknown.'  In  other 
words,  according  to  their  system  of  rotation,  the  whole  body  of 
cultivators  is  provided  with  sufficient  land :  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
taken  up  the  cultivators  divide  it  according  to  their  respective 
allowances,  and  the  extent  of  ground  is  so  ample  that  no  one  need 
go  short  of  his  share.*  Their  method  of  husbandry  is  to  change  the 
tillage  ground  every  year,  and  whole  plains  are  available  for  this 
course  in  a  country  which  has  no  orchards  or  gardens,  and  where 
even  meadows  are  unknown.^  They  grow  nothing  but  early  crops 
of  grain  or  flax,  so  that  even  the  four  seasons  are  not  all  required. 
Winter  they  know,  and  the  charms  of  Spring  and  Summer ;  the 
figure  of  Autumn  in  his  abundance  to  them  is  strange. 

Is  this  the  description  of  a  tenure  or  of  some  barbarous  system 
of  agriculture,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  ?  May  it  not  be  a  mere 
sequence  of  independent  statements  ?  The  whole  passage  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  sentence  about  the  employment  of  capital,  and  is 
followed  by  a  paragraph  about  funerals.  One  part  at  least  is  a 
complaint  against  slovenly  farming.  A  great  part  of  the  land  was 
always  wasted.     The  Germans,  like  their  ancestors  in  Caesar's  time, 

*  cared  nothing  for  agriculture.'  They  were  fond  of  the  wild  crab- 
apples,  but  there  was  not  an  orchard  among  them,  nor  an  inclosed 
garden  for  growing  pot-herbs  and  fruit ;  their  wealth  was  in  flocks 
and  herds,  yet  no  one  had  seen  among  them  a  hay-field  or  a  water- 
meadow.  They  were  like  squatters  making  an  intake  on  the  waste. 
They  pared  and  burned  the  grass  or  heather  to  make  a  temporary 
field  for  the  crop  of  flax,  or  of  grain  for  their  porridge  and  beer  ;  but 
hunting  was  the  real  business  of  all  except  a  few  idle  champions 
or  armed  retainers,  and  their  chief  sustenance  after  all  depended 
on  what  they  found  in  the  woods.  Nor  could  it  well  be  other- 
wise among  people  who  had  not  learned  to  manure  the  land ;  or 
perhaps,  as  they  had  very  few  sheep,  they  found  the  task  too  difficult. 
At  any  rate  the  fact  remained  that  they  changed  the  tillage  fields 
every  year,  not  merely  because  they  selected  portions  for  summer 
and  winter  crops  and  left  some  in  fallow  for  an  *  idle  shift,' 
but  because  they  also  tried  when  possible  to  break  up  stretches 
of  land  which  were  not  tilled  before.  Is  not  this  very  much  what 
Caesar   said  of   the   great  nation    of    the   Sueves,   who   had    no 

*  private  or  separate  lands,'  and  might  not  make  their  abode  for 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26.  '  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  universis  in  vices  occupantur, 
quos  mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem  partiuntur.  Facilitatem  partiendi  camporum 
spatia  praestant.' 

2  Ibid.  '  Arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager :  nee  enim  cum  ubertate  et 
amplitudine  soli  labore  contendunt,  ut  pomaria  conserant,  et  prata  separent,  et  hortos 
rigent ;  sola  terra3  seges  imperatur.' 
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more  than  a  year  in  one  place  ?  Perhaps  we  can  even  find  the 
true  explanation  of  the  more  difficult  passage  in  Caesar's  sketch 
of  the  tribes.  We  have  to  account  for  several  distinct  opera- 
tions all  described  in  one  highly  compressed  and  almost  illogical 
sentence.  First,  there  is  the  selection  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
territory  according  to  the  number  of  available  cultivators.  Then, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  selected  portions  of  territory  are  occupied 
by  the  whole  body  of  cultivators,  not  all  at  once,  but  *  by  turns.' 
Next,  we  are  told  that  *  they  at  once  divide  these  lands  among 
themselves ; '  and  this  must  refer  to  the  workers  who  are  at  that 
moment  in  occupation,  and  cannot  include  any  out  of  the  whole 
body  who  are  merely  waiting  their  turn.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  every  one  to  have  his  proper  share.  How  then  are  the  shares 
determined  ?  Certainly  not  according  to  their  rank  or  wealth,  if 
Tacitus  is  correct  in  using  the  word  dignatio,  which  has  an  active 
sense  and  implies  a  decision  of  one  man  with  regard  to  another. 
When  a  boy  was  emancipated  from  domestic  control,  we  are 
told,  in  the  same  way,  that  his  high  birth  or  the  merits  of  his  ances- 
tors might  give  him  2^'^^^<^ip'^s  dignationeniy  a  high  place  in  the 
consideration  of  the  chieftain.  In  Caesar's  time  it  was  the  chieftain 
of  the  territory  who  chose  tenants  for  the  national  property  at  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  kindreds  and  families.  He  gave  what  he 
thought  necessary  to  each  association,  but  took  care  that  at  the ' 
next  meeting  they  should  be  removed  to  another  district.  War 
was  the  normal  condition  of  the  Germans  in  Caesar's  time,  or  at 
any  rate  of  all  the  nations  near  the  Ehine ;  and,  in  one  case  at 
least,  it  was  the  custom  to  employ  the  grown  men  at  home  and 
abroad  in  alternate  years.  In  such  a  case  the  lands  selected  for 
cultivation  would  be  occupied  by  the  whole  body  by  turns  in  a  two- 
years'  rotation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribe  were  at  peace, 
still  the  aggregations  of  kinsmen  might  be  said  to  occupy  all 
together,  but  in  turn,  considering  that  each  set  would  be  shifted, 
if  Caesar's  system  continued,  every  year  and  sent  to  break  up  new 
fields. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  was  describing  in  his 
ornate  phraseology  what  had  already  been  stated  in  simple 
language  by  Caesar.  If  this  is  so,  the  consequence  will  be  some- 
what important,  since  there  will  remain  no  direct  evidence  that 
landed  property  existed  among  the  peoples  described  in  the  '  Ger- 
mania  '  before  their  establishment  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
They  were  so  far  settled  that  they  occupied  well-defined  districts, 
and  inhabited  houses  and  villages  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  held  private  estates  in  shifting  allotments  of  uncertain 
amount ;  and  they  resembled  the  nomads  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  change  their  quarters  as  often  as  the  occasion  required. 
We  may  conjecture  that  property  in  land  began  for  them  when  the 
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chieftains  and  bodies  of  kinsmen  received  allotments  of  conquered 
soil ;  for  they  must  soon  have  recognised  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
distributing old  areas  of  cultivation.  Even  this  comparative 
stability  of  estate  must  very  soon  have  led  to  an  improvement 
in  agriculture,  especially  in  places  where  the  arable  fields  had  long 
been  separated  from  the  pastures.  The  joint  ownership  of  the  new 
village  community  might  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  by 
a  system  of  constant  redivision  ;  but  there  must  always  have  been 
a  natural  tendency  to  allow  the  co-partners  to  acquire  a  permanent 
estate  in  the  lands  which  they  had  enriched  by  their  personal 
labour.  Applying  these  remarks  to  our  own  country,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  the  English  settlers  distributed  a  great  part 
of  each  conquered  territory  into  townships,  each  held  by  a  body  of 
kinsmen  who  at  first  were  the  joint  owners  of  all  the  arable  land  as 
well  as  of  the  pastures  and  wastes.  There  is  but  little  documentary 
evidence  for  this  conclusion.  But  as  regards  the  original  relation- 
ship of  the  settlers  we  are  entitled  to  draw  an  inference  from  Bede's 
use  of  the  same  word  to  indicate  a  kindred  and  a  district,  and 
from  the  patronymic  form  of  many  of  our  commonest  place-names. 
There  are  also  traces  of  a  custom  giving  certain  interests  to  the 
neighbours  when  property  in  a  village  became  vacant.  The  edict  of 
Chilperic,  on  which  M.  de  Laveleye  laid  stress,  as  showing  that  the 
vicini  were  at  one  time  preferred  to  the  children  by  the  Frankish 
law,  indicates  at  least  that  they  were  regarded  as  having  some  con- 
tingent claim  or  title  to  the  land.  Professor  Nasse  mentions  a 
custom  of  certain  German  villages,  only  lately  abolished,  by  which 
the  neighbours  had  a  preference  over  strangers  in  the  purchase  of 
land.  There  is  a  well-known  case  in  *  Brownlow's  Eeports  '  where 
Chief  Justice  Coke  described  similar  customs  at  Ham  in  Middlesex 
and  at  Gloucester :  '  If  any  copyholder  will  sell,  the  next  clievenor 
(which  is  he  that  dwelleth  next  unto  him)  shall  have  the  refusal^ 
giving  so  much  as  another  will,  and  he  that  inhabits  the  east  part 
first,  and  the  south  and  west,  and  last  the  north,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred.' As  regards  the  partition  of  arable  land,  it  is  said  that  the 
inclosure  commissioners  found  instances  of  tillage  divided  by  lot^ 
like  the  dole  meadows  to  which  we  are  more  accustomed.  The 
arable  in  the  common  fields  of  a  manor  near  London  was  formerly 
described  as  terra  lottaUlis  ;  and  there  are  traces  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  tenancies  called  malmanni  and  'molemen,'  and  of 
fields  called  '  molland,'  which  must  have  some  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  malen  or  partible  arable  lands,  distributed  until  lately  among 
the  maalmannen  by  lot. 

Even  more  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  curious  similarity 
of  the  rules  by  which  in  the  English  and  German  villages  the  pro- 
prietors fixed  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  the  temporary  fencing  of 
the  fields,  and  the  opening  of  the  whole  domain  at  certain  seasons 
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for  pasture.  In  many  German  instances  the  arable  lands  were 
certainly  the  subject  of  distribution  by  lot.  In  East  Friesland,  as 
is  well  known,  the  lands  were  owned  by  the  whole  community  of 

*  theel-boors,'  and  were  continually  divided  into  fresh  allotments, 
of  which  the  bare  usufruct  was  allowed  to  the  individual  farmer. 
The  works  of  Meitzen,  Hansen,  Nasse,  and  De  Laveleye  are  full  of 
examples  of  the  division  by  lot  which  was  so  common  in  the  middle 
ages  that  it  was  known  as  mos  Theutonicus.  Professor  Nasse  pointed 
out  in  the  Contemporary  Revieio  for  May  1872  that  there  were  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  where  until  quite  lately  there  was  an  annual 
repartition  of  land  among  the  villagers  ;  *  and  even  now,'  he  adds, 

*  there  are  cases  in  which  one  portion  is  private  property  and  another 
is  periodically  allotted  to  or  used  by  the  members  of  a  community  in 
a  certain  rotation.'     M.  de  Laveleye  collected  instances  of  this  kind 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Saar  and  the  Moselle,  from  the  other  dis- 
tricts round  Treves,  from  Nassau,  and  the  hill-country  of  the  Eifel. 
In  some  cases  the  partition  was  annual,  even  within  the  last  few 
years ;  in  others  the  division  was  postponed  from  time  to  time  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  proprietors.     The  whole  evidence  points 
to  the  existence  at  some  early  time  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in 
England.     It  is  true  that,  when  our  written  history  begins,  the 
township    appears   either   as   a   community   of    proprietors   with 
separate  ownership  of  arable  land  and  a  joint  use  of  pasture,  or  as 
the  estate  of   an  owner  whose  tenants  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
village  under  a  similar  system.     In  either  case  we  see  the  signs  of 
an  earlier  phase  of  agriculture  in  which  the  arable,  like  the  pasture, 
was  the  subject  of  joint  ownership  and  collective  possession.     We 
cannot  be  sure  when  the  stage  of  joint  ownership  was  reached.    We 
conjecture  that  it  was  developed  from  an  earlier  set  of  institutions, 
such  as  those  described  by  Caesar,  under  which  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  state,  occupied  yearly  or  periodically  by  shifting 
groups   of  kinsmen.     Perhaps  joint  ownership  was  not   attained 
until  portions  of  a  conquered  territory  were  allotted  to  associations 
of  this  kind.     It  may  be  that  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  township 
was  organised  as  a  landholding  community ;  and  this  opinion  will 
prevail  with  those  who  follow  Dr.  Waitz  in  reading  vicis  for  in  vices 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disputed  passage.     Another   set  of  in- 
quirers will  be  content  with  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
who   holds  that  the  village  settlements  were  permanent,  and  the 
homesteads   substantial   and   extensive ;    '  but  the   arable  land  is 
occupied  by  the  community  as  a  body,  and  allotments,  changed 
annually,  are  assigned  to  the  several  freemen  according  to  their 
estimation    or    social    importance.'      Some   will   agree   with    Mr. 
Seebohm  that  Tacitus  was  referring  to  the  migrations  of  the  tribe  : 
others  will  follow  Mr.  Denman  Boss  in  supposing  that  the  descrip- 
tion  relates  to  the  distribution  of   servile  holdings  on  a  private 
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estate.  M.  de  Coulanges  himself  is  very  much  attracted  by  the 
last-mentioned  theory.  He  hesitated  a  long  while  before  abandon- 
ing the  idea  that  the  historian  might  have  been  merely  describing 
the  methods  of  common  labour  imposed  by  the  rich  on  their 
dependants.  The  explanation  is  tempting  in  its  simplicity ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  a  very  obscure  statement  is  easily  adapted  to 
any  one  out  of  a  number  of  hypotheses.  If  we  once  assume  a  par- 
ticular historical  fact,  as  that  the  houses  could  not  be  moved,  that 
the  tribes  were  in  a  state  of  migration,  that  land  was  the  subject  of 
inheritance,  or  the  like,  all  difi&culties  will  disappear,  except  the 
initial  task  of  reconciling  the  words  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  M.  de 
Coulanges  takes  up  no  very  decided  position.  He  is  against  the 
opinion  that  the  land  was  owned  by  the  state  or  by  any  smaller 
community,  and  in  favour  of  the  view  that  estates  so  far  belonged 
to  the  family  that  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  by  its 
limited  owner.  But  he  takes  the  disputed  passage  as  referring 
only  to  the  current  system  of  agriculture,  and  throws  some  light  on 
the  problem  by  pointing  out  that  all  the  words  of  Tacitus  may  be 
taken  in  a  highly  technical  sense.  In  his  opinion  it  is  as  if  a  prac- 
tical farmer  complained  that  with  an  ample  extent  of  ground  the 
soil  was  taken  up  in  small  parcels  by  too  scanty  a  body  of  cultiva- 
tors ;  that  they  joined  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a  crop,  and  divided  it 
jjro  rata  according  to  the  size  of  their  private  estates ;  and  that,  after 
all,  they  never  got  the  full  advantage  of  the  arable  land,  to  which 
their  efforts  were  confined ;  whereas,  if  every  man  had  cultivated 
his  own  estate  in  a  proper  way,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
falling  into  this  shiftless  plan.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that 
this  explanation  implies  the  existence  of  separate  properties,  thrown 
for  convenience  into  a  common  stock,  and  then  only  partially  culti- 
vated. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  private  ownership  can  ever  have  pre- 
ceded the  system  of  common  possession.  The  evidence  points 
rather  to  a  gradual  development  of  the  notion  of  separate  property 
in  the  house  and  herd,  in  rights  of  pasture,  in  the  right  to  a  lot  in 
the  field  or  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  in  the  right  to  retain  the 
parcels  which  have  been  improved  by  individual  industry.  Mr. 
Denman  Eoss,  who  collected  a  very  useful  body  of  evidence  in  his 
*  Early  History  of  Landholding  among  the  Germans,'  has  lately 
propounded  a  new  solution  of  the  difficulty.  His  theory,  to  use 
his  own  words,  was  that  the  holding  of  land  among  the  early 
Germans  was  vested  in  individuals  and  not  in  communities ;  that 
it  was  a  holding  in  common,  but  not  a  *  communistic  holding ; '  and 
that  there  was  individual  ownership  of  land  long  before  there  was 
any  division  into  severalties  or  separate  estates.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  the  ownership  vested  in  individuals  before  any  actual 
division  had  taken  place  ?     If  the  land  was  possessed  in  common. 
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how  is  there  room  for  the  conception  that  the  property  was  separate  ? 
Mr.  Eoss  answers  these  questions  in  an  essay  on  the  *  Capitahsation 
of  Land '  which  is  printed  among  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1886.'  In  his  view  the  possession 
of  a  certain  number  of  slaves  or  cattle  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
a  corresponding  share  of  the  lands  belonging  to  a  community  of 
kinsmen,  the  amount  always  depending  on  the  quantity  of  stock  or 
capital  which  was  ready  for  application  to  the  soil.  This  theory 
seems  upon  the  whole  to  be  less  complicated  than  that  which  M, 
de  Coulanges  has  adopted.  The  general  opinion  will  probably  be 
that  neither  of  these  hypotheses  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  facts. 

It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  both  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  *  mark  system,'  even  in 
the  modified  form  which  it  has  assumed  since  it  was  introduced  by 
Von  Maurer  and  too  eagerly  accepted  by  Kemble.   The  name  of  the 

*  mark '  is  used  to  denote  very  different  things.  It  may  mean 
either  a  society  founded  in  ancient  times  for  agricultural  purposes 
or  the  territory  which  its  members  held  in  partnership  ;  and  it  has 
been  applied  indifferently  to  those  powerful  and  extensive  commu- 
nities which  must  be  regarded  as  sovereign  states  and  to  the  in- 
significant bodies  of  landowners  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  our 
villages  and  hamlets.  It  is  a  favourite  opinion,  perhaps  rather  a 
general  article  of  doctrine,  that  England  and  Germany  alike  were 
at  one  time  covered  by  a  multitude  of  miniature  commonwealths 
founded  and  maintained  with  a  view  to  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  the  pirate  hordes  and  the  wild  sea-kings 
described  by  Sidonius,  we  are  taught  to  find  our  forefathers  in  a 
sober  crowd  of  yeomen  reclaiming  the  marshes  and  clearing  the 
forests  with  a  patience  that  used  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  children 
of  Woden.  Frumenta  patientius  quam  pro  solitd  Germanorum  inertia 
laborant.  Kemble  thought  that  he  could  trace  the  existence  of 
such  '  marks  '  in  England  even  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the 
Eoman  occupation.  He  pictured  each  colony  as  a  great  family 
union,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  real  and  theoretical  kinship,  standing 
together  as  a  self-governing  body  independent  of  every  external 
authority :  its  members  differed  among  themselves  in  rank  and 
wealth,  but  they  were  all  deemed  to  be  of  one  blood  and  one  name, 

*  all  governed  by  the  same  judges  and  led  by  the  same  captains,  all 
sharing  in  the  same  religious  rites.'  Each  mark  is  assumed  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  association  of  free  men  who  had  laid  down  for 
themselves  a  plan  of  agriculture  '  by  which  the  produce  of  the  land 
might  be  fairly  and  equally  secured  for  their  service  and  support.' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  independence  of  the 
little  state  or  the  common  ownership  of  land  which  gave  its  special 
character  to  the  mark.     It  must  be  taken  as  an  essential  part  of 
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the  scheme  that  all  the  colonists  should  be  working  members  of  an 
agricultural  association.  We  may  believe,  if  we  please,  that  meri- 
torious commonwealths  of  this  kind  were  scattered,  before  history 
begins,  in  Old  Anglia  across  the  sea,  in  the  Saxon  islands,  or 
'  along  the  salt  pools  of  the  Frisian  shore  ; '  that  they  turned  their 
peaceful  keels  towards  the  west  in  search  of  more  fruitful  farms, 
without  fear  of  British  tribes  or  Koman  legionaries,  like  the 
wanderers  of  romance,  as  the  wind  filled  their  sails,  singing 

Arva  beata, 
Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insulas. 

But  surely  these  fancies  cannot  be  accepted  as  having  any  real 
foundation  in  history.  We  know  too  many  stories  of  those  long 
and  bloody  wars  in  which  the  Welsh  were  smitten  *  with  fire  and 
the  edge  of  the  sword,'  when  Cerdic  passed  through  the  land  *  in 
his  dreadful  might,'  and  his  mightier  son  took  unnumbered  spoils, 
*  and  wrathful  returned  to  his  own.'  Kemble  himself  could  never 
have  kept  his  theory  alive  if  he  had  not  rejected  the  words  of  the 
English  chronicle,  and  accepted  an  absurd  delusion  about  the 
population  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  There  were  commonwealths  and 
kingdoms  enough  through  all  that  time  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  chronicler,  '  many  and  frequent  were  the  expeditions  from 
Germany,  and  many  were  the  lords  who  strove  against  each  other 
in  the  regions  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.'  Many  a  group  of 
soldiers  may  have  received  allotments  of  conquered  lands  on  which 
they  might  found  their  villages  and  exercise  their  co-operative 
industry.  But  we  cannot  find  any  trace  among  them  that  the 
state  or  republic  was  organised  on  an  agricultural  system.  The 
very  differences  which  we  note  between  the  customs  of  village  and 
village  are  evidence  against  the  existence  in  England  of  the  'mark ' 
as  an  independent  republic. 

Nor  will  the  supporters  of  the  *  mark  system '  in  its  widest 
sense  fare  much  more  successfully  in  Germany.  If  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  had  not  described  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  tribes, 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  the  genius 
of  the  people  was  agricultural,  and  that  the  country  was  laid  out 
in  a  number  of  independent  settlements  inhabited  and  worked  by 
a  thriving  and  industrious  population  of  farmers.  We  have  seen 
that  the  facts  point  the  other  way.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
long  discussion  we  have  all  become  as  familiar  with  the  *  mark- 
man'  as  we  became,  under  Pictet's  guidance,  with  the  members 
of  the  primitive  Aryan  household.  We  know  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  *  athel-bonde,'  dwelling  in  the  *athel-by,'  with 
toft  and  croft  and  a  place  in  the  moot,  and  a  parcel  of  corn 
land  to  serve  as  the  *  attestation,  type,  and  embodiment '  of  his 
<jivic  and  political  rights.     But  since  the  doubts  about  his  exist- 
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ence  have  been  more  strongly  developed,  the  *  atheling '  has  been 
banished  from  the  region  of  authentic  history  and  relegated  to  a 
time  when  the  kindred  formed  its  original  settlement  '  in  one  of  the 
great  plains  or  forests  of  the  ancient  world.'  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  has  dealt  tenderly  with  the  matter,  and  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Euhemerus.  The  *  Constitutional  History '  shows  us 
archaic  communities,  very  like  the  tribes  of  the  *  Germania,'  and 
yet  considerably  more  civilised.  We  see  them  legislating  in  the 
council,  and  allotting  the  fields  and  meadows  among  the  *  mark 
families,'  or  arranging  for  the  equal  use  of  the  public  pasture ;  new 
members  are  admitted  in  solemn  form  to  a  share  in  the  public 
property ;  new  farms  are  carved  out  for  those  who  love  to  dwell  by 
the  spring,  the  grove,  or  the  plain.  We  are  told  that  the  system 
was  necessarily  '  shortlived  in  its  integrity,'  though  it  has  left  deep 
and  abiding  traces  on  the  succeeding  forms  of  society.  We  feel 
that  such  a  community  might  have  existed  at  some  time,  although 
its  history  seems  to  have  been  put  together  from  very  slight 
materials  :  but  it  has  been  removed  into  such  a  shadowy  distance 
that  we  must  despair  of  finding  it  in  action  on  this  side  of  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned  we  may  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
mark,  if  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  parochial  republics, 
each  with  a  parliament  or  alehouse  council  of  farmers  that  judged 
and  legislated  and  settled  questions  of  peace  and  war.  But  the 
readers  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  works  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the 

*  mark,'  in  a  more  limited  sense,  existed  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  mediaeval  documents  the  word 
means  a  limit  or  boundary,  and  also  the  district  which  is  limited 
by  that  line.  In  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  use  we  are  told 
that  a  certain  patrician  fled  to  Avignon  *  in  Childebert's  mark.'  It 
is  often  used  to  denote  the  boundary  of  a  province  or  kingdom. 
In  the  eighth  century  it  was  applied  to  the  frontier  lands  under 
marquis  or  margrave,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
or  the  marches  of  Wales.  Both  before  and  after  that  time  almost 
all  words  of  boundary  and  limitation  were  used  to  describe  such 
districts  as  the  parish  and  the  village  on  a  private  estate.  M.  de 
Coulanges,  who  has  collected  all  the  evidence,  points  out  that  the 
same  property  is  not  unfrequently  described  in  different  clauses  of 
the  same  deed  as  the  villa  and  the  terminus  of  such  a  name. 
The  word  *  mark '  seems  to  have  been  used  to  denote  a  domain  or 
territory  without  any  implication  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ownership, 
being  equally  applicable  to  an  allodial  estate  and  to  the  property  of 
a  village  community.  After  a  time  the  term  seems  to  be  specially 
applied  to  commons  and  waste  lands,  the  estate  being  conveyed 

*  with  all  marks  '  or  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  *  wood  mark  * 
belonging  to  the  domain.     In  the  twelfth   century  the  word  is 
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almost  confined  to  the  woods  in  which  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  rights  of  common.  The  term,  which  originally  described 
the  belt  of  forest  round  a  settlement,  without  reference  to  its  use 
for  grazing  purposes,  has  now  come  to  mean  a  place  of  common 
pasture,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  boundary.  M.  de 
Coulanges  complains  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
last  development,  as  if  the  use  of  an  ancient  word  for  a  special 
institution  was  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  institution  itself. 
Our  English  instances  throw  very  little  light  on  the  matter.  The 
disputed  term  occurs  among  the  local  names  collected  by  Kemble ; 
but  the  documents  are  so  far  ambiguous,  that  the  word  must  be 
treated  as  apj)licable  either  to  a  real  village  community  or  to  a 
township  of  the  later  kind.  The  *  marks  '  of  the  early  settlers  may 
have  been  the  lands  set  out  in  allotments  to  groups  of  kinsmen  ; 
but,  even  if  this  be  admitted,  the  word  has  been  used  in  so  many 
senses  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  find  a  more  colourless  term  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  chief  problem  of  mediaeval  history 
was  to  show  how  the  manor  grew  out  of  the  mark.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  question  can  no  longer  be  stated  in  this  simple  form.  We 
have  nothing  to  show  that  the  lord  represents  the  successful  head- 
man of  the  village  or  the  chief  of  a  household  which  has  usurped 
its  neighbours'  privileges.  Nor  can  it  be  properly  said  that  the 
manor  is  a  form  of  the  township,  though  the  two  institutions  were 
closely  connected  by  such  facts  as  that  private  estates  were  often 
organised  on  the  model  of  the  free  villages,  and  that  public  lands 
already  laid  out  in  townships  were  constantly  granted  to  churches 
or  noblemen  in  private  ownership.  When  the  Norman  chronicler 
wrote  of  *  those  villas,  which  we  call  manors,  a  manejido,'  he  seems 
to  have  been  making  a  mere  mistake  in  etymology.  He  meant  to 
say  that  a  manoir  was  so  called  in  Normandy  because  it  was  a 
gentleman's  residence ;  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  state 
that  the  common  word  for  an  estate  was  borrowed  from  the  mansus, 
the  territorial  unit,  the  name  of  which  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  lord's  home  farm  and  the  rustic  holding  of  the  serf.  The 
manor  is  undoubtedly  very  like  that  form  of  estate  which  Abbot 
Irmino  depicted  in  his  celebrated  register,  and  which  we  may 
briefly  describe  as  a  district  with  special  customs,  treated  as  a 
separate  fiscal  division,  and  divided  into  the  lord's  *  manse '  or 
demesne  and  the  *  manses '  of  the  hereditary  tenants  of  various 
degrees.  Mr.  Denman  Eoss,  in  his  work  on  the  German  system  of 
landholding,  and  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his  'English  Yillage  Com- 
munity,' have  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  showing  that 
this  was  the  usual  form  under  which  estates  were  constituted  in 
England  before  and  after  the  Norman  conquest  and  in  all  parts  of 
France  and  Germany.   The  *  book  land  '  of  the  English  thane  was 
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divided  into  two  parts :  the  demesne  or  home  farm  was  cultivated 
by  the  farmers  and  labourers,  and  they  were  allowed  in  return  to 
occupy  portions  of  the  *  out-land.'  Among  the  Normans  of  the 
Duchy  we  find  the  same  state  of  things  prevailing.  Throughout 
M.  Delisle's  great  work  upon  their  provincial  agriculture  we  see 
that  every  estate  is  assumed  to  be  divided  into  a  demesne  kept  in 
hand  and  a  portion  distributed  in  vilainages  and  hordages  among 
the  labouring  tenantry.  The  estate  of  a  Frankish  noble  was 
distinguished  on  the  same  principle  into  the  *  salic  land '  round 
the  ball,  and  the  *  manses '  reserved  for  the  coloni  and  other  depen- 
dent cultivators.  If  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great 
we  shall  see  that  the  massa  of  the  church  estate  was  laid  out  in 
exactly  the  same  way  ;  and  even  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  empire 
we  find  that  the  villa  of  the  great  proprietor  was  managed  on 
a  similar  system.  M.  Guerard,  in  his  disquisitions  on  the  registers 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  colonus  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  we  discern  the  true  position  of  the 
hereditary  cultivator  of  the  demesne  at  the  moment  when  his 
disabilities  were  being  removed,  and  when  he  began  to  rise  into  the 
class  which  we  may  now  call  by  the  general  name  of  roturier.  M. 
de  Coulanges  has  devoted  his  great  power  of  research  to  examining 
the  condition  of  the  colonus  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  fall 
away  from  the  status  of  a  farmer  holding  under  contract.  He  has 
traced  the  degradation  of  the  class  from  the  days  when  the 
tenants,  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  submitted  to  an  informal 
obligation  of  paying  in  kind  or  in  dues  of  labour,  to  the  time  when 
this  sort  of  tenancy  was  accepted  by  the  squatters  on  public  lands 
or  was  forced  upon  prisoners  of  war.  He  has  shown,  moreover, 
how  the  pedantry  of  successive  emperors  insisted  on  treating  the 
coloni  as  slaves  of  the  soil  and  fixtures  of  the  farm,  until  they  were 
only  distinguished  from  the  slaves  by  slight  privileges  with  regard 
to  marriage,  and  a  somewhat  greater  chance  of  escaping  the  rack 
and  the  scourge.  In  course  of  time  the  serfs  and  the  coloni  attained 
to  the  same  fixity  of  tenure,  chiefly  through  the  operation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  which  made  it  convenient  that  the  farm  of  the 
occupying  taxpayer  should  always  be  entered  in  the  same  column 
of  the  collector's  book.  After  the  imperial  system  of  taxation 
had  disappeared,  the  old  method  of  registration  was  maintained 
in  the  i^olypiyques  or  surveys  of  the  great  monastic  houses  and  the 
managers  of  the  royal  domains ;  and  we  may  trace  in  their  fiscal 
arrangements  the  beginnings  of  the  manorial  district,  of  the  local 
customs  of  tenure,  and  of  the  court  rolls  which  became  so  impor- 
tant in  a  later  age. 

Even  in  England  there  may  have  been  some  direct  imitation 
of  this  system  as  soon  as  it  became  usual  to  fall  in  with  the 
continental  fashions.      It    appears,  at  any  rate,  from  the   docu- 
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ments  in  the  *  Codex  Diplomaticus '  that  the  *  folk-lands '  of  the 
national  property  were  arranged  in  districts  occupied  by  tenants 
owing  rent  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  produce  and  labour ;  and 
that  these  men  were  called  by  the  same  names  and  were  in  many 
respects  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  tenant  of  a  colonica  or 
a  mansus  servilis  in  a  continental  estate.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  question  should  often  be  asked  whether  either 
the  French  or  the  English  manor  differed  essentially  from  an  estate 
managed  as  in  Pliny's  time  or  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The 
suggestion  or  implication  is,  of  course,  that  the  mediaeval  tenures  in 
both  countries  were  survivals  or  modifications  of  the  Koman  serf- 
dom. In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  these  institutions  differed  in 
each  country  from  anything  which  had  been  known  under  the 
empire.  When  society  fell  to  pieces  in  France  under  the  third 
dynasty,  and  in  England  after  the  feeble  reign  of  Ethelbert, 
the  greater  landowners  began  to  acquire  jurisdiction  in  legal 
matters  over  their  own  tenants  and  such  of  the  neighbouring  free- 
holders as  were  anxious  for  personal  protection ;  and  this  kind  of 
territorial  magistracy  was  in  familiar  use  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  some  time  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  the  civil 
law  knew  nothing  of  any  such  legal  entity  as  the  French  lordship 
or  the  English  soke,  or  of  any  such  relations  as  existed  between  the 
seigneur  and  the  vavassor,  or  the  lord  and  his  tenant  in  socage. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  the  whole  history  of  the 
English  manor,  for  distinguishing  between  the  serf  and  other  cus- 
tomary tenants  at  will,  for  showing  how  tenant-right  appeared 
before  the  Conquest  and  was  gradually  extended  to  estates  for  life 
and  for  terms  of  years,  and  even  to  the  estates  which  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  terminable  at  pleasure.  We  have  shown  that 
there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  resemblance  of  the  English 
lordship  to  the  Roman  *  villa  '  is  not  due  to  any  identity  of  origin, 
but  was  rather  caused  by  a  natural  imitation  of  continental  usages, 
by  the  adoption  of  legal  forms  which  the  Franks  had  first  borrowed 
from  the  civilians,  and  chiefly  perhaps  by  the  Norman  practice  of 
describing  the  native  tenures  in  terms  which  disguised  their 
character.  The  villani  of  *  Domesday  Book'  included  tenants  of 
many  different  classes  to  whom  the  name  was  hardly  applicable  in 
the  strict  Norman  sense.  So  the  coliberti,  or  *  boors,'  of  the  western 
counties  were  found  by  legal  trial  to  be  free  tenants  of  the  manor, 
whereas  the  continental  tenants  of  that  class  appear  to  have  been 
bound  to  the  soil  and  subject  to  forced  services  of  husbandry ;  and 
so,  again,  when  Bracton  was  describing  certain  *  privileged  villeins ' 
in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Italian  law  books,  he  was  forced  to 
find  a  new  meaning  for  the  current  phrase,  and  to  explain  that 
*  bound  to  the  soil '  implied  in  this  instance  that  the  tenants  were 
only  bound  to  stay  as  long  as  they  pleased.      The  final  solution  of 
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these  problems  will  only  be  reached  after  long  discussion  and  by 
means  of  the  comparison  of  a  vast  and  intricate  mass  of  authori- 
ties. But  we  may  be  sure,  in  any  case,  that  from  the  first  step  to 
the  last  all  who  take  a  part  in  that  debate  will  be  compelled  to 
study  the  method  and  admire  the  industry  and  mental  force 
which  have  been  displayed  by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  his 
admirable  series  of  essays. 

Charles  I.  Elton. 
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Lauderdale 
1670-1682 

THE  political  career  of  Lauderdale  subsequently  to  the  Eestoration 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts,  widely  differing 
in  interest  and  capable  of  almost  entirely  separate  treatment.  The 
first,  extending  to  the  completion  of  his  first  period  of  viceroyalty, 
contains  his  successful  struggle  for  supreme  influence  over  Charles 
and  over  Scotland.  In  the  second,  we  see  him  brutalised  ever  more 
and  more  by  the  rank  exercise  of  irresponsible  power,  and  lording 
it  over  his  miserable  country  for  twelve  long  years,  until  with 
senses  shattered  and  reputation  gone  he  sinks  into  the  dreary 
decadence  of  his  bad  and  baneful  life. 

It  is  this  latter  period  which  I  propose  now  to  relate  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  fresh  and  unimpeachable  sources. 
It  will  appear  how  determinedly  he  resisted  all  attempts  to  bind 
England  and  Scotland  closer  together;  how,  as  the  privileged 
intime  of  Charles,  he  first  defied  and  then  baffled  the  attacks  of 
the  English  house  of  commons;  how  insolently,  in  the  strength 
of  the  same  influence,  he  met  and  triumphed  over  the  formidable 
opposition  which  even  among  a  nobility  selfish,  unsympathetic, 
and  unscrupulous  as  himself,  his  arrogant  misrule  had  at  length 
formed  against  him  in  his  own  country;  with  what  ruthless 
persistence  he  carried  out  the  policy  of  suppression  which  cul- 
minated in  a  great  historic  crime,  the  joint  shame  of  the  Scotch 
nobles  and  the  Scotch  prelates,  the  invasion  of  the  west  by  the 
Highland  host.  We  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  a  tragedy  well 
nigh  unrelieved  by  humour  or  heroism ;  a  tragedy  in  which,  as  in 
the  preceding  drama,  ferocious  avarice  and  brute  force  and  flippant 
cruelty  play  the  leading  parts.  It  is  the  story  of  a  people,  con- 
scious indeed  of  a  national  existence,  but  without  a  king  to  rule 
them,  without  a  nobility  to  lead  and  inspire  their  energies;  a 
people  torn  by  hatreds  of  class  and  religion  and  by  personal  enmi- 
ties, harassed  by  oppressive  laws,  and  impoverished  by  misgovern- 
ment  as  bad  as,  and  more  irresponsible  than,  that  of  the  corruptest 
proconsulate  of  Kome.  It  is,  however,  a  story  without  which  the 
persistent  patience,  the  stubborn  tenacity,  of  the  lowland  Scotch  of 
the  middle  class  cannot  fairly  be  understood,  and  which  especially 
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and  in  the  most  vivid  manner  illustrates  the  power  of  that  unwritten 
organisation  of  the  people  against  the  nohility  which  was  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  enduring  feature  of  the  work  of  presby- 
ter ianism. 

I  have  elsewhere  ^  described  the  previous  career  of  Lauderdale. 
I  have  shown  how  dexterously  at  the  restoration  he  made  use  of 
the  hold  which  in  earlier  years  he  had  gained  over  Charles,  to 
secure  against  the  whole  influence  of  Clarendon  and  the  old  cavalier 
party  the  coveted  office  of  secretary  for  Scotland ;  how,  aided  by 
rare  good  fortune  and  by  the  unparalleled  blundering  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  outwitted  the  rude  and  drunken  cabal  which  in  1662  so 
nearly  ousted  him  from  his  post  of  vantage ;  and  how,  in  the 
strength  of  the  devoted  personal  friendship  of  Charles,  a  friendship 
which  never  wavered  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  duped  Eothes, 
checked  Dalyel,  schooled  Hamilton,  and,  having  sounded  all  the 
shallows  of  James  Sharp's  knavery,  formed  of  him  an  obedient 
though  unwilling  tool.  I  have  related  with  what  cool  skill  he 
broke  up  in  1669  the  church-military  ring  which  threatened  his 
power;  how  he  replaced  the  disbanded  troops  by  a  militia  of 
20,000  men,  who  were  bound  by  act  of  parliament  to  march  when 
and  whither  Charles  might  please ;  and  how  by  the  co-operation  of 
Sharp  he  was  able  to  place  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  fettered 
and  voiceless  at  the  king's  feet.  I  left  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  returning  to  Whitehall  to  enjoy,  in  payment  for  this 
yeoman's  service,  the  reward  which  best  suited  his  coarse  and 
ambitious  nature,  the  privileged  intimacy  of  Charles  alike  in  his 
projects  and  in  his  vices. 

The  establishment  of  an  overwhelming  armed  force,  prepared 
to  do  the  king's  utmost  bidding,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
church,  were  the  two  points  of  Lauderdale's  instructions  in  1669 
that  he  had  been  ready  and  eager  to  carry  out. 

In  a  word  (he  writes  to  Charles),  this  church,  nor  no  meeting  nor 
ecclesiastick  person  in  it,  can  ever  trouble  you  more  unless  yow  please  ; 
and  the  other  act  setles  yow  20  thousand  men  to  make  good  that  power. 

Not  only  this  militia,  but  all  the  sensible  men  in  Scotland, 

shall  march  when  and  where  you  shall  please  to  command,  for  never  was 
KiQg  soe  absolute  as  you  are  in  poor  old  Scotland. 

Another  article,  however,  stood  in  his  eyes  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing. He  was  ordered  to  do  what  he  could  to  effect  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  a  design  in  which  both  Charles  and  James  took  a 
keen  and  intelligent  interest ;  and  an  examination  of  his  letters 
and  despatches  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  very  thing  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  do.  Lauderdale  was  destitute  of  economic 
statesmanship ;  and  every  selfish  sentiment  was  enlisted  against 

*  Quarterly  Review,  April  1884. 
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the  proposal.  He  was,  at  present,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  irresponsible  of  the  king's  servants.  Upon  his  smile  or  frown 
appeared  to  depend  the  fame  and  fortune  of  every  man  in  Scotland. 
He  could  raise  or  depress  families,  create  or  control  civil  war,  frock 
or  unfrock  prelates,  confer  rewards  or  impose  ruinous  penalties. 
Scottish  affairs  were  seen  with  his  eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears  at 
Whitehall.  But,  were  the  union  to  take  place,  all  this  would  be 
gone.  He  would  become  the  servant  of  the  English  parliament,  at 
which  he  now,  alone  among  the  king's  ministers,  openly  laughed. 
From  the  position  of  viceroy  he  would  fall  to  that  of  a  constitu- 
tional minister;  he  would  sink  to  the  level  of  Arlington  or  Ashley. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Lauderdale  had  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  at  his  back.  Charles  had  desired  that  Scotland  should 
take  the  initiative  by  appointing  commissioners  to  conduct  the 
treaty,  and  by  then  requesting  the  English  parliament  to  concur. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  rouse  opposition 
among  a  people  who  were  still  smarting  from  their  subjection  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  English  people.  On  the  2nd 
November  Lauderdale  wrote  to  Moray : — 

Yow  cannot  imagine  what  aversion  is  generally  in  this  Kingdome 
to  the  Union.  The  indeavor  to  make  us  slaves  by  garrisons  and  the 
ruine  of  our  trade  by  severe  lawes  in  England  frights  all  ranks  of  men 
from  having  to  doe  with  England.     What  is  done  is  purely  in  obedience 

to  his  Ma*^® But  to  press  more  before  England  take  notice  of 

the  matter  wold  render  the  proposer  most  odious  as  the  betrayer  of  his 
countrey. 

Before  this  letter  reached  London  an  express  had  been  sent  order- 
ing Lauderdale  to  hasten  on  the  matter  by  inducing  Parliament  to 
appoint  a  blank  commission  to  be  filled  up  by  the  king.  He  at 
once  summoned  a  small  number  from  the  Articles,  of  whom  almost 
all  were  his  relatives  or  personal  adherents,  and  easily  obtained 
from  them  a  unanimous  declaration  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  country  any  proposal  that  Scotland  should  take  the  initiative 
would  inevitably  wreck  the  scheme.  Their  arguments,  and  Lauder- 
dale's private  views,  were  seconded  with  great  tact  and  ability  by 
Robert  Moray  when  the  discussion  came  on  in  the  English  privy 
council  on  the  13th  November.  The  refusal  of  the  English  ministers 
to  meet  the  Scotch  views  by  introducing  the  proposal  either  in  the 
lords  or  the  commons,  on  the  ground  that  it  *  would  both  spoile  the 
business  infallibly,  and  every  other  publick  business  they  have  before 
them,'  was  the  finishing  stroke.  The  invertebrate  wishes  of  Charles 
gave  way,  as  usual,  before  resistance ;  and  all  action  regarding  the 
union  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  first  matter  which  engaged  Lauderdale's  attention  after 
leaving  Scotland  was  the  revival  of  conventicles.  Under  the 
advice  of  Tweeddale,  Kincardin,  and  Moray,  he  had  forced  upon 
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the  church  a  partial  measure  of  comprehension.  The  limits  of 
this,  however,  should  be  noted.  Some  of  the  ousted  ministers  had 
upon  strict  conditions  been  admitted  to  vacant  parishes ;  and 
Alexander  Burnet,  the  consistent  opposer  of  all  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation, had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
which  Leighton,  the  sole  apostle  of  tolerance  among  the  prelates, 
was  inclined  to  accept.  But  this  was  all :  it  was  no  toleration 
policy,  it  was  simply  an  attempt  to  see  with  how  little  the  country 
might  be  quieted.  The  area  of  active  discontent  was  probably 
diminished ;  but  the  discontent  itself  was  intensified.'  Rothes, 
writing  to  Lauderdale  on  16  June,  gives  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  temper  of  the  people. 

There  was  a  party  of  my  Lord  Newburgh's  troop  had  notice  of  one  of 
their  meetings  and  went  to  the  place,  but  it  being  at  a  moss  side  they 
went  in  to  the  moss  and  laughed  at  the  party,  and  told  the  officer  at  a 
distance  that  they  were  for  the  King,  but  so  long  as  they  had  life,  they 
should  never  be  quiet  so  long  as  there  were  14  bishops  in  Scotland :  their 
number  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred,  most  of  them  men. 

But  most  of  all  the  government  was  exercised  by  the  Quakers, 
against  whom  all  sects  joined.  The  novelty  of  their  views  puzzled, 
and  therefore  alarmed,  the  coolest  heads  in  the  country.  In 
England  they  were  ranked  with  anabaptists,  antinomians,  atheists, 
and  Jesuits.  But  they  were  like  to  be  far  safer  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  The  hatred  which  every  true  presbyterian  had  felt 
against  independency  was  never  more  bitter  than  that  which  he  felt 
against  quakerism.^ 

Unaware  of  the  intensity  of  this  spirit,  the  Friends  endeavoured 
to  settle  in  the  north,  and  even  in  Edinburgh.  A  few  were  captured 
on  the  1st  March  ;  on  the  3rd,  at  a  general  meeting  of  their  body  at 
the  West  Port,  twenty- three  were  taken,  with  all  their  books.  After 
their  examination  by  the  council,  Kincardin  reported  that — 

That  which  was  found  by  the  examination  was  little  other  than 
what  was  found  by  their  bookes,  that  is  that  they  are  settling  themselves 
into  an  order,  by  establishing  their  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
meetings,  their  weekly  for  their  devotions,  their  monthly  for  taking  care 
of  their  poor,  and  of  orphans,  and  of  scandals,  and  what  difficulties  they 
meet  with  at  these  are  carried  to  their  quarterly  meetings. 

And   that    is   all   that   we   hear   of  this  sect,  of  which  Swinton 
was  a  *  wicked  firebrand,'  and  which — and  the  phrase  shows  how 

*  In  proportion  as  he  cut  off  by  comprehension  the  weak-kneed  and  waverers 
among  the  presbyterian  malcontents,  Lauderdale's  hand  was  heavy  upon  the 
conventicles  which  were  again  springing  up.  As  early  as  March  1870  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh  was  iBned  50Z.  sterling  for  each  conventicle  reported  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  John  Kae,  who  confessed  to  keeping  conventicles  and  baptising  children,  and 
would  give  no  promise  to  live  orderly,  became  close  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth. 

2  In  the  pages  of  Wodrow  they  are  mentioned  only  to  be  execrated  ;  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  government  against  them  is  severely  blamed. 
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puzzled  Kincardin  was — '  may  prove  more  dangerous  than  many- 
are  aware  of.' 

It  is  then,  we  conceive,  a  mistake  to  say  that  a  change  in  favour 
of  toleration  had  come  over  Lauderdale's  policy.  And  now,  before 
that  ill-starred  alliance  with  Lady  Dysart  which  brought  unnum- 
bered woes  upon  Scotland,  and  to  accomplish  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lauderdale  hastened  the  death  of  his  own 
countess,  the  genial  influences  which  had  brought  about  the  scanty 
measure  of  comprehension  which  we  have  mentioned  rapidly  gave 
way.  Under  her  evil  influence  the  more  brutal  parts  of  his  nature 
quickly  asserted  themselves.  At  her  bidding  he  threw  off  the  early 
friend  to  whose  wise  counsel  and  inexplicable  devotion  he  greatly 
owed  his  fortunes,  the  high-minded  and  cultured  Eobert  Moray ; 
and  to  gratify  her  avarice  he  gave  the  rein  to  all  the  instincts  of 
oppression.  In  the  middle  of  July  1670  he  came  down  with  private 
instructions  from  Charles,  drawn,  of  course,  by  himself,  to  crush  con- 
venticles, while  allowing  the  utmost  latitude  of  opinion  to  ministers 
who  would  submit.  He  lost  no  time.  Finding  that  the  *  desperat 
phanaticks,  when  taken  for  feild  conventicles,  have  got  a  new  trick,' 
that  of  refusing  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  he  forced  through  parlia- 
ment on  the  5th  of  August  a  law,  to  be  rigorously  enforced,  for  fining 
and  imprisoning  defaulters,  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  contumacy,  for 
banishing  them  to  the  plantations.  On  the  11th  he  reported  to  the 
king  *  a  clanking  act  against  conventicles,'  to  emphasise  the  cruel 
provisions  of  which  the  last  show  of  moderation  was  removed  by 
*  leaving  the  execution  summarie  without  any  process.'  In  the 
articles  a  single  voice,  that  of  Cassillis,  always  true  to  the  principles 
of  his  family,  was  raised  in  protest.  In  parliament,  a  mere  court 
of  registration  of  the  Viceroy's  will,  the  act  was  passed  unani- 
mously, being  thought  *  to  doe  all  that  a  law  can  doe.'  A  short  but 
grateful  note  from  Charles  welcomed  Lauderdale  back  to  Whitehall 
in  September ;  but  he  left  behind  him  eager  ministers  of  the  work. 
Kothes  rejoiced  that  now  they  had  '  laws  that  could  not  be  im- 
proved upon,'  if  only  they  were  carried  out  with  promptness  and 
unswerving  rigour.  Sharp,  with  the  old  sneer  on  his  lips,  added  his 
Judas  testimony  to  Lauderdale's  attachment  to  the  church.  He 
and  Eothes  found  themselves  once  more  in  partnership  for  their 
congenial  work  of  oppression  and  outrage  ;  and  for  a  while  no  more 
complaints  of  conventicles  are  forthcoming.^ 

Lauderdale  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  insolent  career.  There 
was  not  an  office  of  power  or  emolument  which  was  not  filled  either 
by  himself  or  his  dependants.     Even  Eothes  had  been  compelled  to 

*  To  what  well-merited  depths  of  contempt  Sharp  had  sunk,  may  be  gathered  from 
Kincardin's  words  :  '  St.  Andrews  brags  of  your  letters  and  grows  insolent.  You  need 
not  be  directed  how  to  use  him ;  you  know  cajoling  looseth  him,  and  that  he  is  never 
right  but  when  he  is  keept  under.' 
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give  up  to  him  the  presidency  of  the  council.  No  one  had  yet  dared 
to  raise  a  note  of  opposition.  His  language  and  bearing  were  less 
those  of  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  king  than  of  the  favourite 
of  some  oriental  despot.  He  was  the  Lauderdale  of  Lely's  well- 
known  picture,  swollen  with  gluttony  and  brutalised  with  vice,  the 
type  of  all  that  was  coarsest  and  worst  at  Whitehall.  Upon  him 
had  lately  fallen  the  sorrowful  rebuke  of  Eichard  Baxter,  the  ancient 
friend  of  his  purer  youth,  who  wrote  to  warn  him  that — 

It  is  given  out  in  generall  that  you  are  so  fallne  from  all  that  can  be 
called  serious  religion,  as  that  sensuality  and  compliance  with  sin  is  your 
ordinary  course  :  in  particular  that  you  use  to  take  your  cups  unto  excesse 
and  sometimes  unto  drunkenness,  and  that  the  sensualists  are  hardened  by 
you,  and  that  unto  scorne,  because  of  your  former  professions  of  piety  :  and 
that  you  are  not  only  corrupted  but  a  corrupter  ;  and  they  have  made  it  too 
commonly  half  believed  that  you  serve  others  in  an  odious  vice  which 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  I  must 
not  name,  but  by  this  much  you  may  understand :  and  that  in  your 
drunkenness  (I  must  use  their  words)  you  have  offered  your  service  in 
such  words,  which  are  not  to  be  uttered,  but  are  thus  secretly  made  the 
matter  of  your  reproach. 

Such  was  Lauderdale  when  in  May  1672  he  came  once  more 
to  Scotland.  Among  his  instructions  was  one  which  had,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  a  far-reaching  significance.  He  was  ordered  at 
all  costs  *  to  put  the  militia  in  a  condition  to  be  ready  to  go  well 
appointed  into  the  fields  and  to  march  wherever  we  shall  command.' 
It  is  to  England  that  we  must  turn  for  an  explanation  of  this. 
The  second  Dutch  war  had  broken  out ;  the  Cabal  was  in  the  thick 
of  its  work ;  the  declaration  of  indulgence  had  been  issued.  The 
vague  ideas  of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over 
the  Anglican  church  by  the  help  of  the  sects,  which  perhaps 
explain  so  much  in  this  dark  and  crooked  reign,  seemed  to  be 
approaching  realisation.  How  far  Charles  was  really  prepared  to 
use  force  for  this  object  we  shall  never  know ;  he  speedily  put  aside 
all  such  notions  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  1669  the  army  of  20,000 
men  whom  Lauderdale  had  created  had  been  looked  to  in  case  of 
a  struggle ;  and  had  the  influences  for  and  against  Charles  been 
evenly  balanced  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Scotch  would 
now  have  been  called  in  to  secure  the  victory.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  act  passed  by  Lauderdale  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  purge 
the  army  of  all  discontented  men. 

To  cope  with  the  sullen  disaffection  which  was  brooding  in  the 
country,  or,  as  it  was  euphemistically  put  in  the  instructions,  to 
preserve  the  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
was  the  second  part  of  Lauderdale's  duty.  Special  legislation  in- 
deed was  not  necessary.  As  Eothes  had  noted,  it  was  not  new  laws, 
but  rapidity  and  certainty  in  their  execution,  that  were  wanted ; 
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and  to  secure  this  a  yearly  account  of  their  doings  was  now  called 
for  from  all  magistrates.  Opportunity,  however,  was  found  for 
squeezing  in  one  Act  against  irregular  baptisms ;  the  zeal  of  both 
informers  and  magistrates  being  quickened  by  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating the  fines  exacted.  And  with  it  ends  the  dreary  catalogue 
of  repressive  laws  under  Lauderdale's  administration.  The  system 
of  persecution  appeared  to  its  authors  to  be  complete.  But  side  by 
side  with  the  increased  severity  there  appeared  on  September  3rd, 
in  accordance  with  the  constant  policy  of  the  time,  and  with  Kin- 
cardin's  maxim  of  having  a  toleration  *  given,  not  taken,'  a  fresh 
measure  of  comprehension.^  The  idea  was  steadily  pursued  of  in- 
ducing the  waverers  to  conform,  and  of  so  harassing  at  the  same 
time  the  irreconcilable  element  as  to  reduce  it  to  its  smallest  limits. 
The  lapse  of  time  and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  generation  which 
could  not  remember  the  signing  of  the  covenant  were  trusted  to 
work  in  those  lately  comprehended  a  willing  adhesion  to  the  most 
Erastian  church  in  Christendom.  The  contrast  is  striking  between 
this  policy,  the  policy  of  a  church  which  felt  itself  an  alien,  with 
that  of  her  haughty  sister  of  England,  whose  purest  ministers 
unhesitatingly  and  with  absolute  confidence  in  her  strength  refused 
to  dissenters  all  thought  of  compromise  or  comprehension. 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  in  con- 
sequence of,  this  policy,  conventicles  again  increased.  As  their 
numbers  were  diminished,  the  '  faithful  remnant '  became  more 
and  more  stern  in  their  protests.  They  came  now  to  their  meet- 
ings prepared  to  resist  force  with  force.  Within  a  year  we  find 
Kincardin,  the  coolest  and  the  most  tolerant  of  Lauderdale's  sup- 
porters, writing  to  urge  the  necessity  of  further  severity.  Lau- 
derdale instantly  acted  on  the  suggestion.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Cabal  by  the  Test  Act,  while  it  had  ruined  the  English  ministers, 
had  merely  set  him  free  from  his  temporary  connexion  with  general 
politics.  He  came  down  in  October  1673  to  raise  money  for  the 
Dutch  war,  and  with  unlimited  powers  to  lay  down  *  effectual 
courses  for  curbing  and  punishing  the  insolent  conventicles  and 
other  seditious  practices.'  There  is  little  doubt  that,  had  nothing 
occurred  to  stop  him,  he  would,  with  no  guide  but  his  brutal 
instincts  and  the  avarice  of  his  duchess,  have  now  begun  the  reign 
of  terror  with  all  its  opportunities  for  extortion  which  was  soon  to 
follow. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  checked  in 
his  arrogant  march.  He  had  not  suspected  that  during  the  past  years 
there  had  silently  been  growing  up  an  organised  opposition  among 
the  nobility.  The  repressive  laws  were  working  their  own  retribution. 

*  The  precedent  of  the  bishop's  curates  was  now  followed  by  the  institution  of  the 
council's  curates,  who,  under  similar  conditions  to  those  laid  down  in  1669,  were  sent 
in  pairs  to  vacant  parishes. 
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By  their  action  the  small  farmers  had  been  numerously  evicted  ; 
the  land  was  lying  waste ;  the  landlords  could  get  no  rents.  The 
monopolies,  too,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Lauderdale's  friends, 
had  roused  the  utmost  jealousy.  Shaftesbury,  there  is  little  doubt, 
was  industriously  fanning  the  flame.  The  dispersion  of  the  Cabal 
had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  viceroy's  influence  at  court  was  fall- 
ing ;  and  every  nobleman  whom  he  had  depressed  hastened  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  his  yoke.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
he  actually  opened  parhament  on  12th  October  that  he  reahsed 
what  had  occurred.  Then,  he  says,  *  I  met  with  such  a  spirit  as  I 
thought  never  to  have  seen  here.'  For  a  while  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  senses.  The  Scottish  parliament,  so  long  the  crea- 
ture of  his  will,  was  suddenly  behaving  like  an  English  house  of 
commons. 

It  was  a  stirring  episode,  this  first  attempt  to  break  down  the 
system  of  absolutism  under  which  Scotland  had  been  so  long 
governed.  Fortunately  we  have  it  preserved  for  us  by  Lauderdale 
himself.  The  flush  of  angry  surprise  was  scarcely  off  his  face 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  despatch  to  the  king.  As  soon,  he 
wrote,  as  his  opening  speech  was  concluded,  Hamilton  had  risen 
to  move  that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  the  king's  demand  for  a 
supply  until  the  grievances  had  been  redressed.  Morton,  Eglinton, 
Cassillis,  Roxburgh,  and  Queensberry  supported  him ;  Dumfries, 
who  doubtless  hoped  now  to  pay  back  all  the  slights  that  had  fallen 
to  his  share  in  past  years,  went  further,  and  prayed  for  a  committee 
of  grievances.  Sir  Francis  Scott,  *  in  a  formal,  wise,  set  speech," 
inveighed  against  the  absurdity  of  calling  upon  Scotchmen  to  raise 
money  for  a  war  which  was  for  the  sole  benefit  of  England,  and 
which  was  depriving  Scotland  of  her  best  market.  The  speech, 
however,  which  most  roused  Lauderdale's  wrath  was  that  of 
Polwart,  who  moved  that  a  committee  of  the  house  might  be 
added  to  the  Articles  to  consider  bills  before  introduction.  The 
full  force  of  this  proposal  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  that  body  as  modified  by  Lauderdale  in  1663. 
That  modification,  in  which  he  took  a  special  pride,  made  what  had 
been  intended  to  be  a  consultative  committee  simply  a  court  of 
registration  of  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  its 
members  a  veto  upon  all  questions  to  be  submitted  to  parliament. 
Parliamentary  discussion,  in  consequence,  though  theoretically  as 
free  as  in  England,  was  a  mere  name.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Lauderdale  offered  the  frankest  resistance  to  a  proposal  that  would 
have  destroyed  the  machinery  of  his  power.  He  declared  warmly 
that  while  willing  at  once  to  give  up  the  obnoxious  monopolies,  he 
would  not  listen  to  any  motion  attacking  the  Articles,  and  again 
desired  an  answer  to  the  king's  letter.  Upon  Hamilton  repeating 
his  motion  for  delay,  Lauderdale  called  for  a  vote,  declaring  at  the 
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same  time  that  if  it  went  against  him  he  *  knew  well  what  to  do.' 
This  threatening  language  at  once  raised  a  storm.  Polwart  leapt 
to  his  feet  and  loudly  demanded  a  vote  *  whether  they  were  a  free 
parliament  or  not.'  Lauderdale,  in  much  passion,  desired  the 
house  to  record  these  words,  and  Polwart  as  heatedly  replied  that 
he  would  gladly  own  them.  Hereupon  Athol  and  Kincardin  called 
upon  the  advocate  to  impeach  Polwart.  Hamilton,  who  hencefor- 
ward took  the  lead  in  the  opposition,  rose  to  defend  his  follower, 
and  the  debate  ran  fierce  and  high.  Lauderdale,  noting  the  defec- 
tion of  his  powerful  kinsman  Tweeddale,  reluctantly  gave  way  for 
the  time.  In  undissembled  anger  he  adjourned  the  house  to  the 
following  Monday,  and  the  next  day  invited  Hamilton,  Queensberry, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  discuss  matters  privately 
with  him.  No  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  he  proposed  a  second 
meeting  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  reassembling  of  parlia- 
ment. Hamilton,  who  was  anxious  to  face  Lauderdale  in  the 
house  only,  coldly  declined.  *A11  seemed  satisfied,'  Lauderdale 
reported  to  Charles,  *  except  that  duke,  who  desires  brouillerie,  and 
to  make  himself  popular,  which  he  seems  to  take  for  the  way  to  be 
a  great  man.' 

Meanwhile  important  news  had  come  from  London.  On  the 
Sunday  it  was  known  that  Shaftesbury  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship.  Lauderdale  notes  with  joy  the  consternation 
which  this  spread  among  the  malcontents,  who  nevertheless  *  were 
resolved  to  fly  high  in  the  Pari*  with  several  motions  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  that  excellent  constitution  of  the  articles  which 
is  the  security  of  monarchicall  government  heir.'  Secure  in  the 
favour  of  Charles  and  James,  he  determined  to  carry  matters  with 
a  high  hand.  In  a  short  speech  he  declared  that  until  the  royal 
answer  came  to  his  request  for  leave  to  abolish  the  monopolies, 
parliament  would  be  adjourned.  Hamilton,  who  had  risen  to  re- 
introduce Polwart's  proposal,  was  compelled  to  sit  down.  A  knot 
of  angry  men  at  once  met  in  the  lobby.  Wild  speeches  were  made  ; 
some  declared  that  they  would  not  come  to  the  Articles  until  the 
constitution  were  reformed;  others,  who  were  not  of  the  body, 
averred  that  they  would  attend  its  meetings  and  dare  Lauderdale  to 
turn  them  out.  Lauderdale  could  afford  to  laugh  at  such  threats. 
He  bade  his  brother  Charles  Maitland  assure  the  king  that  whatever 
happened  he  would  by  constant  adjournments  keep  the  constitution 
of  the  Articles  intact  and  unquestioned.  He  understood  that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  by  Hamilton  and  his  friends  to  get  themselves 
named  by  parliament  as  a  deputation  to  Charles ;  but  he  adds,  *  If 
any  will  go  to  London  they  may,  but  they  shall  never,  so  long  as  I  sit 
heir,  have  any  authority  to  send  Parliament  Commissioners  to  the 
King  to  treat  with  him  as  the  rebells  did  during  the  Covenanters' 
rebellion.'     The  letter  in  which  on  1st  December  he  explained  his 
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action  to  Charles  himself,  and  Charles's  reply,  are  sulB&cient  evidence 
of  the  bond  between  the  monarch  and  his  vizier.  The  king's  letter 
ends  thus : — 

All  I  shall  add  at  this  time  is  to  tell  you  that  you  may  be  most 
assured  of  my  constant  kindness  to  you,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
anybodyes  power  to  do  you  the  least  prejudice  with  me,  for  I  have  had 
too  long  experience  of  your  abilities  and  faithfulnesse  to  serve  me,  ever  to 
change  from  being  your  true  frinde.^ 

Lauderdale  was  not,  however,  altogether  at  ease.  Hamilton, 
Tweeddale,  Dumfries,  Eoxburgh,  and  others,  had  in  his  despite 
gone  to  London  in  their  private  capacity  to  urge  their  complaints, 
if  possible,  before  the  king  himself,  and  to  strengthen  the  attack 
which  was  brewing  against  the  favourite  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  on  his  side  despatched  Kincardin  to  maintain  the  king's  con- 
stancy and  to  forward  to  himself  timely  intelligence.  Kincardin's 
despatches  are  now  of  extreme  interest.  He  applied  himself  assi- 
duously to>  strengthening  Lauderdale's  interest  with  every  one  who 
had  influence  at  court.  Of  the  fidelity  of  Charles  himself  and  his 
brother  there  was  no  doubt.  Danby  was  ready  to  serve  Lauderdale 
to  the  utmost.  Eupert  gave  general  assurances  of  support,  though, 
he  said  bluntly,  '  he  never  was  of  a  faction,  nor  never  should  be,  but 
would  do  whatever  the  king  thought  fit  for  his  service.'  Monmouth 
*  truely  speaks  very  kyndly  of  your  concerns,  and  so  doth  the 
Duchesse.'  The  latter  w^as  especially  forward  to  inform  Kincardin 
of  Shaftesbury's  efforts,  of  which  this  is  the  only  evidence,  to  sup- 
plant Lauderdale  by  her  husband.  Henry  Coventry,  however, 
the  secretary,  though  '  he  talkt  very  faire  in  generall,'  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  friend  of  Essex,  '  but  indifferently  well 
inclined  towards  yow ; '  while  Ormond,  who  projected  into  the 
sordid  court  of  Charles  the  high-toned  virtues  of  the  old  cavalier 
stock,  received  Kincardin's  advances  with  the  most  chilling  reserve. 

Hamilton  and  his  friends,  the  '  party  '  as  they  are  henceforward 
called,  soon  found  that  they  had  come,  for  the  present  at  least,  on 
a  fruitless  errand.  When  after  many  delays  they  obtained  an 
interview,  Charles  coldly  requested  them  to  submit  their  complaints 
in  writing,  a  step  which,  with  the  penalties  of  '  leasing-making ' 
before  their  eyes,  they  wisely  forbore  to  take.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  let  them  know  that  he  was  cognisant  of  their  league  with 
Shaftesbm-y.  They  then  turned  to  James,  and  urged  the  futility 
and  expense  of  continuing  the  commissioner  ship.  The  duke  rephed 
that  he  knew  not  the  revenue,  laws,  or  constitution  of  Scotland, 

'  The  genuineness  of  these  assurances  was  further  confirmed  by  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Lord  Yester,  the  son-in-law  of  Lauderdale,  to  his  father  Lord  Tweeddale. 
The  letter,  which  was  in  sympathetic  ink,  was  intercepted,  held  to  a  fire,  and  copied 
by  Lauderdale,  before  being  sent  on  to  its  destination.  From  it  Lauderdale  learned 
that  the  action  of  Hamilton's  party  had  but  strengthened  his  own  position. 
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*  but  he  was  sure  that  all  other  kings  in  the  world  governed  their 
kingdoms  and  territories  where  they  could  not  be  themselves  by  one 
man  ;  and  he  thought  it  much  the  better  way,  for  that  which  was 
every  man's  work  was  no  man's  work.'  A  direct  attack  upon 
Lauderdale  himself  only  extracted  from  James  an  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  '  he  was  determined  to  stand  by  Lauderdale  as  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  king.'  Of  the  genuineness  of  these  assurances  Lauder- 
dale soon  had  clear  evidence.  On  13  January  his  enemies  in  the 
house  of  commons  carried  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  pray- 
ing for  his  removal.  On  the  following  day  Charles  and  James  each 
sent  him  a  short  reassuring  note.  That  of  Charles  is  characteristic. 
After  bidding  Lauderdale  to  be  well  assured  of  his  affection, 

which  nothing  shall  alter,  (he  proceeds)  My  Lord  K.  will  give  you  a 
particular  account  of  what  was  done  yesterday  upon  your  subject,  and 
though  it  is  hot  at  present,  yet  I  doe  not  despaire  when  they  have  taken 
their  swing  round,  and  come  to  examine  particulars,  that  reason  & 
justice  will  have  the  credit  it  ought  to  have.  I  assure  you  I  find  the  honest 
country  gentlemen  begin  to  understand  some  of  the  great  leaders. 

In  acknowledging  this  letter  Lauderdale  used  language  which 
well  illustrates  the  irresponsible  nature  of  his  office.  While  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington  are  making  their  submission  at  the  bar  of 
the  commons,  he  looks  on  in  defiant  security.  His  friends,  he 
says,  have  urged  him  to  address  to  the  house  a  request  that  he 
may  be  heard  in  his  defence  personally  or  through  his  friends. 
This,  he  declares,  he  will  not  do.  He  reminds  Charles  that  as 
Secretary  for  Scotland  he  is  his  private  servant,  not  the  servant  of 
the  parliament.  His  agent,  Kincardin,  similarly  refused  to  reply 
to  questions  from  a  committee  of  the  house  regarding  Scotch  affairs 
on  the  ground  that  the  English  parliament  could  claim  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  Lauderdale  sends  Charles 
suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  all  further  troubles  in  Scotland. 
These  were  simple  and  drastic.  They  consisted  of  a  wholesale 
application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  'party,'  of  that  ostracism  from 
which  in  1663  he  had  so  nearly  suffered  at  Middleton's  hands,  and 
against  which  he  had  so  convincingly  argued  at  Worcester  house. 
Charles,  however,  was  unexpectedly  wanting  in  compliance.  Firm 
as  he  was  to  Lauderdale  personally,  the  political  outlook  was  so 
alarming  that  he  dare  not  carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  He 
declared  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  '  troublesome  business '  in 
both  kingdoms.  *  Let  us  once  be  right  here,  and  we  can  always  do 
that  when  we  will.'  To  turn  out  the  malcontents,  he  said,  would  but 
make  them  beloved,  and  would  thereby  injure  Lauderdale's  prospects 
still  more.  In  spite  of  Kincardin's  urgent  representations  of  the 
harm  which  even  a  nominal  victory  of  the  '  party '  would  do,  he 
sent  positive  orders  to  adjourn  the  Scotch  parliament  at  once. 
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To  Hamilton  himself,  however,  who  became  more  pressing  as 
Charles  showed  signs  of  yielding,  the  king  gave  *  snapper  answers,' 
and  pointedly  refused  his  demand  that  Cassillis  and  others  of  his 
friends  should  be  added  to  the  Scotch  privy  council.  After  a 
struggle  of  several  weeks,  vividly  described  by  Kincardin,  the  party 
lords  felt  that  for  the  present  they  could  accomplish  nothing 
further.  They  returned  at  once  to  Scotland,  concealing  their 
defeat  by  an  ostentatious  entry  into  Edinburgh  '  with  a  parade  of 
9  or  10  coaches,  (diverse  of  them  hackney  ones),'  and  *  by 
insolently  slighting  your  Commissioner.' 

The  storm  came  to  a  head  in  the  following  year.  In  February 
1674  the  commons  brought  up  as  a  grievance  those  words  of  the 
militia  act  of  1669  upon  which  Lauderdale  had  so  prided  himself, 
whereby  the  forces  were  to  be  ready  to  march  when  and  where  the 
king  pleased  within  his  dominions  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  found 
upon  them  a  charge  of  treason.  Another  matter,  however,  Kincardin 
declared,  was  still  more  serious.  *  Everybody  wonders  that  you 
have  in  all  this  time  said  nothing  in  answer  to  the  accusation  con- 
cerning the  words  said  in  Councill  that  the  king's  edicts  are  as  good 
as  Laws.'  He  urges  Lauderdale  to  take  timely  notice  of  this,  and 
suggests  a  plausible,  and  possibly  the  correct,  explanation,  suppos- 
ing he  admits  using  the  phrase.  This,  however,  he  thinks  unlikely, 
for,  though  '  edicts  '  is  pretended  to  be  a  Scotch  word,  he  himself 
does  not  know  it,  and  has  never  heard  Lauderdale  use  it.  He  ends 
his  letter  with  a  sentence  the  humour  of  which  his  chief  doubtless 
appreciated,  especially  when  recollecting  his  late  proposals  to 
Charles  for  ostracising  his  opponents  :  '  And  I  am  sure  you  have 
alwayes  exprest  that  respect  to  the  lawes,  and  that  aversion  to  all 
arbitrarie  proceedings  in  the  affaires  of  Scotland,  that  I  am  very 
confident  yow  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  England.' 

The  sudden  prorogation  by  which  Charles  on  the  24th  February 
rendered  futile  this  and  all  other  attacks  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, is  an  episode  well  known.  At  the  same  time  the  king  in  like 
manner  checked  all  constitutional  manifestations  of  discontent  in 
Scotland.  How  welcome  the  news  was  to  Lauderdale  m^y  be  read 
in  his  own  words  of  5th  March  : — 

I  can  no  longer  delay  in  acknowledging  my  joy  for  your  prorogueing 
your  P.  of  Scotland,  where  mad  motions  were  prepared  against  y^  service, 
but  you  have  like  yourself  dashed  them  in  a  moment.  ...  As  soon  as 
the  weather  will  allow  it  I  shall  come  away,  and  when  it  please  God  that 
I  have  the  happiness  to  see  yow,  yow  shall  find  me  readier  than  all  your 
enemies  to  rid  you  of  the  trouble  of  Scots  Parl*^  which  I  swear  are  now 
useless  at  the  best. 

He  finished  his  letter  by  praying  Charles  to  admit  no  more 
addresses  from  the  *  party  '  until  he  reaches  Whitehall,  *  and  then 
let  them  come  when  they  please ;  '  and  he  signalised  his  triumph  by 
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inducing  the  major  part  of  the  council  to  send  up  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  king  full  of  extravagant  compliment  to  himself,  and  con- 
taining suggestions  for  the  curtailment  of  the  parliamentary 
privilege  of  considering  grievances. 

The  departure  of  Lauderdale  at  the  end  of  April  was  the  signal 
for  renewed  activity  among  the  'party.'  At  the  first  council  meeting 
on  the  6th  May,  Hamilton  moved  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
king  expressing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country  under  Lauder- 
dale's government.  From  every  synod  where  he  had  influence  he 
obtained  an  address  to  the  council  in  support  of  his  motion,  and 
every  member  upon  whom  he  could  rely  had  been  urged  to  attend. 
There  was  time  enough,  however,  to  warn  Lauderdale's  adherents. 
They  mustered  in  full  force,  and  Hamilton  was  defeated.  Along 
with  the  news  of  these  events  Lauderdale  received  information  that  a 
serious  agitation  was  on  foot  among  the  ministers  for  the  meeting  of  a 
national  synod.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  acquiesce  in 
anything  which  would  concentrate  and  embody  the  discontents  which 
he  well  knew  were  only  waiting  a  fit  opportunity  for  expression. 
The  letter  in  which  on  the  18th  June  1674  he  declares  his  views  to 
Leighton,  who  had  somewhat  hesitatingly  recommended  the  plan, 
and  who  in  all  these  transactions  displayed  marked  weakness  of 
character,  is  very  interesting.     He  forcibly  points  out  how 

Our  Synod  will  be  composed,  according  to  their  Act  of  ParlS  of  the 
Bishops,  the  Deanes,  the  constant  moderators  of  each  Presbytery, 
commissioners  from  the  University,  and  one  from  each  Presbytery.  Will 
the  Dissenters  look  upon  that  as  a  general  assembly  of  Scotland  ?  Will 
they  give  obedience  to  any  decrees  of  it  ?  As  for  the  orthodox  clergie, 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfied  with  the  government  established  by 
law,  and  what  need  they  a  Synod  ? 

The  addresses  from  the  synods  were,  he  says,  got  up  '  to  trifle  with 
the  council  day  in  May,  where  it  was  earnestly  urged  that  the 
council  might  send  some  solemn  representation  to  the  king  of  the 
great  dangers  of  the  country ;  and  I  think  it  was  intended  that 
some  eminent  persons  (some  of  whom  are  come  to  court  since) 
might  haye  been  the  cariers  of  this  solemne  representation,  &  so 
might  have  come  to  court  with  a  publick  character,  which  would 
have  made  a  noise  here.'  As  to  the  petitions  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  several  ministers  independently  of  their  presbyteries,  he 
'  misliked '  them, 

because  I  too  well  remember  what  sad  effects  flowed  from  petitions  of 
ministers  in  the  year  1538,  and  for  a  General  Assembly  too.  I  doe  also 
remember  how  the  tumults  at  Edinburgh  began  by  woemen,  and  now  I 
find  woemen  more  tumultuously  petitioning.  .  .  .  The  burned  child 
■dreads  the  fire,  and  I  will  not  concurre  in  the  desires  of  a  Synod  from 
which  I  may  fear  evill  but  can  expect  no  manner  of  good. 

He  recalls  to  Leighton  his  wish  for  indulgence  to  the  soberest  of  the 
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dissenting  party.  Late  events  have,  however,  he  says,  cooled  this 
desire  until  he  see  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  has  been  crushed. 
Nevertheless  he  does  not  absolutely  discourage  the  archbishop's  wish 
for  yet  one  more  attempt  at  conciliation ;  though  he  points  out  the 
failure  of  the  last,  and  hopes  nothing  from  a  fresh  one.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  at  the  pass  to  which  things  had  come  Lauderdale 
was  right.  The  only  basis  upon  which  he  would  consent  to  treat 
with  the  conventiclers  was  one  which  they  could  never  accept.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  look  quietly  on  while  the  savage  laws  of  the  last 
ten  years  were  being  openly  defied  upon  hundreds  of  hillsides  did 
not  commend  itself  to  his  masterful  temper.  Alarming  reports  were 
reaching  him.  Kincardin  wrote  on  the  30th  June  that  '  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  to  what  a  height  of  malice  and  discontent  people's 
spirits  are  raised  not  only  amongst  the  foolish  phanatick  partie,  but 
even  amongst  all  sorts  of  people,  and  they  know  not  for  what.' 
Those  who  found  their  account  in  disorder,  needy  nobles  like 
Kosse  who  fished  best  in  troubled  waters,  were  always  ready  to 
point  out  that  conventicles  increased  with  indulgence.  A  signi- 
ficant example  of  the  discontent  which  was  burning  among  others 
than  the  dissenters  was  given  in  the  letter  of  remonstrance  which, 
to  the  intense  wrath  of  Lauderdale,  Hamilton  had  induced  the 
Burroughs  to  send  to  Charles.  Athol's  language  in  writing  about 
this  '  sawcy  letter '  illustrates  perfectly  the  intense  class  hatreds 
that  prevailed  in  Scotland.  He  is  indignant  *  that  such  vermine 
and  mechanick  fellowes  dare  offer  such  things  to  his  Ma*'^,  that  has 
no  interest  in  Scotland  or  the  government : '  he  declares  that 

if  this  be  not  put  to  a  stop  speedily,  and  that  his  Ma*^®  resent  it  as  he 
ought  to  doe,  and  signifie  his  displeasure  in  such  a  manner  as  may  reduce 
them  to  their  first  principles  (which  is  worse  than  nothing)  it  will 
certainly  encourage  others  to  doe  the  like,  which  was  never  yet  heard  of 
in  Scotland,  for  y^:  gr:  knowes  that  without  the  nobilitie  such  fellowes 
signifie  little.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  my  humble  opinion  for  his  Ma*^^ 
since  he  has  begun  to  frowne  upon  that  partie,  but  to  continue  the  same 
way  and  prosecut  vigorously  what  he  has  begun  ;  there  is  nothing  to  clear 
up  our  Scotch  mists  but  this  way  of  procedour. 

A  significant  circumstance  now  took  place.  Sick  at  heart  at  the 
failure  of  his  attempts  at  conciliation,  at  the  evils  that  he  foresaw, 
and  at  the  condition  of  the  church  of  which  so  unwillingly  he  had 
become  a  prelate,  Leighton  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Lauderdale 
in  December  1674, 

not  from  any  pusillanimous  impatience  or  weariness  of  the  trouble  of  this 
employment,  but  rather  from  a  great  contempt  of  our  owne  unworthy  and 
trifling  contentions,  of  which  I  have  little  other  esteeme  than  of  a  querelle 
d'Alman  or  a  drunken  scuffle  in  the  dark,  and  doe  pity  exceedingly  to  see 
a  poor  church  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  both  itself  and  religion  .  .  . 
not  having  of  solemn  and  orderly  publick  worship  so  much  as  a  shadow. 
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He  probably  felt  that  scenes  were  soon  likely  to  take  place  of 
which  his  hands  at  any  rate  should  be  clean.  Matters  grew  daily 
worse.  Conventicles  continued  to  increase;  fighting  had  already 
taken  place,^  and  blood  had  been  shed.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops 
waxed  warm.  Sharp,  whose  despicable  vanity  had  been  hurt  by 
being  publicly  described  by  Mr.  Cant  as  a  great  grievance  to  the 
church,  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  brethren  to  frame  an  address  to 
Lauderdale,  calling  for  prompt  severity.  Alexander  Burnet  again 
filled  the  see  of  Glasgow  in  the  place  of  Leighton ;  and  this  oppressive 
man  vigorously  seconded  Sharp's  suggestion.  The  demands  of  the 
bishops  produced  a  fresh  proclamation  against  conventicles  and  a  dili- 
gent application  of  the  laws  lately  passed.^  The  monotonous  tale  of 
persecution  went  on  throughout  this  and  the  following  year.  But 
it  was  evident  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  being  strained  to 
breaking  point.  Crimes  of  violence,  such  as  usually  precede  open 
revolt,  were  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  government  determined 
to  make  themselves  secure.  Lord  Granard,  who  commanded  in 
Ireland,  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  ready  to  go  in  force  to  Scotland 
at  the  first  summons  from  the  privy  council;  while  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  was  placed  on  the  English  border  with  1,000  of  the 
Northumberland  militia,  supported  by  two  troops  of  Oxford's  regi- 
ment at  Alnwick.  The  meaning  of  all  this  was  kept  secret. 
Even  Shaftesbury,  mentioning  the  movements  of  these  troops,  says 
they  puzzle  everybody,  *  for  it's  generally  believed  that  no  cause 
arises  from  Scotland.' 

But  Lauderdale  had,  within  Scotland  itself,  instruments  of  his 
will  more  potent  and  more  willing  than  these.  Every  broken  noble, 
every  highland  chief  of  desperate  fortunes,  was  ready  to  join  in 
any  crime  which  promised  booty.  In  December,  for  instance,  the 
Earl  of  Perth  wrote  to  offer  to  Lauderdale  his  utmost  service — and 
he  knew  for  what  it  was  wanted — trusting  that  his  'poor  despised 
family,  now  at  so  low  an  ebbe,'  might  be  befriended. 

There  were  probably  good  reasons  for  not  calling  upon  the  militia. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
work  now  in  hand.  It  was  but  a  few  months  since  a  meeting  had 
taken  place  in  Ayr  at  which  the  gentry  had,  for  the  first  time,  called 
for  indulgence  rather  than  further  severity.  And  now,  when  Lauder- 
dale summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  most  disaffected  shires  *  to 
try  their  puis,  and  render  theiji  inexcusable,'  they  replied  that  they 
could  not  suppress  the  disorders.  It  was  no  doubt  in  view  of  this 
temper  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  *  making  readie  a  good  body 
of  Highlanders  and  others  (if  the  Phanaticks  in  the  west  should  rise 

»  At  Bathgate  in  March  1675. 

2  A  secret  committee  of  the  council  was  appointed  in  1676  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  '  taking  off '  the  hill  preachers  was  vigorously  entered  upon,  a  beginning  being 
made  in  July  with  Mr.  James  Kirkton. 
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in  arms).'  In  a  few  weeks  Athol  and  Murray  were  prepared  for 
immediate  action  at  the  head  of  1,400  men.  *  Meanwhile,'  how- 
ever, and  he  says  it  in  a  manner  that  betrays  at  once  his  disap- 
pointment and  his  deadly  intent, 

they  doe  not  rise  in  arms  in  the  west.  How  soone  they  may  take 
arms  no  man  can  tell ;  for,  as  I  have  often  said,  they  are  perfitely 
fifth  monarchs  men,  and  no  judgment  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
reason  what  they  may  attempt ;  and  therefore  all  preparations  possible 
are  to  be  made  in  case  they  rise ;  for  this  game  is  not  to  be  played  by 
halfes  ;'  we  must  take  this  opportunity  to  crush  them,  so  as  they  may  not 
trouble  us  any  more  in  hast,  or  else  we  are  to  expect  to  be  thus  threatened 
by  them  next  year. 

The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  deeds  ill  done.  The 
Highlanders  had  been  raised  in  case  the  covenanters  took  up  arms. 
No  rising  took  place.  It  was  necessary  to  feed  and  employ  the 
men.  Highland  troops  especially  could  not  be  kept  idle.  To  these 
half-savage  men — the  *  thieves  '  as  their  more  civilised  neighbours 
emphatically  called  them — a  descent  on  the  lowlands  offered  irre- 
sistible attractions.  Their  leaders  were  worse  than  themselves.  It 
was  therefore  coolly  determined  that,  under  the  pretence  of  stopping 
conventicles,  8,000  men  should  be  let  loose  at  free  quarters  upon 
the  devoted  western  shires. 

Brutal  and  ruthless  as  was  Lauderdale,  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
as  were  the  nobles,  there  was  one  set  of  men  upon  whom  rests  a 
darker  and  a  more  ineffaceable  stain.  It  is  indeed  a  humiliating 
thought  that  never  since  the  Kestoration  had  the  Scottish  bishops, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Leighton,  singly  or  collectively,  let  fall  one 
word  of  Christian  charity,  one  utterance  of  sympathy  for  the  people. 
Now  as  ever  these  bad  and  bloodstained  men  were  foremost  in  crime. 
They  met  together  in  December  1677,  and  drew  up  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  documents  ever  issued  by  a  body  of  Christian  men,  their 

*  Suggestions  for  the  Suppression  of  Conventicles  in  the  West.' 
Fining,  imprisonment,  and  banishing ;  the  total  disarming  of  the 
western  shires ;  the  forcible  distraint  of  all  horses  above  the  value 
of  forty  pounds  scots  ;  the  razing  to  the  ground  of  all  new  meeting 
houses,  and  the  *  punishment '  of  the  builders  ;  the  exaction  '  with 
the  greatest  diligence '  of  fines  which  should  be  '  such  as  may  be 
smartly  felt  by  the  transgressors ;  '  the  imprisonment  of  the  ring- 
leaders, if  men  of  substance,  and,  if  they  be  persons  of  no  estate, 

*  some  notable  corporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  in 
terrorem ; '  such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  their  tender  mercies.^ 
They  have,  too,  to  answer  for  something  yet  worse.  They  raised  no 
voice  against  the  commission  issued  to  Athol,  Murray,  Perth,  and 
others,  ordering  them  to  take  free  quarters,  and  indemnifying  them 

*  This  and  all  other  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Lauderdale  Papers,  Camden  Society. 
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'  for  what  they  should  do  by  killing,  wounding,  apprehending,  or 
imprisoning  such  as  should  make  any  opposition  or  such  as  they 
should  have  any  reason  to  suspect.' 

Of  the  actual  invasion  of  the  west  during  the  winter  of  1677 
and  the  spring  of  1678,  of  the  sufferings  which  it  entailed  upon  an 
unresisting  people,  or  of  the  part  played  in  it  by  Lauderdale  himself, 
we  have  in  our  papers  no  details.  But  the  wail  that  went  up  from 
the  stricken  country  soon  became  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
Whitehall.  It  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Cassillis,  upon  whom 
Lauderdale  had  thrown  the  execution  of  the  orders  most  odious  to 
him,  and  who  upon  his  refusal  thus  to  turn  his  back  upon  all  the 
traditions  of  his  family  had  been  declared  an  outlaw.  He  came  to 
London,  and  in  March  placed  in  Charles's  hands  a  paper  relating 
the  case.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  draw  from  Charles  an  expres- 
sion of  his  views  which  showed  how  hopeless  was  the  chance  of 
redress  on  the  merits  of  the  case.     He  declared — 

That  for  his  part  he  tljoght  it  a  very  silly  paper,  and  that  he  could 
make  a  shift  to  answere  it  himself,  althogh  he  was  no  lawer,  Yet  he  knew 
Scotland  pritty  well.  Then  he  said  that  it  was  a  strange  thing,  that  he 
had  been  tormented  for  severall  weeks,  with  horrible  complaints  of  the 
creuelty  and  outrages,  done  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  yet  He  had  done 
them  faire  play,  for  he  had  cause  send  doun  to  Scotland  as  many 
complaints  as  he  could  gett ;  and  that  he  had  now  receaved  a  full 
account  of  the  whoU  proceedings  in  the  west,  and  that  it  was  from 
persons  he  wold  trust,  that  he  found  all  to  be  false  as  hell,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  done  there  but  what  was  done  by  law,  and  that  things  were 
not  pushed  so  farr  as  the  law  allowed ;  that  as  he  was  a  Christian  he  did 
not  see  what  els  could  be  done,  to  prevent  open  rebellion  :  that  he 
approved  of  what  was  done,  and  that  he  thoght  himself  obliged  in  duety 
not  to  fall  in  a  snare  a  second  tyme,  that  he  was  now  resolved  to  be 
befor  hand  with  the  Phanaticks,  that  he  was  sure  they  made  use  of 
religion  as  a  pretence  only,  that  he  understood  their  desseins,  and  to  show 
religion  was  not  there  business,  he  had  granted  them  indulgence,  and 
alloued  them  there  oun  ministers,  but  that  wold  not  serve  turne,  for  they 
withdrew,  and  railed  more  at  these  ministers  then  they  did  against  the 
Bishops,  That  now  matters  were  come  to  that  hight,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  to  use  severity,  for  that  now  they  kept  feeld  conventicles  of  3  or 
4  thousand  men,  most  armed. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  interview  he  expressed  himself  thus — 

His  Majesty  said  that  there  was  no  natione  or  kingdome  in  the  world, 
where  the  tennants  had  so  great  a  dependance  upon  the  gentle  men,  as  in 
Scotland,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  so,  and  that  therfor  they  must  be 
answerable  for  there  tennants,  that  all  they  were  to  doe  was  to  punish 
them  according  to  law,  when  they  went  to  Conventicles,  aither  by 
delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  Justice  or  turning  them  out  of  there  land, 
and  that  if  evry  body  did  so,  they  wold  certenly  be  peacable,  when  no 
body  could  receave  them,  and  I  am  sure,  said  the  King,  the  Commons  in 
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Scotland  can  doe  nothing  without  a  head,  but  there  are  some  people, 
that  because  they  are  not  In  themselves,  and  have  a  prejudice  at  some 
who  serve  me  in  Scotland,  and  therfor  they  must  fall  upon  me,  and  stir 
up  these  peeple  to  rebellion,  but  they  are  fools  and  know  not  there  oun 
Interest,  for  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for  scots  men  to  complain  or  make  worke 
heir,  or  to  endeavour  a  Eebellion  in  Scotland,  for  if  it  should  begin  there, 
and  afterwards  come  into  England,  and  that  England  should  turne 
Common  welth,  Scotland  wold  be  a  province  nixt  summer  after.  He 
said  he  thoght  they  wold  not  leik  that  well,  I  said  it  was  not  very  pleasant 
the  last  tyme  the  tryed  it,  and  that  those  persons  had  as  good  estates  and 
as  much  to  loose  as  any  body. 

The  king  concluded  this  wonderful  discourse  by  a  vehement  ex- 
pression of  his  adherence  to  Lauderdale.  Nevertheless,  to  pacify 
the  public  mind  and  to  stop  these  complaints,  the  favourite  was 
bidden  to  prepare  for  publication  such  a  relation  of  the  proceedings 
of  and  against  the  conventiclers  as  might  best  answer  these  ends. 

A  fortnight  later  there  took  place  in  the  king's  bedchamber 
another  discussion  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  we  have  fortunately 
a  pretty  complete  account.  Lauderdale,  aware  that  the  party  lords 
were  about  to  make  another  effort  for  his  downfall,  and  no  longer 
able  to  rely  upon  Kincardin,  who  had  left  him  in  disgust,  had,  to 
anticipate  them,  sent  Moray,  Foulis,  and  George  Mackenzie  of  Eose- 
haugh  accredited  to  Charles.  Their  first  interview  with  the  king  is 
of  interest  as  illustrating  the  position  now  taken  up  by  Monmouth. 
The  king  had  just  referred  to  the  '  strange  reports  of  murders,  raps, 
robreis,  and  uther  abusis  comitted  by  thes  forcis  in  the  west,'  and 
Moray  was  giving  *  full  and  satisfactorie  answers,'  when  Monmouth 
entered  the  room.  He  at  once  began  to  call  in  question  both  the 
legality  and  the  expediency  of  the  bond  by  which  landlords  were 
bound  for  their  tenants'  good  behaviour,  and  by  the  action  of  which 
the  country  was  rapidly  becoming  a  wilderness.  Lauderdale's  agents 
replied  that  the  bond  was  not  illegal,  and  that  it  was  better  for  land 
to  lie  waste  than  to  be  a  nursery  for  rebels.  The  discussion  on 
this  point  was  closed  by  the  king's  curt  assertion  that  '  Scotland 
had  the  best  lawes  of  any  people  in  the  world.'  The  complaints 
of  free  quarters  were  then  considered.  With  cool  mendacity,  since 
he  was  aware  of  the  bishops'  suggestions  and  of  the  instructions 
actually  issued,  Moray  declared  that  no  free  quarters  were  to  be 
taken  except  in  case  of  actual  rebellion.  How  then,  asked  Mon- 
mouth, were  the  quarters  to  be  paid  for?  The  question  had  been 
foreseen,  and  evasive  answers  were  forthcoming.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conversation  James  entered  and  reported  the  arrival  of  Argyle. 
Charles,  guessing  that  he  came  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plainants, refused  to  admit  him ;  and  Moray  seized  the  opportunity 
of  urging  the  evil  effects  that  must  follow  if  complaints  were  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  which  had  not  previously  been  referred  to  the 
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council.  To  keep  the  real  voice  of  the  country  from  Charles  was 
now  the  great  object.  But  the  *  party '  was  not  to  be  denied.  In 
defiance  of  the  proclamation  forbidding  the  Scotch  nobility  to  leave 
their  own  country  many  of  them  came  to  London,  and  at  once 
leagued  themselves  with  the  opponents  of  the  court.  The  situation 
at  this  time  was  too  alarming  for  Charles  to  despise  such  an  acces- 
sion of  strength.  He  was  compelled  to  give  way  so  far  as  to  inform 
the  party  lords  that  he  would  appoint  some  members  of  his  council 
to  hear  them,  provided  they  '  did  deport  themselves  quietlie  and 
honestlie,  and  not  meddle  with  the  French  ambassador,  nor  with 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

And  now,  as  in  1673,  began  a  two  months'  duel  between  the 
'party'  and  Lauderdale's  agents  for  the  mastery  with  Charles.  No 
means,  fair  or  foul,  were  spared  on  either  side.  The  conditions 
were  far  more  equal  than  in  1673.  It  was  really  but  one  phase  of 
the  great  contest  that  was  raging  between  the  opposition,  supported 
by  France  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Monmouth  and  all  the  anti- 
catholic  elements  on  the  other,  against  the  court,  James,  Danby, 
and  Lauderdale.  Moray,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  persona  grata 
to  Charles,  was  incessantly  on  the  watch.  Not  a  word,  not  a  look, 
of  the  king  escapes  him.  He  has  daily  conferences  with  Arlington, 
and  with  the  duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  Monmouth  ;  hour  after 
hour  he  patiently  waits  in  the  lobbies  and  anterooms  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  five  minutes  with  Charles ;  he  *  lays  out  ways  to  pry 
into  his  countrymen's  correspondence,'  for  'the  king  would  be 
pleased  to  find  it  out ; '  he  urges  Lauderdale  to  send  up  all  papers 
which  will  help  to  vindicate  him.  On  their  side  the  '  party  '  were 
equally  vigilant  and  active.  With  Monmouth  they  always  found  a 
ready  welcome,  and  he  offered  to  transmit  their  complaints.  On 
9  April  Moray  informed  Lauderdale  that  after  comparing  notes  with 
Maynard  and  Arlington  he  found  '  all  the  paerty  hear  verry  bussie 
tamperinge  withe  and  misinforminge  the  House  of  Commons,'  from 
Avhose  '  unkindly  humours '  he  has  his  sole  but  serious  apprehen- 
sions. 

Two  days  afterwards  these  apprehensions  were  verified.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  step  would  have  been  taken  for 
tempering  the  appalling  iniquities  over  which  Lauderdale  and  his 
duchess  were  presiding,  had  not  the  political  complications  in  which 
Charles  was  involved  again,  as  in  1673,  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
'  party.'  Once  more  there  was  relief  for  the  persecuted  because,  and 
only  because,  Charles  could  not  afford  to  have  'trouble  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  at  once.'  On  the  13th  April  imperative  orders 
were  sent  that,  to  avoid  '  all  noise  which  at  this  time  may  be 
raised  here  upon  occasion  of  frequent  marchings  and  quarterings  of 
his  forces  in  that  kingdom,'  the  highlanders  should  quit  the  lowlands 
in  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  summonses  requiring  the  party  lords  to 
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return  to  Scotland  within  sixty  days  should  be  delayed  until  further 
notice.  Three  days  later  Lauderdale  heard  that  Athol  and  Perth,  who 
through  disappointment  had  joined  the  'party,'  had  for  once  outwitted 
Moray.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  earl  of  Bath  they  had 
been  secretly  introduced  into  the  king's  dressing-room  at  the  tennis 
court  while  Charles  was  at  the  game.  Upon  his  coming  out  they 
easily,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  side  and  by  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  sorrow  for  past  offences,  gained  permission  to  kiss  his 
hand.  Scarcely  had  they  left  when  Moray  and  Foulis,  who  had 
learned  what  was  taking  place,  w^ere  vehemently  remonstrating  with 
Charles.^  The  king  put  them  off  by  promises  to  admit  none  others, 
and  by  general  assertions  of  his  determination  to  uphold  Lauderdale, 
*  and  so  he  left  us,  and  went  to  dinner.'  There  were,  however, 
Moray  said,  only  too  many  causes  for  anxiety,  and  in  particular  the 
fact  that  Monmouth  had  undertaken  to  present  to  Charles  the  papers 
containing  the  complaints  of  the  party.  His  uneasiness  is  well 
depicted  in  the  final  sentence  of  his  letter  to  Lauderdale  :  *  The 
King  still  and  ever  says  as  much  as  can  be  desired,  yea,  as  our 
hearts  can  wish,  yett  we  was  much  troubled  at  the  admittance  of 
these  two  lords :  my  Lord  Kincardin  will  be  ane  busie  agent  for 
their  folks,  and  knows  of  these  heer  who  will  assist  him ;  bott  our 
hoop  is  in  God  and  the  King.' 

Lauderdale  fully  shared  Moray's  uneasiness.  To  strengthen 
himself  against  the  storm  which  was  brewing  in  the  commons,  he 
sent  up  the  famous  *  Narrative,'  in  which  are  described  in  the  worst 
possible  light  the  actions  of  the  conventiclers  and  the  party. 
From  this  Moray  hoped  much,  and  Charles  at  once  ordered  it  to  be 
printed  and  dispersed. 

On  the  23rd,  however,  came  further  unwelcome  news.  Charles 
had  been  driven  to  promise  a  formal  hearing  to  the  party,  and  to 
call  up  part  of  the  Scotch  council  for  the  purpose.  Moray's  remon- 
strances had  been  met  by  Danby  with  the  plea  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  say,  when  parliament  assembled,  that  all  com- 
plaints had  been  duly  heard.  On  the  25th  he  wrote  that  Secretary 
"Williamson  was  now  with  the  *  party,'  and  that  Monmouth  had 
visibly  impressed  Charles  in  Hamilton's  favour;  and  *  although 
the  Kinge  says  so  weall  upon  all  occasions  and  expressis  so  kyind 
things  of  your  Grace  that  I  am  confident  he  is  verry  firme  to  you, 
yet  he  is  several  ways  pinched,  and  what  the  Parliament  will  do 
now  is  the  question.'  Free  quarters,  Moray  added,  were  at  once  to 
be  given  up,  '  not  with  his  lykinge,  but  he  is  clamoured  upon  and 

*  They  'took  occasion  again  to  remember  his  majesty  how  prejudiciall  the 
admittance  of  these  persons  who  had  come  up  heer  in  contempt  of  his  authority 
might  prove  to  his  affairs  in  that  Kingdom ;  the  expectation  the  disorderly  people 
would  have  of  it,  the  use  they  would  make  of  it,  the  incuradgment  it  would  be  to  them 
and  the  discuradgment  it  would  give  his  servants,  that  and  much  more  to  the 
purpose.' 
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pinched  by  the  Commons'  Eesolutions.'  Hamilton's  horses,  more- 
over, were  not  to  be  seized,  '  altho  the  Kinge  has  no  lykinge  for 
him.'  Danby,  however,  was  firm  to  Lauderdale;  the  English 
prelates  were  eager  in  his  behalf ;  and  the  intrigues  against  Kin- 
cardin  had  been  so  successful  that  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  the 
English  privy  council. 

By  the  2nd  May  Moray  was  still  more  confident.     Danby  was  of 
opinion  that  the  moment  the  storm  in  the  commons  was   over 
Lauderdale  should  come  to  court ;  the  king  was  staunch  to  him, 
and  James  had  declared  that  all  the  *  party's '  work  would  be  like 
the  Scots  proverb — Mekill  dinne  and  littill  dirdume.     On  the  4th 
Moray  related  how  Charles  and  James  had  sharply  taken  up  Mon- 
mouth for  his  advocacy :  *  God  blesse  the  Kinge,  he  is  firme  and 
steadfast.'     On  the  7th  the  tide  was  still  fair.     The  accounts  which 
had  reached  England  of  the  holding  of  conventicles,  so  well  armed 
that  the  militia  dare  not  attack  them,  had  created  a  feeling  in  his 
favour,  as  showing  the  need  of  severity.     The  king  had  publicly 
sworn  by  the  Almighty  that  he  would  stand  by  Lauderdale  to  the  last. 
There  was,  perhaps,  some  little  exaggeration  used  in  Moray's 
expressions  of  confidence,  to  balance  the  news  of  another  com- 
plexion that  he  was  obliged  to  send.    In  the  same  letter  Lauderdale 
learned  that  the  commons  had  at  length  voted  that  an  address 
should  be  sent  to  the  king  for  his  removal  from  the  royal  presence 
for  ever,  and  that  the  party  lords  were  *  hugely  cried  up  in  the 
Houses  for  noble  patriots,  wyse  and  gentill  persons.'     Anxiety  and 
hope  rapidly  alternated.     Two  days  afterwards  he  heard  that  the 
storm  had  broken  harmlessly.      The  address  had  been  prepared, 
brought  into  the  house,  and,  by  a  single  voice  only,  thrown  out. 
The  account  of  the  debates  forwarded  by  Andrew  Forrester  is  full 
of  vigorous  personal  touches.     The  happy  ending  of  the  matter 
had  not,  it  appeared,  been  brought  about  without  some  jockeying, 
aided,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  most  unscrupulous  exercise  of  court 
intimidation.     The  speaker,  who  had  been  gained  by  Charles,  had 
by  clever  use  of  the  forms  of  the  house  secured  adjournment  after 
adjournment,  and  the  delay  had  been  well  used  by  Lauderdale's 
friends.     When  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition  to  intro- 
duce the  consideration  of  Scotch  questions,  they  pointed  out  that 
the  English  commons  were  but  wasting  their  time  in  discussing 
matters  over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction.    At  the  same  time  they 
were  willing  to  accept  the  challenge.     When  Hamilton,  Athol,  and 
Perth  were  cited  as  witnesses  to  the  excesses  of  the  western  invasion, 
it  was  fairly  answered  that  that  might  well  be,  seeing  they  were 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  crime  which  they  now  so  loudly  attacked. 
This  preliminary  skirmish  being  over,  the  court  found  itself  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  motion  that  the  address  should  be  taken,  not  en 
bloc,  but  separately  in  its  two  parts  of  narrative  and  petition. 
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The  first  (we  read)  was  soe  very  well  debated  on  the  parte  of  your 
freinds,  that  the  party  at  last  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  reason,  equity, 
or  law,  yet  trusting  much  to  their  numbers,  they  prest  the  question  to  be 
putt,  whether  it  should  be  expunged  or  not  ?  and  it  was  carried  in  the 
afiirmative  by  1  voyce,  ther  having  been  152  for  you  and  151  against  you. 
Then  some  of  your  friends,  and  the  speaker  in  particular,  sayd  that  the 
Narrative  was  gone  and  must  no  more  be  thought  of ;  wherefor  ther  was 
a  necessity  to  consider  and  rectify  the  Petitory  Parte  also,  becaus  it 
begunne  with  a  *  Therefor,'  which  was  nonsense  when  the  premisses  of 
the  Narrative,  upon  which  it  depended,  were  taken  away ;  so  they  fell 
hotly  againe  to  their  debates,  which  resulted  at  last  unanimously  into  a 
question  whether  the  House  should  approve  of  it  or  not  ?  and  it  was 
carried  by  your  freinds  in  the  Negative  by  4  voyces,  ther  having  been  161 
for  you  and  157  against  you  :  for  ther  came  in  15  members  from  eating 
houses,  whereof  ther  were  9  for  you  and  but  6  against  you.  So  that  the 
whole  masse  of  the  draught  of  the  Addresse  was  turn'd  out,  and  the  Party 
looked  extreamly  out  of  countnance,  who  were  so  confident  of  their 
numbers  as  they  thought  it  was  impossible  to  carry  a  vote  against. 

Furious  at  seeing  the  whole  of  their  labour  lost,  since  the 
address  now  had  no  existence,  and  the  original  vote  of  the  house 
(that  there  should  be  an  address)  alone  remained,  the  opposition 
demanded  that  it  should  be  recommitted.  Candles  were  called  for, 
and  the  debate  went  on  far  into  the  night.  The  opposition  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  But  Lauderdale's  friends,  secure 
in  a  majority,  were  '  resolved  to  give  the  Party  their  bellyful  of  it ; ' 
they  insisted  therefore  either  that  the  matter  should  be  concluded 
then  and  there,  or  that  the  adjournment  of  the  house — a  course 
which  carried  with  it  the  entire  dropping  of  the  motion — should 
take  place.  Shouts  of  '  Adjourn !  adjourn ! '  at  once  filled  the 
house;  the  speaker  took  advantage  of  the  clamour  and,  without 
a  division,  adjourned  the  house.  The  second  great  crisis  of  Lauder- 
dale's life  was  over.  The  reflections  of  Forrester  are  worthy  of  full 
quotation : — 

We  shall  be  able  in  few  days  to  know  more  of  their  resolutions  ; 
which  certainly  will  be  soon  reduced  to  a  more  sober  &  dutifull  temper, 
if  his  Ma*^^  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  persist  in  his  happy  resolution  to 
turne  out  of  his  service  all  that  shall  dare  to  oppose  his  interest,  or  that 
of  his  freinds  ;  God's  blessing  upon  his  heart  for  what  he  has  done 
already,  which  hath  produced  the  greatest  change  that  ever  was  seen  in 
the  House  in  so  short  a  time.  If  his  Maj*^®  wil  be  fixt  in  the  course 
which  he  declares  he  will  continue  in  all  his  life,  his  freinds  in  the  House 
will  ingage  their  necks  that  nothing  relateing  to  his  Ma*^«'»  service  shall  goe 
amisse  among  them. 

Forrester  then  goes  on  to  describe  to  Lauderdale  a  scene  which 
took  place  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  7  May,  on  which  day  the  ad- 
verse vote  for  an  address  had  been  carried,  and  which  not  only  illus- 
trates the  force  which  Charles  could  exert  in  the  face  of  the  most 
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determined  attacks,  but  presents  the  only  known  occasion  on  which 
the  debonnair  king  is  recorded  to  have  fairly  lost  his  temper. 

Henry  Saville  being  the  only  person  of  the  King's  imediate  Domestic 
Servants  that  appeared  openly  and  voted  against  you  last  tuesday,  which 
having  been  told  the  King  by  severalls,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl  of 
Ancrum,  who  also  told  his  Ma*^®  some  base  reproachful  words  that  Saville 
had  sayd  of  you  ;  the  King  was  mightily  displeased  against  him,  and  to  so 
high  a  degree  that  when  he  was  late  that  night  going  to  bed,  and  Saville 
coming  in  after  his  ordinary  way,  the  King  upon  the  first  sight  of  him 
fell  into  such  a  passion  that  his  face  and  lipps  became  as  pale  (almost)  as 
death,  his  cheeks  and  armes  trembled,  and  then  he  said  to  Saville  '  You 
Villayne,  how  dare  you  have  the  impudence  to  come  into  my  presence 
when  you  are  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  you  have  showne  this  day,  I  doe 
now  and  from  henceforth  discharge  you  from  my  service,  comanding  you 
never  doe  come  any  more  into  my  presence  nor  to  any  place  where  I  shall 
happen  to  be.'  So  that  base  villayne  was  imediately  sent  a  packing,  with 
a  vengeance  to  him. 

It  was  to  this  and  similar  instances  of  severity  that  Lauder- 
dale's escape  was  owing.  His  victory,  however,  was  complete,  and 
there  was  nothing  now  left  for  the  *  party '  but  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Scotland.  They  had  deserved  to  fail.  In  all 
their  opposition  to  Lauderdale  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  trace 
of  honest  desire  for  good  government.  In  the  old  days  Hamilton 
had  been  the  colleague  of  Rothes  and  Dalyel  in  robbery  and  outrage 
as  bad  as  that  which  was  at  present  being  exercised  by  Lauderdale  and 
his  duchess.  He  had  become  a  reformer  now  that  his  own  lands 
were  being  wasted,  his  own  horses  were  being  carried  off,  and  his 
own  rents  falling.  Perth  and  Athol  also  were  among  the  worst  of 
the  needy  and  ruffianly  crew.  They  had  been  the  eager  agents  of 
the  western  invasion,  and  were  now  in  opposition  through  personal 
disappointment  alone. 

Unwilling  to  yield  without  a  final  struggle,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  the  king,  and  harangued  him  for  two  hours.  Charles,  now 
completely  master  of  the  situation,  coldly  commented  on  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  yet  put  their  complaints  in  writing ;  expressed 
pleasure  in  finding  that  they  had  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  they 
had  so  often  said  to  him  before ;  and  remarked  that  he  did  not  clearly 
see  how  government  was  to  be  carried  on  if  an  appeal  were  allowed 
from  the  council,  which  itself  was  the  governing  power.  He  in 
his  turn,  however,  had  to  listen  to  some  plain  speaking. 

L*  Generall  Drummond  reserved  his  spitch  till  the  Kinge  was  ryse- 
ing  out  of  his  chear.  Then  he  tould  the  Kinge  how  he  had  been  alwayes 
a  loyal  subject,  and  yit  had  suffered  lyk  a  slaeve  :  that  he  had  been 
kipt  a  prisoner  eightne  monthes  and  to  this  houre  kniew  not  for  what : 
that  he  had  waeted  on  the  King's  host  in  the  west,  and  yit  his  burdinge 
was  greater  than  any  other's.  He  had  come  up  to  offer  his  service  in  the 
warr,  and  now  iff  ther  was  no  imployment  for  him,  if  he  was  criminall,. 
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his  Maj*^^  might  hange  him  hear  rather  than  he  should  returne  home  and 
be  persecut  lyke  a  slaeve. 

The  only  result  of  these  outspoken  words  was,  we  are  told,  that 
Charles  *  came  out  in  a  huff.' 

The  *  party '  lords  now  returned,  to  renew  their  opposition  to 
Lauderdale  in  the  convention  of  estates  which  Charles's  financial 
straits  rendered  necessary.  Once  more  they  were  completely  foiled. 
A  long  and  detailed  account  exists  of  the  bitter  debates,  and  of  their 
prolonged  and  acrimonious  obstruction.  All  was  useless  against 
Lauderdale's  determination  to  bear  down  opposition.  The  vice- 
roy had  recovered  his  old  insolence  of  demeanour.  He  felt  the 
ground  safe  under  his  feet ;  the  convention  had  been  packed  with 
infinite  care  ;  the  danger  from  the  English  house  of  commons  was 
over ;  and  he  was  secure  of  Charles's  approval  and  support.  After 
several  days'  hard  fighting,  Hamilton,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  contest  with  courage  and  ability,  at  last  fell  back,  baffled  at 
every  point.  The  business  was  carried  through  with  the  high  hand ; 
and  on  the  19th  June  1678  Lauderdale  received  Charles's  hearty 
congratulations  and  his  welcome  commands  to  come  without  delay 
to  court. 

And  here  ends  the  interest  of  Lauderdale's  career.  For  two 
years  more  indeed,  two  years  marked  by  the  outburst  and  brutal 
repression  of  the  second  armed  revolt  against  the  government  of 
Charles,  he  held  the  office  which  with  incomparable  boldness, 
dexterity,  and  unscrupulousness,  he  had  maintained  against  all 
comers  for  twenty  years.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  in  which  he 
played  a  part  sufficiently  marked  to  call  for  notice  in  this  slight 
historical  sketch.  Once  only,  on  the  4th  July  1681,  does  he  come 
before  us,  in  a  letter  to  James  in  which  the  broken  handwriting  tells 
its  tale  of  rapidly  failing  strength.  Worn  out  with  the  toils  of  his 
early  life  and  with  the  debauchery  of  many  years,  the  old  adven- 
turer lingered  out  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  his  last  few  months,  ever 
hoping,  as  he  writes  to  James,  that  he  may  be  enabled  with  return- 
ing health  '  to  be  more  constant  in  my  attendance  upon  his  Ma*^®, 
and  by  it  in  any  measure  more  significant  to  his  service  or  to  your 
Eoyal  Highness ;  a  blessing  greater  than  I  can  expect.'  He  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  20th  August  1682.  Eight  months  elapsed 
before  his  last  resting  place  was  reached.  The  florid  ceremony 
that  then  took  place  was  in  keeping  with  his  life.  On  the  5th  April, 
we  learn  from  the  account  given  to  the  duchess  by  his  brother 
Charles  Maitland,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Scotch  earldom — 

being  the  day  appoynted,  the  companie  lords  and  others  first  had  dinner 
in  rooms  provided  for  them.  And  the  noblemen's  room  was  hung  with 
Blak,  and  garnished  with  thos  scutchions  that  cam  doune  contening  my 
lords  armes  and  yours.  After  dinner  about  2  aclok  all  went  to  sermon  at 
Inveresk  Kirk  where  the  B.  of  Edenburch  preatched  rare  lernedly.     The 
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bodie  was  placed  in  good  order  before  the  pulpet  and  the  frends  about  it : 
At  on  of  the  clok  the  funerall,  the  bodie  being  in  the  Hearce  covered  with 
the  pale  or  canobie,  went  in  procession  toward  the  church  of  Hadingtoun. 
And  at  5  aclok  that  noble  and  extraordinarie  person  was  placed  in  his 
Tumb  nixt  to  his  father's  bodie  hot  raised  higher  upon  a  Basse  of  ston 
maid  of  purposs.  Ther  was  present  at  the  funerall  two  thousand  hors  at 
least ;  insomutch  that  they  filled  the  high  way  for  full  four  meils  in  lenth. 
Ther  was  twenty-five  cotches,  and  most  of  this  companie  cam  to  the 
grave,  and  so  wele  was  he  beloved  that  the  whole  cuntrie  keindly  gave  ther 
presence  to  the  assisting  in  this  last  dewtie. 

We  almost  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  baseness  of  his 
character  and  in  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  he  worked,  we  part  with 
Lauderdale  not  without  regret.  He  was  a  bad  man,  even  for  that 
bad  time.  Of  patriotism,  as  of  political  virtue,  he  had  no  trace  ; 
Scotland  was  but  the  sport  of  his  lust  of  power,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  but  one  monument,  the  just  and  abiding  detestation 
of  his  countrymen.  But,  as  an  adventurer,  he  was  essentially- 
robust,  capable.  He  fought  for  his  own  hand,  brutally,  but  boldly  ; 
he  took  his  part  deliberately  and  held  it  consistently  against  all 
opposing  influences;  and  by  some  qualities  that  we  cannot  now 
discern,  he  secured  the  willing  service  of  men  infinitely  nobler  than 
himself.  Alone  among  the  bad  Scotchmen  of  the  time,  he  had  in 
him  something  commanding  and  great.  He,  like  them,  was  utterly 
selfish,  but  he  had  qualities  which  at  times  make  his  selfishness 
take  the  second  place.  He  boasted  of  his  absolute  and  willing 
slavery  to  the  king,  who  was  at  once  his  master  and  his  boon  com- 
panion ;  but  no  instance  can  be  found  in  his  arrogant  career  where 
he  quailed  before  his  fellows.  His  character,  with  its  undoubted 
intellectual  gifts  and  the  coarse  bonhomie  which  secured  Charles's 
affection,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  which  in  Marlow's 
play  describe  the  qualities  of  the  successful  adventurer : — 

You  must  be  bold,  proud,  pleasant,  resolute. 
And  now  and  then  stab,  as  occasion  serves. 

Osmund  Airy. 
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TAe  Electress  Sophia  and  the 
Hanoverian  Succession 


IN  the  history  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Hanover  upon  the  throne  of  these 
islands,  much  to  this  day  remains  obscure,  even  with  regard  to  the 
designs  and  proceedings  of  English  politicians  and  parties.  Yet  it 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  crisis  of  1714  and  the  schemes 
and  mancBUvres  which  preceded  it  have  been  preferentially  treated 
by  English  historical  writers.  Beyond  doubt  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession was  as  a  matter  of  fact  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  state 
of  affairs  and  parties  in  England,  and  only  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
conduct  of  the  electoral  family.  Not  a  little,  however,  at  different 
times,  depended  upon  the  action  of  the  latter  or  upon  its  inaction. 
Though  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  Hanoverian  court  and 
government  to  make  success  certain,  they  were  not  without  oppor- 
tunities for  rendering  it  less  difficult ;  and  full  as  the  path  was  of 
pitfalls,  it  was  throughout  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  avoid  a  false  step.  Above  all,  a  real  interest  attaches  to  the 
conduct  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  of  the  electress  Sophia,  who 
during  those  years  was  the  personage  most  directly  concerned  in 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  who  died  less  than  two  months 
before  Queen  Anne.  Neither  the  husband  of  the  electress  so  long 
as  he  lived,  nor  her  eldest  son,  was  desirous  of  thrusting  himself 
forward  on  this  question.  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  himself  outside  of  Germany,  and  even  at  home  the  project 
of  obtaining  the  electoral  dignity  proved  a  more  arduous  task  than 
he  lived  to  accomplish  in  full.  But  the  youngest  and  most  perti- 
nacious of  the  four  sons  of  Duke  George  of  Liineburg  had  achieved 
much  before  he  died  in  1698,  and  among  the  qualities  praised  by 
Leibniz  in  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  patron's  memory,^  that 
of  foresight  was  justly  singled  out  for  special  encomium.  A  brave 
soldier,  a  splendid  prince,  and  a  capable  ruler,  Ernest  Augustus 
consistently  pursued  a  policy  aiming  at  a  restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Guelph  to  a  position  in  the  empire  such  as  it  had 

»  Leibnitii  O^era,  ed.  Dutens,  iv.  211-34. 
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not  held  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Lion.  In  matters  of  European 
policy  he  not  less  steadily  went  his  own  way ;  and  in  the  critical 
years  1688  and  1689  he  managed  his  political  game  with  so  much 
coolness  and  skill  that  the  price  paid  in  1692  for  his  complete 
adhesion  to  the  emperor  was  his  investiture  with  the  electoral 
dignity.  This  was  the  stake  for  which  he  had  played  ;  had  it  been 
the  English  succession  which  he  had  principally  at  heart,  he  would 
not  have  followed  the  advice  of  Platen  and  Grote,  and  delayed  till 
October  1688  the  assurance  of  support  to  William  of  Orange  which 
the  latter  had  received  at  Berlin,  Cassel,  and  Wolfenbiittel,  and  even 
at  Celle.  His  wife  in  the  following  year  described  Ernest  Augustus 
as  standing  like  Zeus  in  Lucian  with  folded  arms,  waiting  to  see  in 
what  quarter  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  might  arise  for  his  benefit. 
But  his  purposes  and  policy  had  slight  reference  to  the  chances  of 
her  succession  in  England.  As  for  his  son  George  Lewis,  not  only 
were  his  interests  bound  up  with  his  mother's,  but  he  was,  like  her- 
self, animated  by  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
towards  the  interests  of  their  dynasty  ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  mother  to  have  after  her  husband's  death  taken  any  step 
in  the  matter  of  the  succession  without  the  assent  of  her  eldest  son. 
Conversely,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  elector  George  Lewis  in  this 
question  never  either  acted  independently  of  the  dowager  electress, 
or  desired  to  do  so.  He  had  other  affairs  enough  to  manage :  it 
was  not  till  1708  that  he  gained  the  coveted  admission  to  the 
electoral  college  which  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  achieve, 
and  he  served  the  cause  of  the  empire  and  of  the  grand  alliance  in 
a  series  of  campaigns.  There  is  every  reason  to  credit  in  his  case 
the  common  view  that  he  had  no  longing  for  a  throne  round  which 
the  parliamentary  factions  raged  as  they  did  round  that  of  Queen 
Anne.  Such  indeed  was  his  mood  even  in  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  his  mother's  death  and  the  queen's.  *  As  for  the 
leading  actor,'  wrote  Schulenburg  early  in  August  1714,  'he  is  very 
indifferent  as  to  what  will  come  out  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  I 
should  not  mind  risking  a  guess  that,  if  it  were  to  come  to  a  head 
to-day,  he  would  be  in  despair  at  having  to  quit  his  present  place  of 
abode.' 

But  in  any  case  Ernest  Augustus  could  only  have  profited  by 
the  English  succession  through  his  wife ;  while  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  Queen  Anne,  the  turn  of  George  Lewis  could  only  have 
come  after  his  mother's.  Furthermore,  if  as  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Stuarts  Sophia  was  the  member  of  the  Hanoverian  family 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  English  succession,  she  was  likewise 
as  a  Stuart  closely  connected  with  those  who  on  the  ground  of  birth 
had  the  best  right  to  the  English  throne ;  and  whatever  might  be 
her  personal  and  dynastic  ambition,  she  could  hardly  but  shrink  at 
times  from  becoming  the  instrument  for  inflicting  a  great  hardship 
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upon  those  of  her  own  blood.  The  elements  of  a  moral  conflict 
were  thus  given ;  and  in  a  nature  high-spirited  and  courageous,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  strongly  influenced  by  the  pride  of  birth  which 
almost  everything  in  her  life  had  tended  to  foster,  such  a  conflict  was 
almost  certain  occasionally  to  reveal  itself.  It  is  therefore  not  wonder- 
ful that  her  conduct  with  regard  to  a  problem  in  which  she  was  so 
important  a  factor  should  both  in  its  several  stages  and  as  a  whole 
have  been  most  diversely  interpreted.  Thus  Coxe,'  after  stating 
that  her  desire  to  visit  England  increased  in  eagerness  with  age, 
goes  on  to  assert  that  *  she  even  frequently  declared  that  she  should 
die  content  if  she  could  only  live  to  have  inscribed  on  her  tomb, 
"  Sophia,  queen  of  Great  Britain."  At  all  events,  she  considered 
herself  as  entitled  to  a  pension  sufficiently  ample  to  give  con- 
sequence to  her  rank  and  position.'  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Onno 
Klopp  must  have  been  cheered  in  the  composition  of  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  *  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart,'  of  which  the  twelfth 
volume  is  just  to  hand,  by  his  evident  belief  that  he  would  succeed 
in  proving  Sophia  and  the  whole  house  of  Guelph  in  her  day  to 
have  been  as  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  kins- 
folk, as  another  royal  house  has  in  more  recent  days  been  willing  to 
profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Guelph.  I  am  inclined  to 
take  a  less  decided  view  of  the  electress  Sophia's  conduct  in  the 
succession  question,  but  one  which  better  accords  with  the  evidence 
of  materials  which  have  only  of  late  years  become  generally  acces- 
sible. The  most  important  of  these  will  be  found  in  her  *  Corre- 
spondence with  Leibniz,'  published  with  full  introductions  by  Klopp 
in  1874.2  Dr.  Onno  Klopp  is  a  man  of  strong  principles  and 
many  paradoxes,  who  has  in  his  day  enjoyed  much  illustrious  patro- 
nage and  made  many  powerful  enemies.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  his  indefatigable  researches  without 
either  partisanship  or  prejudice.  Several  other  historical  scholars 
have  made  use  of  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the  Hanover  ' 
archives ;  among  them  a  former  director  of  tl^ose  archives,  the 
late  Dr.  Schaumann,  in  a  very  suggestive  but  strangely  inac- 
curate monograph,^  Dr.  0.  Meinardus,"*  and  the  late  Professor 
Pauli.^  These  and  other  writers  will  be  laid  under  contribution  in 
the  following  pages  ;  but  the  basis  of  the  account  which  I  propose 

*  Life  of  Marlborough,  ch.  lix. 

*  Correspondance  de  Leibniz  avec  Vilectrice  Sophie  de  Brunswick-Lunebourg, 
d'apr^s  les  papiers  de  Leibniz  conserves  a  la  biblioth^que  royale  de  Hanovre,  publ.  par 
Onno  Klopp.     3  vols.    Hanover,  1874. 

^  A.  F.  H.  Schaumann,  Geschichte  der  Erwerbung  der  Krone  Grossbritanniens  von 
Seiten  des  Hauses  Hannover.     lb.  1878. 

*  O.  Meinardus,  Die  Succession  des  Hauses  Hannover  in  England  und  Leibniz : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  des  Dr.  Onno  Klopp.     lb.  1878. 

*  In  two  of  his  Aufsdtze  zur  englischen  Geschichte,  neue  (3.)  Folge.  Leipzig, 
1883. 
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to  attempt   is   the   correspondence   of  the   electress   Sophia  with 
Leibniz. 

Leibniz  was  the  valued  correspondent  of  several  princesses 
distinguished  both  by  their  intelligence  and  their  accomplishments  : 
the  quick-witted  and  brave-hearted  Elisabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of 
Orleans;  the  brilliant  and  sarcastic  Sophia  Charlotte,  for  a  few 
years  queen  of  Prussia ;  and  Charlotte  of  Ansbach,  the  youngest 
but  perhaps  the  wisest  of  the  triad  that  looked  up  to  the  electress 
Sophia  with  a  pious  reverence  which  was  not  in  all  things  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  their  characters.  But  their  regard  for  Leibniz 
was  in  the  first  instance  only  the  result  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  Sophia  herself,  to  whom  he  was  loyally  attached  from 
the  time  he  had  passed  into  her  and  her  husband's  service  out  of 
that  of  their  brother  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Hanover,  down  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  Under  John  Frederick,  Leibniz  had  nominally 
filled  the  office  of  librarian.  Ernest  Augustus  appointed  him  a 
councillor,  nor  were  his  wishes  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher  position 
and  a  larger  income  gratified  by  George  Lewis,  who  indeed  seems 
to  have  had  but  a  slight  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  his  mother's 
most  confidential  servant,  objected  to  the  long  leaves  of  absence 
which  the  great  man  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  grumbled  at 
the  slow  progress  of  his  *  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.'  ^ 
Both  as  her  husband's  and  afterwards  her  son's  councillor,  and  as 
her  own  constant  private  correspondent,  Leibniz  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  her  information  and  advice,  which  he  invariably 
conveyed  in  a  form  judiciously  mingling  the  serenity  of  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  urbanity  of  the  courtier.  Their  correspondence 
contains  the  record  of  some  of  the  loftiest  among  the  many  lofty 
schemes  which  occupied  his  mind,  and  above  all  of  his  project 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Part  of  the  history  of  this 
scheme  has  some  bearing  upon  the  biography  of  the  electress 
Sophia,  and  upon  her  relations  to  the  question  of  the  protestant 
succession.  The  correspondence  between  Leibniz  and  Bossuet 
in  the  years  1691-5,  and  again  after  a  pause  in  1699,  was 
brought  about  through  the  mediation  of  the  electress  Sophia,  and 
of  her  sister,  the  genial  abbess  of  Maubuisson,  called  in  the  world 
Louisa  HoUandina.  Mixed  up  in  this  correspondence  was  Madame 
de  Brinon,  whose  feminine  impatience  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  emulate  the  imperturbable  calm  of  Bossuet,  and  who  made 
repeated  attempts  to  bring  back  the  electress  of  Hanover  into  the 
true  fold,  en  attendant  its  enlargement  by  the  reunion.  But 
Sophia  was  not  fluttered  by  these  endeavours.  She  trusted,  so  she 
told  Madame  de  Brinon,  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  could  not 
have  created  her  in  order  that  she  should  be  lost ;  for  the  rest, 

'  See  E.  Doebner,  Leibnizens  Briefwechsel  mit  dem  Minister  v.  Bemstorff  dc. 
Hanover,  1882. 
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Bhe  added,  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  protestants  in  France.^  There  was  in  truth  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  her  following  the  example  of  one  of  her  sisters  and  at 
least  one  of  her  brothers,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  the  church 
of  Kome.  Though  at  times  she  spoke  of  such  Koman  catholic 
doctrines  as  the  intercession  of  saints  with  nothing  more  than 
contemptuous  indifference, ^  she  occasionally  assumed  an  attitude  of 
direct  hostility  to  a  creed  which  as  a  child  she  had  been  taught  to 
hate.  Of  all  religions,  she  told  Lord  Strafford,  there  was  none  she 
abhorred  so  much  as  the  popish ;  for  there  was  none  so  contrary  to 
Christianity.^  Further  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  attach  any  weight  in  any  contrary  direction  to 
the  assertion  made  by  the  French  diplomatist  Gourville,  a  person 
of  excessive  self-confidence,  that  the  duchess  Sophia  would  in  1687 
have  been  glad  to  see  her  husband  accept  the  envoy's  ingenious 
proposal  of  a  conversion  of  the  whole  Hanoverian  family  to  Eome 
in  order  to  secure  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  next  (catholic) 
reversion  of  the  Osnabriick  bishopric.'^  Gourville,  by  the  way, 
speaks  of  her  as  a  professed  Calvinist,  a  statement  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  is  known  from  other  sources  as  to  the  creed 
professed  by  her.^   For  the  rest  she  expressed  a  confident  hope  that 

*  Correspondance,  ii.  93-7.  2  jj)  [  131^ 
'  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  ii.  500. 

*  Memoir es  de  J.  H.  de  Gourville  (Coll.  Petitot),  499-502. 

'  In  her  Memoirs  she  says  that  as  a  child  she  was  taught  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ; 
and  when  she  married  the  Lutheran  Ernest  Augustus  it  was  arranged  that  though  she 
was  to  take  no  Calvinist  clergyman  with  her  to  Hanover,  a  minister  of  that  confession 
should  come  there  three  or  four  times  in  each  year  so  as  to  enable  her  to  communicate 
(Havemann,  Gesch.  von  Braunschweig  und  Luneburg,  iii.  246).  The  fact  that  she 
remained  a  Calvinist  though  her  husband  was  a  Lutheran  is  also  expressly  mentioned 
by  Toland  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  electoral  court  which  will  be  referred  to 
below.  It  is  worth  adding  that  she  was  much  annoyed  by  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
princess  Caroline  of  Ansbach  to  change  her  religion  from  Calvinism  to  Lutheranism 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  marry  the  electoral  prince  {Correspondance, 
iii.  107).  Yet  so  competent  an  authority  as  Meinardus  (p.  53  note)  declares  that 
Sophia's  religion  was  that  of  the  church  of  England.  He  has  obviously  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  a  letter  quoted  by  him  from  Sophia  to  Burnet  about  the  year 
1689.  After  observing  that  her  unlucky  son  Maximilian,  had  he  been  willing  to  change 
his  religion,  would  have  risen  higher  in  the  emperor's  service  than  he  did,  she 
continues  :  '  But  he  has  in  him  too  much  of  his  uncle  Prince  Kupert  not  to  be  firm  in 
his  religion.  It  is  true  that  this  religion  bears  the  name  of  Luther  ;  but  our  Hanover 
clergy  say  that  it  agrees  with  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  would  readily 
have  administered  the  holy  sacrament  to  me,  although  I  have  my  own  faith  {dans  la 
croyance  oitje  suis).  But  I  did  not  wish  to  give  any  offence  to  the  followers  of  my 
religion,  and  I  think  that  this  will  meet  with  your  reverence's  approval.'  The  faith 
{croyance)  to  which  she  here  refers  can  be  no  other  than  the  Calvinist.  No  doubt  she 
was  perfectly  ready  in  the  event  of  her  ascending  the  English  throne  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  her.  (See  Correspondance,  iii.  394.)  She  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
herself  to  shrink  from  no  step  approving  itself  both  to  her  reason  and  her  conscience. 
Moreover,  there  are  certainly  indications  that  she  by  no  means  regarded  the  church  of 
her  maternal  ancestors  with  coldness.  The  circumstance  related  by  her  in  her 
Memoirs  that  as  a  young  girl  at  the  Hague  she  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  common 
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in  the  end  Madame  de  Brinon  would  meet  again  in  that  future 
abode  where  there  are  many  mansions,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of 
all  religious  disputes,  she  had  no  fear  but  that  they  would  agree 
perfectly  well. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Leibniz,  who,  besides  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  his  electress,  was  a  welcome  guest  at  several  courts, 
including  the  imperial,  exercised  a  sensible  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  so  far  as  they  were  under  her 
■control.  I  see  no  sign  that  he  was  consulted  in  matters  of  general 
German  politics  by  either  Ernest  Augustus  or  George  Lewis ;  but 
his  learned  and  acute  pen  was  employed,  not  merely  on  the 
historiographical  labours  which  were  to  redound  to  the  honour  of 
the  dynasty,  but  also  in  divers  disputes  as  to  rights  and  privileges 
in  which  its  dignity  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  The  question  of 
the  English  succession  was  for  a  long  time  treated  at  Hanover  as 
one  more  or  less  personal  to  the  electress  Sophia,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  exhortations  of  Leibniz  helped  to  induce  her  to  take  such 
steps  as  she  took  in  connexion  with  it,  both  before  and  after  the 
act  of  settlement  of  1701,  while  his  own  correspondence  in  England 
and  elsewhere  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the 
Hanoverian  claims,  and  to  prepare  their  ultimate  successful  assertion. 
Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  position  at  the  electoral  court  was 
occasionally  mistaken  at  the  time,  as  it  has  been  mistaken  since. 
For  he  was  never  even  the  electress's  political  secretary ;  he  was 
only  her  trusted  personal  adviser,  whose  influence  upon  the  course 
of  affairs  in  which  she  was  interested  varied  considerably  at  different 
times.  After  1701,  when  the  electress  Sophia's  name  had  been  by 
statute  inserted  in  the  English  succession,  she  appointed  as  her 
confidential  agent  in  England  a  diplomatic  adventurer  of  the  name 
of  Falaiseau,  who  had  come  to  Hanover  in  Lord  Macclesfield's  suite, 
and  his  reports  seem  to  have  usually  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Leibniz.     But  when  in  1705,  on  the  union  of  Hanover  and  Celle, 

prayer  with  her  cousin  '  King  Charles  II  '  need  not  count  for  much.  But  it  will  be 
seen  further  on  how  readily  she  took  part  in  the  service  held  at  Hanover  by  Lord 
Macclesfield's  chaplain  in  1701.  Moreover,  Leibniz  would  hardly  have  proposed  to 
Hutton  that  the  English  establishment  which  he  desired  for  the  electress  should 
include  an  English  chapel,  had  he  apprehended  any  objection  on  her  part ;  and  in 
1703  she  is  found  expressing  a  wish  that  Queen  Anne  would  carry  her  ecclesiastical 
zeal  as  far  as  Hanover  and  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the  Calvinist  church  there, 
•  in  which  event  we  would  call  it  the  English  church,  and  read  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  both  tongues'  (Klopp,  Fall  d.  Hauses  Skiart,  x.  240).  I  will  venture 
further  to  prolong  this  note  by  referring  to  a  curious  incident  in  the  relations  between 
Anne  and  Sophia  previously  passed  by,  but  noticed  by  Schaumann.  In  the  beginning 
of  1712  Queen  Anne  imposed  upon  Sophia  the  disagreeable  task  of  seeking  to  persuade 
King  Augustus  II  of  Poland  (whom  the  electress  thoroughly  disliked)  not  to  force  his 
son  to  follow  him  into  the  church  of  Kome.  The  king  actually  promised  Queen  Anne 
to  send  his  son  to  England ;  but  the  latter  had  meanwhile  been  received  at  Bologna 
by  Cardinal  Cusani.  For  the  details  of  this  affair  see  Bottiger-Flathe,  Geschichte 
Sachsens,  ii.  359-60. 
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Bernstorff  and  with  him  Kobethon,  for  neither  of  whom  Leibniz 
seems  to  have  had  much  hking,  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
elector,  a  more  regular  system  of  diplomatic  representation  was  set 
on  foot.  The  credentials  of  the  Hanoverian  envoys  in  London 
were  made  out  in  the  joint  names  of  the  elector  and  of  the  electress 
dowager,  and  all  the  official  letters  sent  to  England  after  this  date 
in  the  name  of  either  were  drafted  by  Eobethon.  The  assertion  of 
Schaumann,  that  in  the  management  of  the  question  of  the  English 
succession  Leibniz  was  the  chief  consultative  personage,  can  there- 
fore only  be  accepted  with  considerable  modifications.  Nor,  though 
the  universality  of  his  genius  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
essence  and  to  appreciate  the  various  aspects  of  every  important 
political  problem  to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  was  he  born  to  be 
a  successful  politician.  From  the  days  when  his  grand  Egyptian 
scheme  was  laid  contemptuously  on  the  shelf,  ^  to  those  when  the 
act  of  settlement  became  a  reality  without  the  elaborate  machinery 
devised  by  him  for  the  purpose,  he  exhibited  that  not  uncommon 
defect  of  academical  politicians,  the  defect  of  excess,  which  includes 
the  mistake  of  never  letting  well  alone. 

Not  the  less  was  Leibniz  the  truest  friend  of  the  electress 
Sophia,  whose  active  mind  derived  from  him  constant  stimulus  and 
refreshment,  while  his  mild  wisdom  helped  to  fortify  a  character 
which  but  for  such  an  influence  might  very  easily  have  been 
mastered  by  the  element  of  frivolity  inborn  in  most  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia's  children.  Before  reviewing  her  conduct  in  the  main 
stages  of  the  most  important  political  transaction  in  which  during 
her  lifetime  she  was  called  upon  to  play  a  part,  the  opportunity 
may  be  taken  of  attempting  some  estimate  of  her  powers  and 
capacities  in  her  later  years.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  most  painful  experiences  of  her  married  life  and  mother- 
hood, to  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer,  lay  behind  her.  The 
thankless  and  faithless  husband  who  had  found  in  her  so  loyal  a 
helpmate  died  in  1698,  four  years  after  the  catastrophe  of  their 
eldest  son's  married  life,  the  disgrace  of  which  must  have  been 
bitterly  felt  by  the  electress  Sophia,  however  cold  was  the  bearing 
of  George  Lewis  towards  his  mother.^  Her  younger  sons,  sufferers 
by  the  declaration  of  primogeniture  which  had  seemed  necessary 
for  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  dynasty,  were  actually  or 
virtually  exiles,  and  two  of  them  died  in  the  wars ;  but  the  fears  of 
former  days,  when  Prince  Maximilian  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  had  long  been  exchanged  for  anxieties  about  his 

'  See  Guhrauer,  Biographic  von  Leibnitz,  i. ;  and  cf .  Klopp,  Fall  d.  Hauses  Siuarty 
i.  281. 

2  I  cannot  here  notice  the  theory  (to  my  mind  unsupported  by  evidence  and  in 
itself  quite  improbable)  that  the  electress  Sophia  herself  took  an  active  part  in 
bringing  about  the  ruin  of  her  daughter-in-law,  the  unhappy  Sophia  Dorothea. 
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debts  and  regret  at  his  conversion  to  the  church  of  Eome.  Her 
daughter  Sophia  Charlotte,  though  taken  away  from  her  side  by 
marriage,  and  needing  all  the  imperturbable  good  sense  which  she 
had  inherited  to  tolerate  the  conditions  of  her  own  married  life, 
remained  her  mother's  truest  joy  till  her  premature  death  in  1705. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  life  flowed  more  easily  for  the  electress  Sophia 
in  her  later  years  ;  and  though  the  joyousness  of  her  girlhood,  which 
she  so  graphically  depicts  in  her  '  Memoirs,'  was  as  much  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  were  the  grotesque  experiences  of  her  earlier  and  the 
painful  sensations  of  her  later  married  days,  the  deepest  agitations 
of  her  life  were  at  an  end. 

The  time  has  passed  for  panegyrics  on  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  electress  Sophia  like  that  devoted  to  her  by  the  Hanoverian 
historian  Spittler,  an  extremely  discerning  judge  when  an  uncon- 
strained one.  He  speaks,  without  lending  himself  easily  to  transla- 
tion, of  the  Teutschgrwidliche  ilberfilrstliche  Aufkldrung,  which  made 
her  the  friend  of  Leibniz.  Undoubtedly  she  was  distinguished  by 
a  great  intellectual  curiosity,  which  her  linguistic  attainments  (she 
was  mistress  of  half  a  dozen  languages)  furnished  her  with  abundant 
opportunities  of  satisfying.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  she  was  really  a 
great  reader  of  any  kind  of  books.  She  had  a  penchant  for  novels, 
for  she  asks  Leibniz  to  send  her  a  list  of  all  he  has  read,  having 
herself  come  to  an  end  with  '  Don  Quixote '  and  *  Don  Guzman 
d'Alfarache,'  of  which  she  prefers  the  former.  There  are  few  signs 
of  her  having  cared  for  historical  reading  on  its  own  account ;  though 
Leibniz  reports  her  taking  pleasure  in  'Clarendon,  he  adds  the 
reason  :  '  because  she  was  acquainted  with  many  persons  of  whom 
he  speaks.'  She  certainly  had  a  liking  for  moral  theology  or 
philosophy :  she  had  read  Boethius,  and  was  asked  by  Leibniz  to 
read  the  Jesuit  Spee,  the  author  of  the  '  Trutznachtigal,'  for  whom 
he  had  so  great  an  admiration.  Though  notwithstanding  her 
latitudinarian  tendencies,  which  fell  in  with  the  tolerant  principles 
prevalent  at  Hanover,  and  ably  represented  there  by  the  abbe 
Molanus,  she  was  a  staunch  protestant,  dogmatic  theology  had  few 
charms  for  her.  Bishop  Burnet's  book  on  the  thirty-nine  articles 
she  thought  bon  a  feuilleter,  mats  non  pas  a  lire,  adding  that  its 
good  binding  would  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  library.  She  was 
assuredly  not  strong  in  metaphysics ;  Serenissima  nostra,  pathetically 
writes  the  good  Molanus,  quce,  quod  nosti,  a  paradoxis  sibi  temperare 
nunquam  potest ;  she  shared  her  eldest  son's  rather  crude  notions 
on  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  understand 
Leibniz's  argument  about  units. ^  As  for  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  though  she  took  that  occasional  interest  in 
quasi- scientific  questions  in  which  most  intelligent  persons  are 
prone  to  indulge,  Leibniz  distinctly  states  that  books  entering  into 

'  Correspondancc,  ii.  163  scgg. ;  ii.  313  et  al. 
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detail  on  physical  and  mathematical  subjects  are  not  among  those 
which  the  electress  is  fond  of  reading.  When  the  czar  Peter  came 
to  Hanover  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  her  life,  he  talked  mathe- 
matics to  her,  and  she  '  held  her  tongue.'  ^ 

And  yet,  though  neither  a  great  pliilosopher  nor  a  blue-stocking, 
the  electress  Sophia  can  have  been  no  commonplace  woman.  If 
her  conversation  at  all  resembled  her  writing,  the  one  must  have 
had  a  charm  corresponding  to  the  stile  hien  esloigne  de  Vaigreur, 
which,  Mdme.  de  Brinon,  to  whom  she  told  many  home  truths, 
discovered  in  the  other.  She  was  witty  too  on  occasion,  as  when 
she  described  this  very  lady  as  une  religieuse  qui  passe  pour  hel  esprit, 
and  her  eloquence  as  extraordinary,  car  elle  parte  toujours  ;  or  when 
she  declared  it  to  be  a  sign  of  prudence  in  Toland,  who  had  charac- 
teristically been  whitewashing  the  cannibals,  that  all  Christendom 
being  against  him  he  had  provided  himself  with  protectors.  And 
often  her  frankness  did  duty  for  wit.  Her  sallies  spared  neither 
Leibniz,  nor  the  house  of  Hanover,  nor  le  ho7i  lord  Winchilsea, 
whom  she  found  so  heavy  in  hand.  Gourville,  who  possibly  had 
qualities  as  a  butt  which  remained  a  secret  to  himself,  sus- 
pected her  of  a  natural  inclination  to  comment  on  those  of  her 
fellow-creatures  who  found  themselves  in  her  presence,  but  allowed 
that  the  person  bantered  b}''  her  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  laugh.^ 
She  was  a  good  hater,  and  could  even  hate  at  second-hand,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mdme.  de  Maintenon,  the  bugbear  of  her  faithful  niece 
and  correspondent  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  But  I  doubt  whether 
she  was  sarcastic  aufond.  The  geniality  of  her  nature  seems  to 
show  itself  in  her  affability,  which  was  the  same  to  both  great 
and  small,  and  enabled  her  to  discourse  as  readily  with  ministers  of 
state  as  with  country  ladies  on  domestic  thoughts  intent.^  She 
never  seems  to  have  indulged  herself  in  fits  of  temper  or  in  moods 
of  discontent,  though  she  allows  that  her  vexation  about  the 
vagaries  of  her  son  Maximilian  proved  to  her  that  her  philosophy 
was  only  skin-deep." 

Her  tastes  were  simple.  When  left  alone  at  Herrenhausen  in  1700, 
as  she  had  often  enough  been  left  in  the  early  days  of  her  married 
life,  she  could  amuse  herself  with  her  ducks  and  swans  and  their 
new  lodgings  in  the  gardens ;  and  her  love  of  walking  never  left  her 
to  the  very  hour  of  her  death.  She  was  very  active  with  her 
needle ;  the  chairs  of  the  presence-chamber  at  Hanover  and 
the  altar  coverings  in  the  electoral  chapel  were  all  embroidered  by 
her  own  hands. 

'  lb.  iii.  389  (Sophia  to  Leibniz).  Many  years  before,  in  return  for  some  very 
disagreeable  details  sent  her  concerning  this  potentate,  she  expressed  an  opinion  that 
he  was  as  to  manners  le  plus  brutal  de  sa  nation.    lb.  ii.  308. 

'  M&moires  de  J.  H.  de  Gourville,  501.  »  Correspondance,  ii.  143. 

*  lb.  ii.  307. 
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But  what  really  distinguished  her  was  a  reasonableness  proceed- 
ing in  nearly  equal  measure  from  enlightenment  and  from  the  kindly 
disposition  without  which  philanthropy  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
*  Madame  VlJlectrice/  writes  Leibniz  about  the  year  1701,  '  est 
entierement  pour  la  raison,  et  par  consequent  toutes  les  mesures  qui 
pourront  servir  a  f aire  que  les  rois  et  les  peuples  suivent  la  raison, 
seront  a  son  gout.*  A  rationalist  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word  she  can  hardly  be  called  ;  though  her  free  way  of  expressing 
herself  on  all  subjects  easily  lends  itself  to  be  interpreted  as  a  want 
of  reverence  towards  many.  She  was  irritated  by  Toland's  restless 
tongue ;  and  Anthony  Collins 's  plea  for  '  Freethinking '  seemed  to 
her  absurdly  superfluous.  Did  not  every  one,  she  asked,  as  it  was 
show  readiness  enough  to  think  for  himself,  more  especially  in 
England,  where  factions  so  greatly  abounded?  All  men,  she 
allowed,  might  like  to  think  as  they  chose ;  but  in  a  well-governed 
state  all  men  should  not  be  free  to  publish  their  opinions.  Herein 
her  consciousness  as  a  German  princess  no  doubt  counted  for  some- 
thing ;  thus,  when  it  was  sought  to  obtain  her  aid  for  inducing  the 
East  Frisian  government  to  proceed  against  the  contagious  oddi- 
ties of  the  pietists,  she  upheld  the  rights  of  authority  :  '  Lutheran 
princes  are  the  popes  of  our  church  and  must  be  obeyed.'  ^  For 
herself,  she  had  a  thorough  dislike  of  anything  mystical  or  schwdr- 
merisch,  and  would  not  hear  of  shoemakers  turning  prophets  in- 
stead of  sticking  to  their  lasts.  But  of  the  religious  conviction 
which  was  in  her  she  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed.  Leibniz  told 
Toland  in  1709  *  that  she  was  accustomed  to  quote  and  praise 
particularly  that  passage  of  scripture  which  demands  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  reason  that  the  Author  of  the  eye  should  not  see, 
and  the  Author  of  the  ear  should  not  hear.'  ^  Her  latitudinarianism 
was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  candid.  She  certainly  (in  1702) 
encouraged  the  fancy  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  introduce  the  English 
liturgy  into  his  Calvinistic  services,  telling  him  that  he  might  then 
call  himself  Defender  of  the  Faith. ^  On  the  other  hand,  she  laughed 
at  an  English  clergyman  who  would  not  put  his  foot  in  a  Calvinist 
temple,^  and  seriously  blamed  the  early  attempts,  as  she  interpreted 
them,  of  Queen  Anne  to  force  the  presbyterians  into  conformity 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.^  Moreover,  as  Toland  notes,  she 
built  a  *  pretty  church  '  in  the  new  town  of  Hanover  for  the  French 
Huguenot  refugees,  to  which  in  his  day  William  III  liberally  contri- 
buted ;  and  she  seems  at  least  to  have  intended  to  build  a  church  for 
the  German  members  of  the  same  confession ; '  for  you  must  know, '  she 
writes  to  Leibniz,  *  that  I  am  une  dame  fort  zelee.'  ^   It  was  probably 

'  Correspondance,  iii-  125-132. 

2  Kemble,  State  Papers  and  Correspondence,  469. 

3  Correspondance,  ii.  406-7.  "•  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  ii.  493. 
*  Correspondance,  ii.  403                       ^  lb.  ii.  384. 
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no  idle  commonplace  (for  the  pietists  were  then  only  beginning  in 
Germany  to  spread  the  idea  of  missions  to  the  heathen)  when,  in 
1700,  she  pronounced  it  *  a  fine  undertaking '  to  send  out  mission- 
aries to  India  :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  ought  to  be, 
make  good  Christians  at  home  in  Germany,  without  going  to  so 
great  a  distance  to  manufacture  them.'^  In  a  word,  I  believe  her  to 
have  had  genuine  religious  feeling,  though  she  was  not  inclined  to 
demonstrativeness  on  this  more  than  on  any  other  subject. 

Thus  we  may  imagine  to  ourselves  this  spirited  and  sensible 
lady,  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  her  long  life, 
exemplifying  the  old  saw  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  Certain 
apoplectical  tendencies  apart,^  she  had  excellent  health;  and 
Leibniz's  description  of  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  her  daughter's 
chateau  of  Liitzenburg  is  certainly  astonishing  for  a  lady  of  seventy- 
four.  It  included,  in  accordance  with  her  habits,  two  hours  of  walk- 
ing exercise  and  two  hours  of  supper. ^  Erect  and  handsome, 
with  her  mother's  aquiline  nose  and  abundant  hair,  she  was,  if  not 
a  Gloriana  as  imagined  by  poets,  a  woman  worthy  to  mount  a  royal 
throne ;  or  at  least,  if  placed  there,  certain  not  to  be  made  giddy 
by  her  elevation. 

I. 

The  history  of  the  relations  of  the  duchess,  afterwards  electress, 
Sophia  to  the  question  of  the  English  succession  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  periods — before  and  after  the  act  of  settlement  of 
1702.  In  the  earlier  of  these  periods,  the  years  1688  and  1696 
mark  the  beginnings  of  what  may  be  termed  new  stages. 

When  on  her  marriage  with  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  in  1658, 
Sophia  had  renounced  her  eventual  rights  of  succession  to  the 
palatinate,'*  she  had  not  simultaneously  renounced  any  claims  she 
might  in  the  future  acquire  to  the  English  throne.  Nor  was  there 
then,  or  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  any  pro- 
spect of  such  claims  being  ever  set  up. 

Like  most  of  her  family  Sophia  continued  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  English  affairs  ;  and  we  have  her  own  statement  that  in 
Charles  II' s  time  she  expressed  a  wish  that  her  brother  Prince 
Eupert  might  be  made  a  peer,  so  that  he  might  attend  in  parlia- 
ment and  keep  her  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs.  Schaumann, 
from  whom  this  citation  is  taken,  adds  that  of  the  thousands  of 

^  Correspondance,  ii.  189. 

^  To  my  mind  the  delicacy  is  touching  with  which  Leibniz  {u.s.  ii.  261)  warns  her 
against  the  danger  of  over-eating. 

*  She  began  the  day  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  for  she  drank  this  beverage  and  not 
coffee,  disliking  the  notion  of  une  balle  dans  le  cerveau  que  Mylord  Woodstock  noTis 
a  conti  avoir  esU  trouv^e  dans  la  teste  d'un  mort  de  caf&.     Correspondance,  iii.  24. 

*  A.  Kocher,  Geschichte  von  Hannover  u.  Braunschweig,  i.  387. 
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autograph  letters  of  Sophia  in  the  Hanover  archives,  more  than 
500  have  reference  to  her  Enghsh  connexions  and  interests.^  She 
was  frequently  in  correspondence  with  Charles  II  and  his  successor, 
as  continues  to  be  shown  by  letters  which  from  time  to  time  find 
their  way  into  print.^  It  is  well  known  that  in  1681  she  sent  her 
eldest  son  to  England  with  the  design  of  securing  for  him  the  hand  of 
the  princess  Anne,  a  design  favoured,  and  perhaps  even  suggested, 
by  William  of  Orange,  whose  own  marriage  with  Anne's  elder 
sister  had  remained  childless.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1680 
the  exclusion  bill  agitation  had  already  assumed  a  definite  shape, 
it  becomes  obvious  how  near  the  success  of  this  project  would 
have  brought  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  English  throne.  When 
in  1688  the  crisis  came,  it  would  have  been  quite  natural  had  the 
sympathies  of  Sophia  been  on  the  side  of  her  first  cousin  James  II. 
Duke  Ernest  Augustus  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality  as  long 
as  he  could,  while  all  the  protestant  princes  around  him,  including 
his  own  brother  at  Celle,  were  co-operating  with  William  of  Orange.^ 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  felt  aught  but  good- 
will towards  the  king  of  England,  with  whom  she  was  in  frequent 
communication  through  Lord  Craven,  the  faithful  friend  of  her 
family ;  ^  while  she  certainly  never  shared  in  those  suspicions  against 
him  to  which  even  his  daughters  were  unable  to  shut  their  ears. 
At  no  time  would  she  suffer  any  doubt  to  be  raised  as  to  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  She  forwarded  to  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
a  letter  in  which  King  James  had  repeated  to  her  the  substance  of 
the  refutation  offered  by  him  to  his  privy  council,  and  in  1704  she 
administered  a  gentle  reproof  to  Leibniz  for  insinuating  doubts  on 
the  subject.'^  Though  Meinardus  shows  the  statement  of  Klopp  to 
be  unwarranted,  that  she  supported  King  James's  request  to  the 
emperor  for  his  mediation ;  ^  yet  after  her  cousin's  dethronement 
she  did  not  cease  to  give  him  her  sympathy.  This  is  clear  not  only 
from  the  continuance  of  their  occasional  correspondence  up  to  the 
year  1692,^  but  also  from  the  joint  attempt  made  by  herself  and 
her  niece,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  him  and  his  daughter  Queen  Mary.^     In  1697 

^  Oeschichte  der  Erwerbung  dx.  5. 

2  See  e.g.  those  in  Lettres  et  M&moires  de  Marie  Heine  d'Angleterre,  published  hj 
Countess  Bentinck  at  the  Hague  in  1880,  and  more  especially  those  appended  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  England  recently  edited  by  Dr.  Doebner  of  Berlin. 

3  James  II  to  Sophia  up.  Countess  Bentinck,  2-3,  where  the  letter  is  misdated  1687 
(it  should  be  1688). 

■*  Id.  eid.  ap.  Doebner,  69. 

5  Correspondance,  iii.  102.  As  late  as  1713,  when  the  question  of  the  English 
succession  had  become  a  burning  one  for  herself,  she  took  occasion  to  obtain  from  the 
physician  Chamberlayne  (a  whig)  who  had  arrived  at  St.  James's  an  hour  after  the 
birth,  a  statement  in  corroboration  of  its  genuineness.  (The  statement  is  printed  in 
Dalrymple,  but  without  date ;  see  Klopp,  Fall  d.  Hauses  Stuart,  iv.  48  note.) 

fi  Die  Succession  &c.  45.  '  Doebner,  85,  90.  *  Fall  d.  Hauses  Stuart,  v.  166-7. 
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Mdme.  de  Brinon  effusively  transmits  the  praises  which  King  James 
and  his  consort  had  bestowed  upon  the  electress  Sophia  during  a 
visit  to  her  sister  at  Maubuisson  ;  ^  and  in  1698,  when  Sophia  had 
lost  her  husband,  they  wrote  letters  of  condolence,  James  avowing 
his  gratitude  for  *  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  kindness  '  she  had  so 
often  shown  to  him.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  these  sentiments  in  no  way  unsteadied  her 
attitude  towards  the  prince  of  Orange  at  and  after  the  critical  time 
of  the  revolution  of  1688.  Burnet,^  more  suo,  claims  for  himself  the 
credit  of  having  before  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  and  while 
Sophia's  husband  was  still  engaged  with  France,  suggested  to  her 
how  greatly  it  would  be  to  her  own  advantage,  and  to  that  of  her 
posterity,  if  she  could  induce  the  duke  to  change  sides.  He  says 
that  she  was  well  inclined  to  take  the  hint,  but  that  her  husband 
hesitated  ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  what  actually  passed  was 
of  the  most  purely  *  academical '  kind  of  conversation.  When  the 
expedition  had  actually  sailed,  she,  as  was  natural,  showed  much 
curiosity  and  interest  concerning  it ;  but  I  cannot  with  Meinardus 
perceive  in  her  letter  to  Leibniz,  dated  25  October  1688,  any  proof 
that  she  had  fears  of  William's  enterprise  ending  in  failure.'* 
The  letter  in  which  she  comments  to  the  same  correspondent  on 
the  success  of  the  expedition  likewise  reaches  only  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  temperature,  and  is  indeed  far  from  serious  in  tone  : 
*  The  prince  of  Orange  has  had  wonderful  influences  to  help  him 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  design ;  but  this  is  not  astonishing,  for 
it  was  long  since  predicted  in  holy  writ,  according  to  .  .  .  Pastor 
Loning.'  And  he  goes  on  to  express  a  hope  that  Pere  la  Chaise 
and  the  other  Jesuits  have  consoled  *  the  good  king  of  England.'  ^ 
Even  in  her  letter  of  congratulation  to  King  William,  cordial  as  it 
is  and  seasoned  with  a  true-blue  reference  to  the  Blatant  Beast,  she 
dees  not  conceal  her  sympathy  for  James  11.^  In  return  the  new 
king  bluntly  expressed  his  hope  of  finding  good  allies  in  the  whole 
house  of  Liineburg,  pointing  out  that  she  was  materially  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  three  kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  according  to 
appearances  one  of  her  sons  would  one  day  reign  there. ^  Sophia,  in 
repeating  this  message  to  Leibniz,  goes  so  far  as  to  express  an 
opinion  implying  that  King  James  had  brought  his  fate  on  himself, 
and  to  jest,  with  the  want  of  refinement  usual  in  her  day,  about 

*  Gorrespondance,  ii.  13. 

2  Kemble,  221-2.  '  Own  Time,  iii.  266-7  (ed.  1833). 

*  Correspondance,  i.  58  ;  cf .  Meinardus,  37-8. 

*  Correspondance,  i.  68-9.  '  lb.  i.  74. 

''  Doebner,  72.  This  must  be  the  letter  which  according  'to  Schaumann  and 
Meinardus  contains  a  request  to  Sophia  to  take  steps  for  the  assertion  of  her  claims  in 
parliament,  and  promises  to  support  them.  But  of  such  a  clause  I  find  no  trace. 
Manifestly  too  Sophia's  undated  letter  in  Correspondance,  i.  73,  was  not  written  in 
reply  to  this  letter  from  William,  as  Meinardus  supposes,  but  preceded  it. 
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the   dependence  of  her  prospects  on  the  infant  mortality  in  the 
family  of  the  Princess  Anne.^ 

Sophia  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint  given  by  King  William  ;  and 
thus  on  this  the  first  occasion  connected  with  the  succession  ques- 
tion when  she  could  usefully  come  forward  in  her  own  interest,  she 
is  found  doing  so  without  any  hesitation.  According  to  Schaumann, 
it  was  by  the  advice  of  Leibniz  that  she  wrote  to  several  English 
politicians  of  her  acquaintance,  requesting  their  aid  in  bringing 
about  her  being  named  in  the  succession.  But,  though  in  the 
matter  of  the  succession  she  always  trusted  him,  I  see  no  proof  that 
he  specially  advised  her  at  this  particular  time,  when  moreover  he 
was  absent  in  Vienna  and  in  Italy,  busying  himself  with  the  reunion 
project  and  with  the  antiquities  of  the  houses  of  Modena  and  Bruns- 
wick. In  any  case,  her  applications  were  not  ineffectual,  though,  as 
is  known  from  Burnet,  the  amendment  to  the  bill  of  rights  including 
the  duchess  of  Hanover  and  her  posterity  in  the  succession  which 
he  had  proposed  by  the  king's  desire  and  carried  without  opposition 
through  the  house  of  lords,  was  opposed  in  the  commons,  and 
found  no  place  in  the  bill  as  ultimately  passed  in  the  autumn 
session  of  1689,  or  in  the  Scottish  claim  of  rights.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  been  born  in  the  meantime.  Lord  Craven  was  sent 
to  Hanover  to  explain,  and  King  William  himself  pointed  out  to 
Sophia,  in  a  letter  dated  10  December,  that  she  might  well  be  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  stood,  although  she  had  not  been  designated 
by  name  in  the  bill.^  Its  distinct  exclusion  of  all  who  were  papists, 
or  who  should  marry  papists,  left  her  heiress  presumptive  in  default 
of  issue  of  William  and  Mary,  or  of  Anne,  or  of  William  by  another 
wife.  Sophia's  answer  ^  to  this  letter,  in  which  she  cordially  thanks 
the  king  for  his  exertions  on  her  behalf,  closes  the  episode.  She 
trusts  that  the  expectation  as  to  successors  implied  in  the  bill  may 
prove  correct ;  as  for  herself,  her  life  will  be  at  an  end  before  the 
matter  is  decided.  On  calmly  reviewing  her  conduct  in  the  eventful 
years  1688  and  1689,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  either  that  she  took  a 
single  step  unbecoming  to  her  as  a  princess,  a  Stuart,  or  a  woman 
of  already  advanced  age  (fifty-nine  years),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  showed  any  indifference  concerning  the  succession.  No  display 
either  of  zeal  or  of  temper  would  have  brought  her  an  inch  nearer 
to  it.  Meinardus  is  at  pains  to  confute  Klopp's  contention  that  her 
sympathy  for  her  Stuart  relatives  helped  to  make  her  '  lukewarm ' 
about  the  succession ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  hardly  worth 
discussing  at  so  early  a  stage.  In  the  interests  of  her  house,  she 
accepted  the  English  revolution  when  it  was  an  accomplished  fact ; 
she  was  quite  willing,  if  King  William  desired  it,  to  send  her  second 
son  (Frederick  Augustus)  to  pay  his  respects  in  England ;  she  did 
what  was  requisite  to  secure  the  legislative  opportunity  which  the 

^  Corres;pondance,  i.  73.  ^  Doebner,  76.  '  Correspondance,  i.  75. 
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year  1689  seemed  to  offer ;  and  when  the  opportunity  had  passed 
she  easily  resigned  herself  to  waiting,  though  well  aware  that  per- 
sonally she  would  probably  have  to  wait  in  vain. 

After  this  the  succession  question  was  necessarily  in  abeyance 
for  some  years,  though  Schaumann  would  have  us  to  suppose 
Sophia  to  have  continued  sleeplessly  intent  upon  the  advancement 
of  her  interests.  Even  had  William  III  not  been  by  nature  as 
tenacious  of  his  purposes  as  he  was,  he  would  have  persisted  in 
cultivating  the  goodwill  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  After  his  good 
offices  had  been  given  in  the  struggle  for  the  electoral  dignity,  Han- 
over was  permanently  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  grand  alliance 
(1692).  In  1693  the  electoral  family  was  gratified  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  English  diplomatic  agent.  But  little  or  nothing 
could  be  done  in  influencing  English  politics  by  the  Hanoverian 
court,  which  moreover  was  soon  afterwards  (1694)  distracted  by  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  Sophia  Dorothea.  Before  long  the  elector 
Ernest  Augustus  was  gradually  sinking  into  the  mental  incapacity 
from  which  he  did  not  recover,  previously  to  his  death  in  1698.  It 
was  therefore  doubly  necessary  for  Sophia,  with  the  aid  of  Leibniz, 
to  provide  against  any  reasonable  and  legitimate  opportunity  for 
advancing  her  claims  being  neglected.  Thus  advantage  was  in 
all  probability  taken  of  Lord  Lexington's  passing  through  Hanover, 
about  1694,  on  his  way  to  his  ambassadorial  post  at  Vienna.^  And 
in  March  1695  Leibniz  is  already  found  corresponding  with  Stepney 
at  Berlin,  who  afterwards  possessed  much  of  William  Ill's  confi- 
dence, and  suggesting  the  extension  of  the  disability  imposed  by 
the  bill  of  rights  upon  papists  and  upon  persons  married  to 
papists,  to  children,  whether  themselves  protestants  or  not,  born 
of  papistical  parents.  Stepney  answered  very  guardedly,  but 
Schaumann  magnifies  this  shrewd  hint,  which  obviously  had  in  view 
both  the  descendants  of  James  II  and  those  of  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  into  a  policy  pursued  by  Hanover  till  shortly  after  1695.^ 
The  only  Hanoverian  policy  in  this  matter  between  1689  and  1696 
was  that  of  patient  waiting ;  neither  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in 
1694  nor  the  indignation  excited  by  the  assassination  plot  in  1696 
made  any  real  change  in  the  situation.  I  see  no  reason  for  accept- 
ing Klopp's  suggestion  that  Stepney's  caution  may  have  been  due 
to  certain  favourable  intentions  on  the  part  of  William  III  towards 
the  house  of  Savoy- Carignan,  or  that  there  may  have  been  some 
truth  in  the  boast  afterwards  made  by  Duke  Victor  Amadeus,  that 
his  wife  and  son  would  be  placed  in  the  English  succession,  if  he 
would  only  consent  to  send  the  latter  to  England  and  have  him 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  English  church.  Klopp  seems  half 
inclined  to  think  that  William  wished  to  punish  the  apathy  of  the 

'  CorrespoJidayice,  i.  300. 

-  Gesch.  d.  Erwerhimg  dc.  13  seo[g. ;  cf.  Correspojidance,  i.  320. 
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house  of  Hanover  by  coquetting  with  the  house  of  Savoy ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  so  long  as  Victor  Amadeus  adhered  to  the  grand 
^IKance,  the  Savoy  claims  were  treated  with  respect ;  their  chances 
were  at  an  end  after  he  had  deserted  the  allies  in  1696.^ 

It  was  at  all  events  not  long  after  this  that  King  WilKam's 
interest  in  the  contingent  claims  of  the  house  of  Hanover  revived. 
Klopp,  no  doubt,  makes  too  much  of  the  fact  that  in  October  1696, 
just  about  the  time  when  George  William  of  Celle,  the  elder  brother 
of  Ernest  Augustus,  had  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  the  Loo, 
Leibniz  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  induce  the  electress 
Sophia  to  take  up  the  succession  question.^  In  the  autumn  of  1698, 
however  (not  1697,  as  Schaumann  seems  to  think),  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  King  William 
to  his  genial  old  friend  at  Celle.  The  electress  dowager  (for  Ernest 
Augustus  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year)  was  at  the  king's 
particular  request  invited  to  meet  him  ;  and  her  son,  the  new  elector 
George  Lewis,  likewise  offered  his  respects  during  the  hunting  at 
the  Gohrde  (the  hunting-box  near  Liineburg) .  Strangely  enough, 
the  personage  who  on  this  occasion  took  upon  herself  to  urge  King 
William  to  adopt  a  decisive  course  of  action  on  behalf  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  was  no  other  than  the  duchess  Eleonora  of  Celle,  the 
mother  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  formerly  an  object  of  so  much 
odium  to  the  Hanoverian  court.  Leibniz  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
having  given  her  the  first  hint  about  speaking  to  the  king ;  her  motive 
for  assenting  may  have  been  a  hope  that  her  good  services  might 
benefit  her  unfortunate  daughter,  or  it  may  have  been  a  mere  gene- 
ral desire  to  make  things  pleasant.  In  any  case  she  boldly,  and  as  if 
speaking  by  inspiration  from  Hanover,  requested  the  king,  now  that 
the  Savoy  obstacle  was  removed,  to  promote  the  placing  of  the  elect- 
ress Sophia  and  her  descendants  in  the  English  succession ;  and  when 
he  replied  favourably,  she  even  threw  out  a  hint  that  her  grand- 
daughter the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover  (then  eleven 
years  of  age)  would  be  a  suitable  match  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  conversation  bore  its  fruit,  for  on  his  return  to  Celle  the  king 
spoke  to  the  electress  Sophia  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  and 
indicated  to  her  what  he  thought  the  preferable  method  for  assuring 
it  to  her  line.^  It  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  very  doubtful 
plan  which  Leibniz  had  three  years  previously  proposed  to  Stepney, 
viz.  the  extension  of  the  exclusion  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights  to  all 
who  had  been  born  or  brought  up  as  Eoman  catholics.  Notwith- 
.standing  Klopp's  surmises,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  Sophia 
failed  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  although  she  may  have  taken 

*  Fall  d.  Hauses  Stuart,  vii.  74-5.  "^  Correspondance,  ii.  11  seqq. 

'  Fall  d.  Hauses  Stuart,  viii.  234,  245-8  ;  cf.  Correspondance,  ii.  106-8.  As  to  the 
intervention  of  the  duchess  Eleonora,  see  also  Vicomte  H.  de  Beaucaire,  Une 
Misalliance  dans  la  Maison  de  Brunswick  (1884),  pp.  167-8. 
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no  steps  to  influence  members  of  parliament  in  its  favour.  Neither- 
can  she  be  shown  to  have  viewed  with  displeasure  the  activity  of 
Leibniz,  who  about  this  time  corresponded  with  London  as  much 
as  possible,  and  encouraged  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  Hake- 
mann,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  envoy  in  London 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
house  of  Guelph.^  The  opportunity  was  favourable,  for  the  king 
had  certainly  made  up  his  mind  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
as  late  as  June  1699  wrote  to  Sophia  that  he  had  used  his  best, 
endeavours  to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  her, 
and  felt  assured  of  success  within  a  very  short  space  of  time.^  But 
even  before  this  letter  was  written  he  had  begun  to  engage  in 
schemes  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  soon  his 
relations  with  the  house  of  commons  were  such  as  to  close  alL 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  carry  through  parliament  any  new 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  succession.  Into  the  secret  designs. 
of  the  European  policy  of  William  III  the  electress  Sophia  and 
the  house  of  Hanover  were  certainly  not  initiated ;  and  as  late  as. 
24  July  1700  she  is  found  wondering  what  interest  England  and 
the  United  Provinces  could  have  in  seeking  to  cement  the  power  of 
the  king  of  France.^ 

A  few  days,  however,  after  this  letter  was  written  (7  August), 
the  frail  thread  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  life  was  snapped,  and 
the  life  of  the  princess  Anne  alone  stood  between  the  electress 
Sophia  and  the  expectancy  of  the  English  throne.  Her  monitor,. 
Leibniz,  in  sending  her  the  news,  at  once  expressed  his  opinion  that- 
it  was  now  more  than  ever  time  to  think  of  the  English  succession,, 
and  his  hope  that  if  the  duke  of  Celle  were  going  to  the  Loo,  the 
opportunity  would  not  be  lost.  She  took  the  news  of  the  '  decamp- 
ing,' as  she  cynically  called  it,  of  the  princess  Anne's  only  surviving: 
son  very  coolly,  but  was  not  blind  to  its  importance.  If  she  were 
younger,  she  wrote,  she  might  fairly  look  forward  to  a  crown ;  as  it 
was,  had  she  the  choice,  she  would  rather  see  her  years  increase  than 
her  grandeur.'*  But  she  knew  that  she  had  no  choice.  Before  the 
autumn  was  out  Sophia  herself  paid  a  visit  to  King  William  at  the 
Loo  ;  and  Burnet  tells  us  that  now  *  the  eyes  of  all  the  protestants 
of  the  nation  turned  towards  the  electoress  of  Brunswick.'  She  was- 
accompanied  on  this  visit  by  her  daughter  and  by  her  grandson  the 
young  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King  Frederick 
William  I  of  Prussia),  a  lad  of  much  sense  and  promise ;  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  idea  seems  to  have  crossed  King  William's^ 
mind  of  placing  the  heir  of  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Bothmar  complained  to  Ilten 
that  the  Berlin  ministry  was  preparing  for  the  prince  the  plurality 

'  Correspondaiice,  ii.  122.  ^  Schaumann,  25.  - 

^  Correspondance,  ii.  201.  ••  lb.  ii.  206. 
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of  king  of  Prussia,  stadtholder,  and  king  of  England.  Count  Platen 
had  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Calvinism  of  Berlin  might  suit  King 
William  better  than  the  Lutheranism  of  Hanover ;  but  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  allowed  that  he  would  hardly  have  entertained 
the  scheme  even  in  passing  had  he  been  strongly  impressed  with  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  accept  the  future 
in  store  for  it.^  But  Klopp  goes  much  farther  than  this,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  on  this  occasion  the  electress  Sophia  at  least 
virtually  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  king.  While  on  her  way  to 
the  Loo  she  had  received  at  Aachen  a  very  remarkable  letter  from 
Stepney,  in  which  that  skilful  diplomatist  gives  an  easy  but  lucid 
expose  of  the  whole  situation,  and  while  excusing  himself  from 
offering  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  prince  of  Wales,  assures  the  electress  Sophia  that  the 
English  are  not  republican  at  heart,  and  have  among  them  no 
nobleman  great  enough  to  be  captain-general.  The  letter  concludes, 
with  a  request  for  a  line  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  electress  from 
Leibniz  or  some  other  member  of  her  court.  Her  answer  is  the 
famous  '  Jacobite  letter '  of  the  electress  Sophia,  which  though 
already  known  ^  cannot  be  left  unquoted  here  in  its  salient  passages : 

.  ,  ,  Si  j'estois  trente  annees  plus  jeune,  j'aurois  assez  bonjie  opinion 
de  mon  smig  et  de  ma  religion  pour  croire  qu'on  penseroit  d  moy  en 
Angleterre.  Mais  comme  il  y  a  peu  d'apparence  que  je  survive  a  deux- 
personnes  heaucoup  plus  jeunes  quoyque  plus  maladives  que  moy,  il  est  a 
craindre  qu'aprds  ma  mort,  on  regardera  mes  fils  comme  des  estr anger Sy 
et  dont  Vaine  est  heaucoup  plus  accoutum&  a  trancher  en  souverain  qua- 
le pauvre  prince  de  Galles,  qui  est  trop  jeune  pour  profiter  de  Vexemple 
du  roy  de  France,  et  qui  seroit  apparemmeiit  si  aise  de  recouvrir  ce  qua- 
le roy  son  pere  a  si  inconsid&rement  perdu,  qiCon  feroit  avec  luy  tout  ce 
qio'on  voudroit.  .  .  . 

After  addi^g  that  she  hopes  shortly  to  see  King  W^illiam  in 
Holland,  she  concludes  : — 

Je  ne  suis  pas  si  philosophe  ou  si  etourdie  comme  vous  pouvez  croire 
que  je  n'aime  entendre  parler  d'une  couronne,  et  que  je  ne  fasse  reflexion 
stir  ce  jugement  solide  que  vous  faites  sur  ce  sujet.     II  me  semble  qu'en 

'  As  to  this  curious  episode,  which  I  have  no  space  for  pursuing  further  here,  see 
E.  Bodemann,  /.  H.  von  Ilten  (1879),  133-4 ;  cf.  Fall  d.  Hauses  Stuart,  viii.  570-2,, 
and  appendix  pp.  636-7  on  Droysen's  comments  in  Geschichte  der  preussischen- 
Politik,  iv.  1,  234  note.  In  connexion  with  the  suggestion  as  to  the  conflict  between. 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism,  it  will  be  remembered  that  since  1698  Leibniz,  without 
relinquishing  his  schemes  for  a  reunion  of  catholics  and  protestants,  had  taken  up 
the  less  comprehensive  but  equally  visionary  idea,  which  recalls  the  dream  of" 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  a  religious  union  among  all  the  non-catholic  states  of  Europe. 

2  It  was  printed  already  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  ii.  442-4,  but  was  there- 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  year  1701.  Already  Lord  Stanhope  {Beign  of  Queen  Anne,. 
19  note)  pointed  out  that  the  letter  was  written  in  1700 ;  but  he  mistook  in  saying 
that  it  was  written  '  from  Pyrmont,'  and  '  in  the  anteroom  ;  '  for  Stepney's  letter  is 
dated  London,  21  September.  » 
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Angleterre  il  y  a  tant  de  factions  qu'on  ne  puisse  estre  assuree  de 
rie7i.  Cela  n' emj^esche  pas  que  je  ne  dois  pas  estre  fort  obligeey 
dc.  dc.  dc. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  with  Klopp  to  find  in  this  letter  an  an- 
nouncement of  unwillingness  to  move  in  the  matter  of  the  succession, 
or  the  *  Jacobite  '  tendency  which  already  Lord  Hardwicke  thought 
perceptible  in  it.  At  the  most  it  seems  to  me  to  show  that  while 
deferring  further  discussion  till  her  meeting  with  the  king  at  the 
Loo,  gophia  wished  to  apprise  him  through  his  medium  (supposing 
Stepney  to  have  been  such)  that  she  was  quite  alive  to  the  dangers 
as  well  as  to  the  opportunities  of  the  situation,  and  that  among  the 
former  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
Catholicism  was  not  the  least.  I  agree  with  Meinardus  that  no 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  allows  the 
*  prince  of  Wales '  his  title ;  while  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive 
in  this  letter  an  acknowledgment,  actual  or  implied,  of  the  future 
pretender's  rights.^  Nor  is  anything  proved  by  the  amusing 
account  written  soon  afterwards  by  the  duchess  of  Orleans  of  the 
tender  sentiments  of  King  James  II  towards  the  electress,  and  of 
his  exclamations  :  ^  0  o  o  pou  pour  cela  eh  eh  eh  Elle  me  m'a 
ton  toujours  aivie  ? '  Finally,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  affirming 
that  the  declarations  made  by  the  electress  to  King  William  at  the 
Loo  (of  which  nothing  is  known)  went  beyond  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  avowed  by  her  in  the  letter  from  Aachen.  And  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  Klopp's  attempt  to  prove  that  the  electress 
Sophia  on  three  occasions,  viz.  in  the  years  1696,  1698,  and  1700, 
declined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  William  III  with  regard  to  the 
succession,  breaks  down  in  each  instance. 

Whatever  had  been  said  or  settled  at  the  Loo  in  1700,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hesitate.  The  publication  of  the  will  of  Charles  II  of  Spain  had 
rendered  the  second  partition  treaty  futile ;  a  new  parliament  was  to 
meet  in  the  following  February,  and  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance 
against  France  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  In  January  1701 
the  electress  Sophia  was  informed  by  the  Hanoverian  resident  in 
London  that  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  of  an  act  of  succession 
being  proposed  to  parliament  by  the  crown,  in  w^hich  she  and  her 
descendants  would  be  designated  by  name  ;  and  early  in  the  same 
month  a  conference  took  place  at  Celle  between  her  and  Duke  George 
William,  the  elector  George  Lewis  being,  significantly  or  otherwise, 
absent.  Immediately  afterwards  Leibniz  was  instructed  to  draw  up 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Cresset  (then  at  Celle)  a  confidential  memoran- 
dum on  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  on  the  course  of 
conduct  which  it  seemed  advisable  to  pursue.   Though  the  electress 

*  See  Klopp's  argument,  Fall  des  Hauses  Sttiari,  viii.  568-9. 
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herself  seems  soon  to  have  written,  with  the  assent  of  the  family,  to 
King  William,  expressing  her  readiness  to  follow  his  counsel,  Leibniz 
could  not  refrain  from  showing  some  impatience  at  her  coolness. 
But  she  had  done  what  was  necessary ;  and  on  1  May  1701  we  find 
Stepney,  an  excellent  judge,  stating  to  Leibniz  (who  had  offered  to 
go  to  London  in  person  if  called  upon)  that  the  English  nation  was 
in  his  opinion  so  well  disposed  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  that 
there  was  no  need  of  pamphlets  or  of  men  of  talent  to  push  the 
affair.  The  speech  from  the  throne  and  an  address  echoing  its 
recommendations  were  followed  by  the  debates  on  the  act  of 
settlement,  in  which  the  electress  Sophia  duchess  dowager  of 
Hanover  and  her  issue  were  named  in  the  succession  after  Anne, 
her  issue  and  that  of  William.  If  there  had  been  any  fear  of  an 
attempt  to  include  the  prince  of  Denmark,^  or  of  any  sinister 
ambitious  project  on  the  part  of  Marlborough,  it  had  come  to 
nothing ;  on  the  other  hand  the  electress  had  not  mixed  herself  up 
in  the  intrigue  to  which  some  of  the  whigs  were  probably  not 
disinclined  for  excluding  the  princess  Anne.  Sophia's  conduct 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  throughout  thoroughly  judicious,  and 
perhaps  more  so  than  it  would  have  been  had  she  allowed  Leibniz 
altogether  to  direct  it.  But  while  Klopp's  view  is  quite  untenable, 
that  she  withstood  as  long  as  possible  the  unwelcome  necessity  of 
securing  the  inheritance  of  a  throne  to  which  she  believed  her 
kinsman  James  Edward  to  have  a  just  claim,  Meinardus  surely 
goes  too  far  in  the  contrary  direction.  He  regards  her  as  having 
energetically  defended  her  rights  up  to  the  time  when  policy  and  the 
conditions  of  things  in  England  imposed  upon  her  a  certain  reserve 
till  at  last  she  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  king  and 
parliament  sue  for  her  assent.^ 

On  14  August  1701  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  arrived  in  Hanover, 
in  order  formally  to  notify  to  the  electress  Sophia  the  nomination 
of  herself  and  her  descendants  in  the  act  of  settlement,  of  which 
he  presented  her  with  a  splendidly  illuminated  copy,  still  to  be  seen 
and  admired  in  the  Hanover  archives.  Macclesfield,  himself  one  of 
the  peers  whom  she  had  asked  to  support  her  claims  in  the  critical 
days  of  the  English  revolution,  was  accompanied  by  three  other 
whig  lords.  Say  and  Sele,  Mohun,  and  Tunbridge,  the  second-named 
taking  care,  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  to  be  on  his  very  best 
behaviour.  In  the  suite  was  the  ingenious  Mr.  Toland,  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  in  his  pocket,  according  to  Luttrell,  '  a  treatise 
lately  wrote  in  relation  to  the  succession,  intituled,  "Anglia  Libera," 
or  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown  explained  and  asserted,' 

'  Correspondance,  ii.  246. 

-  I  agree  with  Meinardus  that  the  memorial  by  Fraiser  translated  by  Leibniz 
'{Corresp.  ii.)  has  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the  succession  question,  and  I 
.have  therefore  made  no  reference  to  it.     See  his  excursus,  pp.  97  seqq. 
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for  presentation  to  the  electress.     With  them  was  also  *  Mr.  King; 

the  herald,'  who  brought  the  garter  for  the  elector,  and  Dr.  Sandys, 

the  ambassador's  chaplain,  who  read  the  common  prayers  of  tha 

Church  of  England  before  the  electress  in  her  antechamber. 

She  made  the  Kesponses,  and  performed  the  Ceremonys  as  punctually 
as  if  she  had  been  us'd  to  it  all  her  Life  ;  for  she  ever  had  our  Liturgy  by 
her,  tho  I  believe  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  publicly  read  at- 
Hanover,  for  which  reason  many  assisted  there  who  understood  not  a  little 
of  it.  Her  Eoyal  Highness  approves  it  highly,  tho  she  has  not  set  it  up 
in  her  own  Chappel  (as  some  uneasy  Spirits  wou'd  have  her)  lest  she 
shou'd  seem  to  intimat,  as  she  said,  that  she  was  before  of  a  different 
Eeligion,  when  'tis  but  the  National  Establishment  of  England. 

These  and  other  details  may  be  read  in  Toland's  *  Account  of  the= 
Courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover,'  which  he  published  after  his  return. 
He  had  a  special  purpose  in  recounting  the  honours  which  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Hanover   and   Herrenhausen,  including  conversations, 
with  the  electress,  in  one  of  which  she  had  declared  that  *  she  was. 
afraid  the  Nation  had  already  repented  their  Choice   of  an  old 
Woman,  but  that  she  hop'd  none  of  her  Posterity  wou'd  give  them 
any  Eeasons  to  grow  weary  of  their  Dominion.'     For  there  was  a. 
cruel   report   abroad  that  he  had  not  contrived  to  give   unmixed 
satisfaction  at  the  Hanoverian  court,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  he 
had  been  sent  away  from  it.     This  he  indignantly  denied ;  but  it  is. 
not  the  less  certain  that  though  the  electress  had  been  amused  by 
his  vivacious  talk,  his  wish  to  pose  as  the  literary  champion  of  the 
protestant  succession  had  met  with  scant  encouragement.    Perhaps 
Leibniz  was,  for  so  great  a  man,  just  a  little  jealous  of  Toland  ;  but 
in  truth  the  house  of  Hanover  now  stood  in  no  need  of  any  such 
championship,  and  least  of  all  from  a  person  so  much  detested  by 
whole  classes  of  Englishmen  as  the  author  of  '  Christianity  not 
Mysterious.'    Hardly  had  Toland  returned  to  England,  when  (early 
in  1702)  he  published  a  treatise  arguing  in  favour  of  the  electress. 
dowager  and  the  electoral  prince  being  invited  over  to  England — a- 
very  superfluous  piece  of  service,  inasmuch  as  the  king  had  already 
promised  to  send  such  an  invitation.      The  electress  was  much 
annoyed  by  this  publication,  and  when  in  1702  Toland,  for  urgent 
reasons  of  his  own,  again  left  England  for  Germany,  he  did  not- 
honour  the  court  of  Hanover  with  a  visit.    (He  contrived,  however, 
to  reappear  there  in  1707.)     Free  in  speech  and  conversation  as- 
the  electress  was,  it  was  by  no  means  only  consideration  for  high 
church  feelings  in  England  which  disinclined  her  to  see  him  again 
at  her  court.     She  was  well  pleased  to  hear  that  a  bridle  had  been 
put  upon  his  paradoxes  at  Berlin  ;  his  tongue,  she  told  Leibniz, 
made  him  hated  everywhere :  je  ne  voy  ny  morale  ny  politique  a 
parler  comme  il  fait.^     His  account  of  the  court  of  Hanover  is,. 

^  CorrespoTidance,  ii.  381. 
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however,  valuable  as  giving  an  interesting  though  no  doubt  rather 
rose-coloured  picture  of  the  electress  Sophia  and  her  surroundings 
at  a  time  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  climax  of  her 
fortunes. 


II. 

After,  in  1701,  the  pledge  of  the  royal  word  and  the  national 
will  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  electress  Sophia,  thirteen 
long  years  of  expectancy  awaited  her  which  might  well  have  made  a 
less  stout  heart  grow  faint ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  a  nature  less  happily  balanced,  and  less  inured  by 
experience  both  inherited  and  personal  to  the  necessity  of  patience 
and  resignation,  might  have  fallen  into  mistake  upon  mistake,  and 
thus  have  courted  failure.  Sophia,  prudently  following  prudent 
counsels,  did  nothing  to  affront  the  approach  of  success.  To 
suppose,  however,  that  either  her  policy  or  that  of  her  house  after 
it  had  been  included  in  the  succession  was  one  of  masterly  in- 
activity, would  be  almost  as  contrary  to  fact  as  the  converse 
assumption  that  she  was  either  before  or  after  1701  possessed  by 
an  absorbing  desire  to  find  herself  seated  on  the  English  throne. 
The  former  supposition  is  confuted  by  the  single  circumstance, 
noted  by  Pauli,^  that  by  way  of  furnishing  the  necessary  means  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  crisis  a  sum  of  not  less  than  300,000  dollars 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverian  resident  in  London, 
and  that  this  sum  was  taken  from  the  Calenberg  exchequer  by  a 
process  so  silent  that  the  committee  of  the  estates  contrived  to  keep 
the  secret  of  the  purpose  of  this  expenditure  for  not  less  than 
seventy  years. ^  The  other  assumption  will,  I  am  convinced,  seem 
untenable  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  Sophia's  political 
biography. 

The  festivities  at  Hanover,  where  medals  were  supererogatively 
distributed  recalling  the  descent  of  Sophia  from  Matilda  daughter 
of  King  Henry  II  and  wife  of  Henry  the  Lion,  were  hardly  at  an 
end,  when  William  III  had  a  meeting  at  the  Loo  with  his  old 
friend  George  William  of  Celle.  The  duke  was  accompanied  by 
his  grandson,  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  whom,  according  to 
Toland,  the  king  received  like  a  son.  William  III  here  promised 
that  he  would  in  the  coming  spring  invite  the  electress  dowager 
and  the  electoral  prince  over  to  England,  and  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  an  annual  income  for  her  from  parliament.  It  was  a  verbal 
promise  only,  but  she  seems  to  have  trusted  in  its  fulfilment  not 
only  during  the  remainder  of  William's  reign,  but  for  a  few  months 

1  u.  s.  345. 

2  The  uses  and  dangers  of   such   committees   may    be   studied  in   the  German 
political  history  of  the  18th  century,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg. 
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afterwards.  But  the  events  which  filled  the  few  months  left  to 
him  allowed  no  time  for  executing  it.  The  object  of  William's 
visit  to  Holland  had  been  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  alliance. 
Nine  days  after  it  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  James  II  died, 
and  by  recognising  his  son  as  king  of  England  Lewis  XIY  identified 
himself  with  the  Stuart  cause.  A  clause  in  the  instrument  of  the 
alliance  bound  the  contracting  powers  not  to  conclude  peace  with 
France  till  the  king  of  England  should  have  received  satisfaction 
for  the  grave  insult  involved  in  the  recognition  of  the  pretender  ; 
in  other  words,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  war  of  the  English  succession  also.  Inasmuch  as  the  first 
public  suggestion  of  such  a  clause  had  been  made,  in  January  1702, 
by  Edward  Seymour,  a  prominent  tory  M.P.,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose the  inspiration  to  have  come  from  Hanover,  though  certainly 
Leibniz  had  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  stipulation  in  a  letter  to  the 
electress  written  as  early  as  19  November  1701.^  The  recognition  of 
the  pretender  had  had  a  more  immediate  effect  in  his  attainder  and 
in  the  abjuration  act ;  the  former  measure  had  been  feared  before- 
hand by  Sophia,  who  had  expressed  her  feelings  in  a  letter  "^  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  call  *  Jacobite ; '  but  why  should  she  have  refused 
her  sympathy  to  her  unlucky  kinsman,  or  why  should  she  have 
afterwards  denied  herself  a  woman's  privilege  of  laughing  at  the 
logical  conclusion  that  James  Edward  had  made  himself  guilty  of 
high  treason  by  assuming  the  arms  and  style  of  king  of  England  ? 
By  the  death  of  William  III  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
the  prospects  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  the  act  of  settlement 
seemed  to  have  assured,  were  once  more  clouded  over.  Queen 
Anne  indeed  at  once  sent  to  the  electress,  by  Schiitz,  an  assurance 
that  her  sentiments  towards  the  house  of  Hanover  were  the  same 
as  those  of  her  predecessor,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  repeated  the 
message  in  writing.  Orders  were  given  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  insert  the  name  of  the  princess  Sophia  in  the  liturgy. 
Before  long  Lord  Winchilsea  was  sent  to  Hanover  ^  to  return  the 
compliments  brought  thence  by  Count  Platen.  But  the  electress, 
long  accustomed  to  disappointment,  was  very  far  from  sanguine, 
and  Leibniz  soon  fell  into  despondency.  She  told  her  favourite 
niece,  the  Eaugravine  Louisa,  that,  notwithstanding  the  compli- 
ments which  had  passed,  whether  she  was  still  wanted  in  England 
time  would  show  (zal  de  tyd  leer  en).  Nor  was  her  instinct  incorrect. 
Neither  she  nor  any  of  the  members  of  her  house  had  been  on  un- 
friendly terms  with  Anne,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  imputed  to  them  any  share  in  the  wild  scheme  for  ousting 

^  Correspondance,  ii.  311.  2  j^^  289. 

^  '  Le  hel  esprit '  Mr.  Addison,  who  came  in  Lord  Winchilsea's  company,  rather 
disappointed  the  electress  by  his  silent  manner.  As  a  rule  she  liked  her  lions 
to  roar. 
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her  from  the  succession.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  queen,  at  this 
time  at  all  events,  had  in  mind  the  interests  of  her  half-brother, 
the  pretender.  But  her  nature  was  narrow,  and  therefore  full  of 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  and  the  favourites  who  directed  her 
counsels  had  no  present  interest  in  furthering  the  chances  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  Accordingly,  while  Queen  Anne  from  the  first 
professed  to  favour  the  succession  of  that  house,  her  goodwill 
towards  it  was  shown  both  fitfully  and  grudgingly ;  and  above  all 
she  would  never  hear  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  William  III,  and 
inviting  to  England  the  electress  dowager  and  the  electoral  prince. 
This  plan,  as  Klopp  rightly  says,  became  a  stumbling-block  for 
Anne's  government;  for  while  it  was  a  constant  irritant  to  the 
queen,  its  existence  was  useful  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  could 
at  any  time  apply  this  test  when  desirous  of  estimating  the  value  of 
friendly  professions.  As  to  the  revenue  formerly  promised  to 
Sophia,  any  expectations  on  that  score  were  soon  set  at  rest  when 
the  queen  patriotically  pleased  herself  by  consecrating  the  surplus 
of  the  large  revenues  settled  upon  her  to  the  public  needs.  Not 
even  the  title  of  hereditary  princess  of  Great  Britain  which  the 
electress  had  thought  she  might  assume  was  allowed  her ;  for  the 
rest,  it  certainly  was  not  an  English  title.  Other  signs  showed  how 
uncertain  the  weather  had  become  at  the  English  court.  Cresset 
watched  the  electress  in  a  suspicious  manner,  which  she  notices  with 
her  usual  cool  insouciance  ;  and  Stepney  soon  left  off  corresponding 
with  Herrenhausen  in  order  not  to  give  offence  at  Windsor.  The 
Hanoverian  court  was,  however,  full  of  Englishmen — and  Scotch- 
men— anxious  to  offer  advice  and  to  urge  forward  the  fortunes  of 
the  electoral  house,  or  at  all  events  their  own  ;  and  the  electress 
had  to  emphasise  her  readiness  to  trust  to  the  queen.  Things  con- 
tinued very  much  in  this  stagnant  and  unsatisfactory  state  for  the 
first  three  years,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  new  reign.  But  even  in 
this  period  it  is  clear  that  the  electress,  though,  according  to  her 
wont,  abstaining  from  restless  manoeuvring,  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  future.  On  4  June  1703  she  signed  three  powers  for  Schiitz, 
the  Hanoverian  minister  in  London,  authorising  him  in  the  event 
of  the  queen's  death  to  claim  the  throne  in  her  name  ;  and  she 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  friends  in  England,  both  directly  and 
through  Leibniz.  Leibniz  himself  was  as  indefatigable  as  ever. 
But  the  great  schemes  which  (like  Bacon)  he  loved  to  launch 
anonymously  upon  the  world  were  not  always  of  a  nature  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  Queen  Anne  and  her  great  general.  Indeed,  I 
venture  to  doubt  whether  Leibniz  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
EngHsh  affairs ;  thus  about  this  very  time  the  electress  is  found 
contradicting  his  news  as  to  a  proposal  about  marrying  the  electoral 
prince  to  one  of  Marlborough's  daughters  by  reminding  him  that  the 
great  man  had  no  more  daughters  in  the  market.     Marlborough 
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had,  however,  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  elector  by  commending 
the  services  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  at  Blenheim  and  elsewhere, 
and  on  a  visit  to  Hanover  had  completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
electress  by  his  manners,  which  she  thought  more  polite  than  those 
of  Lord  Strafford  (then  Lord  Baby),  in  whom  she  afterwards 
placed  so  much  confidence.  Je  n'ay  jamais  veu  un  homme  plus 
aise,  plus  civil,  ny  plus  ohligeant,  estant  aussi  hon  courtisan  que  hon 
capitaine. 

The  year  1705  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  English 
succession  question,  as  it  does  in  the  personal  life  of  the  electress 
Sophia.   Early  in  the  year  she  experienced  so  terrible  a  shock  from 
the  news  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  daughter  the  queen  of  Prussia, 
that  serious  fears  were  entertained  for  her  own  life ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  affliction  brought  upon  her  by  this  event  made  her 
more  indifferent  to  the  dim  prospect  before  her.     Later  in  1705  the 
old  duke  of  Celle's  days  came  to  an  end,  and  at  last  the  cherished 
hope  of  Ernest  Augustus  was  fulfilled,  and  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Brunswick-Liineburg  line  were  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
prince.     About  the  same  time  a  long-standing  quarrel  with  the 
elder  (Wolfenbiittel)  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  brought 
to  a  close;  and  the  house  of  Hanover  stood  stronger  than  ever 
before  the  world.     No  time  could  have  been  more  favourable  for 
taking  up  the  question  of  the  English  succession  with  renewed 
vigour.     Such  a  course  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  late  duke  of  Celle's  prime  minister,  Bernstorff,  a 
statesman  of  proved  ability,  now  passed  into  the  Hanoverian  service, 
bringing  with  him  Bobethon,  a  French  refugee  w^ho  had  formerly 
been  private  secretary  to  William  IH,  and  whose  influence  over 
Bernstorff   was  afterwards  said  to  be  unbounded.      By  him,  as 
already  observed,  were  drafted  all,  or  virtually  all,  the  letters  sent 
to  England  by  the  electoral  family,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into  their  service  till  that  of  the  arrival  of  George  I  in  England.^   All 
the  more  important  documents  also  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Bothmar,  who   represented   the   Hanoverian   government   at   the 
Hague,  the  real  centre  of  the  diplomatic  life  of  Europe,  till  1710, 
when  he  was  moved  to  London.     These  arrangements  might  seem 
to  imply  that  from  1705  the  conduct  of  the  succession  question  was 
more   and   more   taken   out   of   Sophia's   hands.     Yet,   strangely 
enough,  at  no  previous  time  had  her  name  been  bandied  about 
between  the  factions  in  England  as  it  was  now  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.     To  the  close  of  the  year  1705  belongs  that 
strange  episode  in  the  party  history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 

'  As  to  Eobethon  see  Pauli,  u.  s.,  349  note ;  cf.  Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  i.  95  ; 
Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  i.  618-9  ;  Klopp's  Introduction  to  Correspondance,  iii. 
48.  Schulenburg  called  him  *  un  rtiichant  coquin.^  George  I  made  him  a  baronet. 
Sophia  appears  to  have  disliked  Bernstorff. 
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attempt  of  a  section  among  the  tories  to  bring  the  electress  Sophia 
over  to  England. 

Hitherto  the  electress  and  her  family  in  general  had  wisely  re- 
frained from  identifying  their  interests  with  either  of  the  two  great 
English  factions.  No  doubt  it  was  the  whigs  who  had  most 
warmly  supported  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment; the  embassy  which  had  brought  a  copy  of  that  act  to 
Hanover  had  been  composed  of  whigs ;  and  writing  to  Leibniz  at 
the  end  of  1701,  seemingly  with  reference  to  the  approaching 
English  elections,  Sophia  lets  slip  the  phrase  :  le  parti  des  ivhigs 
qui  est  le  nostre.^  But  already  in  the  next  year,  when  much  vexed 
by  the  assiduities  of  Toland  and  that  other  grand  fdcheux,  Sir 
Peter  Fraiser,  she  confided  to  her  favourite  correspondent  her 
resolution  not  to  mix  herself  up  with  the  manoeuvres  of  the  presby- 
terians  and  whigs,  adding :  aussi,  les  whigs  que  fay  veus  icy,  ne 
mont  guere  charmee.  And  again  in  1703  she  forbade  Baron 
Brauns  from  answering  one  of  Toland' s  long  diatribes  against  the 
tories  by  more  than  a  simple  acknowledgment.  In  this  certainly 
not  *  Jacobite '  letter  she  maintained  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
tories  supporting  the  pretender :  Les  gens  qui  out  du  bien  ne  rap- 
pelleront  jamais  le  prince  de  Galles.  II  n'y  a  que  des  Catholiques  et 
des  pauvres'  qui  veulent  faire  fortune  qui  sont  pour  luy,  Je  trouve 
autant  dlionnetes  gens  parmy  les  tories  qiC autre  part.'^  While,  then, 
she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  giving  herself  into  the  hands 
-of  neither  party,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  tories  should 
not  think  her  as  likely  to  listen  to  their  charming— if  she  saw 
her  interest  in  doing  so — as  to  that  of  their  opponents.  Indeed, 
when  at  the  end  of  1704  it  had  become  known  through  Marlborough 
that  the  electress  would  be  pleased  to  be  invited  to  the  court  in 
London,  the  notion  seems  to  have  been  seized  upon  by  both 
parties ;  the  whigs,  however,  thinking  rather  of  the  electoral 
prince,  and  the  tories  of  the  electress.^  Partly  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  her,  partly  to  spite  the  queen,  Kochester  and  the  mal- 
content high-flyers  resolved  to  force  the  hands  of  both.  Hence 
Lord  Haversham's  motion  for  an  address  urging  that  the  electress 
should  as  heiress  to  the  crown  be  invited  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  England.  The  whig  leaders,  who  were  obliged  to  oppose  the 
motion,  astutely  perceived  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
queen's  annoyance  with  the  tories  to  obtain  her  assent  to  certain 
measures  which  would  furnish  real  safeguards  for  the  protestant 
succession.  After,  therefore,  Haversham's  motion  had  been  thrown 
out  in  the  lords,  while  in  the  commons  a  letter  of  the  tory  Sir 

'  Correspondance,  ii.  294.  ^  jj^  jjj^  25 -G. 

'  I  pass  by  as  untrustworthy  Burnet's  explanation  of  the  letter  written  about  this 
time  by  Sophia  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  {Own  Time,  v.  239).  Burnet  was 
naturally  highly  indignant  at  the  attempt  of  the  tories  to  '  dish  '  the  whigs. 
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Kowland  Gwynne,  really  written  by  Leibniz,  supporting  the  scheme^ 
had  been  voted  libellous,  the  regency  and  naturalisation  bills  were 
passed ;  whereupon  the  whig  leader,  Halifax,  proceeded  to  Hanover 
in  solemn  embassy  to  present  them  to  the  electress  Sophia,  now 
the  first  subject  of  the  English  crown.     He  was  also  the  bearer  of 
a  garter  for  the  electoral  prince,  on  whom,  moreover.  Queen  Anne 
now  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  of  Cambridge.     Not  long  afterwards 
(18  June)  the  electress,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  regency,  named  several  persons  to  act  together  with 
the  great  officers  of  state  as  lords  justices  in  the  event  of   the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  during  the  absence  from  England  of  her 
destined  successor.^     This  satisfactory  result  must  largely  be  at^ 
tributed  to  the  discretion  of  the  conduct  of  the  electress  herself, 
who,  according  to  Leibniz,  had  remained  perfectly  neutral  towards 
Haversham's  proposal,  but  had  written  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  express  her  perfect  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the 
queen.     On  the  rejection  of  the  motion  she  informed  Burnet  with 
much  dignity  that,  should  it  prove  to  be  in  the  interest  of  state  and 
religion,  she  would  come  to  England  if  summoned,  provided  she 
were  created  princess  of  Wales,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  to 
Marlborough  and  Sunderland  her  conviction  that  her  intentions 
had  been  so  misrepresented  to  the  queen  that  her  coming  to  Eng- 
land now  would  be  superfluous.     Leibniz  had  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  without  her  knowledge,  in  writing  the  letter, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  house  of  commons  and  which  she 
disavowed.^     She  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  encourage  the 
whigs,  and  though  she  made  Halifax  a  handsome  present  of  gold 
plate,  was   not   at   all  overcome  by  the  honour  of  his  embassy. 
Sophia,  who  w^as   never   to   mount  a  royal  throne,  displayed  far 
more  capacity  for  constitutional  sovereignty  than  Queen  Anne,  and 
contrived  to  remain  on  fair  terms  with  the  whigs  without  express- 
ing a  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  tories,  which  at  this  time 
was  probably  far  from  her  sentiments.      Overtures  from  politicians 
so  unsafe  as  Buckingham,  who  about  this  time  wrote  to  the  elec- 
tress in  the  hope  of  engaging  her  in  intrigues  with  a  faction  among 
the  tories,  she  could  with  impunity  neglect. 

At  present  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  Queen  Anne  herself.  More 
especially  after  the  publication  of  Sir  Eowland  Gwynne's  letter  she 
thought  that  explanations  were  due  to  her  from  the  electress,  who  in 

^  Schaumann  mentions  a  tradition  that  when  after  the  death  of  Sophia  her  son 
the  elector  had  to  substitute  his  nominations  for  hers,  and  the  original  document  was 
accordingly  asked  for  in  London,  it  was  found  to  have  been  broken  open.  It  was  also 
said  that  after  much  disputing  with  her  ministers  Queen  Anne,  in  order  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  took  the  blame  upon  herself.  Sophia's  nominations  had  included  the 
name  of  Marlborough,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was,  much  to  the  duke's  chagrin, 
omitted  by  the  elector  from  his  list. 

2  See  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  ii.  30. 
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truth  had  none  to  give.  Marlborough,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
a  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  electress  written  in  this  sense,  was 
wise  enough  to  venture  not  to  deliver  it,  holding  instead  conciliatory 
language  at  Hanover,  and  advising  Sophia  and  George  Lewis  to 
declare  themselves  absolute  strangers  to  the  obnoxious  manifesto. 
But  the  electress  was  on  her  side  becoming  much  annoyed  by  the 
cold  and  suspicious  conduct  of  Queen  Anne  in  everything  relating 
to  the  succession.  She  complained  repeatedly  that  from  England 
nothing  came  but  titles  and  compliments,  and  vowed  that  she 
would  not  be  made  to  pay  for  more  special  envoys  from  the  court 
of  St.  James's ;  for  transmitting  honours  that  cost  nothing,  Mr. 
Howe,  the  resident  English  minister,  was  the  very  man.^  When 
Leibniz  sent  her  news  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  she  rather  sharply  replied  that  she  had  no  wish 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  either  :  comme  je  rCen  tire  rien,  je  rCy  suis 
point  interessee.  But  she  may  not  have  felt  altogether  as  indif- 
ferent as  she  pretended  to  be ;  for  a  clause  in  the  act  definitively 
settled  the  Scottish  succession  upon  her  and  her  descendants.^ 
Kather  she  feared  a  secret  sympathy  on  Queen  Anne's  part  with  the 
pretender ;  for  we  have  the  statement  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to 
the  effect  that  her  aunt  '  believed  that  the  queen  secretly  desired 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  her  brother,  and  would  some  day 
bestow  the  crown  upon  him.'  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
electress  Sophia  herself  wished  that  this  might  be  the  end.  Klopp's 
story  that  in  1714  King  George  I  requested  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
to  destroy  all  her  letters  from  the  electress  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  house  of  Stuart  may  be  true,  and  his  surmise  that 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  acted  on  this  advice  correct.  And  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  letter  from  Sophia,  dated  21  March  1708, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  '  the  prince  of  Wales  '  was  at  Dun- 
kirk, she  exclaims :  Qui  sait  si  Dieu  n'elevera  celui  qui  souffre  si 
innocemment  ?  But  George  I  was  a  prince  who  had  a  strong  dislike 
to  the  preservation  of  superfluous  writing ;  and  his  mother  was  not 
a  woman  ruled  by  sentiment.  Though  at  this  period  she  certainly 
returned  Queen  Anne  coolness  for  coolness,  and  though  at  times 

1  Mr.  Howe  died  22  Sept.  1709.  His  wife  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Prince  Kupert,  and  hence  by  blood  a  niece  of  the  electress  Sophia.  He  was  at  this 
time  placed  in  a  most  awkward  position  by  the  refusal  of  the  elector,  whose  temper 
was  worse  than  his  mother's,  to  allow  the  electoral  prince  to  give  a  public  audience 
for  receiving  the  announcement  of  his  new  ducal  title. 

2  The  earlier  history  of  the  Scottish  succession  question  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
is  curious,  but  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  party  in  Scotland  favourable  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession  maintained  an  agent  of  their  own  in  the  Netherlands  named 
Kidpath,  who  in  1712  or  early  in  1713  was  anxious  to  start  a  national  association  in 
Scotland  for  keeping  off  the  Stuart  and  insuring  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  this 
Eobethon  warmly  approved.  But  as  a  pupil  of  William  III  he  could  not  assent  to 
Bidpath's  other  proposal— a  repeal  of  the  union.  See  Pauli's  account,  u.s.  382,  taken 
from  Eobethon 's  private  correspondence. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  K  g 
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she  may  almost  have  seemed  to  herself  indifferent  as  to  a  future 
which  she  could  not  control,  she  took  no  false  step,  and  neither  by 
her  conduct  to  the  queen,  nor  by  that  to  the  great  English  parties, 
jeopardised  the  ultimate  success  of  her  claims.  The  supposed 
apathy  of  her  whole  house  is,  moreover,  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Schaumann,  that  a  draft  still  exists  at  Han- 
over of  a  treaty  by  which  the  states-general  were  to  guarantee  the 
Hanoverian  succession  (as  they  afterwards  actually  did  in  the 
barrier  treaty).  When  in  1708  the  whigs  were  fully  established 
in  power,  and  when  the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
Queen  Anne's  refusal  to  remarry  had  removed  the  last  chance  of  issue 
from  the  reigning  sovereign,  the  Hanoverian  prospects  as  it  were 
naturally  grew  bright  again. 

Yet,  after  the  great  crisis  of  1710  was  over,  and  the  wheel  of 
fortune  had  once  more  brought  the  tories  uppermost,  neither  the 
electress  nor  Leibniz  regarded  the  change  with  fear  or  even  with 
disfavour.  Leibniz,  whose  political  influence  at  home  had  certainly 
not  increased  of  late,  and  whose  prolonged  absence  at  Vienna  had 
annoyed  the  elector,  was  gratified  by  the  marked  politeness  of  his 
correspondent  Dr.  Hutton,  an  adherent  of  the  now  mighty  Harley. 
In  the  autumn,  a  more  significant  proof  was  given  both  of  the 
degree  in  which  Queen  Anne  had  the  interests  of  her  tory  friends 
at  heart,  and  of  her  disposition  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Hanoverian  family  now  that  she  was  at  last  beginning  to  have 
her  own  way  at  home.  In  the  autumn  of  1710  Earl  Rivers  appeared 
in  Hanover,  charged  by  the  queen  with  the  task  of  explaining 
whatever  might  seem  to  need  explanation  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  change  of  ministry.  He  gave  great  satisfaction,  even  to  the 
elector.  True,  the  London  rumour,  that  he  was  instructed  to  offer 
to  George  Lewis  the  chief  command  after  it  had  been  taken  away 
from  Marlborough,  proved  delusive,  and  Robethon  had  wasted  his 
gifts  of  style  in  drafting  a  letter  of  refusal.  Still,  Rivers  brought 
assurances  that  the  war  would  be  vigorously  carried  on ;  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  house  of  Hanover  should  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  the  polite  and  reasonable  tories. 
Leibniz  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  prove,  what  with  a  little  trouble 
it  is  usually  possible  to  prove  in  politics,  the  perfect  consistency  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  house  he  served.  But  the  real  conduct 
of  affairs  was  in  different  hands.  In  January  1711  H.  C.  von 
Bothmar  arrived  as  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
a  politician  whose  ability  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  de- 
spatches to  have  been  of  an  uncommon  order,  and  perhaps  not 
second  to  that  of  Bernstorff  himself,  who  co-operated  with  him  from 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  steered  with  remarkable  skill  between 
the  dangerous  attractions  of  the  two  parties  in  a  time  of  violent 
excitement,  when  neither  was  willing  to  give  a  point  to  the  other, 
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and  both  were  accordingly  sedulous  in  assuring  him  of  their  good- 
will to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  must  be  passed  by  here ;  they  in- 
volved an  advocacy  of  Marlborough,  who  was  politically  in  extremis,^ 
Among  his  troubles  was  a  renewal  of  the  proposal  to  invite  over 
the  electress  and  the  electoral  prince,  if  not  the  elector  himself, 
which  would,  as  he  foresaw,  only  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
followers  of  Harley  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the  tory  party  in 
resisting  a  measure  so  distasteful  to  the  queen.  As  the  elector 
himself  was  determined  not  to  consent  to  such  a  step  unless  assured 
of  her  approval,  and  as  on  the  representations  of  Bothmar,  Somers, 
Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  agreed  not  to  move  in  the  matter  with- 
out the  elector's  assent,  a  blunder  was  avoided  which  might  have 
been  even  more  disastrous  to  the  prospects  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  than  that  actually  committed  a  few  years  later.  In  1710 
and  1711  the  air  was  full  of  floating  devices  for  making  possible,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  succession  of  the  pretender,  and  of  rumours 
as  to  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  ministry  into  a  Jacobite 
committee.  Though  Leibniz  was  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the 
question  of  inviting  over  to  England,  or  granting  an  income  to,  one 
or  more  members  of  the  electoral  family,  was  the  touchstone  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  English  government,  and  though  this  may,  as 
he  asserts,  have  also  been  the  opinion  of  the  elector,  yet  it  would 
have  been  utter  indiscretion  for  George  Lewis  and  his  mother  to 
make  this  known  in  England.  Thus,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1711 
Lord  Eivers  appeared  at  Hanover  for  the  second  time,  the  letter 
which  he  brought  from  Queen  Anne,  and  his  assurances  of  her  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  electoral  family,  were  received  by  Sophia 
with  adequate  expressions  of  gratitude.  It  is  true  that  Eivers  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  which  was  to 
obtain  the  elector's  approval  of  the  English  overtures  of  peace  to 
France.  George  Lewis,  surely  much  to  his  credit,  firmly  took  his 
stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance,  at  the  risk  of  his 
conduct  being  interpreted  in  England  as  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
please  the  whigs.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  early  in 
1712  we  find  Strafford  in  his  correspondence  with  the  electress 
Sophia  blaming  her  for  taking  up  the  whigs  when  the  tories  were 
her  true  friends.^  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  were  not 
slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  identifying  their  party  with  the 
electoral  family,  is  clear  from  the  act  of  precedence,  which  gave 
the  new  duke  of  Cambridge  precedence  over  all  other  peers,  and 

'  According  to  Schaumann,  Marlborough  (at  some  unspecified  date,  perhaps  on  his 
conciliatory  visit  in  1705)  proffered  at  Hanover  a  loan  of  20,000Z.  in  return  for  a  blank 
commission  which  was  signed  by  the  electress  Sophia,  and  which  conferred  on  him  the 
supreme  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne. 

2  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  ii.  348. 
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which  was  moved  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  Meanwhile  the  court 
of  Hanover  had  wisely  determined,  while  maintaining  its  own 
principles,  to  look  after  its  own  interests  in  the  peace  negotiations, 
and  its  ablest  diplomatist,  Bothmar,  was  sent  back  to  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  purpose.  In  December  1712  privy  councillor  Thomas 
von  Grote,  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  Hanoverian 
service,  arrived  in  London,  nominally  to  return  thanks  for  the  act 
of  precedence.^  His  instructions,  drawn  up  by  Robethon  in  the 
name  of  the  electress  Sophia,  illustrate  the  last  stage  but  one  of 
the  history  of  the  succession  question  in  which  she  plays  a  part. 
He  was  to  be  polite  to  all,  and  though  he  might  privately  take 
counsel  with  the  old  friends  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  Marlborough, 
Halifax,  Townshend,  &c.,  yet  he  was  not  to  consult  them  openly  or 
frequently,  and  was  to  avoid  visiting  Sunderland.  He  was  to  give 
no  umbrage  to  the  queen's  ministers,  and  above  all  to  the  queen 
herself,  whom  he  was  to  assure  that  she  was  at  Hanover  regarded 
as  the  firmest  support  of  the  protestant  succession.  He  was  to 
make  friends  with  the  clergy,  to  reassure  their  minds,  and  to  point 
out  to  ces  messieurs  (possibly,  the  Calvinist  Robethon  enjoyed  this 
instruction)  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  German  protestants 
was  virtually  an  episcopal  one.^  As  to  the  delicate  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  electress  or  a  member  of  her  family,  he  was  to  treat 
it  as  if  this  event  might  any  day  come  to  pass,  and  press  for  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  queen  that  an  establishment — perhaps 
Somerset  house — with  the  necessary  revenue  should  be  as  soon  as 
convenient  (not  necessarily  at  once)  proposed  to  parliament  for  the 
purpose.  At  Hanover  and  elsewhere,  however,  some  ardent  spirits 
were  not  content  with  so  cautious  a  method  of  procedure.  The 
peace  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  where  Bothmar  was,  with  Strafford's 
aid,  obtaining  a  real  security  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  were 
not  yet  over ;  and  in  September  1712  the  indefatigable  Leibniz  is 
found  submitting  to  the  electress  a  scheme  concocted  by  some  busy- 
bodies  in  London  (the  Hanoverian  agent  Brandhagen  and  Roger 
Acherley,  an  English  lawyer)  for  making  the  demand  for  an  esta- 
blishment in  England  a  condition  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In 
answer  Sophia  reminds  Leibniz  of  the  former  efforts  of  the  tories 
to  bring  her  over  to  England,  and  their  frustration ;  but  declares  the 
project  mentioned  by  him  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  tories  would 
not  now  take  her  into  their  confidence,  and  they  even  made  diffi- 
culties about  the  states-general  guaranteeing  the  English  succession.^ 
Aussi  je  suis  si  vieille  que  je  parte  von  Gespenstern  comme  vous  dites. 

'  He  died  in  London  in  the  following  February. 

2  Pauli,  U.S.,  381.     For  the  rest  of  these  instructions  see  Schaumann,  70-72. 

'  By  the  second  barrier  treaty  the  states-general  were  only  bound  to  maintain 
the  succession  when  called  upon  by  the  queen  to  do  so.  Grote  in  vain  protested 
against  this  modification  of  the  first  barrier  treaty. 
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But  while  she  objects  to  the  methods  proposed,  she  is  in  good  heart 
about  the  matter  at  issue.  Si  festois  plus  jeime,  she  adds,  le 
royaume  d* Angleterre  ne  me  manqueroit  pas.^  And  though  the  idea 
of  pressing  a  *  real  establishment  for  the  protestant  succession '  in 
the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  was  left  aside,  a  considerable  correspon- 
dence had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  Thomas  Harley  was,  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  Hanover,  requested  by  the  electress  herself  to 
represent  to  the  English  ministry  how  desirable  such  an  establish- 
ment would  be. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  at  last  concluded,  contained  a 
recognition  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  Great  Britain.  Both- 
mar's  efforts  had  secured  a  most  important  gain ;  for  the  succession 
was  now  guaranteed  by  the  European  powers  at  large.  Yet  the  tone 
which  prevailed  at  court  and  in  government  circles  in  London  ill 
agreed  with  this  result.  Grote  found  himself  coolly  received  by 
ministers  and  their  friends,  who  were  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  the 
topic  of  the  succession  whenever  he  tried  to  approach  it.  In  a 
lengthy  despatch  ^  which  he  sent  home  in  February  1713 — shortly 
before  his  death — he  drew  a  darker  picture  of  the  political  prospect 
than  had  as  yet  reached  Hanover.  He  considered  that,  in  spite  of 
the  generalities  in  which  he  shrouded  himself  towards  the  electoral 
government,  Oxford  had  gradually  gone  over  to  the  Jacobites  in 
order  to  please  the  queen,  while  Bolingbroke  he  regarded  as  an  open 
Jacobite  himself.  He  thought  that  as  to  the  pretender  there  was 
reason  for  fearing  the  worst,  and  had  heard  that  the  queen  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  pretender  in  England  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  while  the  question  of  inviting  over  a  member  of  the  electoral 
family  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  And  yet  the  queen  and  the 
lord  treasurer  continued  their  assurances  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
at  Hanover ;  when  on  17  March  Thomas  Harley  presented  a  memo- 
randum declaring  her  majesty  to  be  prepared  to  favour  everything 
relating  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  hereupon  determined 
at  Hanover  to  formulate  certain  demands  to  be  presented  to  the 
queen's  government  by  Schiitz  (the  younger),  Grote's  successor.  In 
these  it  was  asked  that  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender  from  France 
should  be  formally  demanded  by  Great  Britain,  that  some  consider- 
able arrears  due  for  services  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  should  be 
paid  up  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  a  member  of  the  electoral  family 
to  England  should  be  actually  brought  about,  and  a  residence  and 
revenues  there  be  assigned  to  the  electress  dowager  as  heiress  to  the 
crown.3  The  motive  which  induced  the  electoral  government  at  last 
to  speak  so  clearly  was  no  doubt  the  fears  to  which  the  attitude  of 
Queen  Anne  had  at  last  begun  to  give  rise.  While  formerly  it  had 
seemed  unwise  to  irritate  her,  a  policy  of  inaction  might  now  throw 
everything  into  the  hands  of  the  counsellors  by  whom  she  was  sur- 

*  Correspondance,  iii.  360.  ^  ggg  Schaumann,  75.  ^  lb.  78-9. 
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• 

rounded,  and  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  house  of  Hanover  was  abandon- 
ing its  own  cause. 

When  in  April  1713  Queen  Anne  opened  the  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, the  amicable  phrases  of  her  speech  evoked  no  very  warm 
gratitude  at  Hanover.  Sophia  indeed  wrote  to  Strafford  begging  him 
to  thank  the  queen,  and  adding  that  as  she  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
ascending  the  throne  herself,  she  hoped  that  her  majesty  would 
entertain  no  aversion  to  her  on  that  score.  But  on  the  whole 
Leibniz's  epigram  not  inaptly  summed  up  the  situation — 

'  Hannoverana  domus  magna  me  gaudet  amica,' 
Anna  refert ;  tacita  est  Hannoverana  domus. 

And  in  point  of  fact  the  speech  with  which  in  the  following  July,  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  Anne  closed  the  session,  omitted  the 
usual  announcement  of  the  queen's  readiness  to  support  the  protes- 
tant  succession.  While  the  fertile  imagination  of  Leibniz  was  still 
devising  new  schemes  for  insuring  the  desired  end,  the  elector, 
who  had  now  taken  up  his  position,  maintained  it  in  defiance  of  the 
queen's  manifest  invitation,  declaring  himself  unsatisfied  with  the 
guarantees  hitherto  received,  protesting  that  he  would  pay  nothing 
for  elections,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  and  would  not  allow  the 
electoral  prince  to  proceed  to  England.  Yet,  to  the  amusement  of 
Sophia,  her  court  continued  to  attract  not  a  few  Englishmen  desirous 
of  being  found  at  the  decisive  moment  in  the  quarter  of  the  rising 
sun.  But  she  thought  that  they  were  reckoning  without  their  host 
in  hoping  to  strew  palms  before  her  on  her  entrance  into  London, 
for  she  feared  that  she  could  not  contrive  to  live  as  long  as  Queen 
Anne,  so  as  to  prove  to  them  her  gratitude.  And  yet  when  in  the 
last  days  of  the  year  the  queen's  illness  raised  the  prevailing  agita- 
tion to  a  still  higher  pitch,  it  seemed  as  if,  notwithstanding  what 
Sophia  called  her  *  incurable  malady  '  of  having  passed  her  eighty- 
fourth  year,  her  prophecy  would  prove  wrong.  Strafford,  who  was 
always  attempting  to  persuade  her  that  the  tories  were  her  friends, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  Jacobite  left  among  them,  assured  her  that 
what  he  had  observed  during  the  queen's  illness  had  convinced  him 
of  the  strength  of  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion.^ And  Steinghens,  the  elector  palatine's  minister  in  London, 
who  was  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Oxford,  declared  to  his  cor- 
respondent General  Schulenburg,  that  had  Queen  Anne  died  the 
princess  Sophia  would  have  been  proclaimed  on  the  same  day.^ 
Assurances  of  devotion  poured  in  from  all  sides :  in  February, 
Secretary  Bromley  laid  himself  at  her  feet ;  and  Archbishop  Dawes 
entreated  attention  to  his  own  humble  endeavours  and  the  faith- 

'  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  ii.  568-9. 

2  The  interesting  correspondence  between  Schulenburg  and  Steinghens  is  printed 
by  Klopp  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Correspondance. 
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fulness  and  zeal  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.^  Yet  even  now 
there  was  no  disposition  at  Hanover  to  do  anything  rash.  The  elect- 
ress,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  by  this  time  very  aged  ;  and  we 
may  well  believe  not  only  that  she  had  lost  faith  in  English  political 
parties  (she  had  grown,  she  told  Strafford,  to  dislike  the  very  names 
whig  and  tory),  but  that  she  was  indisposed,  as  most  people  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  are,  to  run  great  personal  risks.  She  gave  Schu- 
lenburg  to  understand  that  she  would  never  go  to  England  without 
her  son  the  elector;  and  he  was  unlikely  to  take  his  departure 
thither  prematurely.  Yet  their  conduct  was  far  removed  from  a 
listless  indijfference ;  and  the  very  last  letter  to  Leibniz  preserved 
from  her  hand,  and  dated  20  May,  1714,  shows  the  electress  taking 
a  step  which  Queen  Anne  chose  to  treat  as  presumptuous. 

In  April  1714,  Thomas  Harley  had  arrived  at  Hanover,  about 
the  time  when  his  kinsman  Oxford  was  professing  not  only  his  own 
devotion,  but  that  of  Lady  Masham,  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
and  declaring  himself  convinced  that  the  queen  was  for  it,  but 
deprecating  the  establishment  of  a  second  court  in  England.^ 
Thomas  Harley' s  special  commission  was,  as  we  learn  from  Sophia 
herself  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  to  offer  her  an  annuity 
(pension)  on  the  part  of  the  queen ;  but  this  she  politely  declined, 
saying  that  the  revenue  she  wished  for  was  one  granted  to  her  as 
heiress-presumptive  by  the  queen  and  parliament,  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent  of  the  allowance  granted  to  the  princess  of 
Denmark  herself  under  William  III.  Either  before  or  after  she 
gave  this  answer,  she  and  the  elector  (on  7  May)  signed  a  memo- 
randum declaring  that  the  succession  could  only  be  held  to  be  really 
guaranteed  if  an  allowance  of  this  description  were  made  to  her, 
and  if  a  member  of  the  electoral  family  (the  electoral  prince  was 
now  alone  thought  of)  were  called  upon  to  reside  in  England.  In 
the  same  letter  of  20  May  she  informed  Leibniz  that  she  had  in- 
structed Schiitz  to  inquire  from  the  lord  chancellor  (Harcourt) 
whether  the  electoral  prince  as  duke  of  Cambridge  ought  not  to 
have  a  writ  to  enable  him  to  attend  parliament;  whereupon  Har- 
court had  replied  that  the  writ  was  quite  ready,  but  that  it  was  not 
customary  for  peers  to  demand  their  writs  except  when  on  the  spot ; 
he  would,  however,  speak  on  the  subject  to  the  queen.  Though, 
she  continues,  the  queen  and  her  council  were  frightened,  in  the 
end  she  bade  the  lord  chancellor  act  according  to  the  law,  and  he 
therefore  sent  the  writ  to  Schiitz.  Yet  afterwards  the  queen  for- 
bade Schiitz  the  court,  and  he  returned  to  Hanover,  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  he  had  done  wrong ;  while  about  the  same  time 
Thomas  Harley  left  Hanover  with  his  whole  posse  of  Englishmen.* 

'  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  iv.  268,  271-2. 

2  See  his  letter  to  Baron  Wassenaar-Duyvenworke,  ib.  269-70. 

^  Correspondance,  iii.  446-7.  - 
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The  question  is  still  debated  as  to  who  was  really  responsible 
for  the  demand  of  the  writ,  which  (according  to  the  expression  of  a 
contemporary^)  was  as  bad  as  a  bomb  thrown  amongst  the  queen 
and  her  ministers.  Klopp  argues  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
Schiitz  having  been  ordered  by  the  electress  to  do  more  than  make 
an  inquiry;  and  he  adds  that  the  memoranda  of  Hoffman,  the 
imperial  resident  in  London,  make  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
intention  was  not  actually  to  demand  the  writ  till  the  meeting  of 
the  next  parliament.  He  therefore  conjectures  that  Schiitz  had 
shown  the  letter  of  the  electress  to  some  of  the  whigs,  and  that  it 
was  their  instigation  which  made  him  actually  demand  the  writ. 
Schulenburg  had  heard  an  income  of  40,000L  talked  of  for  the 
electoral  prince  when  in  England,  and  thought  that  this  prospect 
might  have  impelled  Schiitz  to  immediate  action.^  But  neither  is 
it  explicable  why  he  should  have  dared  to  go  so  far  beyond  his  in- 
structions, nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  electress  had  been 
thinking  only  of  the  next  parliament  when  the  present  was  only 
three  months  old.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Schiitz  acted 
with  precipitation.  The  elector  declined  to  see  him  on  his  return 
to  Hanover,  and  told  Thomas  Harley  at  his  farewell  audience  that 
Schiitz  had  never  been  instructed  to  demand  the  writ,  and  that  he 
(the  elector)  had  never  intended  to  send  his  son  to  England  without 
the  queen's  knowledge.  But  how  far  he  was  from  being  cowed  by 
the  incident  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  same  occasion  he  gave 
to  Harley  the  outspoken  memorandum  of  7  May.  As  for  the 
electress,  the  tone  of  her  letter  to  Leibniz  is  perfectly  cool,  and  as 
usual  she  expresses  a  belief  that  Queen  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  illnesses, 
will  outlive  her  heiress-presumptive,  for  krakende  Wagens  gdn  lang. 
Unfortunately  Sophia's  answer  to  Strafford's  letter  entreating  her 
to  signify  her  disapproval  of  Schiitz's  proceedings^  seems  to  be 
lost,  though  Hoffman  reports  its  contents,  which  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  elector's  parting  declaration  to  Thomas 
Harley .''  The  situation  may  have  seemed  terrific  in  London,  where 
the  queen's  wrath  was  visibly  ablaze,  while  the  commons  had 
deferred  to  vote  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  invitation  to  the  pretender 
would  follow^  if  the  electoral  prince  were  actually  sent  over.  But 
at  Hanover  there  was  no  intention  of  taking  this  critical  step 
without  the  queen's  approval. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  how  much  exaggeration 
there  is  in  the  tradition  attributing  the  death  of  the  electress 
Sophia,  which  took  place  8  June  1714,  to  the  agitation  caused  by 

•  Koger  Acherley.   See  Kemble,  519,  where  it  is  suggested  that  Acherley  was  really 
the  first  person  who  advised  the  demand  of  the  writ. 

^  Correspondance,  iii.  481.  ^  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  ii.  600  seqjg.^ 

■*  Correspondance,  iii.  Introduction,  71. 
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a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  Queen  Anne  in  connexion  with  the 
affair  of  the  writ.  Undeniably  this  letter/  though  not  taking  so 
severe  a  form  of  reprimand  as  the  companion  missive  to  the 
electoral  prince,  is  offensive  and  even  insolent,  considering  that 
Queen  Anne,  who  had  received  neither  the  electress  nor  her  descen- 
dants into  the  royal  family,  possessed  no  formal  authority  over  them. 
Nor  was  the  effect  of  these  missives  likely  to  be  assuaged  by  the 
honeyed  protestations  of  Oxford  in  a  letter  to  the  elector  which 
arrived  in  the  same  despatch  bag.  It  was  not  he,  but  Bolingbroke, 
whom  the  electoral  princess  Caroline,  a  very  sharp-witted  woman, 
suspected  of  the  authorship  of  the  queen's  letters. ^  The  old 
electress  cannot  but  have  shared  this  suspicion,  which  was  of  a 
nature  to  make  her  stand  firm  against  a  blow  delivered  by  an  all 
but  professed  adversary.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  death 
of  the  electress  was  very  generally  connected  with,  if  not  directly 
attributed  to,  the  queen's  letters.  The  very  straightforward  account 
sent  to  Marlborough  by  Molyneux,  then  on  a  confidential  mission 
to  Hanover,^  shows  the  electress  to  have  been  much  agitated  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  (Wednesday,  6  June)  on  which  they  had 
been  delivered  to  her  about  noon  at  Herrenhausen.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  though  he  was  told  she  was  not  well,  she  ordered  him  to 
send  copies  of  the  letters  to  Marlborough ;  on  Friday,  8  June,  she 
seemed  well,  but  was  still  occupied  with  the  subject  and  ordering 
fresh  copies  of  the  letters ;  she  dined  with  the  elector,  and  in  the 
evening  was  walking  in  the  gardens  when  rain  suddenly  fell,  and  as 
she  quickened  her  speed  in  order  to  find  shelter  she  dropped  down 
and  rapidly  passed  away.  The  letter  of  the  countess  of  Biickeburg 
to  the  electress's  niece,  the  Kaugravine  Louisa,^  corroborates  this 
account,  and  adds  one  or  two  significant  touches.  On  the  Wednes- 
day the  electress  said  to  the  writer  :  Cette  affaire  me  rendra  asseure- 
ment  malade — fy  succombrai.  Mais,  she  added,  je  feray  ijnprimer 
cette  gracieuse  lettre,  pour /aire  voir  a  tout  le  monde  que  ce  n'a  pas  ete 
par  mafaute,  si  mes  enfans  per  dent  les  trois  couronnes.  And  on  the 
Friday,  though  apparently  in  her  usual  strength,  she  continued  to 
talk  of  English  affairs  with  the  electoral  princess.  And  as  Caroline 
herself  informed  Leibniz  on  7  June  ^  that  the  electress  and  the 
electoral  prince  intended  to  send  the  queen's  letters  to  England,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  this  hazardous  design  still  further  excited 
the  old  lady.^     Though  by  the  outward  world  she  seems  nearly  to 

'  It  is  printed  in  Boyer's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  elsewhere.  Schaumann 
blunders  astoundingly  about  the  three  letters  to  the  electress,  the  elector,  and  the 
electoral  prince. 

2  Correspondance,  iii.  452.  ^  See  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough. 

*  Fortunately  discovered  by  Klopp  in  the  Degenfeld-Schonburg  archives,  and 
printed  in  Correspondance,  iii.  457  seqq. 

'  lb.  453. 

®  I  agree  with  Klopp  that  the  execution  of  this  design,  which  gave  so  much  offence, 
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the  last  to  have  been  considered  as  vigorous  as  ever,  she  had  begun 

to   take   thought  of  her  health,  and  was  probably  aware  of  the 

tendency  towards  apoplexy  which  her  faithful  friend  Leibniz  had 

observed  in  her  thirteen  years  before.     On  the  whole  the  natural 

conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  agitation  produced  in  her  by  the 

queen's  letters,  and  her  own  resolution  not  to  sit  still  under  the 

affront,  proved  too  much  for  a  frame  enfeebled  by  old  age.     Yet 

her  epitaph  seems  to   speak  the   truth  when,  in  full  agreement 

with  the  countess  of  Biickeburg's  letter  (Jamais  il  ne  s'est  vue  une 

mort  plus  douce,  ny  plus   heureuse),  it  describes  the  death  of  the 

electress  Sophia  as  having  been  not  less  peaceful  than  sudden. 

Her  character  lies  almost  open  to  us  in  her  private  letters,  and  she 

had,  as  she  told  Leibniz  in  April  1713,  made  it  a  principle  to  keep 

her  mind  tranquil,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  affected  by  either 

public  or  private  troubles.     As  to  her  death,  she  had  written  to  him 

a  little  later, ^  it  would  be  a  finer  affair  if,  according  to  his  wishes, 

her  remains  were  interred  at  Westminster ;  *  but  the  truth  is  that 

my  mind,  which  hitherto  has  contrived  to  rule  my  body,  at  present 

suggests  no  such  sad  thoughts  to  me,  and  that  the  talk  about  the 

succession  annoys  me.'     Kead  in  the  way  in  which  so  many  of  her 

letters  should  be  read,  as  half-ironical,  this  passage  attests   the 

self-control  and  self-possession  which  were  on  the  whole  the  most 

noteworthy  features  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

But  neither  this  passage  nor  anything  that  remains  from  her  hand,. 

so  far  as  I  can  see,  gives  the  lie  to  the  belief  that  she  was  from 

first  to  last  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  position,  and  not 

less  ready,  if  called  upon,  than  worthy  to  reign  as  a  queen. 

A.  W.  Wakd. 

was  probably  due  to  the  Marlboroughs.     The  elector  wisely  suppressed  the  queen's 
letter  to  himself  which  is  in  Macpherson,  ii.  621. 
*  Corresjoondance,  iii.  429. 
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A    NOTE     ON    THE    EMPEEOR     OLYBRIUS. 

In  his  account  of  the  reigns  of  Leo  I  and  Zeno  and  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Western  Empire,  Gibbon  strangely  neglected  the  chronicler,  John 
Malalas.  In  one  place  he  mentions  in  a  note  *  Theophanes,  Zonaras^  an€K 
Cedrenus '  as  our  second-hand  authorities  (for  the  reigns  of  Marciait,  Leo, 
and  Zeno),  supplementing  the  scanty  fragments  which  remain  of  con- 
temporary authors,  to  which  he  might  have  added  the  *  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale,'  quoted  by  him  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter.  But  he  seems  to 
have  quite  forgotten  Malalas.  This  author,  whose  incomplete  history 
breaks  off  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  wrote  probably  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  any  one  could  have  supposed  him  a  con- 
temporary of  Prokopios  or  Agathias,  for  his  style,  his  vocabulary,  his 
mode  of  thought  may  be  all  said  redolere  seculum  nonum. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  his  statements,  though  he  was  a 
ninth-century  historian,  redolent  of  its  faults,  and  he  has  as  much  or  as 
little  right  to  credence  as  Theophanes.  If  he  places  Majorian  after 
Anthemius  and  Olybrius,  Theophanes  is  guilty  of  the  same  mistake. 

Now  Malalas  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  statement,  generally  ignored 
by  historians,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Olybrius  with  the  emperor 
Leo.  Olybrius,  husband  of  Placidia  (daughter  of  Valentinian),  and 
thereby  brother-in-law  of  the  wife  of  Genseric's  son,  arrived  in  Italy 
from  Constantinople  when  Kikimer's  army  was  besieging  Anthemius 
in  Eome  in  the  year  472,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  Eikimer. 
He  was  also  supported  by  Genseric,  who  had  always  upheld  that  he  was 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne  of  the  West.  The  question  arises,  in 
what  relations  did  Olybrius  stand  to  Leo  ?  On  the  one  hand,  Anthemius 
was  the  chosen  nominee  of  Leo ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  wished  to  supersede  him  ?  and  if  he  had  wished  to  introduce  a  new 
element  of  disturbance  into  the  already  boiling  vessel  of  Western  politics, 
would  he  have  chosen  the  friend  of  Genseric?  On  the  other  hand, 
Olybrius  came  to  Italy  direct  from  Constantinople,  and  we  are  expressly 
told  that  he  was  sent  by  Leo.  Theophanes,  the  '  Paschal  Chronicle,'  and 
Paullus  Diaconus  all  agree  that  Leo  sent  him  to  Eome,  but  Theophanes 
is  the  only  writer  who  states  that  Leo  proclaimed  him  Augustus.  Theo- 
phanes (ed.  Bonn,  p.  183)  :  to  rrjVLKavra  Accov  Sta  TOv<s  ert  (TVvecTTioTa^  iv  'Pii^JJi-rj 
dopvfSov?  '0\v/3pLOV  Tov  T^s  IIXaKtStas  crv^vyov  cKTre/XTrct  rfj  ^Viofiy  kol  avayopevei 
TovTov  avTOKparopa.  Gibbon  says  that  Olybrius,  *  with  the  secret  conni- 
vance of  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,'  and  adds 
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that  *  the  secret  connivance  of  Leo  is  acknowledged  by  Theophanes  and 
the  Paschal  Chronicle.'  The  latter  statement  is  not  true.  The  passage 
of  Theophanes  contains  no  mention  of  secret  connivance,  for  the  open 
acknowledgment  (avayopevei)  may  have  been  yielded  afterwards  by  Leo 
without  any  previous  partisanship.  The  *  Paschal  Chronicle  '  is  as  far  from 
stating  any  secret  connivance  {'OXvjSpios  7re/>t^^cts  iv  *Pw/xry  wo  Aeovros 
)8acnX€0)s  Kol  (Biaa-6€L<i  viro  twv  cxeto-e  'Pa)/x,at'a)V  ^€LpoTov€LTaL  ^acnkevs),  though 
such  a  meaning  may,  by  twisting  the  Greek  construction,  be  read  into 
the  words.  As  I  translate  them,  iVo  A.  (3.  goes  with  7re/x<^^€ts  only,  not 
with  x"poToi/€tTat :  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Leo,  and  when  he  arrived 
*  those  of  old  Rome,'  that  is,  Rikimer  and  the  army,  compelling  the  senate 
and  people  to  acquiesce,  proclaimed  him  emperor  against  his  will.  (Btao-^ct? 
is  curious,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  nowhere  find  any  mention 
of  Olybrius  himself  as  being  ambitious  for  power.)  The  words  of  PauUus 
Diaconus  are :  Inter  hcec  Olibrius  a  Leone  Augusto  missus  ad  urbem 
evnit,  vivoque  adhuc  A^ithemio  regiam  adeptus  est  potestatem. 

Thus  there  is  no  direct  authority  for  any  wish  on  Leo's  part  to  crown 
Olybrius,  much  less  for  his  *  secret  connivance  ; '  and  such  a  supposition 
could  only  rest  on  the  bad  argument — '  What  other  reason  can  we  assign 
for  Leo's  sending  Olybrius  to  Italy  ?  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  that 
Anthemius  was  Leo's  chosen  candidate,  his  filius,  and  that  Olybrius  was 
the  friend  of  his  foe  Genseric,  are  a  strong  counter-argument.  But 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  John  Malalas  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  373),  and  we  find  a 
curious,  circumstantial,  and  probable  explanation  of  Olybrius'  mission. 
'  When  the  emperor  Leo  learned  that  Rikimer  had  shut  up  Anthemius 
in  Rome,  he  sent  thither  the  Roman  patrician  Olybrius,  nominally  to 
reconcile  the  emperor  Anthemius  and  Rikimer,  his  son-in-law,  as  being 
both  Roman  senators ;  and  he  gave  him  directions,  when  he  had  recon- 
ciled them,  to  leave  Rome  and  go  to  the  Vandal  Genseric,  king  of  Africa, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  as  Genseric' s  son  was  married 
to  the  sister  of  Olybrius'  wife,  Placidia,  and  to  persuade  him  (Genseric) 
to  enter  upon  friendly  relations  with  himself  (Leo).  Now  Leo  really 
supposed  that  Olybrius  was  a  partisan  of  Genseric,  and  attached  to  his 
interests,  and  was  therefore  on  his  guard,  lest,  in  case  Genseric  made  war 
on  him,  he  (Olybrius)  should  betray  Constantinople  to  Genseric,  to  whom 
he  stood  in  relations  of  affinity,  and  reign  himself  in  Constantinople.  So 
when  Olybrius  set  out  for  Rome,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  behind, 
Leo  sent  a  letter  to  Anthemius,  by  a  magistrianos,  to  this  effect :  "  I  put 
to  death  Aspar  and  Ardabourios,  to  prevent  any  one  opposing  my  com- 
mands ;  do  you  also  put  to  death  your  son-in-law  Rikimer,  to  prevent 
him  from  having  the  upper  hand  (lit.  commanding  over  your  head).  I 
send  you  Olybrius  the  patrician ;  put  him  also  to  death,  and  reign  as  one 
exercising,  not  submitting  to,  authority."  Now  Rikimer  had  posted 
Gothic  guards  at  every  gate  of  Rome  and  in  the  harbour,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  until  he  was  searched.  So  when  Modestus,  the  magis- 
trianos who  had  been  sent  by  Leo  to  the  emperor  Anthemius,  arrived  in 
Rome  and  was  .searched,  the  imperial  letter  was  taken  from  him  and 
delivered  to  Rikimer,  and  he  showed  it  to  Olybrius,'  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  accepting  as  genuine  this 
detailed  account  of  a  curious   piece  of  scheming,  even  though  it  rests 
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on  the  unsupported  authority  of  Malalas ;  for  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  relations  of  the  persons  concerned.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Leo  may  have  afterwards  acknowledged  Olybrius,  but  hardly 
likely,^  and  I  feel  confident  that  Theophanes'  di/ayopevet  is  a  blunder.  In 
the  second  volume  of  his  '  Invaders  of  Italy,'  Mr.  Hodgkin  touches  on  this 
matter,  and  seems  to  think  that  Leo  may  have  supported  Placidia's 
husband,  but  he  does  not  commit  himself.  P.  484  :  *  PauUus  Diaconus 
makes  Leo  himself  send  Olybrius  to  Kome  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
Anthemius ;  but  his  authority  is  not  good.  Perhaps,  however,  the  con- 
curring testimonies  of  Theophanes  and  the  "  Paschal  Chronicle  "  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  that  this  was  the  version  of  the  story  at  Constanti- 
nople.' As  I  have  shown,  these  two  authorities  concur  as  to  Leo  sending 
Olybrius  to  Italy,  but  do  not  hint  that  the  object  of  the  mission  was  '  to 
wrest  the  crown  from  Anthemius.'  Mr.  Hodgkin,  perhaps,  took  the 
references  from  Gibbon's  note  without  verifying  them.  P.  488,  he 
speaks  of  Olybrius  as  *  on  good  terms  with  the  Eastern  Augustus,  perhaps 
openly  supported  by  him.'  He  was  not  aware  of  the  passage  in  Malalas. 
Apart  from  Malalas'  direct  evidence,  there  is  a  consideration  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  touched  upon  above)  which  renders  the  assumption  of  Leo's 
connivance  exceedingly  improbable  :  namely,  if  Leo  recognised  Olybrius' 
claims  to  imperial  power  in  the  West,  as  the  husband  of  Valentinian's 
daughter  Placidia,  he  would  be  implicitly  recognising  the  claim  of 
Huneric  (Genseric's  son),  the  husband  of  Valentinian's  other  daughter 
Eudokia,  to  a  share  in  the  imperial  dominion,  a  claim  put  forward  by  his 
father  Genseric ;  and  he  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  casting  a  doubt 
on  his  own  position  as  legitimate  emperor  of  the  East.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  Leo's  hostility  to  Genseric  and  his  friendship  with  Anthemius, 
whom  he  had  elevated,  would  make  us  indisposed  to  imagine  that  Leo 
supported  Olybrius ;  but  the  passage  quoted  from  John  Malalas  surely 
justifies  us  in  rejecting  the  supposition  entirely. 

John  B.  Bury. 

picts  and  caledones  in  the  ninth  century. 

About  one  century  before  the  settlement  of  Iceland  from  the  British 
islands,  the  settlement  of  these  British  islands  by  the  Northmen  took 
place.  The  very  springhead  of  this  latter  exodus  was  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  the  nursery  of  the  finest  seamen  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  and  to 
this  coast  the  nearest  lands  westward  were  the  groups  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland.  It  must  have  been  during  the  last  years  of  Charles  the 
Great  that  the  Northmen  first  began  to  settle  down  in  these  groups.  No 
record  is  left  us  of  this  part  of  the  great  westward  movement,  but  we  may 
fancy  that  it  was  a  time  of  much  bustle  and  stir,  of  active  trade  and  con- 
stant warfare,  and  no  doubt  also,  at  times,  of  marrying  and  taking  and 
giving  in  marriage ;  for  these  northern  archipelagos  were  no  more  bare 
and  uninhabited  then  than  they  had  been  four  hundred  years  before,  when, 
as  Claudian  tells  us,  they  were  stained  by  the  gore  of  Saxon  pirates,  who 
attempted  unsuccessfully  what  their  cousins  the  Northmen  successfully 

•  John  of  Antioch  merely  says  that  Eikimer  made  Olybrius   emperor ;   fiaffiXea 
Thv  'O\vfipiov  airoSeiKwaij/,  and  iirl  t^v  fiaaiXdav  avfjyayej/  {Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  iv.,  p.  617). 
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accomplished.  Of  what  race  the  natives  of  these  islands  were  is  as  yet  a 
question,  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  be  solved  by  the  spade.  What  the  pen 
can  do  to  help  the  spade  is  but  little,  for  no  lettered  documents  give  posi- 
tive evidence,  but  such  clue  as  I  have  lit  upon  I  set  down  here. 

The  Northmen  call  the  northern  cluster  *  Healt-land,'  a  term  formerly 
explained  by  the  fond  euhemerism  of  antiquaries  as  'Hilt-land,'  a  theory 
supported,  it  was  believed,  by  the  popular  story  in  *  Landnamaboc,'  which 
tells  naively  how  a  certain  ness  was  named  Combness,  owing  to  Queen 
Aud's  comb  having  been  there  lost.  But  such  illustration  can  hardly 
nowadays  be  accepted  as  final  proof. 

Th6  names  of  lands  used  by  the  Northmen  fall  into  two  groups, 
which  may  be  thus  represented  : — 

a.  Eng-land,  Scot-land,  Ira-land,  Dan-more,  Rauma-rici,  &c. 

p.  Groen-land,  Is-land,  &c. 
To  these  groups  belong  respectively  the  national  titles — 

a.  Englar,  Scotar,  Irar,  Daner,  Raumar,  &c. 

p.  Grcen-lendingar,  Is-lendingar,  &c. 
and  the  corresponding  adjectives — 

a.  Enscr,  Scotscr,  Irscr,  Danscr,  Raumscr. 

yS.  Groen-lenzcr,  Is-lenzcr. 

This  distinction  rests  upon  an  obvious  reason.  The  names  of  the  upper 
or  a  group  are  those  whose  first  element  is  a  national  title  ;  those  of  the 
lower  or  ^  group  are,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  from  some  physical  or 
phenomenal  fact — for  example,  the  green  of  the  summer  herbage  of  Green- 
land, or  the  lofty  icy  glaciers  of  the  south  of  Iceland. 

The  essential  difference  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  two  lands 
named  alike  Greenland;  in  the  older,  the  Grsenland  of  Norway,  the 
first  element  is  the  name  of  a  folk,  the  tribe  called  '  Grani '  by 
Jordanes,  as  is  shown  by  the  adjective  '  Grenscr,'  while  the  other  Green- 
land in  America  yields  the  adjectival  forms  *  Groenlenzcr '  and  'Groen- 
lendingr.' 

So  much  granted,  how  stands  the  case  of  *  Healt-land '  ?  Its  people  are 
called  '  Healtar,'  an  appellation  first  found  in  the  poems  of  Arnor,  the 
poet  of  Thorfinn  and  Rognwald  earls  of  Orkney,  who  calls  Thorfinn 
his  patron  '  Lord  of  the  Healts.'^  In  the  Orkney  Saga,^  in  the  biography 
of  Swerri,^  and  in  the  great  Islendinga  Saga,'*  the  term  also  appears,  a 
Shetlander  being  denominated  '  Healtr.'^  Lastly,  the  channel  or  frith,  on 
entering  the  port  of  Bergen,  is  called  Healta  fiord,  for  in  these  Norse  days 
the  Shetlanders  were  great  mariners,  and  Bergen  was  the  port  they  sought. 
'Healt-land'  is  therefore  the  'land  of  the  Healts,'  as  'Scotland'  is 
the  '  land  of  the  Scots,'  and  the  hilt-tale  may  be  discarded.^  But  who 
are  the  Healts  ?  There  is  no  such  tribe  in  the  Scandinavian  lands  ;  the 
word  therefore  originally  refers  to  the  native  population  of  '  Healt-land,' 
and  a  little  linguistic  investigation  may  give  the  key  to  their  nationahty. 

^  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  ii.  pp.  194-5.  ^  ch.  68,  p.  110,  Rolls  edition. 

3  Ch.  119,  in  the  Vellum,  a.m.  227,  and  Eirspenill.  *  Sturl.  bk.  v.  ch.  16. 

5  Sturl.  S.  bk.  iii.  ch.  28,  and  bk.  vii.  ch.  39. 

®  Only  once  or  twice  *  Hialtlendingar  '  occurs,  just  as  modern  Germans  (and  from 
them  the  Danes)  now  call  the  English  ♦  Englander '  and  the  Irish  *  Irlander.' 
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There  are  two  groups  of  adjectival  national  epithets  to  be  distinguished 
among  those  we  have  called  a,  and  they  may  be  classed  thus  : — 

tti.  Enscr,  Scotscr,  Irscr. 

ttg.  Got-n-escr,  Sax-n-escr,  Fracc-n-escr,  Soe-n-scr. 
The  w-stems  of  the  a2  class  at  once  recall  the  forms  Got-ones, 
Sax-ones,  Franc-ones,  Swe-ones.  Moreover,  in  two  or  three  instances 
where  this  national  7i,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  vanished  by  the  peculiar 
attrition  of  northern  phonetic  law,  we  are  guided  to  its  former  existence 
by  such  forms  as  are  presented  by  such  genitives  plural  as  *  Got-n-a,'  from 

*  Gotar,'  or  by  the  adjective,  as  in  the  well-known  '  Swe-n-scr  '  is  preserved 
the  very  form  '  Sui-ones '  recorded  by  Tacitus. 

Does  '  Healtr  '  show  traces  of  having  once  belonged  to  this  ag  class  ? 
Indeed  it  does.  The  form  '  Hialt-n-escr  '  occurs  in  Lax-dsela  Saga  (ch.  11). 
Therefore,  when  the  Northmen  first  knew  these  islands,  we  may  fairly 
gather  that  the  natives  must  have  been  known  to  them  by  a  name  such  as 

*  Healt-n-ar,'  of  the  7i  form  which  we  meet  with  among  the  national  names 
of  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  races. ^ 

In  Agricola's  day,  Tacitus  called  north  Scotland  *  Caledonia,'  but  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  seven  centuries  from  his  days  to  the  advent  of  the  Norse- 
men, the  national  name  of  the  '  Caledones '  must  have  suffered  some 
attrition.  Further  south,  Dun-Kelden  (the  stronghold  of  the  Caledones) 
witnesses  to  this  ;  in  the  north  we  may  fairly  postulate  some  such  form, 
say  *  chelden.'  Such  a  form,  if  the  initial  were  a  little  hissed  and  the 
d  a  little  sharpened  or  brought  forward  in  the  alien  Northman's  mouth, 
might  easily  appear  as  '  Healten.'  According  to  analogy  the  n  would 
disappear  save  in  the  adjective,  and  the  name  of  the  '  Caledones '  would 
be  rendered  *  Healtar.'  We  find  a  lueak  formation  from  the  strong  form 
'  Hialtr,'  viz. '  Healti '  or  '  Hjalti,'  as  it  is  later  spelt  (our  own  '  Sheltie  '). 
This  form,  like  other  words  of  similar  scope,  is  at  first  found  only  as  an 
eke-name.  Thus  in  Iceland,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  the 
father  of  the  second  law- speaker  is  named  Anlaf  Healte,  Anlaf  the  Sheltie 
or  Shetlander.  Later,  as  with  other  nicknames,  the  term  was  used  as  a 
man's  name  alone.  One  of  the  great  settlers  is  named  Healte,  a  man 
whose  sons  got  fame  for  the  magnificent  and  peerless  arval  they  gave  at 
their  father's  death.  Another  still  more  famed  name  is  KingOlaf's  friend, 
the  apostle  of  Christianity  to  Iceland,  named  Healte  the  son  of  Skegge  ;  and 
further  proof  of  the  spread  of  the  name  in  Iceland  is  given  by  the  occur- 
rence of  place-names,  Healta-dalr,  Healta-eyre,  Healta-bacci,  Healta-stad 
(Sheltie  -dale,  -eyre,  -bank,  and  -stead),  and  the  name  Hjalti  is  not 
uncommon  in  Iceland  to  this  day.  That  those  who  originally  bore  the 
name  were  connected  by  birth,  marriage,  or  dwelling  with  Shetland,  may 
be  looked  on  as  certain. 

Seven  centuries'  use  in  the  north  wore  down  '  Caledones  '  to  *  Chelden,' 
which  the  Northmen  spoke  as  Healt-n  ;  seven  centuries  more  wore  it  down 

'  Orc-n-eyar  preserves  such  a  term.  Was  not  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  Orc-ades 
once  known  as  '  Orc-nas,'  a  term  which  later  seems  to  have,  in  England  at  least, 
signified  some  huge  cetacean  or  beast  of  the  seal  or  walrus  kind?  One  is  tempted  to 
contrast  Shelties  and  Orcnas  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  word  Orcades, 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  must  have  been  given 
by  some  Greek  skipper  or  educated  Roman,  perhaps  Agricola  himself. 
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to  Heat-,  Hyet-,  Zet-land,  which  Southrons  faintly  caught  at  and  pro- 
nounced  as  Shet-land;    the   Northmen's   Healte  still  surviving  in  the 
Sheltie  pony,  the  best  known  export  of  this  northernmost  group  of  our 
British  isles. 

From  Caledones  to  Picts  is  no  far  journey.  When  the  Northmen 
came  west  and  rechristened  the  great  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  new-found 
lands, ^  they  called  the  broad  restless  sound  between  the  Orkneys  and 
the  mainland  '  Pett-lands-fiord,'  that  is,  'the  frith  of  the  Imid  of  the 
Pets  or  Picts,'  for  '  Pet '  of  course  stands  for  '  Peht,'  Baeda's  '  Peohtas,' 
the  later  O.E.  'Piht '  and  'Pyht.'  The  tales  and  poems  of  the  North- 
men ivere  of  course  not  written  down  till  long  after  their  western 
colonisation,  and  even  then  but  in  part ;  it  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  quote  no  instance  of  *  Pet-land  '  standing  by  itself  in 
northern  books.  But  the  name  of  the  frith  shows  that  there  was  some 
country  known  to  the  colonists  as  Pet-land.  What  part  of  North  Britain 
was  it?  The  northern  Sagas  speak  of  Morsevi  (Moray),  Eos  (Ross),  Fivi 
(Fife),  Elgin,  At-ioclar  (Athole),  Dalar  (the  Dal-country,  cf.  '  Dal-riada,' 
not  the  Dales,  which  is  mere  folk-etymology),  Gadd-gedlar  (Galloway), 
thus  accounting  for  great  part  of  north  Scotland.  Only  one  province  of 
Scotland  bears  a  purely  Teutonic  name,  Sudr-land,  Suther-land  (the 
southern  comitry),  a  name  obviously  given  to  it  by  the  Northmen  whose 
seat  of  power  was  Kirkwall.  May  not  the  earlier  name  of  this  province 
survive  in  Pet-land  ?  There,  as  actually  was  the  case  in  Galloway,  we 
might  well  expect  a  remnant  of  the  Picts  to  have  survived  in  a  Pictorum 
terra  or  Pictavia  or  the  like.  The  change  from  Pet-land  to  Pent-land 
came  in  later  days.     It  is  a  mere  corruption  due  to  phonetic  causes. 

These  conclusions  point  to  lines  of  perhaps  deeper  interest.  We  have 
contended  for  the  western  origin  of  many  of  the  poems  of  the  Eddie 
collections,  and  have  lately  found  grounds  for  fixing  upon  the  Channel 
islands  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Helge  lays  (see  Grimm  Centenary 
pamphlet,  essay  iv.).  The  name  Healte  met  with  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  0.  N.  poems  (the  '  Biarca-mal '),  a  name  unknown  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  Sweden,  is  one  of  those  tiny  facts  that  strengthen  an 
hypothesis.  The  famous  Eddie  story  of  how  the  Sea  became  salt,  and  of 
the  magic  Mill  that  produced  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  is  mixed 
up  with  the  poems  of  the  Hrolf  Craci  and  Frode  cycles.  In  the  best- 
known  of  these,  a  lay  known  to  Saxo  as  well  as  to  Are  and  Snorre,  there 
is  a  dialogue  between  two  representative  heroes,  named  Bearce  and 
Healte,  and  this  fact  speaks  clearly  to  the  whole  cycle  of  their  legends 
having  reached  Iceland  through  the  '  Western '  or  Britannic  islands,  even 
if  it  does  not  testify  to  the  very  recasting  of  the  poems  in  their  present 
form  among  the  Danes  and  Northmen  colonists  in  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys.  We  can  no  longer  look  to  Bearca-mal  or  its  sister  tales 
and  poems  as  voices  speaking  across  the  Wicking-tide  from  the  old 
mother  country  to  the  far-off  Icelandic  colony,  or  as  mialloyed  traditions 
of  the  prae-Wicking  days. 

Well   according  with   these  observations  is  the  curious  but  certain 

'  That  this  was  so  we  have  tried  to  prove  in  an  essay  forming  part  of  our  recent 
Grimm  Centenary  pamphlet,  p.  30. 
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fact  ^  that  the  0.  E.  fragment  of  the  Lay  of  Finn  is  the  same  poem  as 
Bearca-mal.  No  doubt  the  0.  E.  poem  is  the  older,  and  no  doubt  it 
rightly  belongs  to  a  different  cycle  :  the  later  northern  poet  has  worked 
up  the  old  poem  to  enshrine  the  characters  of  Hrolf  and  his  Merry  Men 
whom  he  knew  more  of,  and  cared  more  for,  than  the  elder  heroes  of 
the  forgotten  cycle  of  Finn  and  Hencgest. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Icelander  Amalld  Thorwaldsson,  favourite 
and  poet  of  King  Waldemar  I,  Saxo's  friend  and  contemporary,  bore  a 
name  very  rare  in  Iceland,  and  that  the  two  recorded  Icelanders  (I  re- 
member no  others)  who  were  called  by  it  were  the  brother  and  the  son 
of  Saemund  Sudreyscr  (the  Sodor-man),  whose  appellation  at  least  points 
to  a  marked  connexion  with  the  British  islands. 

The  connexion  of  Scandinavian  and  British  history  and  literature  is 
illustrated  by  these  little  bits  of  obscure  evidence.  Who  would  have 
thought  that,  when  we  speak  of  Shetland  wool,  or  name  the  Scottish 
earldom  of  Zetland,  we  are  echoing  the  national  title  of  those  Caledonians 
whom  Calgacos  led  and  Burns  fondly  remembered — a  name  that  has  lived 
three  lives  at  least,  for  it  was  a  native  word  for  seven  centuries,  then  a 
Norse  word  for  seven  centuries  more,  and  has  now  already  been  an 
English  word  for  over  three  hundred  years  ?  How  many  more  it  may 
survive  who  can  tell  ?  Shetlanders  are  great  travellers,  and  from  them 
have  sprung  many  good  colonists  who  have  carried  the  memories  of  the 
Old  Eock  into  lands  of  which  neither  Northman  nor  Caledonian  ever 
dreamed. 

GUDBEAND   ViGFUSSON. 


THE   MIRACULOUS   CROSS   OF    ST.    DONATS,    1559-61. 

With  such  apparent  ease  and  so  noiselessly  did  Elizabeth  within  a  few 
months  suppress  the  catholic  bishops,  and  imprison,  silence,  or  drive 
abroad  any  ecclesiastics  likely  to  give  trouble,  and  so  utterly  paralysed 
was  the  whole  papal  party  in  England  until  the  reaction  set  in  under  the 
successive  impulses  of  Mary  Stuart's  intrigues,  the  bull  of  Pius,  and  the 
invasion  of  seminarists  and  Jesuits,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  catholic 
feeling  still  existing  in  the  country  at  this  time  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
government  in  dealing  with  it  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  How  many  of 
the  more  than  nine  thousand  parish  priests,  who  remained  at  their  posts 
in  1559  without  making  any  overt  sign  of  opposition  to  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, contrived  to  evade  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  under 
what  pressure  the  few  who  abjured  the  pope  did  so,  are  interesting  ques- 
tions upon  which  much  desirable  light  may  be  thrown  by  the  reports  of 
the  visitation  of  the  northern  dioceses  which  are  preserved  partly  at 
Durham  and  partly  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office  (Dom.  Eliz.  vol.  x.),  but 
which  have  never  been  published  and  apparently  seldom  examined. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  most  of  these  men  were  at  ease 
in  their  consciences,  or  disinclined  to  revolt  if  revolt  were  attended  with 
less  personal  danger.     The  apparent  apathy  of  the  laity  was  as  general 

'  See  '  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,'  i.,  where  the  evidence  is  given  in  full  and  Saxo's 
paraphrase  printed,  so  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  0.  E.  and  the  0.  N.  fragments. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  L  L 
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as  that  of  the  clergy.  Yet  in  number  the  laity,  who  preferred  the  mass 
to  the  prayer-book,  and  perhaps  the  pope  to  the  queen  as  a  spiritual 
head,  have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
Cecil,  who  reverently  heard  mass  and  told  his  beads  in  the  preceding 
reign,  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  off  his  guard  by  these  outward  appear- 
ances of  acquiescence  in  the  new  system.  Elizabeth  and  her  council 
played  their  cards  with  exceeding  skill  and  prudence.  They  took  evident 
care,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  visitation  show,  to  press  the  oath  of 
supremacy  sparingly  and  gently,  so  as  not  to  drive  unwilling  conformists 
into  open  recusancy.  It  was  an  object  with  the  government  to  conceal 
from  the  catholics  their  numerical  strength.  Their  latent  forces  might 
by  some  unforeseen  accident  be  at  any  moment  aroused  to  action.  There 
was  no  need  for  violent  repressive  measures  as  long  as  the  party  was 
dormant ;  but  let  the  catholics  but  seem  to  move  a  little  finger  and  Cecil 
was  ready  to  put  in  force  the  full  rigour  of  the  laws  which  were  stringent 
enough  for  his  purpose  even  then.  In  the  comparative  dearth  of  docu- 
ments and  silence  of  historians  regarding  these  points,  no  apology  is 
needed  for  treating  as  a  matter  of  some  significance  the  apparently  trivial 
incident  of  the  cross  of  St.  Donats.  It  serves  as  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  suspicious  watchfulness  of  the  queen's  council,  and  the  anxious 
jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  the  slightest  movements  in  the  country 
towards  Eome  in  these  early  years  of  her  reign. 

Eeaders  of  the  controversial  literature  of  the  time  on  the  catholic 
side  will  be  familiar  with  the  story  as  told  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Harpsfield  in 
his  '  Sex  Dialogi,'  written  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  and  printed 
by,  or  under  the  name  of,  his  friend  Alan  Cope,  first  in  1566  and  again  in 
1573,  at  Antwerp.  Both  editions  are  furnished  with  a  folding  plate  giving 
what  is  said  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the 
cross  in  question.  Harpsfield,  in  a  chapter  on  the  veneration  due  to  the 
cross,  tells  us  that  a  wonderful  miracle  had  recently  occurred  to  give 
support  to  his  church's  teaching.  A  storm  had  struck  down  an  old  ash- 
tree  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Stradling  at  St.  Donats,  Glamorgan- 
shire, so  that  the  upper  part  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  stump  standing 
to  the  height  of  about  seven  feet.  In  the  heart  of  this  stump,  which  was 
split  up  in  the  middle,  there  appeared  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Crowds  came  to  witness 
the  prodigy.  The  fame  of  it  spread  far  and  wide.  Drawings  were  made 
of  the  figure  and  distributed  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  those  who  could 
not  visit  the  spot.  One  of  these  drawings  came  into  the  hands  of  Harps^ 
field  himself,  and  he  carried  it  in  his  bosom.  At  the  back  of  it  were 
some  Latin  verses  commemorating  the  event,  written  by  John  Fenn, 
then  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  catholic 
refugee,  and  of  some  literary  repute.  The  verses  give  the  exact  date  of 
the  occurrence,  20  March,  or  Tuesday  before  Easter,  1559,  four  months 
after  Elizabeth's  accession.  Harpsfield  is  eloquent  in  the  expression  of 
his  triumph  at  the  miracle,  and  of  his  hopes  for  his  country  in  conse- 
quence. There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  all  this  as  far  as  Harpsfield 
and  his  friends  are  concerned.  But  the  action  of  the  government  as 
disclosed  in  the  state  papers  may  naturally  excite  surprise. 

The  rumour  of  the  miracle  did  not,  it  seems,  reach  the  ears  of  the 
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queen's  council  until  the  spring  of  1561.  Cecil  had  at  this  moment 
more  than  usual  cause  for  alarm.  The  talk  of  the  queen's  intention  to 
marry  Dudley  was  becoming  serious.  Dudley  was  intriguing  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  for  Philip's  support,  and  making  secret  promises 
that  he  and  the  queen,  once  married,  would  '  restore  religion  '  (Froude, 
vol.  vi.  ch.  39).  Cecil  was  not  without  fear,  too,  lest  Elizabeth  should 
be  beguiled  into  receiving  Martinengo  as  papal  nuncio,  or  be  persuaded 
to  send  representatives  to  the  council  of  Trent  then  resuming  its  sittings. 
Some  old  supporters  of  Queen  Mary  and  former  members  of  her  house- 
hold had  presumed  to  have  mass  said  in  their  houses  in  Essex,  Sir 
Thomas  Wharton  at  New  Hall,  and  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  at  Borley. 
There  was  a  gathering  at  these  masses  of  a  few  other  friends  of  the  late 
queen.  Cecil  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  his  hand  felt.  *  When 
I  saw  this  Romish  influence  toward,'  he  writes  to  Throgmorton  (Froude, 
ibid.), '  I  thought  it  necessary  to  dull  the  papists'  expectations  by  rebating 
of  their  humours.'  The  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
the  search  of  these  houses,  did  his  work  gently  but  thoroughly.  A  score 
of  gentlemen  and  two  or  three  ladies,  priests,  and  servants,  were  sent  to 
prison,  some  to  the  Tower,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and  others  ta 
Colchester  gaol.  Lord  Oxford  had  reported  of  Sir  T.  Wharton  (April  19), 
after  searching  his  papers,  that  he  could  find  '  no  cause  or  presumption 
whereby  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  state  was  any  whit  impaired ' 
(S.P.O.  Dom.  Eliz.  xvi.  50).  In  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  he  found 
*  much  submission,'  but  certain  papers  discovered  at  Borley  led  to  a 
strict  examination  of  his  wife,  and  it  is  now  that  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  the  cross  of  St.  Donats.  Lady  Waldegrave  was  asked  to  tell 
what  she  had  heard  of  a  general  council,  or  of  the  summoning  of  the 
queen  to  that  council,  or  of  the  coming  of  the  pope's  nuncio  into  England  ; 
also,  what  of  the  queen's  marriage  and  of  the  succession  to  the  crown 
'  if  God  should  not  send  her  issue  of  her  body,  which  God  forbid.'  She 
was  asked,  too,  what  deprived  priests  she  or  her  husband  had  succoured, 
when  she  had  been  to  communion,  what  masses  she  had  known  to  have 
been  said  in  other  houses  besides  her  own  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton  ;  and  lastly  comes  the  curious  question,  '  Where  did  you  first 
hear  of  a  cross  found  in  a  tree  in  Wales,  and  who  showed  you  that  cross 
or  a  picture  of  that  cross  ?  '  (Dom.  Eliz.  Addenda  xi.  7).  We  have  not 
Lady  Wharton's  answer  to  these  questions,  but  we  find  Sir  Thomas 
Stradling  was  one  of  the  prisoners  with  her  and  her  Essex  friends  in  the 
Tower  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Sir  Thomas  had,  in  1548,  been 
sheriff  of  his  county.  He  had  held  several  posts  of  honour  under  Mary,, 
had  represented  East  Grinstead  in  the  parliament  of  1553,  and  Arundel 
in  1554,  and  had  sat  on  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  heretics  in 
1558.  These  were  just  the  sort  of  persons  whose  hands  Cecil  would  like 
to  tie.  Having  lodged  them  safely  in  prison,  he  proceeded  to  suppress 
their  miracle.  Accordingly,  some  time  in  May,  the  council  addressed  a 
commission  to  Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  Edward  Lewis,  and  others,  requiring 
them  or  any  three  of  them  to  repair  to  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Stradling^ 
where  the  picture  of  the  supposed  cross  would  be  in  a  tree  there,  and  to- 
call  the  keeper  and  to  go  to  the  place  alleged,  to  view  and  consider  what 
manner  of  thing  it  should  be,  and  to  cause  a  perfect  picture  to  be  made 
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of  the  cross,  and  send  it  to  the  council.  They  were  to  saw  off  the  upper 
crust  of  the  wood,  and  to  see  what  shape  it  was  underneath,  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  find  out  who  first  observed  it,  and  what  it  was  at  the 
first  finding,  and  who  first  affirmed  it  to  be  a  cross,  what  picture  had  been 
made,  by  whom  and  by  whose  appointment  and  to  whom  given,  what 
talk  Sir  Thomas  had  uttered  of  the  same,  and  what  opinions  or  prophecies 
had  been  spread  about  it  and  by  whom,  and  who  have  resorted  thither  as 
pilgrims  or  otherwise  to  gaze  upon  it  (Dom.  Eliz.  xvii.  20). 

The  commissioners  did  as  they  were  bid,  and,  for  lack  of  a  painter  to 
make  the  required  picture,  they  sawed  the  cross  out  and  sent  it,  wrapped 
in  canvas,  to  London,  together  with  the  depositions  of  the  several 
witnesses  whom   they  had  examined.     The  park-keeper  deposed  that 

*  about  four  or  five  years  past '  the  old  ash  was  cloven  by  tempest,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  piece  which  was  standing  '  there  seemed  the  picture  of 
a  cross  which  seems  darker  now  than  at  first  by  reason  of  the  weather.' 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  overseer,  who  also,  it  must  be  remarked,  dates  the 
occurrence  'about  five  years  ago,'  says  that  the  'seeming  picture'  was 

*  then  much  fresher  than  now,  and  the  maidens  of  Cowbridge  came 
about  that  time  to  gaze  on  the  said  picture.'  John  Santlowe,  the  vicar 
of  St.  Donats,  aged  58,  who  is  first  careful  to  state  that  '  he  had  never 
said  any  kind  of  service  since  he  was  vicar,  but  only  according  to  the 
queen's  proceedings  since  the  old  service  was  abolished,'  can  say  nothing 
more  but  that  he  saw  the  cross  about  Easter  last  as  he  was  walking  in 
the  park  with  the  keeper.  William  Came,  of  Osman's  Ash,  saw  it  when 
out  hunting  about  twelve  months  since,  but  neither  he  nor  Miles  Butten 
of  St.  Nicholas  throws  any  further  light  upon  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Thomas  Stradling  remained  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
Public  Record  Office  there  are  two  petitions  addressed  by  him  to  the 
queen  and  the  council.  That  to  the  queen  (Dom.  Eliz.  vol.  xvii.  No.  19, 
June  ?  1561)  is  as  follows  : — 

Petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Stradlynge  to  the  Queen. 

*  In  most  humble  wise  sheweth  imto  your  highness  your  faithful  and 
obedient  orator  Thomas  Stradlynge,  knight,  prisoner  in  your  grace's 
house,  that  when  about  Easter  1559  certain  trees  were  cast  down  by  the 
wind  in  a  park  of  your  orator's  in  Wales,  amongst  the  which  there  was 
one  tree  cloven  in  the  midst  from  the  top  hard  down  to  the  ground,  the 
one  half  thereof  standing,  in  the  very  top  or  heart  whereof  was  the 
picture  of  a  cross  of  fourteen  inches  long,  apparent  and  plain  to  be  seen 
by  the  alteration  of  the  grain  with  a  darker  colour  varying  from  the  rest 
of  the  grain  of  the  same  tree,  of  the  which  cross  your  orator,  being  in 
that  park  about  Easter  1560,  made  a  pattern  containing  the  length, 
breadth,  and  fashion  thereof;  and  bringing  the  same  with  him  to 
London,  caused  four  pictures  thereof  to  be  painted,  one  of  which  pictures 
your  orator  gave  to  two  men  his  well-willers,  and  sent  another  to  a 
daughter  of  his  remaining  with  the  old  Lady  Dormer  at  Louvain,  upon 
occasion  that  a  little  before  that  she  had  sent  to  him  the  picture  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Your  orator  is  very  sorry  that  he  had  not  first 
found  means  to  have  made  your  Grace  privy  thereof,  or  shown  it  to  your 
honourable  Council,  and  have  known  your  Majesty's  pleasure  or  theirs 
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therein,  for  if  he  had  known  or  thought  that  your  highness  or  your 
Council  would  have  been  offended  therewith  or  taken  it  in  ill  part,  he  would 
not  for  anything  have  done  it.  And  forasmuch  as  that  he  did  therein  was 
not  done  upon  any  seditious  purpose  or  ill  intent,  but  onJy  of  ignorance, 
for  the  which  he  hath  already  sustained  above  five  weeks  imprisonment, 
your  orator  most  humbly  beseecheth  your  most  excellent  Majesty  of  your 
accustomed  clemency  to  bear  with  his  ignorance  therein,  and  that  this 
his  imprisonment  may  be  a  sufficient  mitigation  of  your  Highness's  dis- 
pleasure conceived  against  him  for  the  same.' 

How  long  the  unfortunate  knight  remained  in  prison  is  uncertain. 
His  will,  dated  1566,  was  proved  in  May  1571  (Stradling  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Eev.  J.  M.  Treherne,  1840).  His  name  is  enrolled  by  Bridge- 
water  (Concertatio  Eccl.  Cath.  1588,  p.  404)  in  the  catalogue  of  sufferers 
for  their  faith  '  ob  primatus  Eomani  fidem  in  vincula  conjecti.'  From  his 
petition  to  the  queen  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  committed  upon 
no  other  charge  than  that  of  propagating  the  story  of  the  miracle.  In 
prosecuting  hearers  of  mass,  Cecil  was  within  his  legal  rights.  But 
there  was  no  statute  to  be  quoted  against  the  performance  of  a  miracle, 
nor  could  the  possession  of  a  bare  cross  (for  Sir  Thomas  did  not  exhibit 
*  a  crucifix  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,'  as '  Mr. 
Froude  supposes)  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  ordinances  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Anglican  church.  '  Feigned  miracles,'  indeed,  were 
made  a  matter  of  special  inquiry  in  the  visitation  of  1559.  But  Cecil 
would  hardly  have  troubled  himself  to  so  vigorously  suppress  a  mere 
piece  of  superstition  for  which  in  itself  he  would  care  little  or  nothing. 
He  more  probably  dreaded  the  exaltation  among  catholics  which  the 
rumour  of  a  miracle  would  excite,  if  he  did  not  see  in  the  distributed 
pictures  some  secret  tokens  of  a  treasonable  design.  In  any  case,  if  his 
only  object  was  to  '  rebate  the  humours  '  of  the  papists,  it  was  well 
enough  attained.  There  was  little  need  of  such  a  demonstrative  search- 
ing of  houses  or  hunting  of  mass  priests  for  several  years  to  come. 

T.  G.  Law. 


THE    SQUIEE   PAPERS. 

Everyone,  whatever  may  be  his  views  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Squire  papers,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  for  publishing  the 
very  interesting  correspondence  which  appears  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Eeview.  Perhaps  its  interest  will  be  the  greatest  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  remain  incredulous,  as  it  contains  evidence  which  ought  to  carry 
conviction  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  Carlyle's  correspondent  even 
to  those  who  were  not  convinced  before. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
proving  a  negative  is  very  hard  to  overcome.  If  it  is  said  that  the  letters 
attributed  to  Cromwell  contain  a  very  large  number  of  phrases  which 
strike  the  practised  ear  as  modern,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  here  and 
there,  at  rare  intervals,  an  apparently  modern  phrase  is  to  be  found  in 
writings  which  are  undoubtedly  of  the  period.  If  it  is  said  that,  when 
Squire  asserts  that  he  had  heard  that  Cromwell's  son  was  killed  just 
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before  Marston  Moor  at  Knaresborough,  it  is  strange  that,  with  all  that 
we  know  of  the  proceedings  of  the  armies  at  that  time,  we  have  no 
mention  of  any  fighting  at  Knaresborough,  it  can  be  suggested  either  that 
the  letters  of  the  time  forgot  to  tell  us  of  it,  or  that  Squire  was  mis- 
informed. 

One  point,  however,  I  must  confess  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  care- 
fully examined  the  letters,  to  be  beyond  dispute.  The  alleged  letter  of 
Cromwell's  of  3  Aug.  1643,  contains  a  statement  that  '  we,'  i.e.  Cromwell 
and  his  men,  *  are  after  Lynn  Leaguer.'  As  it  is  certain  that  Lynn  had 
not  rebelled  till  long  after  3  Aug.,  and  therefore  could  not  be  besieged, 
this  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  however,  sug- 
gested that  Carlyle's  correspondent,  being  an  ignorant  and  careless  man, 
might  have  miswritten  the  date,  and  that  some  later  day  in  August  was 
intended. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  Cromwell  was  never  at  the  siege 
of  Lynn  at  all,  the  argument  would  assume  another  aspect.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  questioned,  if  we  had  only  the  letter  itself,  whether,  when 
Cromwell  wrote  '  we  are  after  Lynn  Leaguer,'  and  that  he  needed  oats 
for  2,000  horse  '  to  come  on  to  Gaywood,  by  order,  as  needed,'  he  was 
not  speaking  merely  of  an  intention  to  go,  which  was  after  all  unfulfilled; 
but  this  interpretation,  not  very  probable  in  itself,  is  put  out  of  the 
question  by  the  fact  that  Squire  docketed  the  next  letter  *  From  Colonel 
Cromwell  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Lynn  17*^  August  1643.'  Squire, 
therefore,  must  have  believed  when  he  wrote  these  words,  if  he  ever 
wrote  them  at  all,  that  Cromwell  really  went  to  the  siege,  and  this  view 
of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  memorandum  printed  as  an 
extract  from  Squire's  journal  at  p.  342  of  the  Histoeical  Review,  where 
the  words  '  heavy  fighting  on  the  Gaywood  side,  Oliver  and  our  reg* 
got  beat  off,  some  loss,'  show  that  the  writer  asserted  that  Cromwell  was 
actually  present  at  the  siege. 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  Cromwell  was  never  at  the  siege  at  all.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  London  newspapers,  such  as  Certain  Informations 
(2  Sept.)  and  Mercurius  Britannicus  (29  Aug.-5  Sept.),  mention  him  as 
being  present,  but  this  may  be  taken  as  mere  guess  work,  and  even  in  the 
newspapers  his  name  drops  out  as  soon  as  fuller  information  arrives. 
The  irrefragable  evidence  on  the  point  is  contained  in  the  correspondence 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  of  which  extracts  have  been 
printed  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  (Report,  vii.  560),  and  of 
which  complete  copies  made  some  years  ago  for  the  late  Mr.  Crosby  are 
now  in  my  hands. 

According  to  the  memorandum  Lynn  siege  began  on  26  Aug.,  and  the 
fighting  in  which  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  be  repulsed  is  put  after  the 
arrival  of  Manchester  on  the  28th.  On  the  26th,  however,  Cromwell  was 
at  Huntingdon,  as  William  Harlakenden,  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Committee,  writes  to  Barrington  on  the  27th.  '  The  last  night  came  a 
post  fro  Huntingdon  with  a  letter  fro  my  Lord  Generall,'  i.e.  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  'to  Colonell  Cromwell  speedily  to  come  with  all  his  troopes  of  horse 
and  dragoones  to  Brackley  in  Northampton  Sheire  on  Tuesday  next.' 

As  it  is  known  that  Essex  was  not  at  Huntingdon,  but  on  his  way  to 
Gloucester,  this  sentence  plainly  means  that  Cromwell,  being  at  Hunting- 
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don,  forwarded  to  his  superiors,  the  Cambridge  Committee,  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  Essex,  directing  him  to  take  part  in  the  movement  for  the  rehef 
of  Gloucester.  The  required  permission,  however,  appears  not  to  have 
been  given,  and  on  the  29th  we  find  Cromwell  joining  his  fellow-com- 
mittee-men at  Cambridge  in  signing  a  letter  to  deputy  lieutenants  of 
Essex.  On  2  Sept.  the  Committee  writes  another  letter,  Cromwell's  sig- 
nature being  absent.  Cromwell's  absence  is,  however,  accounted  for  by 
the  following  P.S.  of  a  letter  from  Harlakenden  to  Barrington,  dated 
Cambridge,^  5  Sept.  : — 

*  I  was  yesterday  with  Colonell  Cromwell  at  Ely  at  dinner,  to  let  him 
know  my  Lord  of  Manchester  his  pleasure  by  word  of  mouth  that  Essex 
forces  shall  come  up  horse  and  dragoones  towards  Lincolnshire,  but  my 
Lord  tould  me  till  that  foote  are  come  up  he  could  not  spare  y"^, 
Colonell  Cromwell  tould  me  yesterday  he  sent  away  all  his  forces  towards 
Lincolnward,  and  hselfe  would  march  this  day,  for  his  scouts  brought 
word  of  8  thousand  of  y®  Earle  of  Newcastle  his  forces  appeared.' 

On  9  September  Manchester  writes  from  before  Lynn  : — 

'  My  horse  and  dragoones  are  most  of  them  sent  away  to  Colonell 
Cromwell  for  the  stopping  of  the  Earle  of  Newcastles  march  this  way  and 
drawing  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolne  Shire  horse  into  a  body  with  them.' 

On  the  11th  (Carlyle,  Letter  XVII.)  Cromwell  informs  St.  John  that 
'  many  of  my  Lord  of  Manchester's  troops  are  come  to  me.'  He  also  says 
that  he  was  ready  for  his  march  against  his  enemy,  '  who  hath  entrenched 
himself  over  against  Hull,'  near  which  town  he  actually  appeared  before 
many  days  were  over. 

The  figment  of  Cromwell's  presence  at  the  siege  of  Lynn  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  exploded.  Yet  not  only,  to  say  nothing  of  Squire's  alleged 
docketing  of  the  letter  of  the  17th,  does  the  memorandum  affirm  that 
he  was  there, ^  but  it  states  that  he  was  *  beaten  off  with  some  loss.'  Yet, 
at  the  fighting  at  Gay  wood,  so  far  from  the  Parliamentarians  being  beaten 
in  an  attack,  they  repulsed  a  sally  of  the  enemies,  losing,  according  to 
the  official  account,  on  which  Eushworth  founded  his  narrative,  only  four 
men.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Squire,  who,  by  his  own  account,  took 

^  This  dates  approximately  Carlyle's  Letter  XIV.  as  written  on  29  or  30  Aug.,  not 
in  September,  as  he  thought. 

2  On  the  principle  of  throwing  each  separate  blunder  on  the  stupidity  of  Carlyle's 
correspondent,  whilst  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  improbability  that  a  large  number  of 
mistakes  can  all  be  explained  away  on  the  theory  of  blundering,  it  may  be  said 
that  'Oliver  and  our  regiment'  is  a  mistake  for  'Oliver's  and  our  regiment,'  so  that 
Oliver  may  have  been  absent  though  his  regiment  was  present.  Not  only  is  it  most 
unlikely  that  Cromwell,  being  told  off,  first  to  succour  Essex  on  his  march  to  Gloucester, 
and  then  to  succour  the  Fairfaxes  at  Hull,  should  have  prepared  to  go  without  his  own 
regiment,  but  the  language  of  Harlakenden's  letter  of  27  Aug.,  already  quoted,  is  that 
Essex  had  written  to  Cromwell  '  to  come  with  all  his  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,' 
which  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the  troops  of  his  own  regiment.  In  the  memorandum 
Squire  is  made  to  say  that  he  was  at  Lynn  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written  with 
•  our  regiment,'  which  is  by  implication  Cromwell's. 

Further,  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  if  Manchester  could  write  on  9  Sept. 
that  he  had  sent  most  of  his  horse  and  dragoons  to  Cromwell,  Cromwell's  own 
regiment  would  have  been  left,  in  the  absence  of  their  colonel,  to  see  the  siege  out, 
especially  as  an  attack  on  Lynn,  with  its  water  defences,  was  one  in  which  cavalry 
could  be  of  the  least  possible  use  ? 
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part  in  this  fighting,  did  not  know  that  Cromwell  was  not  there,  and  that 
his  own  men  were  victorious  ?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  younger 
Squire  not  only  blundered  in  a  word  or  a  figure  here  and  there — the 
statement  that  Manchester  had  18,000  men  at  Lynn  is  an  enormous 
exaggeration — but  put  in  all  this  about  Oliver  by  mere  miscopying  ? 

Finally,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  amazing  paragraph  at  the  end  ? 

'  Marched  on  17  on  to  Swaffliam  the  horse  making  hard  marches  to 
join  Essex  got  up  in  3  days  fighting  all  the  way  however  beat  everything 
we  crossed.' 

*  To  join  Essex,'  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  perceives,  means  not  to  go  to  the 
county  of  Essex,  but  to  join  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Has  he  quite  understood 
what  this  implies  ?  Three  days  after  the  17th  was  20  Sept.,  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Newbury.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  credulity  to 
imagine,  if  not  the  whole  4,000  horse,  at  least  a  body  large  enough  to 
fight  its  way,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  like  the  gillies 
at  Bannockburn,  and  yet  coming  so  imperceptibly  that  nobody  to  this  day 
has  ever  heard  anything  about  the  matter.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  imagine 
these  men  fighting  all  the  way  between  King's  Lynn  and  Newbury.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  that  direction  not  a  single  enemy  was  to  be  found,  and 
what  is  true  of  a  march  to  join  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  also  true  of  a  march 
into  the,  county  of  Essex.  So  ridiculous  is  this  sentence  that  my  first 
thought  was  identical  with  Carlyle's,  that  Essex  was  a  mistake  for  Fairfax. 
Such  a  solution  is  really  impossible.  In  the  first  place  horsemen  anxious 
to  get  from  Lynn  to  Hull  are  not  likely  to  ride  to  the  south-east  by  way 
of  SwaflHiam,  and  in  the  second  place  those  who  have  studied  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  know  that  such  prolonged  fighting  would  not 
have  been  left  unmentioned  by  them.  They  sometimes  make  mistakes, 
and  they  often  magnify  a  skirmish  into  a  pitched  battle,  but  they  do  not 
omit  to  notice  incidents  creditable  to  their  own  party. 

Carlyle's  puzzlement,  however,  had  its  effect  upon  the  younger  Squire. 
*  For  the  rest,'  writes  Carlyle  (p.  341),  *  Squire  knew  nothing,  might  have 
written  "  Essex"  instead  of  "  Lincolnshire,"  did  not  profess  to  have  copied 
the  words,  or  know  whether  he  had  not ;  knew  nothing  ;  had  never  heard 
of  Eush*^,  Whitlocke,  of  any  body  or  thing  else  ;  a  most  entirely  ignorant 
man.' 

Does  not  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  see  that  this  is  fatal  to  his  argument  ?  A 
man  who  produces  such  an  impossible  sentence  as  the  one  at  the  end  of 
the  memorandum  cannot  be  a  mere  blunderer.  A  blunderer  is  capable  of 
writing  *  18,000  '  instead  of  '  8,000,'  or  of  writing  *  Essex  '  instead  of  '  Fair- 
fax.' He  is  not  capable  of  writing  '  to  join  Essex  got  up  in  3  days'  fighting 
all  the  way '  when  the  original  has  *  to  go  into  the  county  of  Essex  never 
seeing  an  enemy,'  or  something  of  the  kind. 

For  aU  that,  it  is  difiicult  to  meet  with  a  direct  negative  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright's  view,  that  a  man  such  as  Carlyle  describes  would  hardly  have  had 
brains  enough  to  write  all  these  letters  and  extracts  out  of  his  own  head. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  he  really  had  some  sort  of  notes  or  journal  of  Samuel 
Squire's,  or  even  some  few  letters  of  Cromwell  himself,  and  that,  in  order 
to  magnify  his  importance  or  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hoaxing  Carlyle,  he 
added  to  them,  and  invented  fresh  tales  as  he  went  on  ?  This  would 
accoimt  for  the  modern  language  and  modern  thought   so  frequently 
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recurring,  without  imagining  a  power  of  invention  based  on  a  stock  of 
knowledge  which,  if  not  quite  great  enough,  would,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
complete  invention,  be  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine.  At  all  events  both 
letters  and  extracts  are  unavailable  for  historical  purposes,  which  is  all 
that  I  really  care  about. 

Samuel  E.  Gaedinek. 


Since  the  early  part  of  last  year,  when  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  produced  the 
original  correspondence  between  Carlyle  and  William  Squire  to  Mr.  S. 
E.  Gardiner  and  myself,  I  have  spent  much  of  my  leisure  in  making  a 
close  inquiry  both  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  and  the  history 
of  the  man  who  put  them  forth,  with  the  result,  I  hope,  of  finally  putting 
an  end  to  this  mischievous  myth,  which  has  so  long  annoyed  students  of 
the  history  of  the  period,  and  especially  East  Anglians. 

My  paper  is  too  long  for  the  present  part,  but  the  Editor  has  promised 
to  find  room  for  it  in  October.  Meanwhile,  lest  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's 
remarks  in  April  should  seem  to  go  unanswered,  I  may  for  the  present 
summarise  the  result  of  a  somewhat  laborious  and  expensive  search,  and 
say  that  I  undertake  to  prove — 

1.  That  William  Squire  had  been  party  to  two  previous  hoaxes,  one 
of  which  was  of  an  antiquarian  character. 

2.  That,  so  far  from  being  an  ignorant,  *  inarticulate  '  man  and 
unable  to  concoct  these  letters,  he  had,  prior  to  their  issue,  been  for 
twenty  years  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Norwich  Museum  and  a 
compiler  of  catalogues  of  some  of  its  antiquities,  and  for  ten  years 
specially  interested  in  Cromwell  and  the  Civil  Wars,  and  had  been 
thanked  in  1839  in  the  printed  report  of  the  Norwich  Museum  (of  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  committeeman)  for  the  time  he  had  expended  and 
the  skill  he  had  displayed. 

3.  That  he  had  for  years  been  a  subscriber  to  the  local  library,  which 
included  Whitelocke,  Eush worth,  and  Sprigge,  of  which  he  had  never 
heard  and  over  which  he  affected  afterwards  to  burst  into  such  '  ignorant 
wonder  and  babblement '  when  shown  them  by  Carlyle  in  the  London 
Library  in  1849. 

4.  That  he  forged  numerous  entries  relating  to  the  Civil  War  in  a 
Prayer  Book  dated  1627. 

5.  That  he  concocted  five  inscriptions  purporting  to  be  from  brasses 
to  persons  of  his  own  surname,  one  (in  Norman-French  and  said  to  be 
to  one  '  Thomas  Squire  de  Squierre,'  who  died  27  May  1401)  being 
an  exact  copy — mistakes,  spelling,  exact  date,  and  all — of  a  brass  to 
Sir  Thomas  Braunstone,  of  Wisbeach,  an  engraving  of  which  was  in  a 
book  in  the  Norwich  Library,  to  which  Squire  had  access.  All  the  other 
four  were  also  denounced  as  forgeries  by  several  well-known  experts  on 
brasses  to  whom  I  sent  them. 

After  this  it  is  hardly  worth  while  saying  more,  but  I  may  add  that 
before  the  last  damning  piece  of  evidence  turned  up  I  had  got  together 
what  I  think  will  be  admitted  seven  fatal  objections  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters,  based  on  internal  evidence  (not  on  uses  of  words,  but  on  facts), 
and  had  made  very  exhaustive  searches  in  the  Subsidy  Eolls,  the  Feet  of 
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Fines,  the  wills  at  London,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich,  the  Domestic 
State  Papers,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  result  of  proving — as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  prove  a  negative — that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  '  Cornet 
Squire,'  and  also  that  the  Squires  of  the  period  were  ardent  Royalists. 
One  thing  has  grown  upon  me  during  my  search,  and  that  is  that,  so  far 
from  Thomas  Carlyle  being  '  the  man  in  all  England  most  likely  to  detect 
the  fraud,'  his  knowledge  of  Cromwell  and  his  times  was  superficial  and 
inaccurate  to  an  extreme,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  in  detail  some  day. 
Meanwhile  I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  *  whaf-thaf,  bow-wow,'  as  he 
called  it,  of  his  indignant  admirers  at  this  avowal. 

Walter  Eye. 


COREESPONDENCE  OF  ADMIRAL  HERBERT  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  papers  which  are  here  printed  form  part  of  a  volume  of  correspondence 
of  Admiral  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Torrington,  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum  in  1884. 

The  crisis  during  which  they  were  written,  and  the  leading  parts  which 
the  correspondents  played  in  that  crisis,  lend  them  a  peculiar  interest. 
It  was  Herbert  who,  at  great  personal  risk,  carried  over  to  Holland  the 
invitation  from  the  confederates  to  William,  and  it  was  he  who  commanded 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  invasion  of  England.  Burnet  would  have  us  beheve 
that  nothing  but  this  command  would  content  Herbert.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  this  volume  is  one  which  gives  rather  a  different 
complexion  to  the  affair.  This  is  a  challenge  written  by  William 
Constable,  afterwards  Viscount  Dunbar,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
to  meet  Herbert  at  Ostend.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  written 
in  1719  by  George  Clarke,  the  judge -advocate  and  secretary  at  war, 
which  states  that  *  upon  receipt  of  this  challenge,  which  the  Admirall 
accepted,  he  made  some  difficulty  about  takeing  the  Prince's  commission, 
pretending  to  have  scruples  about  the  oathes  required  to  be  taken  with 
the  said  commission  ;  and  Mynheer  Dyckvelt  and  severall  more  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  Prince  to  persuade  him  to  accept  this  commission  and  satisfie 
his  doubts  :  among  others  he  told  me  that  Dr.  Burnet  did  visit  him  upon 
this  occasion.'  After  waiting  for  a  time  and  hearing  nothing  more  from 
Dartmouth  or  Constable,  Herbert  *  resolved  to  take  the  commission  and 
oathes  ;  and,  haveing  done  so,  waited  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
shewd  him  this  letter,  telling  his  Highnesse  that  this  was  the  real 
scruple  why  he  did  not  sooner  accept  the  commission.  .  .  .  The  Prince 
bid  the  Admirall  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  told  him  he  should 
meet  Lord  Dartmouth  at  sea.' 

The  letters  require  no  comment.  Burnet's  rather  obsequious  tone 
and  his  elephantine  banter  on  his  correspondent's  badness  contrast  un- 
pleasantly with  his  ill-humoured  sketch  of  Herbert  in  the  *  History  of  his 
own  Time.'  *  The  managing  him  was  in  great  measure  put  on  me, 
and  it  was  no  easy  thing  ; '  and  very  likely  he  found  letter-writing  in  the 
excitement  of  the  invasion  an  irksome  duty.  That  Russell  should  hold 
the  office  of  English  secretary  to  his  highness  was  perhaps  the  penalty  of 
his  position,  but  that  so  poor  a  scholar  should  have  attempted  to  do  his 
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office  in  person  is  ludicrous  enough  to  modern  ideas.  He  wrote  like  a 
schoolboy  and  spelt  worse  ;  but  a  httle  laxity  in  the  style  and  orthography 
of  official  documents  was  not  an  unpardonable  offence  in  that  age. 

The  document  which  heads  the  following  series  was  intended  to  be 
used  with  effect,  should  Herbert  have  come  in  contact  with  the  king's 
ships.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  as  it  sailed  down  channel,  with  the  object  of  being  the  first  to  meet 
the  English  fleet  if  it  should  overtake  him.  The  warrant  for  the  disposal 
of  James  in  the  event  of  his  capture  forms  a  fitting  close  to  this  scene  of 
the  revolution.  E.  Maunde  Thompson. 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Officers  and  Seamen  of  the  English  Fleet. 

Gentlemen  and  Feiends, 

Our  Right  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Admirall  Herbert  is  fully 
instructed  by  Us,  and  therefore  We  expect  that  you  will  give  an  entire 
credit  to  every  thing  that  he  shall  say  to  you  in  Our  name.  We  have 
prepared  a  declaration  containing  the  reasons  that  induce  Us  to  undertake 
the  present  Expedition,  in  which  We  have  no  other  designe  but  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the  Restoring  of  the  Lawes  and 
Liberties  of  England.  The  totall  ruine  of  your  Religion  being  as  much 
designed  by  the  Papists  in  England,  as  it  is  already  accomplished  in 
France ;  and  it  will  as  certainly  be  effected  if  they  are  able  to  prevaile  at 
this  time. 

Wee  cannot  beleeve  but  that  you  must  be  already  sensible  that  you  are 
only  made  use  of  as  Instruments  to  bring  both  your  selves  and  your 
Country  under  Popery  and  Slavery,  by  the  meanes  both  of  the  Yrish  and 
the  Forreigners  who  are  preparing  to  compleat  your  destruction :  And 
therefore  Wee  hope  that  God  will  put  it  in  your  hearts  at  this  time  to 
redeeme  your  selves,  your  Countrey,  and  your  Religion  from  all  those 
miseries. 

This  in  all  humane  appearance  can  only  be  done  by  your  coming  now 
to  assiste  Us,  who  are  labouring  for  your  deliverance.  And  Wee  doe 
assure  you  that  Wee  will  be  ever  mindefull  of  the  Services  that  you  shall 
now  doe  Us  :  And  Wee  promis  to  you  that  Wee  will  place  particular 
marks  of  Our  favour  on  all  those  who  will  upon  this  occasion  deserve 
well  of  Us  and  of  the  Nation. 

Wee  are  with  all  Sincerity 

your  truely  welwishing 

and  affectionnate  Friend, 

G.  Prince  d'Oeange. 
Given   at    our    Court    at 
Dieren  the  29th  day  of 
September,  1688. 
Addressed :  To    all    Commanders    of    Ships 
and  all  Seamen  that  are  now 
imployed  in  The  English  Fleet. 

Burnet  to  Herbert, 

Noble  Sir, — As  bad  a  man  as  you  are,  a  man  can  not  hold  being 
extreamly  concerned  for  you,  which  has  been  so  sensible  to  some  that 
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f 
even  the  great  and  generall  concern  for  the  whole  busines  has  not  been 

able  to  swallow  it  up.  You  have  put  us  out  of  a  great  pain,  for,  after  the 
apprehensions  into  which  these  storms  had  put  us,  the  good  newes  of 
your  being  all  safe  and  well  is  to  us  that  which  a  Victory  had  been  if  you 
had  had  a  happier  season.  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  got  to  be  clean 
and  sweet,  and  that  if  my  Cosen  Johnstoune  has  not  had  his  share  in  the 
storm,  yet  he  will  come  in  time  to  be  a  witnes  to  the  Glory  that  I  hope 
stales  for  you ;  and  after  all  I  hope  you  feel  sometimes  somewhat  within 
telling  you  that  perhaps  your  own  leud  life  has  contributed  more  to  stop 
your  voyage  then  either  Albeville's  masses  or  his  praiers.  And  if  you 
would'  but  grow  a  little  better,  if  you  are  not  passt  that,  you  might  hope 
that  all  things  would  goe  better  with  you.  No  doubt  you  have  the 
last  newes  from  England  of  the  King's  sending  for  the  Bishops  (the 
Archbp.  was  sick  and  London  was  in  the  countrey) ;  he  confessed  passt 
errours  to  them  and  desired  their  advices  how  to  setle  the  Nation,  and 
that  they  would  now  show  their  loyalty.  Their  answer  was  Generall  and 
cold,  only  Bath  and  Wells  told  him  that  their  were  5  things  the  Nation 
could  not  bear,  1.  the  putting  Papists  in  Imployments,  2.  the  Dispen- 
cing  power,  3.  the  Ecclesiasticall  Commission,  4.  the  turning  out  of 
the  Magdalen  CoUedge  men,  and  5.  the  regulating  the  Corporations. 
The  King  seemed  to  yeeld  up  all  to  them  except  the  Dispencing  power, 
which  he  said  he  would  reserve  to  a  Parliament  to  Judge  of.  He  sent 
them  to  the  Archbp.,  but  they  did  not  come  back  that  night,  and  this  was 
on  Fryday.  This  must  compleat  his  ruine  and  show  the  meannes  of  his 
soul.  Your  Noble  Combattant  is  to  come  and  command  the  Fleet,  and,  if 
S^  R.  Hadduck  will  goe,  Strickland,  as  is  thought,  will  be  recalled,  and 
S^  J.  Berry  will  be  Rere  Admirall;  but  it  is  positively  writ  that  seven 
ships  is  all  that  the  Court  can  pretend  to  be  able  to  set  out,  but  it  is 
beleeved  that  they  can  not  goe  so  farre,  and  that  four  will  be  all  that  they 
can  goe  to.  The  affections  of  the  City  appear  every  day  plainer  and 
plainer,  and  yet  the  King  thinks  fit  to  look  on ;  so  this  must  needs  sinck 
his  own  party  extreamly,  and  I  can  not  think  that  his  softnes  which 
comes  so  late  can  have  any  other  effect  but  to  make  him  cheaper.  I 
will  not  write  you  a  word  of  the  newes  of  Germany,  for  perhaps  you  are, 
as  Mr.  Sidney  is,  out  of  patience  when  you  see  one  look  after  any  other 
newes  but  those  of  England,  the  winds,  and  the  fleet.  I  have  tried,  but 
without  successe,  again  and  again  to  find  out  S''  Rowland  Guinne. 
When  I  can  find  him,  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done  with  him.  This  is 
all  that  I  can  say  at  present,  but  that,  in  spite  of  all  your  leudnes,  I  can 
not  hinder  my  selfe  from  being,  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  possible 
esteem, 

Right  Honorable, 

your  most  humble,  most  faithfull, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 
Tuesday  morning  G.  BuRNET. 

[23  Oct.  1688.] 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Bentinch. 

Au  bord,  le  Vendredi  [2  Nov.]  a  un  eure. 
Je  suis  dans  la  plus  grande  piene  du  monde  que  vous  n'estes  point 
icy ;  le  grand  vent  et  la  mer  si  haute  vous  en  empeschera  sans  doute 
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aujourdhuy.  S'il  y  a  moien  repondes  moy  de  la  mesme  maniere  que 
je  vous  escris,  ou  nous  devons  mestre  pied  a  terre,  et  quandt  la  flote  se 
separera  de  nous,  et  comme  vous  et  Eussel  nous  joindres.  Vous  voies  que 
je  tiens  la  course  ou  West,  et  passerons  j'espere  demain  le  pas  de  Calais. 
Vous  ne  sauries  croire  mon  impatience  d'avoir  de  vos  nouvelles.         G. 

Si  vous  ne  pouves  escrire,  faite  moy  repondre  par  I'Ad.  Herbert. 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Herbert. 
(In  Kussell's  hand.) 

By  Advice  of  the  Pilots,  I  resolve  too  Land  most  of  my  forces  In 
Dartmouth,  the  Kest  in  torr  Bay.  You  are  required,  with  the  ships  of 
ware  under  your  Command,  to  govern  your  self  as  you  shall  Judg  best,  to 
prevent  the  English  fleett  from  molesting  me,  in  eather  of  the  places,  in 
my  Landing,  and  so  soone  as  my  forces  are  safe  on  shoure,  I  will  take 
care  that  a  bote  of  advice  be  sent  to  you,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be 
y'^  warrant.     Geving  under  my  hand  this  14  [4th]  day  of  9ber  1688. 

G.  Pkince  d'Oeange. 

from  on  bord 
the  Brill. 

For  Admarall  Herbert 
on  Bord  the  Ley- 
don  frigitt. 

Bussell  to  Herbert. 

SiE, — The  Prince  has  Eecived  yr.  letter  with  y®  Advice  about  y® 
English  fleet,  but  Mr.  Gilbert  Is  posetive  that  with  this  wind  y«  see  is  to 
greatt  for  y®  fleat  to  goe  to  Exmouth  and  therfore  his  Hig^^  contineus 
his  Eesolution  for  Dartmuth  and  torr  bay. 

I  am  with  all  my  heart  y^^ 
E.  Russell, 
9ber  y«  4  of  9ber,  1688.  Secretaire  Anglois 

de  son  Altesse.' 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Herbert. 

Au  Camp  de  Torbay  cef^  de  Nov.  1688. 
Nous  avons  heureusement  commence  a  mestre  pied  a  terre  icy  hier  au 
soir,  et  j'espere  que  le  tout  sera  debarque  ce  soir.  Je  m'en  vai  marcher 
avec  rinfanterie  vers  Exeter,  et  la  Cavallerie  me  suivra.  J'ay  ordonne 
au  Vesseaus  de  Bagage  d'entrer  dans  Exmouth  avec  les  petittes  fregattes 
que  nous  avons  eu  avec  nous  pour  leur  seurete.  Je  faits  auter  le  plus 
gros  bagage  des  flutes  qui  tirent  le  plus  d'eau  pour  les  embarque  dans  les 
petits  batiments,  aflin  qu'ils  puissent  monter  la  Riviere  plus  aisement,  au 
moins  les  pilotes  nous  asseurent  qu'ils  le  peuvent :  mais  je  croi  qu'ils 
auront  bien  affaire  deus  ou  trois  jours  avendt  qu'ils  n'y  pouront  tous 
entrer  ou  sortir  de  cette  Baye  ;  ainsi  il  sera  necessaire  que  vous  resties 
icy  aus  environs  avec  la  flote  pour  les  couvrir  si  la  Flote  Angloise  venoit, 
dont  je  n'ay  point  de  nouvelles.  Peut  estre  que  vous  en  aures,  ce  que 
je  vous  prie  de  me  faire  savoir  vos  sentiments  de  quelle  maniere  je  poures 

>  The  title  is  written  by  Bentinck,  who  has  also  added  a  postscript. 
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ranvoye  en  Hollande  tous  les  batiments  qui  nous  ont  servi  de  transport, 
quandt  ils  seront  tous  decharges,  et  que  faire  avec  la  Flote.  II  faudra 
que  vous  envoyes  en  un  ou  deus  petitte  fregattes  les  Reg*^  de  Hagedorn  et 
Fagel  en  la  Riviere  d'Exmouth,  affin  que  je  lesfasse  venir  aussi  a  Exeter. 
Je  suis  tousjours  a  vous  G.  Prince  d'Oeange. 

Nous  manquons  encore  quelque  flute,  mais  je  ne  vous  puis  dire 
positivement  combien.  Je  crains  qu'ils  sont  pris.  Si  vous  en  aves  des 
nouvelles,  faite  le  moy  savoir. 

Je  vous  envoye  des  flutes  et  petits  batiments  pour  le  transport  des  deus 
Reg*«  de  Hagedorn  et  Fagel. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

A  Exeter  ce  i§  de  Nov.  1688,  au  matin. 

Je  suis  arrive  icy  hier  au  soir  avec  grand  acclamation  du  peuple,  mais 
point  de  Gentilshommes  me  sont  encore  venu  trouve,  n'y  le  Clerge,  n'y 
le  Maire  de  cette  ville.  Je  suis  d'intention  de  ranvoyer  en  Hollande  tous 
les  vesseaus  qui  ont  servi  de  transport  dabordt  que  rArtillierie  et  Bagage 
seront  mis  a  terre,  a  quoy  Ton  travallie.  Mais  les  dits  vesseaus  ne 
pouront  estre  ranvoyes  sans  estre  escorte  de  toutte  la  Flote,  si  long  temps 
que  celle  d'Angleterre  est  en  mer,  lequel  aussi  je  suis  resolu  de  ranvoye 
en  Hollande.  Et  comme  vous  souhaites  en  tel  cas  de  venir  aupres  de 
moy,  j'en  suis  tres  content,  et  je  croi  qu'il  seroit  bon  que  vous  venies 
me  trouver  icy  le  plus  tost  que  vous  poures,  et  que  vous  amenies  avec  vous 
I'Admirall  Everse  afiin  de  concerter  ensemble  pour  luy  donner  ces 
instructions  pour  retourner  avec  la  Flote  et  tous  les  vesseaus  de  Trans- 
port le  plus  tost  qu'il  sera  possible.  Si  vous  aves  nouvelle  que  la  Flote 
Angloise  a  passer  I'estroit  entre  Calais  et  Dovres,  je  scai  bien  que  vous  ne 
poures  point  venir  ;  mais  en  ce  cas  la  vous  pouries  concerter  avec  Everse 
et  les  autres  Admirauls  quels  instructions  je  leur  poures  envoye  pour  leur 
retour. 

Je  suis  informe  que  les  sept  fregates  ne  sont  point  encore  tous  entre  en 
la  Riviere  d'Exmouth.  J'envoye  ordre  a  ceus  qui  ne  sont  point  de  vous 
aller  joindre.  Si  vous  pouries  detache  quelque  Fregattes  pour  aller  contre 
les  armateurs  Francois  et  leur  donner  ordre  ou  retrouver  la  Flote,  je  croi 
qu'il  ne  seroit  pas  movais.  Mais  vous  saves  mieux  que  moy  ce  que  vous 
pouves  faire  en  cela. 

Je  suis  tousjours  entierement  a  vous  G.  Peince  d'Oeange. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

A  Exeter  ce  i|  Novemb.  1688. 
Le  Cap*  Sum  qui  devoit  vous  porter  la  lettre  icy  jointe,  ayent  eu  son 
mas  de  rompu  du  petit  batiment  ou  il  estoit  pour  vous  aller  joindre, 
m'a  raporte  la  lettre  hier  au  soir  a  peu  pres  en  mesme  temps  que  je  receu 
vos  depesches  du  ^%  de  Torbay.  Et  puis  que  vous  estes  d'opinion  que 
le  mellieur  service  que  vous  poures  rendre  c'est  d'aller  chercher  la  flote 
Angloise  pour  I'obliger  a  rentrer  en  la  Riviere  ou  en  quel  autre  Port,  je 
suis  content  que  vous  le  fassies  le  plus  tost  que  vous  le  poures ;  et 
d'autent  plus  a  cause  des  nouvelles  que  nous  avons  eu,  dont  Mr.  Russel 
vous  escrira  les  particularites.     Ainsi  je  crois  qu'en  vous  aprochent  de  la 
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flote  Angloise  vous  luy  pouries  donner  le  salut  ordinaire  que  la  flote 
d'Hollande  est  accoutume  de  donner  en  temps  de  Paix  a  celle  d'Angleterre, 
et  tacher  ainsi  a  venir  a  un  pourparler.  Mais  si  elle  n'y  veut  point  entendre, 
vous  saves  ce  que  vous  aves  affaire,  et  qu'il  faudra  user  de  force.  Au 
reste,  je  laisse  toute  I'affaire  a  vostre  conduite,  estant  impossible  de  donner 
des  ordres  precis  en  une  telle  affaire. 

Quandt  vous  aures  fait  retire  la  flote  Angloise  ou  qu'elle  soit  en  un 
lieu  ou  elle  ne  puisse  faire  du  mal,  il  faut  que  vous  en  advertisses  inces- 
sament  le  L*.  Ad.  Willem  Bastianse  affin  qu'il  puisse  ramener  en  HoUande 
le  plustost  qu'il  sera  possible  les  vesseaus  qui  ont  servi  de  transport.  Je 
croi  que  quelques  unes  des  sept  fregattes  vous  auront  este  joindre,  les 
quels  vous  luy  poures  ranvoye,  et  tels  autres  que  vous  jugeres  que  le  dit 
L*.  Ad.  W.  Bastianse  aura  besoin  pour  convoyer  en  seurete  en  HoUande 
les  vesseaus  de  transport.  Et  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  Flote,  quandt  vous 
aures  fait  retire  celle  d'Angleterre,  il  faudra  aussi  qu'elle  retourne  en 
HoUande.  Et  pour  cett  effet  je  joins  icy  un  Acte  pour  le  L*.  Ad.  Everse 
pour  la  conduire,  que  vous  luy  donneres  quandt  vous  quitteres  la  flote.  Je 
ne  scai  si  vous  jugeres  que  je  dois  garder  en  ce  Paiis  pour  cette  hyver 
quelques  unes  des  fregates.  En  ce  cas  la  il  faudroit  les  mainer  avec  vous 
quandt  vous  vous  separeres  de  la  flote.  J'attenderes  avec  impatience  de 
vos  nouvelles,  et  suis  tousjours  entierement  a  vous 

G.  Peince  d'Orange. 

Bussell  to  Herbert. 

Deaee  Admarall, — I  Eecived  y^  too  Letters,  but  till  now  could  not 
have  any  oppertunety  of  answaring  them.  You  Desier  an  account  of  y® 
Condition  of  our  Affaires.  Wee  are  heare  in  good  Condition  and  the 
Common  pepell  show  a  greatt  desier  too  serve  In  y®  Cause  wee  Espouse. 
Heare  came  to  ous  Saturday  night  Lord  Colchester,  tom  Wharton,  Ed. 
Eussell,  Jepson  Godfifrey,  and  som  six  others  whou  brings  ous  the  god 
news  that  all  pepell  are  of  our  side,  and  the  ffleatt  espetialy.  8  Cap*^  was 
resolved  to  salute  my  Lord  Dartmouth  and  come  over  to  ous ;  the  names 
Berrey,  Deane,  Hastings,  Admarall,  Churchill,  Ayelmer,  Shovell,  Bartly ; 
as  many  more  as  makes  up  y^  number  eight  twos  wished  wee  had  mett 
them.  Tis  thought  of  no  small  consequence  to  y^  suckses  of  our  Affaires 
y*  y^  English  ffleate  be  forced  in  to  port,  least,  when  y^  Dutch  ffleat  be 
returned  home,  y®  K.  may  call  over  considerable  numbers  of  y®  firench 
troops.  This  amoung  ous  makes  itt  appeare  Eesonable  that  y^  English 
ffleat  should  Reseave  som  mortefication,  but  the  Prince  Judges  all  this 
ought  to  be  left  to  your  Discretion.  I  am  a  litell  unesey  that  your  provi- 
sion is  so  scarce ;  i  could  be  glad  a  squadron  coud  be  left  to  cruse,  pro- 
vided the  ffleat  gos  in.  The  flybots  that  are  in  Exmouth  will  be  redey 
too  sayle  when  you  approve  off  itt,  w*'^  I  supose  will  be  aftur  you  have  a 
tru  Information  of  y®  ffleatt.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  uppon  this 
busines.  Now  Relating  to  our  selves,  you  belive  i  doe  not  only  wish  but 
pray  for  y^  good  suckses  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  Pray  do  me  y® 
Justis  to  belive  that  I  am  with  all  sincerety,  Deare  Admarall, 

Y^^  whUst 

Exeter  y«  13  of  E.   RusSELL. 

9ber,  1688. 
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I  proposed  to  y®  P.  that  2  men  should  be  taken  out  of  each  transport- 
ing vessell  and  Distributed  abord  y^  ffleatt ;  but  his  Hig*^  says  he  cannot 
force  any  of  thes  men.     I  wish  y"  was  better  mand. 

Burnet  to  Herbert. 

Noble  Sir, — You  are  a  strange  bad  man  and  nothing  can  mend  you. 
Neither  storms  nor  our  happy  passage  can  Reform  you ;  but  yet,  after  all, 
one  can  not  hold  having  a  most  particular  high  value  for  you,  tho  you 
have  some  reason  to  accuse  me  for  not  writting.  But  the  first  two  daies 
one  had  so  much  to  doe  that,  to  say  truth,  I  never  minded  it,  and  then  I 
understood  that  you  had  orders  to  sail ;  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
omission.  Our  numbers  grow  upon  us  every  day.  The  Gentry  of  the 
Countrey  were  a  little  backward  at  first,  but  now  they  come  in  apace  ;  and, 
if  the  newes  that  wee  have  of  the  Intentions  of  the  Army  did  not  make 
levies  here  lesse  necessary,  it  were  easy  to  raise  a  great  body  of  foot ; 
but  this  Countrey  wants  horse  extreamly,  and  wee  stick  here  for  want  of 
carriages.  For  tho  wee  are  much  called  to  come  nearer  the  King's  forces, 
yet  I  doe  not  see  how  soon  wee  can  march ;  but  it  will  be,  I  hope,  by  the 
midle  of  the  next  week  at  furthest.  Wee  had  swallowed  doune  in  our 
hopes  three  of  the  King's  best  Regiments  which  were  very  near  us  ;  but 
the  Confusion  of  the  night  and  S^  Fran.  Comptons  want  of  head  or 
heart,  together  with  the  vigour  of  some  Popish  Officers  among  them,  put 
all  in  so  much  disorder  that  the  greater  part,  after  they  had  marched 
above  60  miles  to  come  and  join  us,  wheeled  about.  Yet  Lanstoun 
brought  of  the  D.  St.  Albans  Regiment  entire,  50  horse  of  Comptons, 
and  above  an  100  of  Cornbury's  Dragoons  came  in  likewise,  and  yesterday 
wee  heard  that  Capt.  Kirk  was  marching  with  an  100  horse.  Cherry  ^  is 
just  now  gone  to  Plimouth,  upon  an  advice  that  wee  had  yesterday  that 
it  will  be  delivered  to  us,  and  that  the  E.  of  Huntingtoune  can  not  be 
suffered  to  come  within  the  fort  but  is  forced  to  lie  in  the  Toune.  Wee 
begin  to  work  a  litle  on  the  Clergy,  for  they  are  now  promoting  a  Petition 
for  a  Free  Parliament,  w^^  is  understood  by  all  to  be  a  Declaring  for  us. 
In  short,  every  thing  goes  as  well  as  our  hearts  can  wish.  I  am  called  on 
to  make  an  end,  so  that  I  can  adde  no  more,  but  that,  in  spite  of  your  ill 
qualities,  the  few  good  ones  that  you  have  determine  me  to  be  for  ever,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most 

obedient  servant, 

G.  Burnet. 

Fryday,  the  16  Nov'. 

Wee  now  know  that  if  wee  had  landed  at  Portsmouth  it  had  been 
certainly  delivered  to  us. 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Herbert. 

A  Exeter,  ce  ||  de  Nov.  1688,  au  matin. 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  vostre  lettre  de  hier  de  Torbay.  Je  suis  bien 
marry  que  le  vent  contraire  vous  oblige  d'y  rester.  Je  ne  croi  pas  que 
L*.  Adm.  W.  Bastianse  sera  prest  de  pouvoir  vous  suivre  en  deus  ou  trois 

*  i.e.  Eussell. 
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jours,  ainsi,  si  le  vendt  vous  est  favorable  avendt  ce  temps  la,  il  faudra 
faire  comme  vous  dites  et  laisse  ces  petits  fregates  pour  escorter  les 
vesseaus  de  transport,  qui  asseurement  sont  suffisens  pour  les  Capers.^ 
Je  joins  icy  les  noms  des  fregattes  que  je  croi  les  plus  utiles  pour  rester 
icy  cet  hyver.  Si  vous  y  voules  change  quelque  chose,  je  le  laisse  a  vous. 
Depuis  ma  derniere  j'ay  eu  des  nouvelles  de  M^  Bathe,  qui  promest  de  tenir 
parole.  M^  Russel  Test  alle  trouverhier;  ainsi  j'espere  d'estre  asseure 
de  Plymouth  en  deus  ou  trois  jours ;  de  quoy  je  vous  advertires  affin  que 
vous  y  puissies  faire  entrer  les  fregattes  quandt  vous  le  jugeres  a  propos, 
ou  dans  Dartmouth,  si  cela  manquoit.  J'approuve  fort  le  serment  que 
vous  aves  projette.  Et  vous  la  poures  faire  prendre  ainsi  a  ceus  qui  vous 
viendront  joindre. 

Je  ne  croi  pas  qu'il  y  aura  quelque  mouvement  dans  le  Nord  si  long 
temps  que  nous  ne  serons  pas  plus  pres  de  Londres.  J'espere  de  com- 
mencer  a  marcher  d'icy  Mardi,  et  vous  advertires  de  ce  qui  se  passe  le 
plus  souvent  que  je  poures.     Je  suis  tousjours  entierement  a  vous, 

G.  Peince  d'Oeangb. 

J'ay  fait  escrire  en  HoUande  ce  qui  pouroit  estre  de  besoin  aus 
fregates  qui  resteront  icy.  G. 


Bentinck  to  Herbert. 


Crokehorne  ce         ^^' 


26  Nov. 

MoNSiEUE, — Je  nay  que  faire  de  vous  repondre  a  ce  que  vous  mes- 
crivez  touchant  la  flotte,  puis  que  vous  verrez  par  la  lettre  de  son  altesse 
mesme  jusques  ou  il  approuve  vostre  sentiment.  Je  continueray  seule- 
ment  a  vous  mander  ce  qui  ce  passe  ici,  ce  qui  apparemment  vous  donnera 
de  la  satisfaction.  II  i  a  trois  jours  que  nous  receumes  nouvelles  que 
beaucoup  de  nos  amis  seroit  bien  aise  de  venir  a  nous  ici  si  son  altesse 
pouvoit  envoyer  des  trouppes  assez  prez  pour  quils  le  pussent  faire  avec 
quelque  sorte  de  seurete,  surquoy  son  Altesse  me  detacha  de  larmee  avec 
douse  cent  chevaus  et  Dragons  pour  aller  a  quelques  milles  de  Warminster 
pour  leur  donner  I'occasion.  En  men  allant  je  rencontray  le  Ducq  de 
Grafton,  My  Lord  Churchill,  Coll.  Berckley  et  plusieurs  autres  officiers 
qui  venoit  de  Salsbury,  qui  me  dirent  que  le  Prince  de  Dennemarck 
suivroit  le  lendemain.  Je  continuay  ma  marche  toutte  la  nuit  et 
j'arrivay  le  lendemain,  qui  estoit  hier,  devant  midi  a  Scherborne,  ou  je 
fus  bien  estonn^  dapprendre  par  plusieurs  officiers  et  soldats  que  non 
seulement  les  trouppes  qui  estoit  a  Warminster,  mais  le  Roy  et  toutte  son 
armee  avoit  repris  la  routte  de  Londres  avec  une  tres  grande  precipitation 
et  une  tres  grande  consternation  parmi  tous  les  C.  Romains.  Les  trouppes 
ont  ordre  de  marcher  jusques  a  Kingston,  ou  ils  recevront  [?  resteront] .  Je 
croy  que  j'oserois  bien  vous  repondre  que  des  que  My  Lort  Bath  recevra 
cette  nouvelle,  que  Plymouth  sera  a  nous.  Je  suis  revenu  cette  apres  din^e 
et  j'ay  treuve  grand  nombre  de  gens  arrivez  des  trouppes  du  Roy.  Le  Coll. 
Trelani  est  venu  avec  tous  les  Officiers  de  son  Regiment,  la  pluspart  des 
Officiers  de  celui  de  Canon,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  que  je  ne  saurois  encore 

*  Dutch  Kaper,  a  privateer. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  M  M 
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vous  nommer.    Le  Prince  de  Dennemarck  a  manque  de  ce  sauver  parceque 
le  Roy  le  vint  prendre  pour  aller  a  Londre  dans  le  temps  quil  alloit  monter 
a  cheval  pour  sen  venir.     Cependant  son  Escuyer  est  venu  ici  avec  ces 
chevaus,  ce  qui  decouvrira  apparemment  son  dessein  .  .  . 
Je  vous  prie  destre  asseure  que  je  suis  de  tout  mon  coeur, 

Monsieur, 

Vostre  tres  humble  et 
tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

W.  Bentinck. 

Burnet  to  Herbert. 

Sir, — I  wrote  you  a  second  Letter  before  I  left  Exeter,  which  I  gave 
to  one  that  called  himselfe  your  servant,  but  he  brought  it  back  to  me  to 
Crookhorn  and  said  that  you  were  under  sail  before  he  could  find  you. 
So  all  the  last  newes  from  Exeter  were  losst.  Mr.  Seimour,  S"*  W"^ 
Portman,  and  all  the  chieflfe  men  of  the  Countrey  came  in  and  were  all 
extream  hearty.  There  wee  began  to  signe  the  Association  of  which  I 
send  you  a  Copy.  Wee  left  the  greatest  part  of  our  Cannon  and  heavy 
baggage  at  Exeter,  where  Mr.  Seimour  staies  as  Governour  for  the  Civill 
part  and  Gibson  for  the  Military.  The  E.  of  Bath  has  at  last  declared 
with  the  whole  garrison  of  Plymouth,  where  the  E.  of  Huntington  is 
prisoner,  who  in  great  wrath  threatens  the  E.  of  Bath  that  he  will  bring 
his  Habeas  Corpus  against  him.  The  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  is  gone  with 
a  Regiment  of  horse,  another  of  foot,  and  Dragoons  to  possesse  Bristol! 
and  Glocester,  where  there  are  none  but  Militias,  and  from  both  the 
Prince  has  such  messages  that  I  believe  wee  shall  have  them  very  cheap 
and  perhaps  the  D.  of  Beaufort  in  to  the  bargain;  and  E.  Shrewsbury 
hopes  to  come  and  join  the  Prince  at  Oxford,  for  wee  must  take  that  road 
both  because  the  Salisbury  road  is  quite  wasted  by  the  King's  Army 
marching  backward  and  forward  in  it,  and  likewise  to  join  a  great  body 
of  horse  that  comes  from  the  North  commanded  by  the  E.  of  Devonshire, 
the  E.  of  Derby,  and  the  L.  Delamere,  who  were,  when  wee  heard  last 
from  them  by  an  Expresse,  about  2000  strong,  but  are  now,  as  wee  hear, 
6,000  strong.  The  King  was  mighty  struck  when  he  found  that  the  D. 
of  Grafton  and  the  L.  Churchill  had  left  him;  and  next  day  Prince 
George  and  the  D.  of  Ormond  also  left  him;  and,  after,  wee  were  in 
great  pain,  having  no  newes  of  him  for  four  dales.  Wee  had  the  well- 
come  account  last  night  of  his  being  got  to  Stiaftsbury.  So  he  dines 
today  with  the  Prince  at  the  Earle  of  BristoUs,  where  wee  have  been 
these  two  dales,  the  L.  Bristoll  having  met  us  as  wee  came  into  the 
County  with  a  body  of  all  the  Eminent  men  in  it.  Coll.  Strangewaies, 
S^  Jo.  Morton,  and  20  more,  who  are  now  sitting  for  raising  both  a 
force  and  a  present  in  money  to  the  Prince.  Coll.  Trelawny,  L.  Coll. 
Churchill,  and  almost  all  their  officers  are  come  in,  and  a  great  many 
both  of  Trelawny's  Regiment  and  Kirks,  but  unhappily  poor  Kirk  him- 
selfe was  taken,  but  it  was  only  on  suspition,  for  as  yet  they  have  no 
proof  against  him.  If  the  King  had  not  taken  the  allarme  of  Churchills 
going  away  so  hot  that  he  presently  sent  for  all  the  forces  that  lay  at 
Warminster  under  Kirks  command,  wee  had  got  all  that  body  of  6  or  7 
battaillons;  but  the  as  soon  as  L.  Churchill  sent  us  word  Mr.  Ben- 
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think  marched  all  night  with  400  horse  and  800  dragoons  to  assist  our 
friends  in  case  of  any  resistance,  yet  they  had  marched  away  long  before, 
and  the  King  went  up  to  London  in  all  the  confusion  that  was  possible. 
He  is  very  ill  in  his  health  and  bleeds  upon  every  occasion  at  the  nose 
and  much  purulent  matter  comes  out,  so  that  it  is  generally  thought  his 
person  is  in  as  ill  a  state  as  his  affairs  are.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  D. 
of  Grafton's  Eegiment  when  he  set  E.  Litchfield  at  their  head,  that  he 
would  defend  the  Prot.  Eeligion  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Wee  have 
every  day  many  straglers  dropping  in  to  us.  This  is  all  I  can  now  tell 
you,  only  Frank  Russell  and  Mr.  Jepson  that  found  me  writting  to  you 
give  you  their  most  humble  service.  Wee  remember  you  very  often,  but 
no  man  with  a  more  particular  esteem  then. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

G.  Burnet. 

Sherborn, 
Thursday  the 
29th  November. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Sir, — I  doe  not  know  whither  this  shall  have  better  luck  then  my 
two  last  had,  which  were  both  brought  back  to  me  and  so  were  destroied 
by  me.  For  it  was  said  that  you  were  under  sail,  so  that  no  letters  could 
come  to  you.  This  I  only  say  to  you  to  excuse  your  not  hearing  from 
me,  for  tho  upon  all  other  occasions  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter  from 
me  could  not  deserve  an  Apology,  yet  at  this  time,  since  perhaps  what  I 
write  might  have  given  you  some  aggreeable  entertainment,  I  would  have 
you  believe  that  it  was  not  my  fault  but  my  misfortune  that  denied  me 
the  pleasure  of  serving  you,  which,  bad  as  you  are,  I  can  not  deny  to  be 
very  great. 

Wee  have  had  hitherto  as  prosperous  a  march  as  wee  could  have 
wisht  for.  Not  one  ill  accident  has  befallen  us.  The  Gentry  of  all  the 
Counties  thro  which  wee  have  marched  have  come  in  almost  all  of  them, 
and  both  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  they  have  undertaken  both  to  levy 
some  Eegiments  and  to  raise  money.  The  coming  of  the  D.  of  Grafton 
and  the  L.  Churchill  did  so  disorder  the  king  that  he  presently  retired 
back  from  Salisbury  in  a  great  consternation.  The  Pr.  of  Denmark  and 
the  D.  of  Ormonds  leaving  him  at  Andover  was  a  new  mortification,  and 
they  were  4  dales  gone  before  wee  had  any  newes  of  them,  which 
troubled  us  not  a  little  ;  but  they  went  up  the  London  road  and  so 
fetched  a  great  compasse  and  at  last  they  joined  us  at  the  Earle  of 
BristoUs  at  Sherborn.  The  Princesse  of  Denmark  left  the  Cockpit  the 
same  night  that  the  Pr.  left  the  King,  and  she  walked  afoot  in  slippers  to 
the  Bp.  of  Londons  house,  who  conveied  her  first  to  Copthall  and  then  to 
the  North  where  she  is  at  present ;  but  wee  are  put  in  hope  that  the 
force  which  received  her  is  moving  towards  us  and  that  she  may  join  us 
in  three  or  four  dales.  All  this  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  already  in 
the  Publike  newes,  and  therefore  I  only  name  it,  as  I  will  doe  Glocesters 
declaring  for  us  and  their  taking  L.  Lovelace  out  of  prison  and  making 
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him  their  Governour,  and  the  E.  of  Shrewsbury's  being  sent  to  Bristol! 
with  some  troops  and  his  being  received  there  with  all  possible  joy.     No 
doubt  you  have  heard  of  L.  Delameres  rising  in  the  North,  who  with  a 
Regiment  of  400  horse,  after  a  march  of  about  200  mile,  came  hither  two 
dales  agoe  and  joined  the  Prince.     The  D.  of  Beaufort  has  abandoned  the 
post  he  had  given  him  to  keep,  so  all  these  counties  have  declared  for  the 
Prince.     The  King  upon  all  this  called  a  Councill  of  all  the  Peers  about 
Toune,  and  told  them  that,  since  he  found  that  a  Parliament  was  the 
Generall  desire  of  all  his  people,  he  was  resolved  to  call  one,  but  he 
desired  their  opinion  of  the  way  to  make  it  effectuall.     So  they  advised  a 
treaty  with  the  Prince ;  upon  which  M.  Halifax,  L.  Nottinghame,  and 
L.  Godolphin  were  named.     The  two  first  seem  very  little  fond  of  the 
Imployment  and  say  that  it  was  put  on  them  by  their  Enemies.     A 
Trumpeter  was  sent  to  the  Prince  demanding  passeports  for  them,  who 
was  kept  two  nights  before  he  had  his  dispatch ;  for  the  Prince  sent  for 
the  Nobility  and  communicated  the  matter  to  them  before  he  granted  it. 
But  the  Commissioners  came  to  Andover  while  he  was  at  Salisbury  ;  yet 
he  sent  them  to   a  place  within  3  mile  of  this,  and  so  he  gave  them 
Audience  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  severall  of  the  Nobility.     They 
brought  him  a  letter  from  the  King  containing  some  kind  expressions, 
such  as  that  he  was  the  Kings  Son  in  Law,  so  he  was  considered  by  him 
as  a  Son.      Their  Instructions  were  generall,  that,  since  the  Prince 
referred  all  in  his  Declaration  to  a  free  Parliament,  the  King  wa^ resolved 
to  grant  one  but  desired  that  all  Armies  might  be  kept  at  such  a  distance 
that  a  Parliament  might  be  chosen  and  sit  in  freedome.     The  Prince 
desired  them  to  put  this  in  writting,  which  they  did ;  and  this  night  an 
answer  is  to  be  sent  them  in  writting  to  this  purpose,  that,  in  order  to  the 
holding  a  free  Parliament,  it  is  necessary  that  all  Papists  be  first  turned 
out  of  all  Imployments  both  in  England  and  Ireland  and  both  out  of  the 
Army  and  the  Court,  and  so,  till  this  is  done,  the  Prince  will  hold  on  his 
march.     For  the  true  designe  of  this  treaty  is  to  amuse  the  Nation  and 
to  stop  the  Princes  March  ;  in  which  the  Court  will  be  deceaved,  for  wee 
will  still  goe  on.      The  Commissioners  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
the  Prince,  but  he  declined  it ;  for  he  said  he  was  come  upon  the  busines 
of  the  Nation  and  that  he  had  no  private  concern  of  his  own.     The  two 
first  in  the  Commission  behaved  themselves  so  and  talked  so  freely  to  my 
selfe  and  severall  others  in  a  publike  room,  that  wee  saw  they  were  con- 
demned to  act  a  part  that  was  very  unnaturall  to  them.     In  short,  the 
King  dares  not  trust  his  Army  nor  come  to  meet  us  ;  and  yet  he  must  either 
doe  that  very  suddenly  or  he  must  leave  London,  for  wee  will  be  very  near 
it  within  8  or  10  dales.     I  write  this  at  night,  and  was  not  at  Court  since 
morning,  which  is  almost  two  mile  from  hence ;  so  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
wee  goe  to  London  by  Newbury,  Beading,  and  Maidenhead,  which  is  our 
nearest  way,  or  if  wee  crosse  the  Thames  at  Wallingford  bridge  and  so 
fall  in  to  the  Oxford  road ;  for  that  was  then  under  consultation  and  not 
then  resolved  on.     Wee  heard  that  the  King,  upon  our  advancing  hither, 
had  called  back  2000  of  his  rear  that  lay  at  Beading,  which  made  us 
incline  to  that  road ;  but  an  advice  came  this  morning  that  500  horse  and 
Dragoons  of  the  Kings  were  come  back  to  Beading,  which  put  them  upon 
new  Councills.     And,  by  all  that  wee  hear,  the  Kings  Army  is  so  httle 
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affectionate  to  him  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  fancy  that  he  will  venture 
with  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  know  what  else  is  left  him.  Thus  I 
have  given  you  a  long  account  of  our  affairs,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you ;  and  tho  you  may  have  the  same  things  much 
better  from  other  hands,  yet  at  least  this  will  let  you  know  how  desirous 
I  am  to  doe  every  thing  that  I  can  Imagine  will  be  pleasing  to  you.  You 
have  a  more  melancholy  post  then  wee  have,  tho  with  lesse  fatigue,  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  matter  goe  on  so  well,  the  new  faces  that  wee 
see  every  day,  of  which  the  E.  of  Oxford  was  one  of  the  latest  and  the 
most  Wellcome,  and  the  shifting  of  the  scene  makes  the  trouble  so  Insen- 
sible, tho  wee  have  had  both  bad  way  and  ill  weather,  except  these  last  3 
or  4  dales,  that  I  fancy  the  dull  quiet  in  which  you  live  is  much  more 
uneasy  to  you  then  all  the  march  would  have  been.  I  hope  you  will  still 
be  so  just  as  to  esteem  me  one  of  your  faithfuUest  and  most  humble 
servants.  G.  Buenet. 

Hungerford,  the  9th  of  December, 

1688. 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Herbert. 
(In  a  clerk's  hand.) 

A  Newbery  ce  |g  de  Decembre  1688. 
MoNSiEUE, — Ayant  receu  la  Vostre  du  8®,  je  vous  renvoye  le  Memoire 
qui  y  estoit  joint,  au  quel  j 'ay  adjouste  en  marge  ce  que  j 'ay  eu  a  Vous 
ordonner  sur  chacqu'  article.  Je  n'ay  rien  a  y  adjouster  pour  le  present 
si  ce  n'est  que  par  touts  moyens  vous  devez  tascher  d'endommager  la 
France  et  exercer  contre  eux  les  actes  d'hostilite,  dont  ils  usent  contre 
nous.  Je  voudrois  aussy  que  Ton  pust  faire  croiser  dans  le  Canal  quelque 
Nombre  de  Vaisseaux  capables  de  proteger  la  Flotte  des  Vaisseaux  Mar- 
chands  qui  dans  peu  y  arriveront  de  Hollande  pour  aller  au  Levant,  et 
d'autres  qui  par  la  s'y  en  retournent.  Au  reste,  s'il  arrive  que  des  Vais- 
seaux ou  des  bastiments  Francois  tombent  entre  vos  mains,  je  desire  que 
vous  fassiez  garder  avec  soing  tous  lesmariniers  qui  se  trouveront  dedans, 
afin  que  Ton  puisse  s'en  servir  en  les  eschangeant  contre  ceux  de  nostre 
Pays  qui  sont  mal  traites  en  France  comme  vous  savez. 

Je  suis.  Monsieur, 

Vostre  tres  affectione 

G.  Peince  d'Oeange. 


Questions  submitted  by  Herbert  (drawn  up  by  a  Dutch  secretary),  with 
the  Prince  of  Ora?ige's  answers  in  the  margin. 

1.  Attaque  tous  les  armateurs  1.  Whether  it  wil  not  be  reson- 
francois,  Et  prendre  tous  les  ves-  able  to  be  instructed  in  relation  to 
seaus  marchands  et  les  mainer  en     the  French. 

Flandre. 

2.  II  faudra  les  prendre  en  ser-  2.  Whether  there  should  not  be 
ment  de  fidelite  pour  moy,  et  vous  a  form  of  oath  prescribed  for  such 
n'aves  qu'a  faire  faire  unformulaire ;  seamen  to  take  as  pretend  to  joyne 
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je  n'ay  pas  le  temps  de  vous  en 
r envoy er  un. 

3.  II  faudra  s'addresser  aus 
Etats  Generaus  ou  a  M^  le  Pen- 
sionaire. 


Ces  Articles  sont  'repondu  par 
ma  lettre  a  I'eguardt  de  ce  qu'ilfy  a 
afaire,. 


or  be   wel   affected  to   the   cause, 
especially  ships  of  war. 

3.  Whether,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary should  happen  after  part- 
ing from  this  place,  an  account 
thereof  should  not  be  given  the 
Pensionary. 

4.  And  whether,  if  ther  shoud 
be  no  great  occasion  for  the  ships 
of  war  left  behinde  and  those  that 
are  fitting  owt,  it  will  not  be  reason- 
able to  stop  their  proceeding. 

5.  Whether  the  fleet  should  not 
make  all  imaginable  speed  to  protect 
the  convoy  from  the  Texel. 

6.  If  the  Fleet  is  designed  to 
stay  long  on  this  coast,  whether  it 
will  not  bee  necessary  to  furnish  the 
Cap*8  with  money  for  farther  vic- 
tualing. 

7.  Whether,  whilest  wee  are 
here,  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to 
know  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  if  he  will 
receive  a  garrison  into  Pleimouth 
or  stand  in  need  of  it. 

8.  Considering  the  charge, 
whether  his  Highnesse  may  not 
thinck  it  reasonable  to  order  the 
Fleet  home. 


J 'en   suis  content  et  donneres 
les  ordres  pour  cett  effet  a  M^  Eoe. 


3.  II  faut  donner  ordre  a  tons 
les  chateaus  et  vesseaus  de  geurre 
de  prendre  et  saisir  tous  les  vesseaus 
des  Francois. 

4.  II  n'ont  qu'a  se  servir  du 
Pavillion  d'Angletere. 


5.  Sur   cecy  je   voudrois   bien 


1.  Whether  it  may  be  reason- 
able to  give  the  same  incouragement 
of  A  months  pay  advance  to  all  the 
ships  companies  that  declare  for 
your  Highnesse  as  is  given  to  land 
soldiers. 

2.  In  that  case  whether  Mr 
Eoe  should  be  ordered  to  observe 
my  directions  inne  sutch  payments 
relating  to  the  fleet. 

3.  Whether  all  the  forts, 
castles,  and  ships  of  war  that 
have  or  may  declare  for  your  High- 
nesse should  have  orders  to  seyze 
on  all  french  ships  they  can  Master ; 

4.  and,  in  that  case,  whether 
the  English  ships  of  warr  shall  do 
it  under  English  coleurs  or  your 
Highnesses  new  coleurs. 

5.  The  fleet  will  now  be  vie- 
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savoir  vos  sentimens  si  vous  juges  tualled  till   the  last   of    January, 

qu'il   sera   necessaire   de   preparer  Will  your  Highnesse  that  I  order 

plus  de  provisions  que  jusques  a  la  more  provisions   to   be  gott  ready 

fin  de  Janvier.  and  for  what  tyme. 
ic«  1688. 

G.  Peince  d'Oeange. 


Burnet  to  Herbert. 

Noble  Sir, — I  hope  you  have  not  such  hard  thoughts  of  me  as  to  Imagine 
that  I  doe  not  write  but  letter  for  letter  ;  but,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  you 
might  have  been  gone,  I  had  writ  to  you  a  great  many  daies  agoe.  Wee 
have  now  turn  upon  turn.  The  foolish  men  of  Feversham  by  stopping 
the  King  at  first  have  thrown  us  into  an  uneasy  after  game.  Compassion 
has  begun  to  work,  especially  since  the  Prince  sent  him  word  to  leave 
Whithall ;  and  now,  as  to  the  setling  of  the  Government,  there  are  two 
different  Opinions,  for  a  third,  which  was  for  treating  with  the  King,  has 
fallen  by  his  second  withdrawing  yesterday,  of  which  I  say  litle,  because 
you  will  have  it  all  in  the  common  newes.  Some  are  for  calling  together 
with  the  Peers  all  such  as  have  been  Parliament  men,  that  so  they  may 
goe  to  declare  that,  the  King  having  left  his  people  and  withdrawn  the 
pretended  Prince,  the  Princesse  is  Queen,  and  so  proceed  to  call  a  legall 
Parliament  by  writts  in  her  name.  Others  think  that  a  Parliament  or 
rather  a  Convention  is  to  be  summoned,  which  will  be  the  true  represen- 
tation of  the  Kingdome,  and  that,  tho  they  have  no  legall  writts,  yet  they 
being  returned  upon  a  free  choice,  this  will  be  upon  the  matter  a  free 
Parliament,  and  that  this  Assembly  is  to  Judge  both  the  Kings  falling 
from  the  Crown  and  the  birth  of  the  Pretended  Prince  ;  and  that  then  a 
Parliament  may  be  legally  held  after  they  have  declared  in  whom  the 
right  of  the  Crown  lies.  This  last  is  liable  to  this  exception  that  the 
slownes  of  it  may  expose  Holland  to  be  losst  before  England  can  be  setled 
or  ready  to  act.  I  have  not  time,  by  reason  of  many  Impertinent  people 
that  presse  in  upon  me,  to  give  you  a  fuller  detail  of  our  affairs.  Your 
Reflections  on  the  poor  Kings  misfortunes  are  worthy  of  you.  I  could 
hardly  have  thought  that  any  thing  relating  to  him  could  have  given  me 
so  much  compassion  as  I  find  his  condition  has  done.  I  know  it  was  not 
possible  for  you  to  have  acted  as  some  others  have  done ;  but,  whatever 
one  may  think  of  that,  wee  must  now  shut  our  mouths,  for  there  is  dis- 
content enough  already,  and  the  Army  seem  generally  out  of  humour  and 
uneasy  at  what  they  have  done,  and  you  know  wee  have  not  the  arts  of 
cajolery. 

You  will  no  doubt  see  the  Resolutions  of  the  Peers  yesterday,  so  I  will 
say  nothing  of  it ;  only  it  was  so  unanimous,  no  shew  of  opposition  being 
made  to  it,  that  I  beleeve  now  the  greatest  part  of  our  difficulty  is  over.  I 
am  extream  glad  that  you  put  me  in  hope  of  seeing  you  shortly  here,  for 
it  is  now  time  for  now  [i.e.  you]  to  be  for  a  while  at  rest  till  wee  make  a 
new  Expedition  into  France.  For  I  doe  verily  beleeve  the  Prince  designs 
it  this  summer,  and  it  is  but  just  that,  after  you  have  passt  thro  so  much 
hardship,  you  should  begin  to  receive  those  returns  and  acknowledgments 
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that  are  worthy  of  you.     I  am  much  more  then  I  dare  venture  to  tell 
you,  unlesse  you  become  a  better  man, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

G.   BUENET. 

St.  James's 
Christmasse  day 

I  wish  you  with  all  my  heart  a  merry  Christmasse  and  a  good  new 
year. , 

Warrant  for  disposal  of  James  II,  if  captured. 

Instructions 
William  R.  To  our  right  trusty  &  wel  beloved  Councellour  Arthur 
Herbert  Esq''«  Admirall  and  Commander  of  our  Ships 
in  y«  Narrow  seas.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall 
this  16*^  day  of  March  168f  In  y®  first  year  of  our 
Reigne. 

In  case  You  shall  take  any  Ship  or  Vessell  in  w^'^  y®  late  King  James 
shall  happen  to  be,  You  are  to  treat  Him  w^^  respect  &  immediately  send 
Us  an  account  thereof.  But  w*^out  Expecting  any  further  Orders  You  are 
hereby  requir'd  to  transport  Him  to  some  port  belonging  to  y^  States 
Generall  of  y®  United  Provinces  &  give  notice  of  Y^  arrivall  to  y®  said 
States  &  You  are  to  dispose  of  the  said  King  James  into  such  persons 
hands  as  the  said  States  shall  appoint  to  receive  Him. 

You  are  to  leave  such  a  number  of  Ships  in  y®  stations  appointed  by 
y^  other  Instructions  as  You  shall  iudge  that  Service  will  require. 

W.  R.  By  his  Mat^e^  Command. 

Nottingham. 


EEMINISCENCES   OF   A   FUGITIVE   LOYALIST   IN   1798. 
(Communicated  by  G.  F.  Handcock.) 

The  following  narrative  relative  to  the  eventful  year  1798  was  written  by 
an  Irish  clergyman.  The  writer's  opening  words  explain  fully  the  nature 
of  his  remarks. 

A  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Enniscorthy  on  28  May  1798,  with  a 
detail  of  circumstances  antecedent  and  subsequent  thereto,  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  event,  immediately  after  which  this  narrative  was  written 
for  the  information  and  entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  as  a  domestic 
record  of  the  great  goodness  of  Heaven  towards  him  and  his  family  con- 
spicuously, and  it  may  be  said  miraculously,  manifested  on  that  dreadful 
occasion. 

To  show  the  state  of  the  county  Wexford  at  that  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  early  in  1793  opposition  had  been  shown  against  the 
militia  levy,  whilst  in  the  month  of  July  in  that  year  a  formidable  rising 
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took  place.  From  that  date  the  county  remained  perfectly  quiet  until 
about  May  1797.  The  people  returned  to  their  habits  of  industry,  and, 
favoured  by  one  or  two  good  seasons,  were  gradually  becoming  rich  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  barley,  the  general  grain  of  the  county, 
which  in  one  season  sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  26s.  the  barrel  (a 
measure  of  224  lbs.),  whereby  many  were  induced  to  take  farms  at  im- 
prudent rents.  This  circumstance,  when  the  markets  began  to  fall 
through  the  scarcity  of  specie  and  the  failure  of  public  credit,  contributed 
much  to  increase  the  discontent  and  disaffection  which,  fomented  by 
incendiaries  sent  down  from  Dublin,  began  about  that  time  to  be  notice- 
able. 

From  that  period  a  very  visible  change  took  place  in  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  lower  classes.  They  became  remiss  in  paying  their  rents 
and  fulfilling  their  other  engagements,  particularly  their  tithe-composition, 
and  surly  when  called  on  for  them.  They  began  to  sit  later  than  formerly 
in  the  public-houses,  to  hold  secret  meetings,  and  to  converse  much  with 
each  other  at  fairs  and  markets.  The  magistrates  daily  received  infor- 
mations against  persons  administering  treasonable  oaths,  or  levying  con- 
tributions for  treasonable  purposes.  Men  were  often  heard,  when  drunk 
or  angry,  to  hint  at  some  opportunity  of  revenge.  Blacksmiths  were 
accused  of  making  pikes,  and  often  caught  in  the  act.  Ash-trees  were 
cut  and  stolen  from  gentlemen's  plantations.  And  the  barking  of  dogs 
at  night  was  not  wanting  to  prove  the  agitated  state  of  the  country 
people,  who  were  said  to  assemble  in  vast  numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
being  drilled. 

At  first  a  few  baronies  [Wexford  is  subdivided  into  eight  baronies] 
were  placed  under  proclamation,  and  early  in  May  1798  this  measure  was 
extended  to  the  whole  county,  seemingly  with  a  happy  effect  upon  the 
people,  who  almost  universally  offered  to  the  magistrates  and  their  land- 
lords the  most  unequivocal  acknowledgments  of  their  past  delusions, 
entreating  to  be  permitted,  as  a  pledge  of  returning  loyalty,  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Many  brought  in  their  pikes,  whilst  others  gave 
information  against  their  seducers. 

There  was  every  prospect  of  returning  tranquillity  as  late  as  23  May, 
on  which  day  a  session  was  held  in  the  town  of  Wexford  for  the  trial  of 
appeals  against  convictions  under  the  Insurrection] Act.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  uncommonly  numerous  on  that  occasion,  many  of  them  being 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  other  ladies  who  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  new  bridge  then  lately  finished,  returned  to  their 
homes  in  safety,  although  many  of  them  on  account  of  their  zeal  had 
been  marked  out  for  destruction. 

About  that  date  Luke  Byrne,  a  brewer  of  Enniscorthy,  came  to  me 
in  the  market-place  of  that  town,  requesting  me  to  let  him  know  when  I 
should  be  at  home.  In  the  evening  he  called  on  me  and  with  much 
hesitation  said  he  understood  that  he  with  the  Roman  catholics  of  the 
town  were  to  be  slaughtered  during  the  night  by  the  Orangemen,  of  whom 
I  believe  there  were  scarcely  ten  persons  in  the  town,  and  almost  all  of 
them  men  of  the  North  Cork  militia. 

Sharply  reproving  his  insolent  imputation  against  the  protestants  I 
desired  him  to  keep  quiet,  in  which  case  I  pledged  myself  for  his  security ; 
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but  added  that  if,  as  I  suspected,  this  was  adopted  as  a  pretext  for  arm- 
ing and  rising  by  the  Koman  catholics,  the  protestants  were  prepared, 
and  would  inflict  a  dreadful  punishment  for  the  first  aggression.  He 
then  departed  muttering  that  the  Eoman  catholics  might  as  well  sur- 
render their  throats  at  first  as  last,  as  he  knew  their  doom  was  sealed. 
This  fellow  was  a  most  sanguinary  ruffian,  and  subsequently  during  the 
rising  slaughtered  without  mercy  every  protestant  he  could  find.  He 
escaped  from  the  country  and  finally  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Hardly 
had  he  left  me  when  Thomas  Cloney,  of  whose  treason  I  had  proof, 
demanded  an  interview.  As  it  was  dark,  I  did  not  grant  it  to  him  in  my 
own  house,  but  took  him  to  the  market-house,  in  which  was  the  main 
guard.  He  whispered  intelligence  and  apprehension  of  the  same  purport 
as  Byrne,  and  upon  being  lectured  departed  with  similar  observations. 

On  25  May,  on  my  way  to  Mr.  Dawson's  of  Charlesfort,  a  Captain 
Browne  informed  me  that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  counties  were 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  that  in  the  town  of  Prosperous  a 
detachment  of  troops  had  been  burned  to  death  in  their  barracks.  I 
also  met  a  party  of  the  North  Cork  militia  searching  for  concealed  arms, 
and  saw  a  house  in  flames,  burned  by  them  because  the  people  would  not 
deliver  the  arms  which  they  were  charged  with  having  concealed,  the 
peasantry,  particularly  the  women,  surrounding  the  army,  but  not  offering 
any  resistance. 

I  found  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  study,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  pikes  surrendered  by  his  tenantry,  many  of  whom  were  then  in  the 
yard.  From  two  of  them  I  took  sworn  informations  against  Nicholas 
Walsh,  a  shopkeeper,  and  Edy  Monaghan,  a  corn-buyer  and  publican  of 
Enniscorthy,  whom  they  charged  with  having  employed  them  to  make 
pikes. 

On  26  May,  having  discovered  a  design  to  seize  the  market-house  and 
to  carry  off  the  arms  stored  there,  I  brought  out  all  the  pikes  into  the 
market-place  and  had  them  destroyed  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Later 
in  the  day,  hearing  a  tumult  in  the  street,  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and 
saw  the  army  (the  North  Cork  militia)  and  the  yeomen  drawn  up  at  each 
end  of  the  market  street,  whilst  some  men  were  wrecking  the  house  of 
William  Lacy,  a  publican,  who  was  afterwards  a  commissary-general  of 
the  rebel  forces.  I  instantly  went  out  and  endeavoured  to  interpose,  but 
only  succeeded  in  saving  the  shell  of  the  house  with  a  few  articles  of 
furniture  and  his  shop  papers.  I  was  called  upon  to  divide  his  bedding 
&c.  among  the  soldiers,  but,  not  approving  of  such  summary  judgment,  I 
declined  to  meddle  further,  whereupon  everything  of  an  inflammable 
quality  was  burned  in  the  Castle  square,  the  army  and  yeomen  marching 
round  the  pile  in  military  parade  and  afterwards  traversing  the  streets 
singing  '  God  save  the  King '  and  other  loyal  tunes,  their  drums  and  fifes 
accompanying  them. 

About  six  or  seven  o'clock  that  same  evening  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  drums  beat  *  To  arms.'  Captain  Snowe,  who  commanded  the  detach- 
ment of  the  North  Cork,  showed  me  a  letter  written  by  another  officer 
hinting  at  some  expected  disturbance,  but  said  that  he  believed  there  was 
nothing  more  in  it  than  a  plan  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  to 
accustom  the  army  to  alarms.     However  a  girl  named  Piper  shortly 
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afterwards  galloped  into  the  town  declaring  that  a  massacre  had  already 
commenced  at  Scarewalsh  ;  that  a  neighbour,  Patrick  Bulger  by  name, 
with  some  others,  had  murdered  her  mother's  boy  (i.e.  servant),  and  were 
in  the  act  of  murdering  her  sister,  when  she  herself  escaped.  Next  day 
her  mother  and  herself  assured  me  that  the  only  grounds  for  attacking 
them,  that  they  knew  of,  were  that  they  were  protestants.  Bulger  was 
afterwards  arrested  at  Newry  early  in  1800,  and  executed  at  Vinegar  Hill. 
He  died  with  great  firmness,  if  not  indifference,  as  not  uncommon  at  that 
time  under  the  delusion  of  meritorious  service  in  the  extermination  of 
heresy. 

Whilst  under  arms,  the  soldiers  of  the  North  Cork  regiment  addressed 
me,  declaring  they  were  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
loyalty,  and  asking  me  if  I  would  stand  by  them.  Upon  assuring  them 
that  I  would  do  so,  several  of  them  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  swore  they 
would  die  with  me  or  make  the  '  Croppies  lie  down,'  alluding  to  a  loyal 
song  in  which  the  rebel  party  was  so  styled.  This  was  the  first  circum- 
stance that  induced  me,  when  the  standard  of  treason  was  erected,  to 
lay  aside  all  professional  considerations  of  decorum,  or  immunity,  so  far 
as  a  determination  to  defend  with  arms  my  life  and  the  constitution  of  my 
country,  for  the  destruction  of  which  such  superior  numbers  were  com- 
bined. I  also  conceived  that,  as  a  magistrate,  I  was  bound  to  personal 
exertion,  the  commission  of  the  peace  having  been  conferred  on  me  in  a 
manner  singularly  flattering  and  honourable.  The  magistrates  of  a 
county  in  which  I  had  been  only  a  short  time  resident,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  family  interest  or  connexions,  had  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
full  session,  requested  me  to  accept  it.  In  consequence  of  which  four 
governors  of  the  county  made  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue 
the  commission,  which  was  accordingly  done.  So  handsome  a  testimony  of 
confidence  at  so  critical  a  period  called  upon  me  for  every  effort  I  could 
make  for  the  general  peace  and  security  of  the  county,  as  my  own  prin- 
ciples did  for  that  of  my  king  and  country.  Such  is  my  apology  to  any 
who  may  suppose  that  I  ought  to  have  confined  myself  within  the  bounds 
of  my  clerical  character.  I  might  add  that  self-defence  required  me  to 
carry  arms,  as  my  clerical  character  rendered  me  particularly  obnoxious  ; 
the  multitude,  incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  having  been  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  unparalleled  fanaticism  by  their  demagogues,  who  could 
not  otherwise  excite  them  to  republican  and  treasonable  purposes  than  by 
teaching  them  to  view  the  protestant  religion  with  abhorrence,  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  (imaginary)  grievances,  and  by  representing  to 
them  the  merit  as  well  as  the  good  policy  of  exterminating  those  they 
called  heretics. 

Next  morning  the  Enniscorthy  cavalry  having  returned  to  the  town 
reported  that,  whilst  scouring  the  country,  they  found  the  bodies  of 
Lieutenant  Bookey  and  John  Donovan  of  the  Camolin  corps,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  a  band  led  by  a  priest  named  John  Murphy.  The 
cavalry  had  killed  several  fellows  whom  they  had  found  hiding  in  the 
ditches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  murder,  and  had  burned  Murphy's 
house,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  other  suspected  persons  whom  they  did 
not  find  at  home.  In  a  coat  of  Murphy's  a  list  of  houses  marked  for 
destruction  had  been  found. 
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About  this  time  at  Oulart  the  rebels  surrounded  114  men  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  of  whom  they  cruelly  assassinated  with  their  pikes 
111,  the  commanding  officer,  lieutenant-colonel  Foote,  and  two  men  only 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Supplied  with  firearms  and  ammunition,  and 
encouraged  to  a  degree  of  more  than  savage  ferocity  by  this  success,  they 
proceeded  to  the  houses  of  all  obnoxious  persons,  gentlemen  and  farmers, 
and  barbarously  slaughtered  all  the  men  they  could  find  and,  in  some 
instances,  women  and  children,  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor  worth  afford- 
ing any  title  to  pity  in  the  breasts  of  the  relentless  ruffians. 

All  day  on  Sunday,  27  May,  the  families  that  had  escaped  from  their 
burning  homes  or  from  the  rebel  pikes  were  flocking  into  the  town ; 
amongst  them  Mr.  Dawson  of  Charlesfort  and  his  son,  both  being 
wounded.  This  gentleman  on  the  preceding  day,  seeing  a  crowd  approach 
his  house  and  supposing  them  to  be  his  tenants,  who  had  been  so  penitent 
two  days  before,  stood  at  his  hall  door,  never  surmising  their  sanguinary 
intentions  until  one  man  discharged  a  gun  at  him.  They  told  him  that 
he  must  take  command  of  them  and  march  at  their  head.  He  excused 
himself  as  a  dying  man,  pointing  to  his  wound,  upon  which  he  was 
knocked  down  as  also  his  son,  nor  did  the  wretches  cease  to  beat  and  kick 
them  until  they  were  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  rebels  having  entered 
the  house  in  search  of  plunder,  the  two  gentlemen  crawled  into  a  planta- 
tion, where  they  lay  concealed  for  a  time,  until  a  poor  person  helped  to  put 
them  on  horseback,  and  so  enabled  them  to  join  the  soldiers  retreating 
from  Ferns.  He  suffered  much  through  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  lady 
and  daughter,  who  however  reached  Enniscorthy  in  safety,  having  been 
treated  with  considerable  respect  by  the  insurgents,  in  whose  hands  they 
had  been  during  the  night.  With  these  fugitives  many  disaffected  persons 
entered  the  town  under  pretext  of  seeking  shelter,  some  of  whom  being 
known  were  taken  into  custody. 

In  the  evening,  sitting  down  to  a  very  uncomfortable  dinner  with 
Mr.  Dawson  and  his  son  and  other  unhappy  fugitives,  I  perceived  a  bustle 
round  the  gaol,  and  running  thither  I  saw  a  man  hanging  from  a  ladder, 
I  know  not  by  whose  orders.  On  inquiry  I  found  his  name  was  John 
Murphy,  and  that  he  had  been  found  near  the  scene  of  Bookey's  and 
Donovan's  murder,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  that 
crime  as  his  clothes  were  stained  with  blood. 

That  night  I  searched  the  town,  assisted  by  Captain  Joshua  Pounden, 
the  commander  of  a  very  fine  body  of  young  fellows,  whose  energy  and 
patience  suffered  no  abatement  from  fatigue  and  the  intense  heat  by  day, 
or  want  of  rest  by  night,  or  from  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  all  that  they 
held  dear.  Indeed,  I  know  not  the  gentleman  or  yeoman  of  the  country 
around  who  did  not  display  the  same  spirit  and  principles  on  that  trying 
occasion.  After  a  consultation  we  took  possession  of  all  the  gunpowder 
in  the  shops,  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  possession  of 
the  rebels  and  to  secure  it  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  28  May,  the  approach  of  the  rebels  being 
announced,  the  garrison  prepared  to  receive  their  attack.  At  this  time 
Walsh  sent  the  gaoler  to  me  with  a  request  that,  if  he  was  to  suffer  death 
on  that  day,  I  would  allow  a  priest  to  have  access  to  him.  I  answered 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  admitting  a  priest  to  see  him,  but  that  I  knew 
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of  no  intention  to  put  him  to  death  then,  and  that,  as  he  was  my  prisoner, 
I  would  not  give  my  consent  to  his  execution  without  a  trial  agreeable 
to  law  unless  a  rescue  was  attempted.  Afterwards  I  understood  it  was 
proposed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  but 
I  openly  declared  my  sentiments  against  the  measure,  and  so  probably 
saved  Walsh's  life.  He  was  afterwards  liberated  by  the  insurgents,  and 
offered  a  large  reward  for  my  head.     His  character  among  his  fellow 

rebels  was  that '  he  was  the coward  that  held  authority  among  them, 

ever  shrinking  from  danger,  and  murdering  only  in  cold  blood  when 
supported  by  multitudes.'  He  was  executed  on  Vinegar  Hill  in  May  1800. 
About  half-past  eleven  the  attack  was  commenced  by  a  force  estimated 
at  from  5,000  to  10,000  men,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this, 
their  first  engagement,  the  rebels,  whether  actuated  by  fanaticism  or 
drunkenness,  or  both  together,  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
intrepidity,  often  grappling  at  the  bayonet  even  at  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded 
musket.  The  defence  too  was  very  spirited,  especially  at  the  market- 
house  and  bridge.  At  the  latter  place  much  ammunition  was  expended, 
indeed  wasted,  as  it  was  impossible  in  their  heat  and  zeal  to  restrain 
the  soldiers  of  the  North  Cork  regiment  from  firing  when  the  rebels  were 
out  of  range;  indeed  they  would  not  even  take  time  to  discriminate 
between  friends  and  foes.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  day,  the  centre 
of  the  town  being  in  flames,  and  the  rebels  making  a  determined  move- 
ment to  cross  the  river  below  the  bridge,  by  which  they  could  have  cut  off 
the  only  way  of  escape,  an  instantaneous  retreat  was  deemed  expedient. 
The  remains  of  the  small  but  gallant  garrison,  which  had  originally  con- 
sisted of  ninety-one  officers  and  men  of  the  North  Cork  militia  and  240  of 
the  yeomanry,  but  had  lost  seven  of  the  former  and  eighty-five  of  the  latter 
body  during  the  battle,  began  to  move  in  not  the  best  order  the  cavalry 
taking  the  lead,  and  (except  a  few  individuals  who  stayed  behind  to  carry 
off  their  families)  retiring  with  indiscreet  precipitation  by  the  only  road 
to  Wexford  that  lay  open.  Upon  observing  this  movement  I  ran  to  my 
house,  at  the  door  of  which  I  thundered  for  some  time  before  the  terror- 
stricken  servants  opened  it,  whilst  in  the  interval  I  expected  to  be  shot  at 
from  some  of  the  opposite  windows.  Once  admitted  I  ran  upstairs  to 
my  wife's  chamber,  where  I  found  all  the  family  together  with  some  of 
my  poor  houseless  parishioners  and  a  panic-stricken  drummer  of  the 
North  Cork.  Having  secured  a  few — very  few — banknotes  (one-pound 
notes)  that  were  in  my  desk,  I  with  difficulty  dragged  my  wife,  who  had 
been  confined  a  few  days  previously,  and  children  into  the  street,  my 
servant  alone  following  for  the  other  persons  were  so  overpowered  by 
terrror  as  to  be  incapable  of  flight.  Looking  around  to  see  which  way 
the  fugitives  went  and  which  was  most  clear  of  the  rebels,  who  had 
begun  to  push  their  way  through  the  town,  I  proceeded  supporting  my 
fainting  wife  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  dragging  after  me  one  of 
my  children,  the  maid  carrying  another,  and  the  nurse  with  my  infant. 
Once  clear  of  the  town,  we  advanced  towards  St.  John's,  being  frequently 
fired  at  from  across  the  river.  In  return  the  soldiers  and  yeomen, 
stragglers  behind  the  main  body,  shot  at  every  country  fellow  they  saw. 
One  of  these  suddenly  crossing  the  road,  hastening  towards  the  town 
probably  to  share  in  the  plunder,  was  shot  by  a  musket  presented  across 
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my  wife's  bosom,  and  fell  close  beside  her.  A  little  further  on  we  saw  a 
pike  in  the  ditch,  which  he  had  evidently  thrown  away  at  the  sight  of  the 
soldiers.  With  difficulty  I  prevented  these  men  from  firing  at  two  or 
three  countrymen  whom  we  saw  standing  in  the  fields.  I  own  that  pity 
towards  them  had  no  great  share  in  my  interposition,  but  I  feared  that 
the  report  of  the  shots  might  induce  or  provoke  the  rebels  to  pursue  us. 

My  first  intention  was  to  go  no  further  than  Wilton,  about  four  miles 
distant,  I  even  scarce  hoping  to  have  strength  enough  to  carry  me  so  far ; 
besides  I  was  lame,  having  been  struck  by  a  spent  ball  inside  my  right 
heel,  as  well  as  suffering  from  other  painful  bruises  ;  but,  yielding  to  my 
wife's'  entreaties,  I  proceeded  with  the  crowd.  Mr.  Burket,  a  yeoman, 
having  taken  my  wife  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr. 
E.  Bennet,  all  of  the  Enniscorthy  cavalry,  having  taken  my  son  and 
daughter,  I  walked  amidst  a  melancholy  procession  of  widows  and 
orphans,  of  wounded  soldiers  and  ruined  inhabitants,  and  of  persons 
bewailing  the  loss,  real  or  supposed,  of  their  nearest  relatives  and  dearest 
friends. 

Upon  reaching  the  town  of  Wexford,  I  heard  that  my  family  had  not 
come  up,  and,  fearing  lest  some  accident  had  befallen  them,  I  borrowed  a 
horse  and  rode  back  in  search  of  them.  It  was  then  dusk,  and  I  observed 
with  very  great  apprehension  that  although  in  my  progress  with  the 
multitude  not  a  countryman  appeared,  yet  in  my  ride  back  alone  I  saw 
several  in  each  village.  Yet  I  passed  on  for  some  three  miles  unmolested 
until  I  met  the  Wexford  cavalry,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  collect  all 
stragglers,  with  whom  were  my  infant  and  nurse.  I  learned  from  them 
that  my  family  had  gone  to  Wexford  by  another  road ;  so  I  returned  to 
that  town,  where  I  found  every  house,  notwithstanding  the  general  alarm, 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  refugees. 

Whilst  in  Wexford,  when  speaking  to  Colonel  Maxwell,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  gentleman — if  I  can  call  him  so — who  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand, 
which  I  thought  fit  to  decline.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  disloyalty 
and  had  been  taken  into  custody,  but  was  soon  afterwards  liberated  on 
a  well-grounded  assurance  of  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  and  on  a 
very  false  supposition  that  he  would  exert  it  for  a  good  purpose ;  when 
the  rebels  attacked  the  town,  he  with  his  party  went  over  to  them. 

Finding  Wexford  to  be  no  place  of  rest  for  my  wife  and  complying 
with  her  wish  to  seek  some  conveyance  by  water,  I  with  Captain  Drury 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow  endeavoured  to  hire  a  boat ;  but  the  owners 
seemed  anxious  to  make  us  feel  the  miseries  of  our  situation,  insulting  us 
with  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  rudeness  as  if  to  discourage  us 
from  seeking  safety  in  flight.  Afterwards  they  did  deliver  up  to  the 
rebels  many  who  had  paid  exorbitantly  for  their  boats.  This  fate  would 
probably  have  attended  us,  had  I  not  fortunately  brought  my  pistols  with 
me,  which  I  took  care  to  expose,  and  once  had  occasion  to  recur  to.  At 
last  we  secured  two  open  boats,  at  twelve  guineas  each,  to  convey  us  to 
Waterford,  and  having  embarked  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  29  May,  we  reached  Passage  about  six  in  the  evening,  where  we 
were  boarded  by  some  coast  officers,  who  advised  us  to  proceed  by  land 
to  Waterford,  which  city  we  reached  about  ten  at  night.  There  we  had 
the  happiness  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcock  and  family,  whose  virtues 
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were  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  that,  by  an  example  of  generosity- 
unexampled  during  the  rebellion,  being  apprised  by  their  tenants  that 
they  were  not  safe  at  home,  they  were  permitted  to  pass  unmolested, 
though  not  uninterrupted,  through  many  detachments  of  the  rebels,  and 
had  arrived  at  Waterford  that  morning.  Having  obtained  passports 
from  General  Eustace,  we  sailed  on  the  30th  for  Milford,  where  we 
met  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  family.  They  had  escaped  from  Wexford  in 
a  revenue  cutter,  but  were  not  allowed  at  first  to  land,  having  neglected 
to  procure  a  passport. 

At  Milford  I  received  my  proportion  of  a  sum  of  money  which  our 
worthy  bishop.  Dr.  Cleaver,  with  a  tenderness  and  consideration  truly 
parental,  instantly  procured  and  remitted  for  the  immediate  relief  of  his 
distressed  and  fugitive  clergy.  Few  suffered  more  severely  in  property 
than  his  lordship,  yet  his  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  the  comfort  of 
his  clergy,  who  were  relieved  before  they  had  recollection  or  leisure  to 
apply  to  him. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  escape  of  my  family  and  myself,  the  more 
I  am  astonished  at  it,  and  the  more  devoutly  grateful  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection. What  Providence  reserves  it  is  impossible  to  foretell ;  but  I 
have  sufficient  experience  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  to  submit  every- 
thing implicitly  to  His  will  and  disposal  without  anxiety  or  doubt. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  I  was  present  at  the  execution 
of  William  Beagham,  who  was  hanged  on  28  March  1801  for  the  murder 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Turner.  He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  without 
shoes,  a  common  practice  at  the  time,  and  which,  it  was  said,  intimated 
that  no  information  had  been  given  against  his  accomplices.  He  advanced 
to  the  fatal  spot  with  a  steady  step  reading  a  small  book  of  devotions,  but 
perceiving  from  the  halt  of  the  Dutch  troops  that  he  had  reached  the 
place  of  execution,  and  seeing  the  gallows  over  his  head,  he  deliberately  and 
without  emotion  turned  down  the  leaf  of  the  book,  which  he  placed  in  his 
bosom,  saying  :  '  Here  I  am  at  last  arrived  at  my  journey's  end.  Now  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I  die  innocent ;  that  hand,  act,  or 
part  I  had  not  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner;  and  now  I  am  ready.'  This 
delusion  of  innocence  was  very  common  with  dying  culprits,  however 
numerous  and  credible  the  witnesses  against  them  ;  almost  all  of  them 
died  with  a  firmness  and  serenity  worthy  of  the  most  meritorious  cause, 
some  even  uttering  effusions  of  their  native  humour.  In  fact,  I  never 
saw  one  of  these  convicted  murderers,  against  whom  alone  any  prosecu- 
tions were  at  that  time  directed,  that  did  not  testify  equal  courage  and 
calmness  at  the  awful  moment.  A  manifest  proof  that  they  were  taught 
to  believe  the  cause  in  which  they  died  was  meritorious  of  Heaven,  and 
that  their  other  crimes  were  atoned  for. 

It  may  be  thought  unaccountable  that  I  should  have  been  a  witness  of 
so  many  dreadful  exhibitions ;  but  as  a  magistrate  I  was  obliged  to  attend 
some  of  them  to  protect  the  sufferer  from  the  rage  and  violence  of  the 
loyalists,  who  alone,  excepting  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  culprits, 
attended  the  scenes  of  execution.  In  the  case  of  Walsh's  execution  I  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  with  stones  thrown  at  his  old  mother  by  the  widows 
and  children  of  some  of  the  people  he  had  murdered. 

In  justice  I  must  allow  that  the  rebels  often  displayed  humanity  and 
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generosity  deserving  of  praise  and  admiration.  Dudley  and  Murtagh 
Murphy,  when  the  rebels  had  obtained  possession  of  Enniscorthy,  in  the 
attack  on  which  they  had  fought  valiantly,  sought  for  me  and  my  family 
in  order  to  take  us  under  their  protection,  and,  not  finding  us  there,  repaired 
to  Wexford  with  the  same  kind  purpose.  The  former  was  killed  when 
the  king's  troops  recovered  the  town ;  and  the  latter  when  taken  prisoner 
was  arbitrarily  sent  off  without  being  tried  with  other  convicts  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  He  escaped  and  returned  home,  when,  knowing  that  he 
had  saved  the  lives  of  several  protestants  and  as  much  of  their  property 
as  was  possible,  I  protected  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  arbitrary 
proceedings  again  attempted  under  the  misconceived  authority  of  military 
government.  I  never  had  cause  to  repent  my  interposition,  except  on 
account  of  the  annoyances  he  afterwards  suffered.  A  man  named  Monk 
or  Monaghan,  but  commonly  called  the  *  Mayor  of  John  Street,'  a  suburb 
of  Wexford  inhabited  by  a  low  class  amongst  whom  he  used  to  administer 
gratuitous  justice,  frequently  interfered  vigorously  with  other  rebel  leaders 
to  save  the  lives  of  protestant  prisoners,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He 
was  a  fantastic  character,  generally  considered  as  half  mad,  but  possessing 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  facetious  humour.  Some  time  before  the  out- 
break, having  heard  that  he  had  arrived  in  Enniscorthy  I  called  at  his 
lodgings  to  show  him  that  I  was  acquainted  with  his  movements,  but,  not 
finding  him  at  home,  simply  left  my  name.  He  instantly  caught  the  hint, 
and  next  morning  early  humorously  left  his  name  at  my  house,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  meant  it  as  a  '  took  leave  visit.'  He  was  taken  by  the 
king's  troops,  but  died  of  his  severe  wounds  whilst  being  conveyed  to 
Newtown  Barry  for  medical  assistance,  as  he  had  been  recommended  to 
mercy  by  many.  Edward  Eoach,  not  the  priest,  laboured  hard  to  prevent 
assassination,  as  did  Patrick  Sutton  to  put  down  rape.  Bagnal  Harvey  did 
the  same,  but  being  a  protestant  he  possessed,  at  least  latterly,  little 
importance  or  authority.  Father  Sinnot  in  Enniscorthy  sheltered  Mr. 
Nunn,  the  protestant  clergyman,  and  Father  James  Doyle  of  Whitechurch 
screened  as  many  of  that  faith  as  he  could. 
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*  Jja  B&jpuhlique  des  Lac&demoniens '  de  Xenophon.  Etude  sur  la  situation 
interieure  de  Sparte  au  commencement  du  IV®  siecle  avant  J.-C. 
Par  HiPPOLYTE  Bazin.     (Paris  :  Leroux,  1885.) 

This  book  belies  its  name :  it  is  not  so  mucli  an  historical  as  a  critical 
study.  In  neither  respect  does  it  display  any  great  originality  ;  but  it  is 
full  of  promise,  being  fairly  accurate  in  its  treatment  of  facts  and  clear 
and  vigorous  in  style. 

The  work  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions.  In  the  first  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  '  Republic  of  the  Lacedemonians '  is  discussed ;  the  second, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  treats  of  the  date  of  its  composition,  and  of 
the  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  treatise  ;  the  third  is  an  elaborate  inquiry 
into  the  fourteenth  chapter. 

As  regards  the  first,  few  scholars  will  continue  to  call  a  work  spurious 
which  both  Cobet  and  Blass^  now  declare  to  be  genuine.  Bazin  adds  no 
new  argument  of  any  consequence.  In  respect  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
position Stein  2  has  anticipated  Bazin  in  fixing  it  in  394,  when  Agesilaus 
had  recently  hurried  back  from  Asia  at  the  call  of  the  Ephors  (oTrep  koI 
yeyivrjTai,  viii.  2),  and,  having  defeated  the  allied  forces  at  Coronea,  was 
now  occupying  himself  with  a  futile  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  Spartan 
ordinances,  which  were  openly  decried  by  the  party  of  Lysander.  Bazin 
holds  that  the  '  Republic  of  the  Lacedaemonians  '  is  in  its  aim  and  purpose 
merely  a  political  manifesto,  published  by  Xenophon  in  the  interests,  and 
possibly  with  the  connivance,  of  Agesilaus.  This  view  has  also  been  to 
some  extent  anticipated  by  Stein,  who  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  5)  : 
Das  Idealbild  des  Lycurgischen  Staates  selbst  hat  der  Verfasser  wahr- 
scheinlich  mder  Weise  geschildert,  wie  es  sichim  Geiste  des  Agesilaus  und 
der  AUspartaner  seiner  Bichtung  darstellte,  wdhrend  er  umgehehrt,  wie 
unten  ndher  gezeigt  wird,  von  der  Bichtung  des  Lysander  icnd  seines 
Anhangs  den  Widerspruch  ahleitet,  den  die  spartanische  Herrschaff 
schon  hie  und  da  gefunden.  On  this  supposition  we  can  account  for  the 
curious  mixture  of  present  and  past  tenses  in  the  treatise,  as  well  as  for 
the  suppression  of  objectionable  features  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  such 
as  the  Kpvn-Teta  and  the  Helots.  Xenophon  painted  Sparta  as  she  ought 
to  have  been  rather  than  as  she  was.     For,  in  the  absence  of  historical 

^  Blass  in  Iwan    Miiller's    Handbiwh  der  klassischen  Altertums-Wissenschaft^ 
1.  i.  p.  247. 

'  Bemerhungen  zu  Xenophon' s  Schrift '  Vom  Staate  der  Lakedaimonier '  von  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Stein.    Glatz,  1878. 
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testimony,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  as  Bazin  does,  that  for  a 
brief  period  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  actually  revived  at  Sparta. 

To  this  theory  of  the  aim  of  the  treatise  Bazin  has  contributed  one 
new  point.  He  conjectures  that  Xenophon's  manifesto  was  intended  as 
a  counterblast  to  the  discourse  of  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus.  According  to 
Plutarch,^  whose  authority  is  Ephorus,  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus  had  written 
a  discourse  of  a  revolutionary  character  {Trepl  TrpayfiaTOiv  Kaivoiv  koI  /xera- 
<rTao-€o>s  Tov  TroXtrev/xaro?),  demanding  that  the  kingship  should  be  thrown 
open  and  the  best  man  elected.  The  document  was  found  by  Agesilaus 
himself  among  Lysander's  papers,  and  such  was  his  indignation  that  he 
determined  to  publish  it,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  real  character  of 
Lysander ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  one  of  the  Ephors,  who  advised  him 
to  let  Lysander  rest  in  his  grave  {fxrj  dvopm-rctv  tov  AvaavSpov).  Bazin's 
conjecture  may  possibly  be  right,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  necessary 
to  publish  a  counter-manifesto  to  a  manifesto  which  itself  was  never 
published,  and  we  know  so  little  about  Cleon's  pamphlet  that  any  view 
connecting  it  with  Xenophon's  work  must  remain  conjectural. 

Bazin  accepts  the  view  of  most  critics  that  chapters  fourteen  and 
fifteen  ought  to  be  transposed.  In  chapter  fourteen  Xenophon  retracts 
the  praise  given  to  the  Spartans  in  the  preceding  chapters.  On  this 
ground  Bazin  agrees  with  Haase  and  others  in  assigning  a  later  date  to 
this  chapter :  from  various  passages  in  the  Hellenica  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  about  378-376  Xenophon's  attitude  to  Sparta  suddenly  changed. 
But  the  passages  quoted  do  not  bear  out  Bazin's  contention,  and,  as  Stein 
has  shown  that  the  censures  of  chapter  fourteen  are  directed  rather 
against  the  Spartans  abroad  than  against  the  Spartans  at  home,  and 
particularly  against  the  detested  harmosts,  it  is  safer  to  assign  the  entire 
treatise  to  the  same  date  (394).  j    a  ^^ .  „ 

The  Second  Punic  War ;  being  Chapters  of  the  History  of  Borne.  By  the 
late  Dr.  Aenold.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  (London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1886.) 

A  EEPUBLicATiON  of  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Eoman  History,  sepa- 
rate from  the  body  of  his  work,  may  be  justified  on  more  than  one  ground. 
It  is,  as  its  editor  says  in  his  own  defence,  a  fragment  of  a  fragment ;  yet  it 
stands  by  itself  as  much  as  one  of  Macaulay's  historical  essays,  or  as  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith's  lectures  on  '  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians ;'  and  as 
a  narrative  it  still  holds  the  field,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  improved 
upon.  No  writer,  either  before  or  since  Arnold's  day,  has  told  the  story 
with  such  masterly  brevity,  such  aptitude  for  military  and  geographical 
detail,  or  with  quite  that  same  touch  of  genius,  which  transforms  the 
results  of  research  into  living  literature.  It  was  an  inspiring  subject,  and 
Arnold  approached  it  when  his  experience  both  as  a  student  and  a  writer 
had  reached  its  highest  point ;  he  felt  that  it  demanded  and  deserved  all 
the  qualifications  he  possessed.  The  second  Punic  war  was  indeed  in  its 
consequences  probably  the  most  momentous  war  the  world  has  ever  known ; 
and,  unlike  the  great  mass  of  modern  warfare,  it  is  as  rich  in  the  dramatic 
character  of  its  incidents  as  it  is  unique  in  the  immense  range  of  its  results. 
'  Ages.  20.  3  ;  cf.  Lys.  30.  4. 
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The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  give  the  reader  every  facility  for 
criticising,  as  well  as  for  following  appreciatively,  his  grandfather's  work. 
He  has  provided  excellent  maps,  a  convenient  index  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  many  references  to  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  which 
were  supplied  by  Archdeacon  Hare  (the  original  editor)  from  Dr.  Arnold's 
MSS.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  Arnold  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  without  filling  in  his  references  at  the  time.  Want  of  leisure 
must  no  doubt  partly  account  for  this,  and  it  is  indeed  amazing  to  us  in 
these  days  that  leisure  could  be  found  at  all  for  such  work  as  this  by  a  man 
who  was  both  head  master  of  Rugby  and  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford ;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  Arnold  found  himself  drawn  on  by  his 
own  narrative,  which  gained  in  clearness  and  interest  by  this  freedom 
from  the  entanglements  of  note-books  and  verification. 

The  most  important  addition  which  the  present  volume  contains 
consists  of  a  series  of  notes  in  the  form  of  appendices,  in  which  the  editor 
has  sought  to  bring  the  reader  abreast  of  the  results  of  later  investigation 
into  certain  obscure  and  much-debated  matters  of  detail.  The  first  of 
these  notes,  which  occupies  ten  closely  printed  pages,  is  a  careful 
compilation  of  opinions  passed  on  Polybius'  geographical  capacity  by 
critics  and  historians  since  Arnold  wrote.  It  is  not  only  useful,  but  really 
amusing  reading ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  prosecution  of  a  Scotch  minister 
for  inadequacy  as  a  preacher,  when  half  the  congregation  swore  that  his 
sermons  were  admirable,  the  other  half  that  they  were  beneath  contempt. 
The  witnesses  against  Polybius  are  Arnold  himself,  H.  Droysen,  Mr. 
Bunbury,  and  the  late  Carl  Neumann,  of  whose  excellent  lectures  Mr. 
Arnold  has  freely  availed  himself  in  these  notes  ;  on  the  other  side 
are  Niebuhr,  Nissen,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  to  some  extent  Mommsen. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  among  really  learned  men,  who  express  their 
respective  views  with  remarkable  energy,  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  em- 
barrassing ;  it  shows  that  these  judgments  must  have  been  conditioned 
by  the  degree  of  exactness  which  each  critic  demanded  and  expected  of 
Polybius.  It  seems  probable  that  Arnold,  coming  fresh  from  Thucydides, 
full  of  ardour  for  his  new  task,  and  perhaps  deceived  by  Polybius'  exag- 
gerated notions  of  his  own  superiority  to  other  writers,  found  himself  often 
baffled  and  disappointed,  and  thus  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
disadvantages  under  which  this  author  certainly  laboured.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Polybius  wrote  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had  to  describe  scenes 
which  at  the  most  he  had  only  visited  once,  and  that  his  work  was 
intended  chiefly  for  Greek  readers,  who  would  not  be  specially  interested 
in  Italian  and  Alpine  topography. 

A  good  instance  of  Dr.  Arnold's  preference  for  Livy  as  against  Poly- 
bius is  to  be  found  in  his  account  of  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  at  the 
battle  on  the  Trebia,  which  is  supplemented  from  his  later  critics  by  his 
grandson  in  Note  C.  Here  all  strategical  probabilities  support  Polybius, 
who  clearly  understood  the  battle  as  having  been  fought  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  river ;  ^  while  if  we  accept  what  seems  to  be  Livy's 

^  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  Polybius  in  any  other  sense ;  nor,  I  think, 
would  anyone,  who  attempted  to  form  an  idea  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  from 
his  narrative  alone  and  without  preconceptions.  Mr.  Arnold  says  (p.  376)  that 
Polybius  omits  the  essential  point,  i.e.  omits  to  tell  us  whether  Scipio,  before  pitching 
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idea  of  the  situation,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  Hannibal,  after  per- 
forming the  brilliant  feat  (which,  by  the  way,  Livy  entirely  fails  to  mark, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from  minor  details)  of  getting  in  Scipio's  rear, 
and  placing  himself  between  him  and  his  colleague  Sempronius,  allowed 
himself  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  thus  presented  him  of  prevent- 
ing their  concentration,  and  was  forced  to  fight  with  what  was  almost 
certainly  a  superior  force.     The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Polybius' 
account  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  battle  were  fought  on  the  left  bank, 
and  if,  as  we  must  apparently  believe,  Placentia  was  on  the  right  bank 
like  the  modern  Piacenza,  the  10,000  men  who  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy  to  that  town  must  have  crossed  the  flooded  river  in  order  to  get 
there ;  and   all  writers  but  Mommsen   seem  to  doubt  the   existence  at 
that  time  of  a  bridge  or  some  other  regular  means  of  crossing.     But  is 
it  really  possible  that  the  colony  of  Placentia  was  thus  liable  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  fortress  of  Clastidium,  which  lay  away  under  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  was  only  approachable  from  Placentia  by  crossing  the  Trebia  ? 
The  bearing  of  the  position  of  this  stronghold  on  the  disputed  question 
has  perhaps  hardly  been  allowed  sufficient  weight ;  it  fell  into  Hannibal's 
hands  just  before  the  battle,  when  (according  to  Livy  and  Arnold)  he  was 
nearly  thirty  miles  away  from  it,  with  both  the  consular  armies  lying 
between  himself  and  his  prey.     Nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  military  situation  which  Arnold  was  led  to  conceive  (and  which  his 
editor  seeks  to  defend)  by  his  ready  acceptance  of  all  Livy's  details  ;  and 
the  present  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  passage  in 
xxi.  56  (see  p.  376  of  the  book  under  review),  the  general  tendency  of 
Livy's  narrative,  if  his  reader  be  not  prepossessed  with  Arnold's  idea  of 
the  battle,^  is  to  place  the  Eomans  on  their  natural  line  of  communication,, 
and  Hannibal,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  west  of  them. 

In  Note  B  Mr.  Arnold  has  admirably  summarised  the  various  views 
published  during  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  vexed  question  of  Hannibal's 
passage  of  the  Alps.  Here,  not  without  good  reason,  he  gives  Mr.  Fresh- 
field  and  the  Col  d'Argentiere  the  credit  of  at  present  holding  the  field.  Mr. 
Freshfield's  quotation  from  Varro  (ap.  Serv.  on  ^n.  x.  13)  is  certainly  as 
strong  a  piece  of  evidence  as  has  yet  been  brought  forward  ;  and  the  only 
serious  objection  to  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  surprising  exactness  of  Varro's  in^ 
formation.  How,  it  might  be  asked,  when  opinions  even  at  that  day  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  Hannibal's  pass  (Liv.  xxi.  38),  could  Varro  be 
so  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  routes  taken,  not  only  by  Hannibal  in  218,. 
but  by  Hasdrubal  in  207  ?  Livy  himself  clearly  believed  (xxvii.  39)  that 
Hasdrubal  crossed  by  the  same  route  as  his  brother,  and  states  that  he  found 

his  camp  on  the  Trebia,  crossed  it  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east ;  but  had 
Polybius  ever  imagined  that  any  reader  of  his  book  would  have  understood  him  in  the 
former  sense,  he  certainly  would  have  supplied  the  information.  Would  any  historian 
think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  when  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  before  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  he  crossed  from  the  right  bank  to  the  left  ? 

*  This  idea  was  itself  suggested  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Niebuhr's  letters  (vol.  2  of 
the  English  translation  of  his  Life,  p.  259),  a  reference  to  which  will  at  once  show 
that  his  view  was  an  '  inspiration  '  entirely  independent  of  the  authorities.  He  fancied 
that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Po  below  Placentia,  and  so  took  Scipio  in  the  rear.  That 
this  was  not  so,  is  as  certain  as  the  combined  evidence  of  Livy  and  Polybius  can 
make  it. 
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and  used  the  artificial  aids  by  which  Hannibal  had  effected  his  transit  ; 
^nd  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  this  was  pure  invention  on  Livy's  part, 
since  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  Hasdrubal  should  follow  his  brother's 
track,  taking  advantage  of  his  labour  and  experience.  It  is  hardly  wise  to 
conclude  hastily  that  Varro  is  here  a  better  authority  than  Livy.  But  Mr. 
Freshfield  has  at  any  rate  done  much  to  prove  that  Hannibal  crossed  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Durance,  and  not  from  those  of  the  Isere  ;  and,  as 
he  affirms,  after  a  personal  investigation  of  the  passes,  that  the  Col  d'Argen- 
ti^re  suits  the  accounts  better  than  the  Mont  Genevre,  we  must  allow  that 
he  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Arnold  also  points  out  in  this  note  another  difficulty  satisfactorily  cleared 
up  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  that  of  Hannibal's  approach  to  the  Alps  Trapo,  tov 
TTOTafwv,  as  Polybius  writes.  That  Polybius  meant  the  Ehone  can  hardly 
be  doubted ;  but  the  Ehone  would  take  Hannibal  to  Geneva,  which  is  out 
of  the  question.  *  He  used  the  expression  **  along  the  river-bank,"  '  says 
Mr.  Freshfield,  *  to  cover  the  general  direction  of  the  march  up  to  the  Alps 
through  the  Ehone  country.'  Perhaps  Polybius'  informants  meant  the 
Is^re,  and  the  historian  himself,  trusting  to  memory,  and  forgetting  the 
existence  of  the  smaller  river,  (a  slip  easily  explained  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  direction  of  the  Ehone's  course  in  these  parts,)  came  to  write  of 
the  two  rivers  as  if  there  were  but  one  ;  or  even  possibly  used  vague  lan- 
guage to  cover  his  want  of  exact  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  since  Mr.  Fresh- 
field published  his  paper,  there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
Hannibal  across  eastwards  from  his  position  on  the  Ehone  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Durance. 

The  editor  might  almost  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  summar- 
ising the  contradictory  views  of  the  German  learned  world  about  the 
battle  of  Lake  Trasimenus.  That  battle-field,  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  mysterious  of  the  whole  war,  is  still  wrapped  for  us  in  as  dense 
a  mist  as  that  which  proved  fatal  to  Flaminius  and  his  army.  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  our  knowledge  of  it  since 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote.  He,  with  characteristic  clearness  of  sight,  in  an  inte- 
resting passage,  quoted  by  his  grandson  from  an  unpublished  journal  of 
1827,  saw  '  that  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  road,' 
which  the  Eoman  army  must  certainly  have  followed.  *  If  it  followed  the 
present  line,  certainly  the  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  which 
you  now  ascend  to  Magione  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  left  the  lake  at  an 
earlier  point,  without  passing  through  Passignano,  then  Sanguinetto  may 
have  been  the  scene.'  In  the  text  of  his  history  he  repeats  this  view, 
though  he  provisionally  describes  the  battle  as  taking  place  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  in  and  beyond  the  defile  of  Passignano  ;  a  view  which  is 
meant  to  tally  with  Polybius,  though  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Livy. 
'The  difficulty  is  great  of  realising  the  scene  as  conceived  by  either 
historian,  unless  we  have  the  line  of  road  before  us,  and  without  it  it  is 
perhaps  premature  to  blame  them  for  carelessness.  If,  for  example,  the 
road  left  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  Tuoro  directly  after  passing  Monte 
Gualandro,  each  historian  would  describe  the  battle  without  having  the 
long  defile  of  Passignano  present  to  his  mind  at  all ;  and,  in  fact,  if  we 
dismiss  that  defile  from  our  own  minds  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  either  of  them,  allowing  something  for  the  want  of  exactness 
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in  Polybius'  geographical  memory.  Should  anyone  try  this  experiment^ 
it  may  perhaps  also  occur  to  him  that  it  is  hardly  a  priori  probable  that  the 
road,  which  must  have  been  made  when  the  country  was  still  more  or  less 
insecure,  should  have  run  through  so  narrow  and  dangerous  a  defile  as 
that  of  Passignano.  The  Komans  carried  their  roads  over  hills  and  over 
mountain  passes  without  hesitation,  but  they  surely  would  have  avoided  a 
place  so  well  adapted  for  surprises  as  this.  And  this  hypothesis  as  to  the 
line  of  road  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Livy's  statement  that  Flaminius 
reached  the  end  of  the  defile  before  clear  daylight — a  distance,  if  the  defile 
was  that  of  Passignano,  of  fully  eight  miles  from  his  camp  of  the  previous 
night.  If  the  via  perangusta  of  which  Livy  writes  be  taken  to  mean  the 
short  passage  between  Monte  Gualendro  and  the  lake  (which  might  very 
possibly  have  been  then  at  a  higher  level,  making  this  passage  narrower 
and  that  of  Passignano  almost  impracticable),  this  difficulty  of  the  length 
of  Flaminius'  march  before  the  battle  began  would  be  fairly  well  overcome. 
The  remaining  notes  are  shorter  and  less  important,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  on  Hannibal's  march  on  Kome  (Liv.  xxvi.  7),  which  contains 
a  useinl  pricis  of  a  paper  by  H.  Haupt  in  the  Melanges  Graux  ; '  and  the 
last  (Note  P),  on  the  Koman  mines  in  Spain,  in  which  the  editor 
has  an  extremely  interesting  comparison  between  Diodorus'  account  of 
these  and  two  very  recent  descriptions,  one  of  which  was  communicated 
to  him  in  a  private  letter  by  a  friend  on  the  spot.  On  the  whole  these 
appendices  show  a  great  deal  of  careful  and  painstaking  work,  and  form 
an  excellent  basis  of  operation  for  anyone  who  is  willing  to  undertake, 
with  the  texts  of  Livy  and  Polybius  before  him,  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  the  geographical  difficulties  discussed  in  them. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 

La  Beligion  d  Borne  sous   les   Sivdres.     Par  Jean  Reville.     (Paris : 

Leroux,  1886.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  examine  certain  remarkable  phases  of 
religious  development  during  an  important  and  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  civilisation.  It  presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  that  movement 
which  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  abortive  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
pagan  system  in  accordance  with  cosmopolitan  ideas,  or  as  an  accumula- 
tion of  material  to  be  subsequently  built  into  the  framework  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  The  qualifications  needed  to  accomplish  so  complex 
and  delicate  a  task  may  seem  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  previous  reputation 
of  the  author.  We  may  add,  however,  that  while  M.  Reville's  studies 
have  evidently  been  wide  and  deep,  he  possesses  also,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  power  of  intellectual  sympathy  which  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  erudition  to  the  interpretation  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
distant  periods.  He  treats  his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit, 
always  keeping  in  view  not  only  the  causal  relations  between  facts  of  the 
same  order,  but  also  the  action  and  reaction  between  the  various  depart- 
ments into  which  the  phenomena  of  social  life  may  be  divided, — that 
general  connexion  which  forbids  a  complete  specialisation  in  the  history 
of  politics,  of  economics,  or  of  morals.  His  style  is  always  pleasing 
and  forcible,  often  brilliant  and  epigrammatic. 
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The  period  taken  generally  by  M.  K^ville  as  that  of  the  Seven 
extends  from  the  death  of  Commodus  to  the  accession  of  Decius, 
i.e.  from  192  to  249  a.d.  The  two  great  Antonines  belong  to  a  previous 
state  of  things.  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  spite  of  the  nobleness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  of  his  philosophy,  belongs  essentially  to  a  period  of  decline, 
not  of  revival.  As  our  author  says,  il  eut  la  purete  d'un  saint ;  il  u'eut 
pas  lafoi  d'un  apotre.  The  very  strength  of  his  stoicism  hindered  him 
in  the  work  of  renovation.  For  it  was  not  from  stoicism  but  from  syn- 
cretism that  the  vivifying  forces  of  the  succeeding  age  were  to  proceed. 

In  examining  the  nature  and  the  growth  of  this  pagan  syncretism, 
M.  Eeville  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  analytical 
and  descriptive,  the  second  historical  and  concerned  with  the  three  reform 
movements  associated  respectively  with  the  three  influential  ladies  who 
successively  ruled  society  under  the  Severi.  The  analysis  of  so  complex 
a  phenomenon  is  no  easy  task,  for  *  its  originality  consists  simply  of  the 
confusion  of  its  elements.'  In  other  words,  the  combination  is  chemical 
rather  than  mechanical,  and  after  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  of  all  the  religions  that  coexisted  under  the  empire,  we 
should  still  need  a  strong  reconstructive  effort  of  the  historical  imagina- 
tion to  arrive  at  any  adequate  conception  of  the  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  any  mind  which  formed  the  theatre  of  so  many  conflicting 
forces. 

Among  the  various  conflicting  elements,  we  can,  however,  distinguish 
those  of  Grseco-Roman  from  those  of  oriental  origin.  The  ancient  gods 
of  Rome  had  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  ground  against  foreign 
encroachments,  but  they  still  held  their  own  in  public  ceremonies  and  in 
family  rites.  The  worship  of  the  emperors  had  become  a  recognised  part 
of  the  imperial  system,  and  furnished  a  rallying-point  for  all  the  diverse 
races  of  the  empire,  while  it  lent  a  solemn  and  mysterious  sanction  to 
the  imperial  authority.  M.  Reville  defends  this  worship  from  the 
charge  often  brought  against  it  of  exercising  a  demoralising  and  brutal- 
ising  tendency.  It  was  no  mere  deification  of  force,  but  rested  on  the 
respect  inspired  by  a  system  which  gave  to  the  world  the  blessings  of 
order  and  civilisation.  Dedications  were  often  made  to  the  virtues  of  tha 
emperors  rather  than  to  their  persons.  And  though  it  may  seem  that  to- 
adore  the  moderation  of  a  Commodus  or  the  clemency  of  a  Caracalla  was 
merely  to  worship  a  nonentity,  yet  such  worship  could  not  have  a  very 
demoralising  efl'ect  on  those  who  paid  it.  The  numerous  societies  and 
clubs  connected  with  the  imperial  cultus  were  of  considerable  influence^ 
and,  being  open  to  all  classes,  tended  to  break  down  distinctions  of  rank 
and  to  afford  new  bonds  of  union.  Another  element  of  great  importance 
in  Roman  religion  at  this  time — favoured  by  philosophical  as  was  the 
other  by  political  influences — was  the  worship  of  genii  and  daemons. 
These  had  been  variously  regarded  by  thinkers  and  cosmogonists  as  the 
animating  principles  of  the  world,  as  intermediaries  between  the  gods 
and  men — sometimes  identified  with  the  divine  or  rational  element  in 
man — or  as  guardians  charged  with  the  special  care  of  individuals  or  of 
communities.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  daemons  and  genii  of 
the  later  cosmogonies  came  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  earliest. 
Roman  divinities,  when  these  had  been  thoroughly  anthropomorphised 
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under  Greek  influence,  and  so  had  left  the  field  clear  for  more  occult  and 
spiritual  agencies. 

But  the  oriental  elements  were  more  important  in  the  new  syncretism 
than  were  those  of  native  growth.  M.  Reville  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  myth  of  ^neas  may  have  contributed  to  increase  those  oriental 
influences  which  left  their  mark  in  the  numerous  prohibitory  decrees 
against  eastern  worship,  and  the  innumerable  dedications  set  up  all  over 
the  world  to  eastern  divinities.  The  natural  attractions  of  gorgeous 
ceremonies  and  mysterious  rites  and  dogmas  were  aided  by  the  proselyti- 
sing influence  of  a  priesthood  which — not  as  in  the  western  world — was 
distinctly  separated  from  the  laity,  and  directly  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  honours  of  the  deities  to  which  it  was  attached.  Thus  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  that  of  the 
Great  Mother  from  Phrygia,  that  of  Dea  Syra  from  Hierapolis.  But 
distinct  from  all  of  these,  as  more  universal  in  character  and  more 
adapted  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  was  the  later  Mithriacism.  Mithras 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  solar  deity  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  whose 
worship  (like  a  stream  sometimes  flowing  below  ground,  then  unex- 
pectedly rising  to  the  surface)  held  a  subordinate  position  during  the 
prevalence  in  Persia  of  the  purest  Mazdeism,  but  became  of  supreme 
importance  in  later  systems.  Since  he  never  lost  his  solar  character,  but 
was  adored  as  Sol  invictus  or  as  fSao-iXev^  "RXlos,  it  might  seem  that,  in 
taking  him  for  its  principal  or  its  only  deity,  paganism  was  going  back  to 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  its  earliest  phase  of  all,  that  of  solar 
monotheism.  But  the  return  was  made  'with  a  difference.'  For  the 
worship  of  the  sun  is  more  susceptible  than  any  other  to  the  influences  of 
symbolical  and  allegorical  interpretation.  The  Mithras  of  the  third 
century  was  to  his  followers  not  only  the  source  of  all  physical  life,  but 
the  highest  type  of  spiritual  purity,  the  guide  to  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  His  worship  was  celebrated  with  an  elaborate  symbolism,  and 
initiation  into  his  mysteries  could  only  be  obtained  gradually  and  after 
a  course  of  severe  trials.  The  early  Christians  were  impressed  by 
the  analogies  which  they  could  not  help  drawing  between  their  sacraments 
and  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  Mithriacism. 

On  reading  the  descriptions  of  these  various  elements  into  which  the 
pagan  syncretism  has  been  resolved,  and  the  important  generalisations 
based  upon  them,  we  become  aware  of  certain  difficulties  incident  to  the 
subject  which  the  author  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entirely  overcome. 
Since  in  this  portion  of  the  work  he  has  recourse  to  authorities  differing  con- 
siderably in  chronological  position — from  Plutarch  down  to  St.  Augustine 
— it  is  sometimes  uncertain  if  the  particular  phase  he  describes  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  period  in  question.  For  example,  he  seems  to  hold 
that  the  worship  of  Isis  was  modified  and  elevated  between  the  time  of 
TibuUus  and  that  of  Apuleius,  who  holds  that  worship  in  great  respect ; 
but  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  worship  of  Cybele  underwent  a  similar 
purification  between  the  time  of  Apuleius  and  that  of  Julian,  who  felt  for 
the  goddess  a  boundless  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  lies  in  the  wide  difference  which  must  have  existed  between  the 
views  of  the  educated  and  of  the  uneducated  as  to  the  objects  of  their  de- 
votion.     The  tendency,  while  honouring  many  gods,  performing  multi- 
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farious  ceremonies,  and  belonging  to  several  religious  societies,  to  fuse 
under  a  few  general  conceptions  all  objects  of  worship  and  all  religious 
obligations,  was  potent  alike  in  the  rude  soldiers  who  set  up  altars  to 
strange  combinations  of  deities  and  personifications,  and  in  the  philoso- 
phic theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  But  these  tendencies  are 
impossible  to  trace  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  and  could  ex- 
press their  feelings  and  beliefs.  M.  Reville  recognises  the  distinction. 
He  imagines  an  assembly  of  worshippers  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dea  Syra, 
some  thinking  that  they  are  thereby  honouring  Derceto,  while  others 
regarded  Rhea  or  Juno  as  the  object  of  their  praise,  but  all  united  by  a 
common  feeling,  and  entertaining  a  vague  notion  that  the  goddesses  whom 
they  are  celebrating  live  together  in  some  close  relationship.  Thinkers 
would,  of  course,  identify  the  three.  The  study  of  votive  inscriptions  has 
led  M.  Eeville  to  a  very  interesting  distinction  between  the  two  ways  in 
which  the  merging  of  deities  was  effected.  In  the  case  of  oriental  gods 
and  goddesses  the  process  was  one  of  identification,  the  same  god  being 
regarded  as  bearing  different  names  in  different  places.  There  are  but 
few  inscriptions  in  which  oriental  deities  are  invoked  along  with  others. 
But  in  the  case  of  Gr^co-Roman  gods  and  goddesses  the  tendency  was 
towards  a  vague  pantheistic  polydasmonism.  The  personality  of  each 
deity  becomes  merged  in  a  unity  of  which  each  name  expresses  a  different 
aspect  or  attribute.  Thus  the  more  names  one  could  crowd  together 
on  a  votive  inscription,  the  greater  the  number  of  forms  under  which  the 
deity  might  be  approached. 

Amid  the  general  confusion  of  ideas  certain  facts  may  be  clearly  laid 
down.  Religion  has  become  a  far  more  important  part  of  life  than  it 
-had  been  before,  and  is,  as  never  before,  an  affair  of  the  individual,  not  of 
the  nation  or  the  family.  In  the  reaction  from  scepticism  to  superstition 
(for,  as  M.  Reville  says,  on  douterait  des  dieux  ]jlut6t  que  des  miracles) 
charlatans  abound,  there  is  a  morbid  desire  for  occult  knowledge,  a  lavish 
expenditure  on  temples  and  ceremonies.  At  the  same  time  the  half- 
conscious  syncretism  of  the  people,  together  with  the  harmonising 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  are  bringing  into  promi- 
nence those  elements  which  seem  distinctly  modern  in  the  concep- 
tion of  religion — a  feeling  of  dependence,  a  consciousness  of  imperfection, 
if  not  of  sin,  a  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  after-life,  a 
totally  new  ideal  of  holiness  and  purity.  And,  overstrained  as  this  ideal 
might  be,  it  had  still  a  beneficial  effect  on  ordinary  morality.  For  the 
associations  into  which  men  entered  for  religious  purposes  gave  them  a 
feeling  of  fraternity  which  was  stronger  than  the  restrictive  bonds  of  rank 
— the  new  ideal  was  favourable  to  a  merciful  regard  for  the  poor  and  the 
weak,  and  the  strength  of  religious  conviction  inspired  in  some  cases  ^n 
apostolic  fervour  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  mass 
of  mankind.  Religion  and  morality  became  more  disinterested  as  men  came 
to  desire  less  to  obtain  good  things  from  the  gods  than  to  enter  into  con- 
scious communion  with  them.  One  fundamental  vice  our-  author  would 
recognise  in  this  system — though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  incident  to  this 
system  only — that  the  noblest  results  of  philosophic  syncretism  were 
•closely  connected  with  many  grovelling  superstitions  and  childish  practices 
-for  which  the  wisest  minds  felt  or  feigned  an  inconsistent  respect. 
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Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  principal  inlSuences  at  work  during  this 
period  in  the  sphere  of  rehgion  and  morality,  M.  Eeville  turns  to  examine 
three  conscious  attempts  at  religious  reform,  of  which  the  first  was  the 
Neo-Pythagorean  movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Julia  Domna, 
the  accomplished  Syrian  wife  of  Septimius  Severus.  Of  her  drawing- 
room  influence  we  have  a  charming  description,  but  the  chief  work 
undertaken  at  her  desire  was  the  *  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  '  by 
Philostratus,  probably  the  author  of  'Lives  of  the  Sophists.'  In  regard, 
to  this  book  M.  Eeville  steers  a  middle  course  between  those  who  regard, 
it  as  a  baseless  historical  romance  and  those  who  would  take  it  as  a, 
piece  of  sober  history.  There  are  a  few  facts  about  the  actual  Apollonius,. 
apart  from  the  Boswell-like  reports  of  Damis  which  Philostratus  professes 
to  follow,  sufficient  to  account  for  his  being  chosen  as  a  mirror  in  which 
the  empress  and  her  friends  might  contemplate  the  philosophic  ideal  of 
the  age,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  to  that  ideal  is  more  important 
than  its  conformity  with  actual  facts. 

M.  Eeville  considers  at  some  length  the  analogies  which  are  mosi 
striking  between  some  passages  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Apollonius,. 
and  some  events  and  sayings  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  He  is  inclined  to- 
think  that  Philostratus  or  his  informants  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  these  passages  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  that  we  have  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  whole  object  of  the  work  was  to  set  up  a 
pagan  ideal  in  rivalry  to  that  of  the  Christians.  The  age  was  one  of 
eclecticism  and  criticism,  not  one  of  polemics.  Yet  it  may  be  allowed 
that  the  same  tendencies  which  predisposed  some  men  to  the  worship  of 
Christ  led  others  to  desire  and  to  construct  for  themselves  a  *  divine  man ' 
who  should  represent  all  that  they  most  revered  in  the  pagan  syncretism. 

The  second  attempt  at  reform  was  undertaken  in  a  very  different 
spirit  by  a  woman  of  far  inferior  calibre,  Julia  Soaemias,  niece  of  Julia. 
Domna  and  mother  of  the  emperor  known  as  Elagabalus.  Utterly 
despicable  as  were  the  characters  of  mother  and  son,  they  had,  how- 
ever, one  object  at  which  they  consistently  aimed,  the  establishment  of 
a  universal  religion,  in  which  all  other  worships  should  be  subordinated 
to  that  of  the  sun-god  of  Emesa.  It  was,  says  M.  Eeville,  the  first 
triumph  of  a  '  jealous  god '  in  the  western  world,  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
coming  official  monotheism.  Elagabalus,  with  all  his  vices,  has  at  least 
the  credit  of  desiring  that  honours  should  be  paid  to  his  god  rather  than 
to  himself. 

The  change  from  the  rule  of  Elagabalus  and  Soaemias  to  that  of 
Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  Mammsea  (sister  to  Soaemias;  marks 
the  change  from  an  impure  naturalism  in  religion  to  a  profound  respect 
for  law  and  morality — we  might  almost  say  to  a  religion  of  humanity. 
The  wide  and  enlightened  eclecticism  of  Mammaea  and  Alexander  in- 
volved not  merely  toleration  but  positive  approval  of  all  forms  of  religion 
that  seemed  to  them  to  contain  elements  of  truth  and  to  favour  moral 
progress.  Alexander  chose  as  his  motto  the  golden  rule  of  christian 
morality,  and,  on  hearing  complaints  against  some  Christians  who  had 
built  a  church  on  a  disputed  piece  of  land,  replied  that  it  were  better  that  God 
should  be  worshipped  there  in  any  fashion  whatsoever  than  that  it  should  he 
given  to  tavern-keepers.      The  worship  which  he  practised  in  his  private- 
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oratory  was  that  of  heroes  and  saints.  In  the  most  sacred  place  there 
stood,  in  strange  juxtaposition,  the  statues  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  of 
Christ,  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  idealised 
apostle  of  Hellenism.  Next  to  the  spiritual  came  the  intellectual  heroes, 
Virgil  and  Cicero.  The  tendency  then  first  showing  itself  in  the  church 
towards  martyr  and  saint  worship  is  also  at  work  in  the  palace  of  the  last 
of  the  Severi. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  Mammaea  is  the  visit 
she  received  from  Origen  of  Alexandria,  which  M.  Eeville  would  place 
fourteen  years  after  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  it.  The  interviews 
seem  to  have  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory,  but,  in  spite  of  some  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  to  have  produced  no  important  results.  The  best 
of  the  syncretists  could  not  be  expected  to  see  that  the  new  religion  could 
not  be  absorbed,  like  the  other  oriental  cults,  even  in  their  wide-embracing 
system.  A  time  of  reaction  was  at  hand.  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
his  soldiers,  and  his  successors  were  men  of  ruder  stuff.  Different  in- 
deed might  have  been  the  history  of  Christianity  if  it  had  been  adopted 
under  Alexander  Severus  rather  than  under  Constantine.  The  final 
success  of  the  church  was  delayed  for  a  while,  and  when  she  should  at 
last  make  her  triumphant  entry  into  the  stronghold  of  ancient  civilisation, 
it  should  be  not  by  a  gate  opened  from  within,  but  through  a  hard- won 
breach  in  the  walls. 

Alice  Gaednee. 


Wegweiser  durch  die  Literatur  der  Urkundensammlungen.     Von  Hee- 
MANN  Oesteeley.     ler  Theil.     (Berlin  :  Reimer,  1885.) 

In  this  extremely  useful  book  Herr  Oesterley  has  undertaken  to  do  for  the 
documents  what  Potthast  has  done  for  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 
His  plan  is  to  give  a  catalogue,  under  each  country,  of  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  its  history  which  exist  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  scheme  has  two  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  First, 
the  author  has  to  determine  what  documents  are  historical ;  secondly,  he 
has  to  arrange  his  material  according  to  some  intelligible  scheme.  Herr 
Oesterley  excludes  purely  legal  and  purely  ecclesiastical  documents,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  merely  local  and  personal.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  judge  he  has  exercised  his  discretion  wisely,  though  the  selec- 
tion is  open  to  criticism.  Thus  in  his  general  catalogue  of  letters  he 
includes  Guarino,  but  not  Boccaccio  or  Filelfo.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
judge  of  Herr  Oesterley's  method  entirely  from  the  first  volume,  as  we  da 
not  know  how  far  it  is  complete.  It  contains,  first,  a  list  of  general  collec- 
tions, then  of  letter-books  {Formelbilcher),  next  of  letters.  The  main  part, 
however,  of  the  volume  is  devoted  specially  to  Germany,  which  is  treated  in 
detail.  First  come  general  collections  of  documents— special  collections 
under  each  emperor — but  the  chief  section  is  arranged  alphabetically  under 
place-names,  and  gives  the  references  for  local  history,  telling  the  reader 
where  the  archives  are  kept  and  referring  to  descriptions  of  them.  Besides 
the  more  strictly  historical  documents  those  also  are  mentioned  which  deal 
with  the  possessions  of  churches  and  monasteries,  or  which  contain  necro- 
logies, and  special  attention  is  also  paid  to  records  of  the  Jews.     Perhaps 
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this  method  is  as  good  as  could  be  discovered  in  so  complicated  a  subject. 
But  if  history  centres  round  places  it  also  centres  round  persons,  and 
Herr  Oesterley's  method  of  arrangement  requires  a  great  deal  of  previous 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  who  wishes  to  consult  his  pages  with  profit. 
It  is  beyond  our  power  to  criticise  Herr  Oesterley's  work  in  its  details. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  laborious  study  of  all  the  collections,  journals,  and 
proceedings  of  societies  in  which  Germany  abounds ;  and  it  reveals  the 
large  amount  of  materials  which  industrious  research  has  brought  to  light 
upon  the  period  before  the  year  1500  a.d.  In  dealing  with  other  countries 
than  Germany  the  amount  of  matter  will  probably  not  be  so  great,  as 
Herr  Oesterley  complains  in  his  preface  that  German  libraries  are  not 
rich  in  means  of  studying  foreign  literature.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
only  book  which  he  has  used  for  a  knowledge  of  English  history  is  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy's  *  Catalogue.'  He  does  not  seem  even  to  know  the 
Oxford  *  Catalogus  Omnium  Manuscriptorum,'  much  less  the  catalogues 
of  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian,  or  the  reports  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.  Thus  he  knows  the  letter-book  of  Eichard  of 
Bury  only  as  *  in  Privatbesitz  vg.  N.  Archiv  d.  Gesellsch.,'  iv.  620.  It  is 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Harwood  in  the  Second  Eeport  of  the  Commission, 
p.  85.  Nor  is  he  better  informed  about  the  Eolls  publications,  as  the  last 
edition  of  Becket's  letters  known  to  him  is  that  of  Giles.  There  are  many 
points  in  which  Herr  Oesterley's  book  would  have  been  more  complete  if 
he  had  had  a  fuller  access  to  information  respecting  English  manuscripts. 
In  fact  if  Herr  Oesterley  gives  us  a  conspectus  of  the  results  of  German 
research,  he  gives  us  also  an  interesting  insight  into  some  of  the  limita- 
tions of  German  erudition. 

Chapters  in  European  History,    By  W.  S.  Lilly.     (London :  Chapman 

&  Hall,  1886.) 

This  is  a  provoking  book :  not  only  is  the  writer  evidently  capable  of 
producing  better  work,  but  his  very  faults  are  likely  to  recommend  him  to 
that  large  part  of  the  public  who,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  have  a  taste 
for  wide  generalisations,  especially  when  boldly  asserted  in  terms  of  specious 
profundity. 

Many  readers  are  grateful  to  an  author  who  can  show  that  the  most 
dreaded  names,  from  Epicurus  to  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  may  be  quoted  in 
support  of  views  acceptable  to  them — to  anyone,  in  short,  who  acts  the 
part  of  a  bee  in  gathering  the  honey  of  orthodoxy  from  the  most  poisonous 
flowers  of  philosophy  and  science.  Here,  it  is  felt,  is  a  man  who  has  read 
and  weighed  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  these  profound  thinkers,  and 
who  has  discovered  that,  rightly  understood,  there  is  after  all  nothing  very 
alarming  in  progress  and  evolution  and  other  disturbing  ideas. 

The  philosophy  of  history  which  Mr.  Lilly  seeks  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force is  expounded  in  an  introductory  dialogue.  It  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows  :  The  progress  which  we  trace  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  been  due  to  an  obedience  to  law  ever  becoming  more  perfect, 
because  more  conscious.  This  progress  may  also  be  represented  as  ever- 
increasing  freedom  ;  for,  as  in  the  material  world  enlarged  knowledge 
of  physical  laws  enables  us  by  intelligent  obedience  to  those  laws  to  free 
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ourselves  from  subjection  to  circumstances,  and  to  order  our  life  more 
freely,  so  in  the  immaterial  world  obedience  to  law — which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  God's  will  and  is  first  apprehended  and  preached  to  mankind  by- 
some  inspired  prophet  or  great  man — is  the  condition  of  the  growth  and 
freedom  as  well  of  nations  as  of  the  individual. 

This  position  Mr.  Lilly  proceeds  to  illustrate  and  enforce  by  a  survey 
of  the  course  of  European  history  since  the  dissolution  of  Gr^co-Latin 
civilisation  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity. 

The  principle  of  the  Eoman  Empire  had  been  the  concentration  of  all 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  This  identifica- 
tion of  the  two  powers  in  itself  tended  to  materialism,  and  had  proved 
fatal  to  further  life,  growth,  and  freedom.  But  the  causes  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society  lay  even  deeper.  The  subordinate  social  organism,  the 
family,  was  corrupt,  and  the  individual  had  lost  all  hold  of  his  true 
relation  to  the  spiritual  world.  Christianity  gave  a  new  basis  to  the  social 
order,  restored  purity  and  sanctity  to  the  family,  and  brought  to  the 
individual  a  new  sense  of  his  connection  with  his  Maker. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  manner  Christianity  recreated  the  social 
order;  how  it  came,  that  if  after  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  'the  civil  order 
was  guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  religion,'  we  find  everywhere 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  '  the  great  new-world 
order  '  known  as  the  feudal  system,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  that 
it  recognised  '  little  else  than  matter  and  force,  ignored  the  supremacy  of 
law,  individual  rights,  and  personal  freedom,'  and  at  its  side,  but  opposed 
and  hostile  to  it,  '  the  great  ecclesiastical  system  by  which  Europe  had 
been  formed  into  a  spiritual  commonwealth  called  Christendom,  'based  on 
the  rival  principle  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  spiritual  part  of  men  '  and 
of  'the  supreme  worth  of  human  personality.'  Which  of  these  systems 
should  prevail  ?  Should  the  church  be  absorbed  into  the  feudal  system 
and  materialised,  or  should  it  assert  its  independence,  or  rather  pre-emi- 
nence and  all  implied  by  that  pre-eminence,  the  unity  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth, the  equality  of  its  members,  the  condemnation  of  class  distinc- 
tions, which  under  feudalism  might  have  hardened  into  the  impassable 
barriers  of  caste,  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences  under  their  mother 
theology,  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  conscience  ?  All  this,  says  Mr. 
Lilly,  was  at  stake  in  the  struggle  waged  by  Gregory  VII  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  emperor,  the  head  of  the  feudal  world,  and  against  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the  church  would  have  been  materialised 
and  lost  in  lay  society. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  shows  the 
character  and  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  church  for  men's  souls. 

As  mediaeval  poetry  culminated  in  Dante  so  mediaeval  art  culminated 
in  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael;  'they  are  its  supreme  products'  (i.  286, 
289).  The  Eenaissance  was  the  revival  of  paganism  and  materialism  in 
the  intellectual,  and  of  absolutism  in  the  political,  world;  its  triumph  was 
a  'dishonest  victory,  fatal  to  liberty.'  How  then  did  it  produce  such  a 
character  and  such  art  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo  ?  Mr.  Lilly  takes  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  showing  that  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  Michael  Angelo  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  The  retrograde 
movement  of  humanity,  which  we  miscall  a  new  birth,  continued  down  to 
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the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  Jesuits  and  the  Eoman  church  struggled  in  vain  against 
absolutism.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  pope  was  insulted,  the  order 
persecuted  and  suppressed,  because  in  them  was  recognised  the  last 
obstacle  to  materialistic  despotism,  while  the  form  of  religion  which 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Eenaissance  movement  found  its  logical  and 
necessary  development  in  a  '  shadowy  theism  and  a  substantial  sensualism ' 
(ii.  185).  The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  last  phase,  the  logical  com- 
pletion of  the  Eenaissance.  Absolutism  reaches  its  fullest  development 
in  the 'French  monarchy,  while  the  philosophes  elaborated  a  complete 
system,  *  congruous  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  '  and  based  upon  the  sen- 
sationalism of  Locke.  If  England  escaped  '  Csesarism  and  Materialism  ' 
it  was  because  the  methodist  movement  kept  alive  some  spirit  of  true 
religion,  *  for  the  message  of  John  Wesley  and  his  disciples  was  substan- 
tially that  of  the  catholic  preachers  of  the  middle  as  of  the  apostolic  age ' 
(ii.  189),  while  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  little  influence  in  his  own 
country. 

In  France  materialism  culminated  in  the  Eevolution  and  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  reconstruct  the  state  on  the  d  priori 
principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man — an  attempt 
which  Mr.  Lilly  following  Taine  criticises  vigorously  and  not  unjustly, 
but  with  little  sympathy  for  what  he  calls  elsewhere  *  the  admirable 
impulse  of  1789  '  (i.  188).  And  the  book  concludes  with  an  interesting 
essay  on  Balzac  as  the  historian  of  a  society  which,  rejecting  faith  and 
the  guidance  of  the  catholic  church,  sees  the  sole  law  of  action  in 
personal  interest. 

Facts,  whatever  they  once  were,  have  long  ceased  to  be  stubborn. 
We  have  become  adepts  in  the  art  of  manipulating  and  bending  them  to 
suit  our  theories.  So  may  the  worm  be  fitted  to  any  hook.  But  facts, 
like  the  worm,  should  be  handled  with  some  little  consideration,  some 
affectation  of  gentleness,  if  not  of  love.  Mr.  Lilly  deals  too  roughly  with 
his  facts  ;  the  startled  reader  sees  the  hook  through  their  contortions.  It 
is  fair  enough  to  argue  that  the  defeat  of  Hildebrand  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  to  civilisation ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  maintain  that  he  was 
directly  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  Eoman  church  during  the  middle  ages  benefited 
mankind  rather  by  repressing  than  by  encouraging  a  freedom  of  specu- 
lation which  would  have  been  premature  and  dangerous  at  a  time  when 
the  material  order  of  society  was  but  insecure.  Those  which  we  call  the 
middle  ages  were  the  period  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  strongly 
organised  nations  of  the  modern  world  ;  it  was  only  after  society  had  been 
established  on  a  basis  broader  and  firmer  than  at  any  previous  time  that 
greater  liberty  of  speculation  was  possible  and  safe.  The  dominion  of 
Eoman  catholic  orthodoxy  would,  if  continued,  have  proved  fatal  to  pro- 
gress ;  under  centralised  despotisms  and  an  oppressive  orthodoxy  civilisa- 
tion might  have  hardened  into  Chinese  fixity,  at  any  rate  into  Byzantine 
stagnation.  In  politics  the  tendency  during  the  period  of  the  Eenaissance 
was,  as  Mr.  Lilly  says,  towards  despotism ;  but  it  is  too  wild  a  paradox 
to  maintain  that  the  revolt  against  authority,  the  reference  of  principles 
to   the  test   of  facts   and  experience,  the   critical  examination  of  the 
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hitherto  unquestioned  premisses  of  orthodox  theology  and  philosophy, 
the  attempt  of  the  individual  soul  to  free  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
sacerdotalism,  in  short,  the  curious  and  manifold  activity  of  men's 
minds  generally  known  as  the  Renaissance,  merely  served  to  endanger 
the  future  of  independent  thought  and  of  free  inquiry.  When  Mr.  Lilly 
talks  about  the  Renaissance  it  will  be  found  that  he  generally  means  so 
much  of  the  movement  as  is  represented  by  the  Italian  humanism  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  he  considers  that  he  has  proved 
the  new  movement  to  have  been  adverse  to  liberty  when  he  has  shown 
that  the  influence  of  a  too  slavish  and  narrow  study  of  classical  models 
was  oppressive  both  in  literature  and  art  (see  especially  i.  290).  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  only  great  so 
far  as  they  escaped  from  this  influence  and  continued  the  sounder  traditions 
of  mediaeval  culture.  The  schoolmen  originated  all  that  is  of  permanent 
Talue  in  modern  thought ;  Roger  Bacon  is  the  father  of  inductive  science. 
This  is  so  far  true  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  history, 
and  all  the  impulses  which  move  us  can,  if  we  have  the  knowledge,  be 
traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  things.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt, 
John  the  Scot  himself,  Abailard,  Occam,  Dante,  the  majority  perhaps  of 
the  great  men  of  the  middle  ages,  were  the  precursors  of  modern  times, 
but  just  so  far  they  were  consciously  or  unconsciously  at  enmity  with  the 
principles  then  dominant,  with  the  orthodox  system  of  Hildebrand  and 
St.  Bernard. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lilly's  conception  of  the  Renaissance  that 
he  repeatedly  speaks  of  1453  as  of  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  the 
movement.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  historically  unimportant ; 
the  substitution  of  the  Crescent  for  the  Cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
marks  the  beginning  of  nothing,  the  end  of  nothing,  except  of  the  nominal 
independence  of  the  city  whose  ruler  had  continued  to  bear  the  titles  of  the 
Eastern  Cassars,  and  of  an  opportunity  offered  to  Western  Christendom  to 
secure  a  basis  of  operations  which  might  effectually  have  curbed  the 
ambition  of  the  Turk.  Before  1453  Italy  had  been  the  centre  of  Greek 
culture  rather  than  Constantinople,  whose  schools  were,  indeed,  con- 
sidered inferior  to  those  of  Trebizond,  of  Brusa,  and  of  Adrianople. 

Mr.  Lilly  assures  us  that  art,  literature,  science,  and  political  freedom 
were  withering  under  the  malign  influence  of  the  new  learning  and  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Jesuits  undertook  their  defence  in  the  name  of 
the  church  purified  by  the  counter-reformation  from  the  paganism  of  the 
Renaissance  popes.  Such  a  position  would  hardly  seem  to  call  for 
refutation,  yet  it  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Lilly  with  as  much  assurance  as 
if  it  scarcely  needed  proof. 

No  doubt  passages  favourable  to  popular  sovereignty  may  be  quoted 
from  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  who  did  but  continue  the  tradition  of  the 
advocates  of  the  papal  power.  Since  the  divine  origin  of  the  authority 
of  the  church  could  not  be  questioned  it  seemed  safe  freely  to  criticise  the 
basis  of  civil  government.  But  did  the  Jesuits  ever  attack  absolutism  ex- 
cept when  absolutism  opposed  their  objects  ?  Did  they  maintain  popular 
liberties  in  the  Austrian  dominions  or  in  Bavaria  ?  Did  they,  in  Spain 
or  in  Portugal,  where  they  owed  their  vast  estates  to  the  gratitude  of 
Philip  II  for  help  in  imposing  an  alien  and  oppressive  yoke  upon  that 
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country,  do  anything  to  prevent  the  rulers  of  those  nations  from  trampling^ 
on  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  until  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  reforms  and  to  confer  upon  the  people  such  benefits  as- 
despotism  can  bestow  ? 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  show  how  prejudiced  and  unjust  is 
Mr.  Lilly's  estimate  of  the  work  attempted  by  Pombal  in  Portugal  and 
by  Aranda  and  Charles  III  in  Spain.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that. 
*  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  equalled  the  worst  deeds  of  the  pagan 
Caesars,'  and  to  compare  their  persecution  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mr.  Lilly  insists  upon  the  admirable  administration  of  Paraguay,  but 
he  ignores  Mexico,  Japan,  and  China  ;  and  after  all  a  government  which 
regulated  even  the  minutest  physical  details  of  the  lives  of  its  subjects  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  cared  greatly  to  develop  the  independence  or  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  whom  it  converted  into  a  useful  and  obedient 
instrument  of  production. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  has  indeed  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  saints  and 
martyrs  whose  names  are  an  honour  to  humanity,  and  its  enemies  must 
allow  that,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  corruption,  the  enormous 
wealth  and  power  of  the  order,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  were  used 
for  ends  never  wholly  despicable,  because  raised  above  the  suspicion  of 
vulgar  interest  and  merely  personal  ambition  ;  but  Pascal,  whom  Mr.  Lilly 
quotes,  might  have  taught  him  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered  hj 
the  Jesuits  to  morality. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  their  influence  on  education  and  on  art  hard  to  dis- 
cern. Their  pupils,  it  is  true,  did  not,  like  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning, 
ridiculed  in  the  *  Letters  of  Obscure  Men,'  expose  themselves  to  mockery 
by  false  concords  and  grotesque  folly  ;  on  the  contrary,  none  wrote  more 
Ciceronian  prose,  none  caught  more  deftly  the  polish  of  humanism.  The 
Jesuit  teachers  saw  that  the  mechanical  study  of  words  was  even  better  ' 
calculated  to  occupy  and  deaden  a  busy  brain  than  the  logical  gymnastics 
of  the  later  schoolmen.  It  is  to  the  Jesuits  that  we  owe  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  study  of  words  for  the  study  of  things,  of  a  pedantic  scholar- 
ship and  antiquarianism  for  the  attempt  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  made  the  reproach  of  modern 
classical  education.  All  this  is  very  trite,  and  it  is  surely  even  more 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  art  the  debased  taste  of  southern  Europe, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  aesthetic  faculty  is  no  gift  of  race,  is  largely 
due  to  Jesuit  influence,  as  every  traveller  will  allow  who  has  groaned 
over  the  tawdry  decoration  with  which,  in  their  churches,  they  have 
defaced  older  and  better  work. 

A  *  realistic  pessimist  and  an  idealistic  optimist,'  as  Mr.  Lilly  describes 
himself,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  reconcile  with  a  faith  in  progress  a  con- 
viction that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  intellectual  and  social  movement 
which  divides  modern  from  mediaeval  society  is  in  the  wrong  direction, 
but  he  fails  to  place  the  solution  of  the  problem  clearly  before  his 
readers. 

Mr.  Lilly's  previous  work  appears  to  have  been  largely  read,  and 
although  in  the  present  he  ventures  upon  ground  probably  less  familiar 
to  him,  he  possesses  too  many  merits,  and  among  them  the  inestimable 
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one  of  never  being  dull,  not  to  be  certain  of  a  considerable  measure  of 
popularity ;  his  readers,  therefore,  should  be  warned  not  too  readily  to 
accept  his  authoritative  assertions,  and  to  test  his  premisses  before  they 
admit  his  conclusions. 

There  are  minor  blots  in  the  book,  which  might,  with  a  little  care^ 
have  been  avoided — frequent  misprints  and  less  venial  inaccuracies.  A 
writer  who  quotes  Festus  ought  not  to  confuse  the  pontifex  maximus 
with  the  unimportant  though  dignified  flamen  dialis  (i.  86)  ;  nor  when 
he  teaches  with  authority  about  Italian  and  French  history  ought  he  to 
speak  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  as  the  nephew  of  Clement  VII,  and  of 
Louis  XV  as  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  These  are  trifles,  but  a  straw 
may  show  the  current  of  an  inaccurate  and  unhistorical  mind. 

P.  F.  WiLLEET. 

Johannes  Wy cliff e :  Tractatus  de  Civili  Dominio,  Liber  Primus.  Now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  manuscript  at  Vienna  by  Keginald  Lane 
Poole,  M.A.  (London  :  Published  for  the  Wyclif  Society  by  Triibner 
&  Co.     1885.) 

The  personality  of  Wycliffe  is  important,  but  his  scholastic  writings  are 
not  attractive.  One  great  reason  for  this  is  that  the  form  is  artificial. 
The  school  logic,  as  Mr.  Poole  remarks,  '  had  ceased  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  had  become  a  mere  clog  upon  their 
exercise,'  but  it  was  still  imperiously  demanded  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  learned,  who  perhaps  felt  that  its  very  uselessness  made  it  the  more 
effective  as  a  badge  of  superior  culture.  Consequently  the  thinker  had 
to  maim  his  thought  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  recognised  forms ; 
and  his  chief  care  was  not  to  present  it  adequately  and  as  a  whole  to  the 
apprehension  of  his  readers,  but  to  break  it  into  such  propositions  as 
could  be  defended  against  the  verbal  quibbles  of  opponents. 

It  is  not  only  faults  of  form  that  we  have  to  complain  of.  Wycliffe 
irritates  us  because  when  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  he  turns  aside  to 
edify.  Just  as  we  arrive  at  the  crucial  point  and  are  eager  to  see  what 
his  decision  will  be,  he  evades  us  by  leaving  the  ground  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  placed,  and  taking  a  flight  into  his  favourite  ideal.  Thus 
he  settles  that,  in  the  condition  of  this  sinful  world,  a  kingly  government 
is  best,  and  proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  monarchy  should  be  here- 
ditary or  elective.  He  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  each  in  a  practical 
manner,  but  when  the  conclusion  should  be  reached,  he  turns  on  us  with 
the  assurance  that  neither  can  secure  that  '  grace  '  which  is  the  one  real 
qualification  for  rule.  What  means  we  are  to  adopt  for  securing  this 
qualification  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  subjection,  as  the  counterpart  of  dominion,  he 
is  far  more  at  his  ease  in  asserting  duties  than  in  distinguishing  their 
limitations.  He  allows  a  withdrawal  of  service  in  the  extreme  case 
where  to  withdraw  it  would  put  an  end  to  tyranny  or  abuse ;  otherwise 
he  insists  on  obedience.  In  like  manner  it  is  on  duties  rather  than 
rights  that  he  expatiates  as  to  slavery.  His  feeling  is  evidently  against 
slavery  altogether,  but  the  biblical  precedents  are  too  strong  for  him, 
and,  instead  of  attempting  a  definition  of  rights,  he  devotes  his  attention 
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to  the  responsibilities  of  the  master.     Ownership,  as  he  puts  it,  is  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave.     Such  a  treatment  may  beseem  the  preacher, 
but  is  unsuited  to  the  teacher  of  politics. 

Yet  there  is  one  political  question  on  which  Wycliffe  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound ;  the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  all  his  subjects,  clerical 
as  well  as  lay.  This  he  extends  as  far  as  to  the  right  of  confiscating 
endowments  and  correcting  morals.  In  this  matter  Wycliife  was  not 
isolated,  although  probably  he  went  farther  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  clergy  had  preserved  their  legal  immunities  while,  especially 
in  the  higher  ranks,  they  had  become  more  and  more  like  laymen  in 
their  way  of  life.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  special  sanctity 
attached  to  ecclesiastical  revenues  when  their  absentee  holders  were 
exercising  no  sacerdotal  functions,  but  were  wholly  engaged  in  the  state 
service  of  king  or  pope.  The  laxity  of  discipline  among  the  lower  clergy, 
encouraged  by  many  officials  as  a  source  of  income,  suggested  the  need 
of  a  purifier  from  without.  The  church  was  regarded  with  less  and  less 
rev^erence  and  its  hold  on  the  people  was  looser,  but  its  wealth  remained, 
and  was  even  greater  in  popular  repute  than  in  fact.  The  laity,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  poor.  The  harvest  of  plunder  and  ransoms  from  the 
French  war,  which  had  enriched  many  of  the  gentry,  was  over,  while 
the  war  taxes  were  increasing  and  pressed  on  all  classes.  No  wonder 
that  the  hungry  people  looked  with  greedy  eyes  at  the  plump  and  well- 
to-do  clergy.  Wycliffe  often  refers  to  the  suffering  of  the  poor  from 
taxation,  and  suggests  that  they  might  be  relieved  by  the  resumption  of 
grants  which,  as  he  held,  had  always  been  wrongful.  At  the  same  time, 
he  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king  to  enforce  order  among  the  clergy 
where  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  neglected  to  do  so.  The  rolls 
of  parliament  show  that  Wycliffe  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  desires  as  to 
the  wealth  or  the  discipline  of  the  church.  We  may  doubt  whether 
there  was  any  good  reason  for  expecting  reform  from  the  state  rather 
than  the  church,  but  a  reformer  must  look  for  some  instrument,  and 
Wycliffe  may  have  been  biassed  in  favour  of  individual  statesmen  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  representing  the  power  that  was  to  bring  order  in  place 
of  the  prevailing  moral  anarchy. 

Mr.  Poole  has  edited  this  volume  with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 
In  his  verification  of  quotations  he  has  gone  beyond  the  recognised 
standard  of  duty,  and  has  hunted  down  his  quarry  even  in  manuscripts. 
We  might  be  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  want  of  index,  but  console  our- 
selves by  remembering  that  it  is  absent  because  the  editor  is  going  to 
give  us  another  volume. 

F.  D.  Matthev^t. 

A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England  from  the  earliest  Times  to 
the  present  Day.  By  Stephen  Dowell.  4  vols.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1884.) 

The  subject  of  taxation  has  received  hard  measure  at  the  hands  alike  of 
historical  writers  and  the  ordinary  reader.  Historians  have  either  given 
to  it  only  cursory  mention,  or  enlarged  upon  it  with  bewildering  detail. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  of  all  others  requires  full  and  connected 
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treatment,  without  which  it  cannot  be  presented  as  being  what  it  is,  a 
clear  development  of  three  or  four  great  principles.  It  is  a  subject,  too, 
which  requires  careful  marshalling  and  a  due  subordination  of  the  statis- 
tical element.  Finally,  to  do  it  justice  requires  two  sufficiently  rare 
qualities,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  general  history  which  can  lay  bare 
remote  causes  and  effects,  and  the  vivid  imagination  which  can  make  dry 
bones  live.  Eeaders  of  history  have  therefore  good  reason  for  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  they  face  the  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject.  Even 
historians  have  fallen  into  a  conventional  treatment  of  it  with  cut-and- 
dried  phrases  about  the  oppressiveness  of  its  weight,  the  share  it  has  had 
in  political  revolutions,  the  false  economic  ideas  or  the  jealous  class 
legislation  which  it  exhibits.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
historical  students,  at  least,  will  welcome  this  new  '  History  of  Taxation 
and  Taxes  in  England,'  which  treats  it  at  such  a  length  as  is  implied  in 
four  volumes  octavo,  averaging  400  pages  each.  To  historical  students  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  work,  its  clearness  of  arrangement,  its 
numerous  subdivisions,  even  its  repetitions,  will  make  it  an  invaluable 
assistance.  Even  the  most  casual  reader  will  find  scattered  through 
these  volumes  frequent  matter  not  merely  of  instruction  but  of  enter- 
tainment also.  The  style,  without  any  affectation  of  high  excellence,  is 
clear  and  simple,  and  rises  occasionally  into  epigram,  into  humorous  descrip- 
tion, or  into  a  patriotic  fervour.  The  story  is  judiciously  illustrated  and 
enlivened  by  the  use  of  contemporary  sources,  by  illustrative  quotations  and 
anecdotes.  The  fiscal  narrative  of  the  period  since  the  Kevolution  is 
interwoven  with  those  threads  which  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it,  the 
thread  of  foreign  policy  and  the  thread  of  parliamentary  history. 

Yet  to  take  up  this  work  and  read  through  a  volume  at  a  sitting 
would  be  almost  as  impossible  as  to  read  connectedly  through  a  dictionary 
or  to  apply  oneself  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  as  to  a  literary  production. 
The  reason  of  this  is  the  want  of  proportion  in  the  arrangement,  the  want 
of  selection  and  excision.  Details  are  obtruded  which  would  have  done 
very  well  in  tables  or  footnotes  or  in  further  appendices.  Subjects  are  in- 
troduced only  to  be  dismissed  after  a  considerable  expenditure  of  space  if 
not  of  words.  It  was  needless  to  have  a  chapter  headed  *  Taxes  in  Ancient 
Britain,'  merely  to  state  that  in  ancient  Britain  there  were  no  taxes. 
English  taxation  begins  with  the  Danegeld,  and  its  history  may  very  well 
begin  there  too.  Points  like  the  eorlderman  [sic],  or  the  Bretwalda 
(described  as  originating  in  combination  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Danish  pirates !)  ;  subjects  such  as  the  hide,  the  feudal  system,  the  royal 
forests,  the  firma  burgi,  the  knights'  fee,  should  in  these  days  of  Professor 
Freeman  and  Bishop  Stubbs  either  be  treated  more  seriously  or  left  alone. 
Much  of  the  first  volume  is  in  this  way  inadequate  and  misleading,  even 
if  it  is  not  positively  inaccurate.  It  is  disappointing  also  to  find  some  of 
the  familiar  difficulties  of  the  subject  still  left  in  their  native  obscurity ;  Mr. 
Dowell  has  no  light  to  throw  on  the  meaning  of  the  new  carucage  and  the 
relation  of  the  carucate  to  the  hide  ;  on  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  1371 
when  the  officials  reckoned  the  parishes  at  40,000  ;  on  the  bankrupt  con- 
dition of  the  crown  under  Henry  IV,  lord  as  he  was  of  the  vast  domains 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  valuable  suggestions  are  made  in  this  earlier 
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period.     Thus,  one  reason  why  the  twelfth  article  in  Magna  Carta  was 

dropped  in  the  reissues  may  well  have  been  that  it  seemed  to  hinder  the 
custom  of  taking  compositions  for  personal  knight  service.  No  doubt,  too, 
the  disappearance  of  scutages  from  the  time  of  Edward  I  was  largely  due 
to  the  confusion  into  which  the  exchequer  records  fell  during  Henry  Ill's 
attempt  at  personal  government,  and  to  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  and  invidious  task  to  draw  up  a  new  '  Black  Book  '  of  knights'  fees. 
Again,  it  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  poll  taxes  of  1377, 1379,  and  138Q 
were  a  novelty  borrowed  from  France  and  adopted  as  promising  to  bring 
in  money  more  speedily.  On  p.  135  vol.  i.  is  described  an  interesting- 
debate  on  the  point  whether  the  wool  tax  did  or  did  not  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  producers ;  the  commons  eventually  took  the  latter  view, 
and  would  not  have  accepted  the  ingenious  paradox  lately  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Thorold  Eogers  that  the  Hundred  Years  war  was  paid  for  by  foreign 
consumers  of  English  wool.  Another  point  which  is  not  enough  insisted 
on  by  English  writers,  though  its  practical  importance  was  seen  by  Pauli, 
is  the  permanent  fixing  of  the  assessment  for  the  fifteenth  in  1334.  The 
tax  thereby  became  fixed  at  about  39,000Z.  The  principle  thus  established 
proved  too  strong  for  the  later  subsidy  system  and  forced  that  also  into  a 
fixed  maximum.  The  same  principle  also  turned  the  property  tax  of  the 
later  Stuarts  into  the  fixed  land  tax  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Until  Pitt's 
income  tax  all  attempts  at  a  real  rating  failed  before  this  ancient  persistent 
tendency  to  turn  every  direct  tax  into  a  stated  sum  with  a  stated  appor- 
tionment among  the  several  districts.  In  1463  a  novel  plan,  not  noticed  by 
any  other  writer,  was  attempted.  It  involved  a  revision  of  the  settlement  of 
1334  and  a  new  roll  of  taxpayers,  and  though  it  failed  at  the  time  it  sug- 
gested the  plan  on  which  the  later  benevolences  were  levied.  A  similar 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  levy  a  new  form  of  '  tenth  '  in 
1472. 

The  growth  of  the  customs  revenue  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  its 
decline  in  the  fifteenth,  the  relation  to  each  other  of  *  old  custom,'  *  new 
small  custom,'  tunnage  and  poundage,  and  the  way  in  which  these  con- 
stituted the  chief  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  is  well  sketched  by  Mr. 
Dowell.  If  we  gain  in  brevity  and  clearness,  yet  we  miss  here  some  of 
the  masterly  handling  of  Bishop  Stubbs.  The  chief  value  of  this  book 
lies  indeed  in  the  period  which  begins  with  the  Tudors.  We  have  good 
sound  treatment  of  the  books  of  rates  beginning  with  that  issued  by  Queen 
Mary,  the  relation  of  the  clerical  to  the  lay  subsidy,  and  above  all,  the 
utter  unreality  of  the  assessment  as  explaining  the  breakdown  of  the 
system.  Here  good  use  is  made  of  an  invaluable  witness,  Henry  Best's 
*  Farming  Book.'  The  arguments  used  in  1660  are  given  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  an  excise  for  the  old  feudal  dues ;  though  other  obvious 
considerations  are  omitted  on  this  measure  so  often  debated  and  so  generally 
misdescribed.  Another  popular  error  concerns  the  land  tax,  which  was 
at  first  really  a  property  tax,  and  only  by  negligence  and  ill-assessment 
slipped  into  a  tax  wholly  on  the  landed  interest.  This  partly  excuses 
Walpole's  reduction  of  it  in  1731.  Mr.  Dowell  also  brings  out  clearly  the 
nature  of  William  Ill's  war  with  France  as  a  fiscal  duel ;  the  work  of 
Walpole,  who  '  found  our  tariff  the  worst  in  the  world  and  left  it  the  best ; ' 
the  immense  practical  influence  of  Adam  Smith's  book  upon  our  taxation 
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system,  which  owes  to  him  the  consohdation  of  the  customs,  the  improved 
forms  of  house  tax,  malt  duty,  succession  duty,  and  the  long  struggle  against 
taxes  on  soap  and  leather.  Pitt's  schemes  fill  a  large  part  of  the  second 
volume,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  taxable  wealth 
of  the  country  in  1792.  To  him  is  given  his  due  place  with  Huskisson, 
Peel,  and  Gladstone  as  our  great  fiscal  reformers  ;  a  place  due  to  him 
despite  the  ruin  of  his  plans  by  the  French  war  which  broke  out  just  when 
he  *  reasonably  expected  fifteen  years  of  peace.'  We  next  come  to  the 
causes  which  delayed  the  relief  of  these  burdens  till  after  the  whigs  had 
outlived  their  reform  popularity  and  Peel's  party  had  split  with  him  on 
the  fiscal  question.  And  so  we  reach  the  modern  era  of  a  reformed  tarilBf, 
indirect  taxation  almost  confined  to  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  direct 
taxation  permanently  based  on  the  income  tax. 

The  history  of  taxation  is  the  history  of  our  constitution  expressed  in 
economic  terms.  To  this  side  of  his  subject  Mr.  Dowell  has  hardly  done 
justice.  The  English  constitution  was  developed  by  the  necessities  of 
taxation.  The  royal  justice  of  the  Norman  kings,  the  Plantagenet 
exchequer,  the  parliament  of  Edward  I,  are  so  many  steps  dictated  by 
the  needs  of  fiscal  progress.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  lines  which  the  con- 
stitution took  when  formed  were  marked  out  by  necessities  of  taxation. 
Thus  the  withdrawal  of  the  clergy  to  convocation  '  to  grant  supplies,' 
the  union  of  knights  with  burgesses,  the  failure  to  create  an  estate  of 
merchants,  the  gradual  victory  of  the  united  commons  over  the  lords  (not 
completed  till  1861),  are  so  many  consequences  of  the  modes  of  taxation 
adopted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  same  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  commons  fought  out  their  battle  with  the  crown.  It  had  the  merit 
of  being  a  ground  perfectly  broad  and  simple.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a 
ground  on  which  a  practical  compromise  could  be  arrived  at  between 
irreconcilable  theories  of  prerogative  and  parliament.  In  the  present  day 
the  manner  in  which  constitutional  development  follows  and  is  moulded 
on  the  development  of  taxation,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
local  rates.  These  are  raising  their  amount  to  something  like  that  of 
imperial  taxation,  and  have  hitherto  violated  the  fundamental  maxim — no 
taxation  without  representation.  But  with  the  County  Boards  Act,  pro- 
mised last  session,  the  cycle  will  have  come  round  ;  taxation  will  to  a 
great  extent  be  local  as  it  was  six  centuries  ago,  granted,  assessed,  and 
administered  by  elected  representatives.  The  effect  will  be  to  revive 
those  habits  of  self-government  which  have  made  England  and  her 
colonies  what  they  are,  but  which  had  suffered  two  centuries'  decay  from 
centralising  and  oligarchical  influences. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  space  even  to  enumerate  the  many 
points  in  our  history  upon  which  some  vivid  illustration  is  thrown  by  the 
course  of  the  history  of  taxation.  The  provincial  diversities  and  jealousies 
of  different  parts  of  the  country;  the  struggles  between  classes  and 
interests  at  different  times  ;  the  prosperity  and  decay  of  towns  and 
industries  ;  or,  again,  the  working  of  false  economic  ideas  from  Plantagenet 
meddling  with  the  staple  to  modern  wars  of  tariffs  ;  from  such  wide  sub- 
jects down  to  the  minutest  details  concerning  the  artisans'  or  peasants' 
home  life  ;  all  periods  and  all  sides  of  English  thought  and  habits  can 
thus  receive  the  most  varied  and  unexpected  illustrations.     Without  it  we 
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can  very  poorly  realise  the  anarchy  of  Edward  II's  reign,  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  under  Henry  VI,  the  monstrous  waste  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  reckless  blindness  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  we  understand  the  full  significance  of  changes  which  at  first  pre- 
sent themselves  in  some  other  aspect ;  as  when  Henry  II  abandoned  the 
feudal  array  for  his  wars  abroad,  or  Edward  I  replaced  land  tenure  by 
representation  as  the  principle  of  government,  or  as  when  the  Lancastrian 
kings  made  their  constitutional  experiment,  or  the  Stuarts  their  trial  of 
government  by  prerogative.  Even  such  changes  as  the  Eeformation  and 
the  Eevolution  have,  beneath  their  obvious  meaning,  deep  fiscal  necessities 
and  fiscal  results.  A  mere  list  of  taxes  abandoned  as  unsuccessful  would 
supply  a  curious  commentary  on  the  changes  in  social  and  economic  ideas. 
In  the  short  space  of  less  than  100  years  taxes  have  been  laid  on  tobacco 
pipes,  government  stock,  Jews,  bachelors,  women  servants,  gloves,  births 
and  marriages,  hair  powder,  watches,  hats,  Sunday  travellers,  farm  horses, 
and  salt. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  which  displays  so  much  patient  eru- 
dition as  Mr.  Dowell's,  such  clearness  and  force,  should  by  an  unskilful  plan 
have  been  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  volumes.  The  history  of  taxa- 
tion is  given  in  the  first  two  ;  then  each  tax  has  its  separate  biography 
given  over  again  in  volumes  three  and  four.  Hence  in  these  two  latter 
volumes  one  is  perpetually  meeting  incidents,  quotations,  and  phrases  which 
have  been  given  verbatim  in  the  early  volumes.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  audacity  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  also 
needlessly  increased  by  the  very  elaborate  scale  on  which  the  whole  poli- 
tical and  parliamentary  history  from  the  Eevolution  to  the  present  time  is 
treated ;  however  brightly  recounted,  an  episode  on  such  a  scale  is  hardly 
to  be  justified.  As  useful  a  result  might  have  been  attained  by  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  salient  points,  with  the  fiscal  changes  arranged  in  a  tabular 
form.  This  could  have  been  done  in  one -fourth  of  the  space.  On  the 
whole,  the  book  will  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and  supply  it  in  a  convenient 
and  trustworthy  manner.  But  it  will  be  more  welcome  to  the  student 
than  the  general  reader,  and,  like  many  English  books  on  a  new  subject,  it 
will  some  day  be  treated  as  raw  material  by  a  more  skilful  adapter,  and 
worked  up  for  popular  use  in  a  briefer  and  more  enduring  shape. 

Aethur  L.  Smith. 

Calendar  of  Letters  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  1350-1370.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.  By  order  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Library  Committee. 

The  letters  here  calendared  were  found  stitched  together  in  two  parch- 
ment rolls  in  the  town  clerk's  office  at  the  Guildhall.  They  are  enrolled 
under  the  names  of  the  mayors  in  office  at  the  time  when  they  were 
despatched.  The  majority  are  under  the  seal  of  the  mayoralty,  and  are 
headed,  *  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  to ' — some  have 
'  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty : '  they  are  written  either  in  French 
or  Latin.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  prefixed  a  preface  containing  some  remarks  on 
the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  preservation 
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and  discovery,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  economic  history  of 
the  period  covered.  He  makes  an  extraordinary  error  v^ith  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  staple  at  Calais,  which  he  speaks  of  as  *  finally  suppressed ' 
in  1369.  The  statute  of  1369  removed  the  staple  from  Calais  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  English  towns ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II  the  staple  was  again  transferred  to  Calais,  and  continued 
there  for  more  than  a  century. 

To  turn  to  the  letters  tliemselves.  They  are  mostly  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  of  other  towns  in  England  or  abroad,  and,  as  a  rule,  demand 
redress  of  grievances  with  the  significant  conclusion,  '  as  they  would 
wish  their  folk  to  be  treated  in  like  case  or  weightier.'  A  good  many 
letters  addressed  to  Bruges  show  the  activity  of  the  commercial  relations 
with  that  city.  We  find  some  indications  of  the  tvays  in  which  payments 
of  moneys  were  made.  A  burgess  of  York  owing  561.  to  a  draper  in 
Ghent  pays  over  the  same  to  the  draper's  agent  in  London,  a  number 
of  merchants  and  other  trustworthy  men  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact, 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  London  desire  the  burgesses 
of  Ghent  to  accept  this  testimony. 

The  dangers  of  mediaeval  travelling  are  illustrated  by  the  number  of 
letters  which  certify  to  the  character  of  travellers  who  have  been  seized 
on  suspicion  of  being  disloyal  persons,  and  their  goods  and  chattels 
taken  from  them.  This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  ap- 
prentices travelling  with  the  goods  of  their  masters.  Many  letters 
demand  the  capture  of  apprentices,  who,  bound  for  terms  of  service 
varying  from  three  to  ten  years,  have  run  away  to  other  English  towns. 
There  are  many  complaints  because  distress  has  been  taken  of  citizens 
of  London  for  tolls,  'pesage,'  'murage,'  '  pykage,'  &c.,  whereas  by  the 
charter  of  Henry  I  citizens  of  London  are  quit  of  all  manner  of  toll 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  letter  to  the  judges  of  Valentia  informs 
them  of  the  grievous  loss  suffered  by  some  London  merchants  because 
one  Peter  Moyen  of  Valentia  had  sold  them  a  quantity  of  bad  soap. 
The  damages  inflicted  on  merchants  by  pirates  are  several  times  dwelt 
upon.  We  read  of  certain  Norman  pirates  called  '  billecokes  claybakes,' 
who  have  captured  and  robbed  a  ship  from  Cornwall  laden  with  white 
tin  ;  the  recovery  of  ship  and  cargo  and  compensation  to  the  owners  is 
demanded,  or  else  the  matter  will  have  to  be  laid  before  the  king  and  his 
council.  Amongst  the  letters  are  several  certificates  of  death,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  honest  conduct  of  a  citizen  of  Basel  during  a  five  months' 
residence  in  London,  as  well  as  certificates  of  good  character  to  citizens 
of  London  about  to  travel  abroad.  Very  interesting  as  showing  the 
communication  between  the  municipal  bodies  of  different  towns,  is  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Oxford  giving  information  about  the 
way  in  which  hustings  are  held  in  London,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from 
Oxford.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  wine  of  the  middle  ages  becomes 
apparent  from  a  letter  which  speaks  of  four  casks  of  wine  left  by  a 
Lisbon  merchant  with  a  London  merchant,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  the 
poor  or  throw  it  away  if  he  could  not  sell  it.  Part  had  been  distributed 
to  the  poor  and  the  rest  thrown  away,  it  being  *  the  custom  of  the  city  of 
London  that  when  wine  became  unwholesome  it  was  thrown  away  into 
the  street.' 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  a  letter  from  the  mayor  and  the  whole 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  to  Pope  Urban  V,  beseeching  his 
holiness  *  not  to  remove  Simon  de  Sudbury,  bishop  of  London,  where 
he  is  much  beloved,  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  which  was  a  less  honourable 
position  although  a  little  more  valuable.'  Poor  Simon  Sudbury  might 
have  fared  better  in  1381  if  he  had  not  been  so  popular  in  1364.  These 
letters  will  be  welcome  to  all  students  of  mediaeval  life,  as  helping  to 
make  clear  to  us  the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  transacted  business. 
The  editing  has  been  on  the  whole  carefully  done,  with  notes  explaining 
obscure  words  and  customs,  though  of  some  strange  words,  such   as 

*  bille'cokes  claybakes '  as  a  name  for  pirates,  no  explanation  is  attempted. 

The  Governance  of  England,  otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an 
Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy.  By  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Kt., 
sometime  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  A  Eevised  Text, 
edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  appendices,  by  Charles  Plum- 
MER,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1885.) 

Fortescue's  treatise  on  the  '  Governance  of  England '  is  a  work  which 
deserves  all  the  pains  that  its  present  editor  has  bestowed  upon  it.  Even 
if  it  had  appeared  anonymously,  it  would  be  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Plummer 
reminds  us,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  earliest  constitutional  treatise 
written  in  the  English  language.  And,  further,  its  practical  character 
gives  it  a  position  which  no  mere  theorising  would  ever  have  obtained  for 
it.  While  his  contemporary,  Gascoigne,  '  does  little  more  than  bewail 
with  querulous  iteration  the  prevalence  of  errors  and  abuses,'  Fortescue 
oifers  practical  remedies  for  them  in  a  clear  straightforward  manner.  As 
Mr.  Plummer  truly  says,  in  regard  to  Fortescue's  constitutional  writings, 

*  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  speculations  is  derived  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  government  of  England  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  that  experience 
he  analyses  the  nature  of  constitutional  monarchy.' 

Fortescue  lived  through  one  of  the  great  crises  of  English  history. 
Born  about  the  year  1400  and  bred  to  the  law,  he  became  serjeant  in 
1429  or  1430,  a  judge  of  assize  in  1440  and  1441,  and  in  1442  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and  a  knight.  He  was  named  chancellor 
shortly  before  Henry  VI's  expulsion.  As  a  stout  Lancastrian,  '  a  partial 
man,'  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign,  was  present  in  the  field 
at  Towton,  if  not  at  Wakefield  and  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and 
retired  with  the  fugitive  royal  family  to  Scotland ;  and  in  1463  he  accom- 
panied Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  into  France.  It  was  during  these 
latter  years  that  he  wrote  his  various  tracts  on  the  Succession  question ; 
and  during  his  enforced  inactivity  in  exile  he  composed  the  best  known 
of  his  works,  the  '  De  laudibiis  legum  Angliae.'  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Lancastrian  restoration  that  Fortescue  drew  up,  in  Prince  Edward's 
name,  a  programme  for  the  restored  government  which,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  *  Governance.'  In  April  1471  he 
landed  with  the  queen  and  young  prince,  was  present  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  His  life  was  spared  ; 
he  made  his  submission  ;  and  within  the  year  he  had  received  his  pardon, 
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and  was  appointed  one  of  the  council.  But  before  he  could  obtain  the 
reversal  of  his  attainder  and  the  restoration  of  his  estates,  he  had  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  writing  against  himself.  In  his  '  Declaration 
upon  certain  Writings  '  he  refutes  his  former  arguments  on  the  succession. 
Mr.  Plummer  thinks  that  Fortescue  *  cannot  be  blamed  for  accepting  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror.'  We  quite  agree  with  him.  Fortescue 
was  now  an  old  man,  upwards  of  seventy  years ;  the  Lancastrian  cause 
was  lost ;  there  was  nothing  left  to  fight  for  ;  and  he  had  to  think  of  his 
family.  But  political  suicide  must  always  be  a  painful  process,  even  in 
the  most  flattering  circumstances. 

Fortescue 's  '  Governance '  does  not  now  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  published,  in  two  editions,  early  in  the  last  century,  by 
Lord  Fortescue  of  Credan  ;  and  it  was  included  by  Lord  Clermont  in  his 
privately  printed  edition  of  his  ancestor's  works  in  1869.  Mr.  Plummer 
has  done  everything  to  make  his  edition  practically  useful,  and  has 
handled  his  subject  with  a  thoroughness  to  which  it  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted before.  An  interesting  introduction,  including  a  constitutional 
sketch  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  period ;  copious  illustrative  notes  ; 
a  good  index,  and  appendices,  make  the  volume  complete  within  itself. 
The  illustrations,  drawn  freely  from  contemporary  records,  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  The  critical  notes,  however,  should  have  been  printed  at 
the  foot,  not  at  the  end,  of  the  text. 

The  two  main  evils  which  are  never  absent  from  Fortescue's  mind  are 
the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  overgrown  power  and  insubordination 
of  the  great  lords,  which  since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  had  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  accumulation  of  great  estates  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  powerful  nobles  had  made  possible  that  rivalry  with  the  crown 
which  culminated  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Fortescue  had  learned  the 
practical  lesson  that  a  king  straitened  in  means  could  not  carry  on  the 
government  safely  while  individual  great  feudatories  exceeded  him  in 
wealth  and  could  use  it  exclusively  for  their  own  particular  aggrandise- 
ment. The  evils  born,  on  the  one  hand,  of  this  exorbitant  power  of 
'  over-mighty  subjects,'  and,  on  the  other,  of  lack  of  governance  in  the 
troubled  reign  of  Henry  VI,  are  tersely  sketched  by  Mr.  Plummer  in  his 
introduction.  Levying  of  private  war,  brokage  of  royal  offices,  tampering 
with  the  course  of  justice,  abuses  of  livery  and  maintenance,  unchecked 
outrages,  and  general  corruption  of  society — all  these  form  the  details  of 
the  picture  laid  before  us.  Mr.  Plummer  is  too  careful  an  editor  to  make 
any  assertion  without  support  of  documentary  evidence ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  gross  evils  in  this  unhappy  period  of  our  history  is  only  too  well 
proved.  But  he  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  to  generalise,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  too  freely  from  the  special  evidence  which  he  finds  under 
his  hands.  Is  it  not  too  sweeping  an  indictment,  even  of  society  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  say  that '  the  object  of  every  man  was  to  curry  favour 
with  those  above  him,  to  win  influence  over  those  below;  so  that,  by  a 
sort  of  ignoble  caricature  of  the  feudal  system,  the  whole  structure  of 
society,  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  was  knit  together  in  a  hierarchy  of 
corruption '  ?  In  estimating,  even  from  documentary  evidence,  the  general 
condition  of  a  nation  at  any  given  period,  we  would  allow  unrecorded  good 
to  count  for  something  against  recorded  evil ;  it  is  so  easy  to  produce 
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proofs  of  the  existence  of  evil,  so  difficult  to  bring  evidence  that  the  evil 
was  not  so  widely  diffused  as  might  appear. 

Fortescue's  remedies  are  unfolded  in  the  course  of  his  treatise.  We 
need  not  stop  to  consider  the  constitutional  effects  which  would  have 
been  wrought  by  the  adoption  of  his  system  of  making  the  Crown  inde- 
pendent. We  know  what  would  have  been  the  result.  But  Fortescue 
was  dealing  with  politics  as  he  knew  them.  The  crown  had  been  over- 
borne by  the  aristocracy,  and  it  was  the  strengthening  of  the  king's  hands 
as  against  the  lords,  not  as  against  the  commons,  that  was  present  to  his 
mind.  The  king  was  to  live  *  of  his  own  ; '  no  subject  was  to  be  in  a 
position  to  rival  him. 

The  questions  at  what  period  the  *  Governance '  was  composed,  and 
whether  it  was  written  for  Henry  VI  or  Edward  IV,  have  yet  to  be  decided. 
For  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter — '  Iblissed  be  oure 
Lord  God  for  that  he  hath  sent  King  Edward  the  iiii'^  to  reigne  upon  us  ' — 
is  not  conclusive,  as  there  is  manuscript  authority  for  reading  the  name  of 
Henry  VI  in  place  of  that  of  Edward  IV.  The  MSS.  which  Mr.  Plummer 
has  used  for  his  edition  are  ten  in  number.  The  first  four  are  :  the  Laud 
MS.  593  (L)  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  which  the  text 
of  this  edition  is  based ;  the  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  viii.  (C)  of  about 
the  same  date  ;  the  Yelverton  MS.  35  (Y),  said  to  be  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  andHarley  MS.  542  (H^),  Stowe's  copy.  The  two 
latter  practically  count  as  one,  H^  being  copied  from  Y  ;  and  L  most 
provokingly  breaks  off  just  a  few  lines  before  the  place  where  the  king's 
name  would  have  occurred.  Of  the  four  MSS.  we  are  thus  reduced  to 
two,  C  and  Y,  for  evidence  ;  and  C  reads  '  Edward  IV,'  and  Y  *  Henry  VL' 
Were  these  two  MSS.  the  only  surviving  copies  of  the  text,  we  should 
prefer  the  older  one,  C,  and  be  inclined  to  assume  that  the  work  was 
written  for  Edward  IV.  At  the  same  time  we  should  have  to  modify  this 
opinion  if  the  heading  which  occurs  in  C — '  This  discourse  was  wrighten 
to  King  Henry  the  Sixt  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord  Chancelor  ' — could 
be  taken  into  account.  For  by  some  singular  accident  Mr.  Plummer  has 
treated  it  as  a  contemporary  note.  It  is,  however,  only  a  title  added  by 
Sir  Kobert  Cotton,  and  therefore  in  no  way  affects  the  argument.  The 
other  MSS.  fall  into  two  groups  :  the  first  representing  an  edition  which 
stopped  short  with  the  eighteenth  chapter  ;  the  other  having  the  reading 
'  Edward  IV.' 

From  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  work  was  composed  after 
the  war  of  the  public  weal  in  France  in  1465,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  chapter.  And  for  this  reason  Lord  Clermont  decided  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  for  Henry  VL  But,  as  Mr.  Plummer  points  out, 
this  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  treatise  having  been 
composed  for  the  Lancastrian  restoration  of  1470.  We  do  not,  however, 
admit  the  weight  which  he  would  allow  to  Lord  Clermont's  contention,  in 
regard  to  Fortescue's  use  of  the  expression  '  this  land '  when  speaking  of 
England,  that  the  author  must  have  been  writing  in  England,  and  there- 
fore after  1471.  Fortescue  was  writing  for  English  readers,  and  would 
naturally  frame  his  language  accordingly,  without  regard  to  the  country 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.  Nor  do  we  think  Mr. 
Plummer  happy  in  his  preference  for  the  second  of  the  two  theories 
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which  he  places  before  us:  1.  That  the  *  Governance  '  *  was  written  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  Lancastrian  restoration  of  1470,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  recast  by  Fortescue  and  adapted  to  Edward  IV  ; '  and  2.  That 
it  '  may  have  been  written  originally  for  Edward  IV,  and  the  scribe  of  Y, 
writing  under  the  Tudors,  may  have  altered  the  reading  to  avoid  shocking 
Tudor  susceptibilities.  This  nineteenth  chapter  may  have  been  mutilated 
in  L  and  omitted  in  "  the  group  noticed  above  "  for  the  same  reason.' 
The  first  theory  undoubtedly  seems  the  more  simple  and  natural  one  ; 
the  second  appears  to  us  rather  far-fetched.  We  do  not  think  that 
Tudor  susceptibilities  would  have  been  so  sensitive,  nor  does  the  sugges- 
tion of  mutilation  and  curtailment  of  the  MSS.  commend  itself.  Many 
other  copies  must  have  existed  which  have  since  disappeared.  Would 
they  all  have  been  so  carefully  doctored  ?  The  variations  in  the  MSS. 
are  enough  to  show  that  there  was  more  than  one  edition  of  the  work, 
and  the  hard  fact  that  Henry  VI's  name  appears  in  certain  copies  cannot 
be  explained,  we  venture  to  think,  by  an  ex  post  facto  argument.  On 
the  contrary  we  accept  it  as  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Plummer's 
first  theory  is  the  right  one,  and  that  the  *  Governance  '  was  written,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  Lancastrian  restoration  of  1470. 

Absolute  proof  that  Fortescue  had  in  his  mind,  at  this  crisis,  some  of 
the  arguments  which  appear  in  the  '  Governance,'  is  afforded  by  the 
interesting  paper  which  Mr.  Plummer  has  had  the  well-merited  fortune 
to  discover,  and  which  he  prints  in  his  appendix  :  '  The  Articles  sent 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  father-in-law.'  The 
substance  of  this  state  document  so  exactly  agrees  with  passages  in  the 
treatise,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  authorship  and  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  'Governance.'  Assuming  then  that  1470  is  the  date 
of  original  composition  of  the  treatise,  certain  inequalities  in  the  text 
must  be  explained  by  the  modifications  which  the  writer  afterwards 
introduced.  Had  Fortescue  been  a  younger  man,  no  doubt  such  in- 
equalities would  have  disappeared  under  a  more  thorough  revision.  The 
last  chapter,  for  example,  hangs  so  awkwardly  at  the  end,  after  the  perora- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  chapter  which  should  naturally  close  the  work,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  later  addition.  Again,  the  passage  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  which  refers  to  gifts  to  the  king's  '  moste  worshipfull 
brotherryn  '  seems,  as  Mr.  Plummer  says,  to  suit  the  brothers  of  Edward 
IV  better  than  the  half-brothers  of  Henry  VI.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  treatise  been  originally  written  for  Edward,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Fortescue  would  have  so  pointedly  referred  in  his  ninth 
chapter  to  '  somme  off  the  kynges  subgettes '  who  *  late  in  owre  reaume ' 
have  given  him  battle.  It  is  true  that  the  words  might  apply  to  the 
rebellion  of  Warwick  and  Clarence,  but  they  would  also  apply  to  other 
people  and  might  have  been  unpleasant  reading  for  a  king  who  had 
himself  been  a  king's  subject  and  had  gained  his  crown  by  giving  battle. 
Fortescue,  fresh  from  his  '  Declaration  upon  certain  Writings,'  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  to  address  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Yorkist  king.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  passages  just  quoted 
appear  in  the  MSS.  which  bear  Henry's  name;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  were  all  written  in  his  time,  for  there  is  no  extant  copy  of  this 
class  early  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion.    Additions, 
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written  in  the  margins  of  an  early  MS.  might  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  text  of  later  copies  without  altering  the  king's  name. 

The  opening  chapters  contain  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  work, 
which  '  is  little  more  than  a  translation  and  recasting  of  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  *'  De  Laudibus,"  '  describing  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment— the  Do7ninium  Beg  ale,  or  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  Dominium 
Politicum  et  Begale,  or  constitutional  monarchy.  Under  the  first  the 
king  *  mey  rule  his  people  by  such  lawes  as  he  makyth  hym  self ; '  under 
the  second,  only  by  laws  '  such  as  thai  assenten  unto ;  and  therfore  he 
mey  sett  upon  thaim  no  imposicions  withowt  thair  owne  assent.'  Of  the 
first,  -France  is  an  instance ;  of  the  second,  England.  Fortescue  is  not 
very  happy  in  his  quotations  of  mediaeval  writers  in  support  of  his 
theories.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Eoger  of  Waltham,  and  Egidius  Eomanus 
are  cited  as  authorities,  but  on  being  tested  are  found  to  be  writing  from 
different  premisses  or  with  different  views.     As  Lord  Carlingford  says, 

*  Fortescue,  while  endeavouring  to  support  his  doctrines  of  constitutional 
monarchy  by  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  really  derived  them  from  his 
own  liberal  sentiments  and  the  happy  experience  of  his  own  country.' 
We  turn  then  with  more  interest  to  the  practical  portion  of  the  work, 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Plummer,  while  '  dealing  with  the  actual  evils  of  the 
time,  attempts  to  find  a  practical  remedy  for  them.'  Fortescue  at  once 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  work  :  the  poverty  of  the  crown  and  the 
troubles  which  it  brings  in  its  train.  A  poor  king  must  borrow ;  those 
who  lend  must  have  their  profit,  so  that  the  king's  '  creauncers  wolle 
Wynne  upon  him  the  iiijth  or  vth  pene  [penny]  of  all  that  he  dispendith; ' 
he  must  reward  by  assignment,  for  which  he  has  small  thanks  from  the 
needy  man  ;  he  will  be  compelled  to  find  '  exquysite  meanes  of  geytinge 
of  good ;  as  to  putt  defaute  in  some  of  his  subgettes  that  bith  innocentes, 
and  upon  the  riche  men  more  then  the  pore,  bycause  that  he  mey  bettir 
pay  ;  and  to  shew  rigoure  ther  as  favour  awght  to  be  shewid,  and  favour 
ther  as  rigour  shuld  be  shewid,  to  perversion  of  Justice  and  perturbacion 
of  the  peas  and  quiete  of  the  reaume.'  In  a  word,  '  ther  may  no  reaume 
prospere  or  be  worshipfull  undir  a  poore  kynge.' 

The  expenses  of  government  are  divided  into  charges  ordinary  and 
charges  extraordinary.  Under  the  first  head  fall  the  household,  the 
wardrobe,  officers'  fees,  guarding  the  marches,  keeping  Calais,  and  works. 
The  maintenance  of  the  navy  is  excluded,  as  being  provided  for  by 
tunnage  and  poundage.  And  in  regard  to  the  '  kepynge  off  the  see ' 
Fortescue  makes  some  remarks  which  might  have  been  written  yesterday : 

*  And  though  we  have  not  alwey  werre  uppon  the  see,  yet  it  shalbe 
nescessarie  that  the  kynge  have  alway  some  fifloute  upon  the  see,  ffor  the 
repressynge  off  rovers,  savynge  off  owre  marchauntes,  owre  ffishers,  and 
the  dwellers  uppon  owre  costes ;  and  that  the  kynge  kepe  alway  some 
grete  and  myghty  vessels,  ffor  the  brekynge  off  an  armye  when  any  shall 
be  made  ayen  hym  upon  the  see.  Ffor  thanne  it  shall  be  to  late  to  do 
make  such  vessailles.  And  yet  withowt  thaym  all  the  kynges  navey 
shall  not  suffice  to  borde  with  carrikkes  and  other  grete  vessailles,  nor 
yet  to  mowe  breke  a  myghty  ffloute  gadered  off  purpose.' 

The  extraordinary  charges  '  bith  so  casuelle  that  no  man  mey  know 
hem  in  certaynte  ; '  but  the  principal  heads  are  summed  up  as  :  1.  Main- 
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tenance  of  ambassadors  abroad,  and  entertainment  of,  and  gifts  to,  foreign 
ambassadors  in  England.  As  Mr.  Plummer  remarks,  the  fact  that  di- 
plomatic charges  are  reckoned  among  extraordinary  expenses  illustrates 
the  difference  between  mediaeval  and  modern  diplomacy.  2.  Rewards. 
3.  New  buildings  *  for  his  pleasure  and  magnificence,'  together  with  rich 
clothing,  furs,  jewels,  plate,  hangings,  *  horses  off  grete  price.'  Here 
there  is  no  idea  of  retrenchment :  the  king  must  maintain  his  position, 
'ffor  yf  a  kyng  did  not  so,  nor  myght  do,  he  lyved  then  not  like  his 
estate,  but  rather  in  miserie.'  4.  Commissions  for  repression  of  revolt. 
5.  Repulse  of  foreign  invasion.  In  regard  to  the  last,  the  insular  posi- 
tion of  England  was  not  always  regarded  in  the  fifteenth  century  with 
the  same  complacent  satisfaction  as  in  the  present  day.  More  than  once 
Fortescue  refers  to  the  danger  of  being  attacked  by  enemies  on  every 
side,  '  considerynge  that  we  be  a  Ilelonde,'  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  help 
from  other  lands.  How  hard  it  was  for  the  Lancastrian  kings  to  meet 
their  annual  expenditure  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Plummer  from 
abstracts  of  the  budgets  of  three  years,  one  for  each  reign. 

Fortescue  next  turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  *  livelihood '  of  the 
crown,  which  he  maintains  should  not  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
ordinary  charges,  but  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  defray  extra- 
ordinary charges  as  well,  the  king's  income  for  such  extraordinary 
charges  being  larger  than  that  of  any  great  lord ;  otherwise  this  '  were 
inconvenient  and  would  be  to  the  kynge  right  dredefull,'  as  well  as  a 
temptation  to  the  magnate  to  overthrow  his  master,  '  for  certanly  ther 
mey  no  grettir  perell  growe  to  a  prince  than  to  have  a  subgett  equepolent 
to  hym  selff.'  The  remedy  of  the  king's  wants  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
taxation,  which  would  be  '  sore  aborred,'  but  in  endowment  of  the  crown 
with  great  estates,  which,  with  marriages,  escheats,  and  other  incidents, 
would  render  him  independent.  Nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  alienate, 
*  ffor  sellynge  of  a  kynges  livelod  is  propirly  called  delapidacion  off  his 
crowne  and  therfore  is  off  great  infame.'  Such  endowment  could  only 
be  secured  by  an  act  of  resumption,  a  subsidy  for  present  exigencies,  and 
a  council  which  should  settle  rewards.  The  principle  to  be  followed  in 
conferring  such  rewards  is  to  avoid  permanent  grants  of  real  property 
and  to  bestow  offices  directly  on  servants  of  the  crown,  thus  stopping  the 
abuse  of  allowing  them  to  be  begged  for  the  followers  of  great  lords 
whose  livery  they  wore. 

In  his  scheme  for  the  composition  of  the  council  Fortescue  would 
effect  radical  changes.  In  place  of  the  old  council  of  the  *  gretteste 
lordes  off  the  lande,  both  spirituelles  and  temporellis,  and  also  off  other 
men  that  were  in  grete  auctorite  and  offices,'  whose  thoughts  were  always 
bent  on  their  own  affairs  and  advantages,  he  would  have  one  composed 
of  twelve  spiritual  and  twelve  temporal  members,  of  the  wisest  of  the 
land,  to  sit  permanently,  assisted  by  four  spiritual  and  four  temporal 
lords,  to  be  appointed  annually.  Such  a  reorganisation  would  have  left 
little  political  power  to  the  nobles ;  every  one  of  the  permanent  members 
might  be  a  commoner,  and  none  was  to  be  dismissed  but  on  the  advice  of 
the  majority. 

Fortescue 's  illustrations  are  derived  not  only  from  his  experience 
of  the  manners  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  also  from   his  Imowledge 
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of  France  and,  to  some  extent,  of  Scotland.  The  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  French  commons  living  under  an  absolute  monarchy  is 
remarkable :  *  Thai  drinken  water,  thai  eyten  apples,  with  brede  right 
browne  made  of  rye  ;  thai  eyten  no  fiesshe  but  yf  it  be  right  seldon 
a  litle  larde  or  of  the  entrayles  and  heydes  of  bestis  slayn  for  the 
nobles  and  marchauntes  of  the  lande.  Thai  weren  no  wolen,  but  yf 
it  be  a  pouere  cote  undir  thair  uttermest  garnement,  made  of  grete 
caunvas  and  callid  a  frokke.  Thair  hausyn  beth  of  lyke  caunvas,  and 
passyn  not  thair  kne,  wherfore  thai  beth  gartered  and  ther  theis  bare. 
Thair  wyfes  and  childeren  gone  barefote ;  thai  mowe  in  non  other  wyse 
leve.'  He  would  not  have  his  countrymen  reduced  to  this  condition  by 
so  odious  a  tax  as  the  salt-tax.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  safety 
of  the  country  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  commons  to  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  '  whan  any  rysinge  hath  be  made  in  this  londe  beffor  theis 
dayis  by  commons,  the  pouerest  men  theroff  have  be  the  grettest  causers 
and  doers  therin.'  And  yet  this  argument,  good  for  England,  does  not 
hold  in  France.  Frenchmen,  it  appears,  fail  to  rise  in  rebellion,  not 
from  poverty,  but  from  lack  of  courage,  '  wich  no  Ffrencheman  hath  like 
unto  a  Englysh  man.'  This  good  old-fashioned  idea  of  our  superiority 
over  the  foreigner  is  further  charmingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
England  three  or  four  robbers  have  been  known  to  spoil  six  or  seven  true 
men  ;  whereas,  in  France,  so  many  as  six  or  seven  thieves  have  never 
been  so  hardy  as  to  attack  even  three  or  four  good  men  :  which  is  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of.  Even  Scotland  fares  badly  in  a  comparison.  No  man  is 
hanged  in  that  country  for  robbery  for  seven  years  together.  But  then 
many  suffer  for  larceny,  for  '  ther  hartes  serve  hem  not  to  take  a  manys 
gode,  while  he  is  present  and  woll  defende  it ;  wich  maner  off  takynge  is 
callid  robbery.'     Englishmen  are  '  of  another  corage.' 

E.  Maunde  Thompson. 


Amie  Boleyn;    a  Chapter  of  English  History,  1527-1536.      By  Paul 
Feiedmann.    In  two  volumes.     (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884.) 

The  writer  of  this  remarkable  work  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and 
anticipated  the  publication  of  the  volumes  of  '  Letters  and  Papers  Foreign 
and  Domestic,'  whilst  his  own  personal  researches  have  enabled  him  to 
criticise  the  volumes  of  both  these  series  which  have  been  already  issued. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  editors  had  had  enough  to  do,  each 
with  his  own  particular  department,  but  Mr.  Friedmann  seems  to  have 
traversed  the  ground  assigned  to  each  of  them  and  to  have  neglected 
no  accessible  source  of  information  as  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
He  does,  indeed,  occasionally  refer  to  printed  documents  which  have  been 
published  by  editors  who  have  preceded  him,  but  for  the  most  part  his 
references  are  to  the  pages  of  the  original  despatches  at  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  elsewhere.  And  he  appears  even  to  have  seen  the  original  of  the 
celebrated  breve,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  so  hotly  disputed, 
which  was  sent  by  Julius  II  to  console  Isabella  on  her  death-bed.  No 
such  work  could  have  been  written  till  the  last  few  years,  and  if  the 
text  of  it  could  have  been  presented  to  the  public  without  the  vouchers 
which  occupy  so  much   space   at  the   foot   of  the  pages,   the  history 
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would  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  romance,  invented  for  the  sake  of 
either  amusing  or  imposing  upon  the  public. 

As  regards  transactions  subsequent  to  the  year  1534  we  are  at 
present  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  editor ;  but  up  to  the  conclusion  of 
that  year  we  are  able  to  check  his  statements  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Gairdner's  volumes  as  well  as  those  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sources  from  which 
his  information  is  derived,  though  as  to  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at 
from  a  comparison  of  the  whole  evidence,  there  may  perhaps  sometimes 
be  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion.  For  instance,  when  he  sums  up 
the  evidence  concerning  the  death  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  some  may  be 
of  opinion  that  he  has  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  she  was  poisoned 
at  the  instigation  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  bound  to  say  he  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  most  of  the  opinions 
he  has  formed  and  expressed  in  these  volumes. 

The  work  is  in  no  sense  a  history  of  the  period,  neither  was  it  intended 
to  be.  Everything  centres  in  Anne  Boleyn.  And  though  it  is  true  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  period  is  very  closely  connected  with  her,  for  she 
was  the  common  topic  of  conversation  at  nearly  every  court  in  Europe, 
yet  little  allusion  is  made  to  foreign  affairs  which  bear  upon  English 
politics,  unless  they  directly  affect  or  are  affected  by  her  history.  The 
author  would  not  have  had  much  to  add  if  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  England  for  the  last  ten  eventful  years  of  her  life, 
and  he  would  have  been  under  less  temptation  to  over-estimate  the  amount 
of  their  bearing  upon  her  relations  with  the  king. 

Mr.  Friedmann  freely  criticizes  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and 
represents  both  Mr.  Gairdner,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  others,  as 
being  occasionally  in  error  as  to  the  date  assigned  to  a  given  letter  and  as 
to  their  representation  of  the  meaning  of  a  document,  but  he  has  never 
transgressed  the  limits  of  good  taste,  even  when  he  is  combating  what  he 
considers  a  grave  error.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  his  defence  of  the 
breve  which  we  have  already  alluded  to.  An  eminent  writer  had  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Eeview  '  for  January  1877  assigned  various  reasons  in  defence 
of  his  opinion  that  the  breve  was  a  forgery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  genuineness.  But  Mr.  Friedmann  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
dissect  all  the  Quarterly  Eeviewer's  arguments,  and  at  the  end  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  he  hopes  he  shall  have  induced  the  writer  of  the 
article  to  change  his  mind.  Mr.  Friedmann  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
have  seen  the  breve,  and  his  opinion  is  therefore  valuable.  But  in 
observing  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of  being  genuine,  he  does  but  confirm 
a  conclusion  which  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  *  Quarterly '  would  we  have  no  doubt  acquiesce. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  these  volumes.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  will  be 
induced  to  read  them  for  themselves,  and  can  only  hope  to  make  a  few 
remarks  which  may  help  them  to  read  them  more  intelligently.  And  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  points  where  we  are  more  or  less  at  issue  with 
the  writer,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  assert  that  we  are  in  the  right  and 
he  in  the  wrong  ;  but  simply  offer  our  remarks  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  work  then  begins  with  an  excellent  preface  in  which  the  respective 
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values  of  English  contemporary  diaries  and  the  despatches  of  Chapuys 
the  imperial  ambassador  are  discussed.  And  here,  we  think,  the  former 
class  are  a  little  unduly  depreciated,  whilst  the  latter  on  the  contrary  are 
estimated  somewhat  too  highly.  The  diaries  of  the  period  are  mostly 
confined  to  a  dry  relation  of  facts  which  may  implicitly  be  trusted,  the 
writers  in  most  cases  being  under  no  temptation  to  alter  or  in  any  way 
to  colour  them ;  whereas  Chapuys  was  not  only  a  thorough  partisan, 
but  being  a  foreigner  was  liable  to  misunderstand,  and  consequently  to 
misrepresent  English  affairs.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  his  de- 
spatches ever  since  the  publication  of  the  recent  volumes  of  State  Papers 
which  cover  two  years  of  his  residence  in  England.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  and  as  far  as  mere  facts  are  con- 
cerned they  may  probably  be  entirely  trusted;  but  for  the  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  circumstances  he  narrates  and  their  bearing  upon  other 
matters,  each  reader  must  form  his  own  judgment.  Chapuys  was  per- 
haps scarcely  a  good  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  support  the  Emperor 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  the  country  if  he  should  determine  to  invade 
England  on  the  plea  of  defending  the  queen's  rights,  and  possibly  he  even 
overrated  the  probability  of  the  emperor's  being  induced  to  take  any  such 
step. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Friedmann  freely  criticises  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  field  of  literature.  He  has  the  advantage  of  following 
others  who  have  gone  over  much  of  the  ground  which  he  has  traversed. 
And  here  we  are  unable  to  check  what  he  says  when  he  thinks  that  the 
translations  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Gairdner  are  not  always 
trustworthy.  We  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  seen  the  originals,  so  that 
we  cannot  judge  between  the  two ;  but  he  brings  a  very  serious  charge 
against  the  Spanish  editor  when  he  says  that  his  documents  are  '  inter- 
spersed with  explanations  and  additions,  without  any  indication  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  editor.'  We  have  noticed  before  now  the  ludicrous 
mistakes  this  editor  has  made  in  his  notes  when  he  touches  upon  English 
affairs,  but  this  is  a  much  heavier  indictment,  and  if  it  can  be  maintained 
almost  entirely  destroys  the  value  of  the  later  volumes  of  the  Spanish 
Calendar.  To  quote  the  editor's  own  words  :  *  In  reading  this  calendar 
one  can  never  be  certain  whether  it  is  Don  Pascual  or  Chapuys  who 
speaks.'     (Preface,  p.  xi.) 

Mr.  Friedmann  might  well  have  spared  his  animadversions  on  Mr. 
Froude's  history,  which  probably  no  one  would  now  refer  to  as  authori- 
tative ;  but  perhaps  he  has  somewhat  overstated  the  case  when  he  says 
that  a  printed  document  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine  or  correct  without 
a  very  close  examination  of  the  text,  and  of  other  papers  attributed  to 
the  same  author.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  we  have  a  very 
great  distrust  of  anything  that  is  not  an  original.  Mr.  Friedmann,  how- 
ever, has  done  his  best  to  get  at  the  originals  and  observes  :  '  The  fact 
that  I  frequently  quote  from  the  original  despatch  will  explain  some 
of  the  discrepancies  between  my  quotations  and  those  of  Mr.  Gairdner 
and  M.  de  Gayangos.'     (P.  xxiii.) 

He  has,  however,  found  fault  with  others  who  have  preceded  him  in 
no  captious  spirit,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  all  forbearance  in  critics  of  his 
own  performance.     And  neither  its  author  nor  anyone  else  could  expect 
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sucli  a  work  as  this  could  be  altogether  free  from  errors.  We  have  observed 
very  few  mistakes,  but  were  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of 
Campeggio  as  connected  with  the  see  of  Hereford,  especially  as  the  two 
bishops  who  held  the  see  were  so  notorious,  and  played  such  a  remarkable 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Divorce — and  Campeggio  held  the  see  of 
Salisbury  for  so  many  years,  his  deprivation  being  so  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  documents  of  the  year  1534,  having  been  done  by  act  of  parliament  in 
that  year.  Again,  if  he  had  consulted  Wriothesley's  diary  he  would  not 
have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Bishop  Fisher 
of  Eochester,  which  certainly  took  place  on  Tuesday,  22  June  1535. 

There  is  one  curious  work  to  which  the  author  has  occasionally 
referred,  which  cannot  be  considered  of  much  authority  as  it  contains 
such  an  extraordinary  number  of  egregious  blunders ;  but  as  it  was 
written  in  good  faith  upon  hearsay  by  a  writer  who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  events  he  describes,  it  is  of  some  value  as  regards 
the  facts  upon  which  its  stories  are  founded.  It  is  the  *  Spanish 
Chronicle '  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  published  at  Madrid  in  1874. 
And  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he  does  not  give  more  weight  to  the 
scandalous  story  that  is  told  in  such  minute  detail  of  the  intrigue  between 
Anne  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  details  of  the  story  may  indeed  be 
embellished  and  exaggerated,  but  considering  the  evidence  that  exists 
elsewhere  which  is  confirmatory  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  main 
true,  for  it  tallies  so  remarkably  with  the  dismissal  of  Wyatt  from  the 
court  and  his  subsequent  return  to  favour,  and  seems  to  us  to  prove  not 
only  that  Anne  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  her  cousin,  but  that  the  king 
was  aware  of  it  all  the  time ;  and  this  is  the  woman  whose  womanly 
pudicity  was  boasted  of  to  Pope  Clement  VII  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  deceiving  him,  and  who  in  his  breves  accused  her  of  adultery 
with  the  king,  which  no  one  had  at  that  time  the  hardihood  to  deny. 
The  writer  could  not  in  this  case  have  mistaken  the  parties  concerned  as 
in  other  cases  he  has,  and  after  deducting  the  possible  embellishments 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  fact  is  proved  much  more  conclusively  than 
other  inferences  which  the  author  has  drawn  from  his  documentary 
evidence. 

In  continuing  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Friedmann,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  allows  himself  to  be  run  away  with  by  his  prejudices  and, 
perhaps,  has  some  fondness  of  appearing  as  an  opponent  of  views  that 
have  been  most  commonly  held.  The  gallantries  of  Francis  I  may 
possibly  have  been  overrated,  whilst  those  of  Henry  VIII  have  certainly 
been  till  lately  little  known.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  the  only  intrigue  that  could  be  proved  against  him  was  his 
connection  with  Lady  Talboys,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  only  illegiti- 
mate son  Henry,  duke  of  Eichmond.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  has  since 
come  to  light  and  is  daily  coming  to  light,  it  strikes  one  as  simply  an 
absurdity  to  be  told,  as  we  are  by  Mr.  Friedmann,  that  'Francis  was  a 
model  of  delicacy  when  compared  with  Henry.'  We  also  take  exception 
to  the  hasty  judgment  he  has  pronounced  on  Catharine  of  Aragon,  that 
*  she  was  pious  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  following  the  precepts  of  her 
church,  but  taking  no  interest  in  their  real  sense.' 

With  regard  to  matters  of  fact  which  have  been  controverted,  he  has 
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relegated  them  to  an  appendix,  where  they  are  discussed.  These  are 
seven  in  number,  and  though  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  his  con- 
clusion in  two  cases,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  a  good  case  for  each  of 
them.  He  first  makes  out  that  Mary  Boleyn  was  the  younger  sister,  and 
this  we  think  must  still  be  considered  doubtful.  The  questions  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  breve  and  the  charge  against  Mary  Boleyn  need  not 
have  been  discussed,  for  they  admit  of  no  dispute.  As  regards  the  date 
of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  we  still  incline  to  place  it,  as 
all  the  earliest  authorities  do,  on  14  Nov.  1532,  rather  than  25  Jan.  1533. 
In  note  (E)  the  question  is  discussed  whether  at  a  time  when  Anne  was 
temporarily  losing  her  ascendency.  Bishop  Fisher  was  released  on  bail 
from  the  Tower ;  we  must  be  content  without  giving  any  opinion  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  note  itself.  The  next  note  is  on  '  The  Arrest  of  Anne 
and  her  Accomplices,'  and  is  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  view  taken 
by  the  author  in  the  text ;  whilst  the  last  note,  on  the  *  Grounds  for  the 
Divorce  of  Anne,'  treats  of  a  subject  which  we  should  have  thought  had 
been  set  completely  at  rest  by  Dr.  Lingard.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  plea  on  which  Anne  was  divorced  from  Henry  before  she 
was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  was  the  illicit  connexion  which  had 
previously  existed  between  her  husband  and  her  sister.  It  may  be 
thought  terribly  damning  to  the  character  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  but 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  history  would  now  attempt  to  defend  the 
man  who  was  aware  of  the  scandal  from  the  first  and  had  written  to 
uphold  the  marriage  in  spite  of  it,  and  now  forced  from  the  lips  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  be  condemned  for  adultery  a  confession  which 
proves  that  she  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
accused,  because  she  had  never  been  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Troubles  connected  with  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Documents  now 
mostly  for  the  first  time  printed  from  the  originals  in  the  Eecord  Office, 
the  Petyt  Collection  in  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Council  Book,  and  the 
British  Museum.     Edited  by  Nicholas  Pocock.     (Camden  Society.) 

The  volume  now  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  Pocock  exhibits 
the  accuracy  of  the  editor  of  Burnet.  The  contents  are  new,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials  of  the 
history  of  a  momentous  period.  They  are,  however,  only  part  of  a  more 
extensive  design,  a  continuation  of  the  series  entitled  '  Eecords  of  the 
Reformation,'  which  began  to  appear  from  the  Clarendon  Press  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  only  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  Reformation  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  want  of  encouragement  and  the  rival 
labours  of  Mr.  Brewer  and  his  fellows  in  the  '  Record  publications '  alike 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  design ;  and,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  to  others,  the  editor  directed  his  attention  to  Edward  VI. 
It  was  true  that  the  foreign  papers  of  the  latter  king  had  been  well 
calendared  by  TurnbuU ;  but  his  domestic  papers,  which  were  far  more 
important,  had  been  so  briefly  epitomised  in  the  calendar  of  Mr.  Lemon 
as  to  be  less  at  the  command  of  historical  students  than  they  might  have 
been ;  a  misfortune  which  has  been  remedied  to  some  small  extent  by  the 
fuller  treatment  given  to  omitted  papers  by  Mrs.  Green  in  the  appendices  to 
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her  own  volumes  of  Calendars.  No  reflection  is  intended  by  this  remark 
to  be  cast  on  Mr.  Lemon,  who  probably  followed  instructions,  and  whose 
work  is  clear  and  able  in  its  own  limits.  Along  with  the  *  Domestic '  papers 
in  the  Kecord  Office,  \^ which  thus  offered  a  tempting  field  for  excerption,) 
there  was,  and  still  is,  a  great  mass  of  untouched  documents  of  the  reign 
in  the  British  Museum,  especially  the  Cotton  and  Eoyal  libraries ;  and 
there  is  the  Petyt  collection  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

From  these  sources  Mr.  Pocock  has  compiled  his  volume.  It  is  a 
valuable  set  of  extracts  ;  but  it  is  not  professedly  exhaustive  of  the  subject 
of  the  troubles  of  the  year  1549,  even  so  far  as  they  were  directly  connected 
with  the  first  Prayer  Book.  The  first  document  that  is  given  is  put  in 
the  preface,  the  very  long  letter  which  Somerset  addressed  to  Pole  in 
reply  to  one  from  Pole  which  has  not  been  preserved.  Some  remarks 
about  this  correspondence  between  the  alarmist  exile  and  the  lord  pro- 
tector may  be  compared,  which  are  made  in  Mr.  Dixon's  *  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  the  third  volume  of  which  has  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  with  Mr.  Pocock's  publication.  The  long  paper  of  instructions 
to  Lord  Kussell,  who  commanded  in  the  west  against  the  great  risings  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  is  another  original  which  sees  the  light  simul- 
taneously for  the  first  time  in  these  two  works.  The  variations  which  this 
document  exhibits  in  its  double  appearance  illustrate  the  fact,  well  known 
to  experts,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  two  transcripts  of  a  difficult 
manuscript  to  be  exactly  alike. 

The  papers  brought  together  in  this  volume  fall  around  the  two  great 
events  of  the  year  1549,  the  religious  risings,  and  the  first  fall  of  the 
protector  Somerset.  With  regard  to  the  former,  Mr.  Pocock  has  pro- 
duced from  the  Petyt  collection,  among  other  things,  several  elaborate 
letters  from  the  council  to  Lord  Eussell.  These  confirm  the  impor- 
tant nature  of  the  movement,  which  began  in  a  village  church  on  the 
first  reading  of  the  English  service  book,  rapidly  overspread  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  involved  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  was  only  ended  after  several 
desperate  conflicts,  in  which  the  English  peasants  were  mown  down  in 
thousands  by  the  foreign  fighting  men  whom  the  council  had  hired 
against  them.  Some  curious  particulars  of  Eussell's  proceedings,  and  of 
the  corresponding  advance  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  into  Oxfordshire, 
which  was  attended  with  terrible  severities,  are  here  published  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Pocock  also  presents  us  with  an  *  Answer  to  the  Demands 
of  the  Commoners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  by  the  well-known  Nicholas 
Udal,  who  was  a  native  of  those  parts.  The  demands  of  the  Devon  com- 
moners, and  the  various  answers  returned  to  them,  are  in  fact  a  complicated 
bit  of  history.  Their  demands,  which  were  mostly  concerning  religion, 
were  put  forth  in  several  sets  of  articles,  and  received  several  answers ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  and  distinguish  them  all.  Three  answers,  two 
of  them  in  the  young  king's  name  and  one  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  have 
been  published  before ;  now  this  by  Udal  makes  a  fourth ;  and,  besides 
this,  Mr.  Pocock  gives  a  summary  of  a  reply  which  the  Devon  commoners 
made  on  their  part  to  one  of  the  king's  answers  to  them  (p.  xviii). 
Udal's  '  Answer,'  interesting  in  many  ways,  adds  to  the  somewhat  scanty 
affirmative  evidence  which  exists  on  the  question  whether  the  first  Prayer 
Book  was  ever  passed  by  convocation.     He  asks  his  countrymen  :  '  Hath 
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the  wliole  convocation  and  parliament,  upon  mature  examination  thereof, 
allowed  it  for  service  most  godly  and  most  meet  to  be  uniformly  used 
throughout  all  the  king's  dominions,  and  so  admitted  it  by  a  law ;  and 
make  ye  thereof  a  Christmas  game?'  (p.  169).  The  negative  evidence, 
however,  on  this  important  point  is  very  strong.  There  are  many  docu- 
ments of  the  time  in  which,  if  the  book  had  been  submitted  to  convocation, 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  stated  to  have  been  so ;  but  in  which  we  find 
no  such  statement. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  first  fall,  a  considerable 
number  of  document  exists.  Somerset  fell  in  a  paper  war  of  eleven  days, 
in  which  the  missiles  were  discharged  between  the  council  in  London 
and  the  protector  and  his  adherents  who  held  the  king's  person  first  at 
Hampton  Court,  then  at  Windsor.  Both  sides  strove  to  raise  the  country, 
and  to  secure  the  army,  which  had  just  quelled  the  great  risings.  But 
the  duke's  hasty  surrender  prevented  the  extremity  of  war.  The  greater 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  *  Domestic '  papers 
of  the  reign,  in  the  Eecord  Office  ;  but  some  papers  are  extant  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  have  been  printed  already,  and  Mr.  Pocock,  in  reproducing 
them,  informs  the  reader  in  what  books  they  may  be  found.  But  three  or 
four  are  now  edited  by  him  for  the  first  time  ;  of  which  the  most  valuable 
is  a  long  draft  of  the  minutes  sent  by  the  council  to  foreign  courts,  after 
the  fall  of  Somerset,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  action  against  him. 
Mr.  Froude  (v.  227)  has  given  some  account  of  this,  or  of  some  such 
■document ;  but  it  has  not  actually  appeared  before.  It  must  be  added 
that,  careful  as  Mr.  Pocock  is,  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in  referring 
to  the  previous  publication  of  documents.  For  example,  the  letter  of  the 
council  to  the  lords  at  Windsor,  on  p.  104,  is  published  by  Burnet  (Coll. 
i.  44),  as  also  by  Tytler  and  by  Ellis ;  and  the  very  important  letter  of 
the  king  to  the  bishops,  ordering  them  to  call  in  and  destroy  all  the  old 
service  books,  is  in  Wilkins  (Cone.  iv.  37). 

Among  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  volume  are  a  couple  of 
preaching  licenses,  which  come  out  of  the  Petyt  collection.  The  preach- 
ing licenses  of  the  reign  seem  to  be  rare.  There  seem  to  be  none  at 
least  in  the  Eecord  Office.  Strype  must  have  seen  dozens  of  them  ;  but 
unfortunately  he  only  abstracted  from  them  the  names  and  particulars ; 
lie  nowhere  printed  a  license  in  full.  The  part  which  the  licensed 
preachers  played  was  so  important  that  anything  concerning  them  is  of 
value.  The  licenses  here  given  are  of  identic  form,  and  were  issued  to 
two  preachers  who  were  appointed  to  accompany  Eussell  on  his  march 
into  the  west.  Their  preaching  was  to  be  *  frequent  and  discreet,'  and 
never  without  Eussell's  '  order  and  certain  knowledge.' 

Mr.  Pocock's  notes  are  good ;  and  the  biographical  sketches  which 
some  of  them  contain,  convey  some  curious  information.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  little  want  of  perspective  in  them.  Very  well-known 
persons  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  obscure  persons.  It  seems 
odd,  after  reading  the  familiar  signature,  E.  Somerset,  at  the  end  of  a 
letter,  to  be  told  in  a  footnote,  '  This  was  the  lord  protector,  Edward 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,'  &c. ;  to  read  of  Somerset's  great 
rival,  Warwick,  *  This  was  Sir  John  Dudley,  &c. — he  seems  to  have  been 
waiting  his  time  to  upset  Somerset ; '  after  Eich's  name,  *  This  was  Sir 
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Eichard  Eich,  created  Baron  Eich  of  Leese,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
16  Feb.  1547.  He  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible  characters  in  the 
council ; '  of  Holgate,  to  read  that  he  '  is  chiefly  known  as  having  been 
brought  before  the  council  to  answer  to  a  charge  brought  against  him 
by  one  Norman  of  having  taken  away  his  wife  from  him  ; '  of  T.  Smith, 
*  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  who  deprived  Bonner  of  the  bishopric  of  London.  He  stuck  by 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  was  sent  with  the  rest  of  his  adherents  to  the 
Tower,  14  Oct.  1549,  and  deprived  of  his  office  of  secretary,  but  was 
released  on  the  following  22  Feb.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of 
the  eight  civilians  of  the  thirty-two  commissioners  for  drawing  up  the 
Beformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum,  6  Oct.  1551.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  review  the  service 
book,  and  the  person  in  whose  house  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose 
met.'  It  might  have  been  added  that  there  is  still  extant  a  life  of  Sir 
T.  Smith,  written  by  John  Strype.  And  perhaps  that  piece  of  informa- 
tion might  have  stood  for  all  the  rest.  It  is  odd,  too,  to  read  of  Sadler, 
'  He  married  a  woman  who  had  been  a  laundress  in  Cromwell's  family, 
and  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Barlow,  an  artisan,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  but  when  the  first  husband  appeared  she  was  adjudged,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Beformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum,  to  Sadler.' 
Do  first  husbands  who  are  supposed  to  be  dead  always  '  appear '  ?  An 
unwary  reader  might  think  that  Sadler's  case  was  tried  upon  the  Befor- 
matio Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.  Mr.  Pocock's  point  in  mentioning  that 
unlucky  code  seems  to  be  indignation  that  its  doctrine  should  have  been 
such. 

Mr.  Pocock's  writing  is  somewhat  agglutinative  at  times,  and  he  has 
a  habit  of  pouring  forth  his  stores  without  referring  to  authorities,  which 
might  needlessly  retard  an  inquirer.  Both  of  these  peculiarities  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  extract : — 

*  This  being  Sunday,  Cranmer's  absence  is  accounted  for  by  his 
probably  being  engaged  in  preaching  somewhere,  as  he  was  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  21  July,  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  inveighed  against 
the  rebels,  and  celebrated  in  a  cope  without  a  vestment,  and  communi- 
cated eight  persons.  On  Saturday,  10  August,  he  preached  again  at  St. 
Paul's  to  the  same  effect.  This  accounts  for  his  absence  from  the  council 
on  that  day  also.  He  was  expected  on  31  August  to  preach  again  on  the 
subject  of  the  suppression  of  all  the  three  rebellions,  but  sent  Dr.  Joseph, 
his  chaplain,  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  his  stead '  (p.  45). 

A  student  might  be  glad  to  know  the  authority  for  these  facts ;  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Pocock  to  say  that  they  come  from  the 
Grey  Friars  Chronicle.  E.  W.  Dixon. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Expedition  to  Noriuay  in  1612. 
By  T.  MiOHELL,  C.B.     (London  :  T.  Nelson.) 

This  neat  well-illustrated  little  monograph  on  the  most  salient  event  in 
the  seventeenth-century  history  of  Norway,  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
papers  in  the  Danish  and  Scottish  archives  relating  to  the  famous 
*  Sinclair-raid.'     The  story  is  clearly  told  and  its  true  proportions  shown. 
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The  traditional  accounts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  give  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  growth  and  development  of  '  folk-history  '  from  a  given 
nucleus  of  fact.  One  regrets  the  omission  of  the  original  texts  of  the 
ballads  translated,  as  they  are  not  all  easily  accessible  to  the  student  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Michell's  conjecture  that  the  popular  story  borrowed 
an  incident  from  the  Njal  Saga  cannot  be  accepted.  Norwegian  peasants 
were  hardly  in  the  habit  of  reading  Icelandic  paper  manuscripts,  and  the 
printed  Njal  Saga  cannot  have  circulated  widely  till  long  after  the  folk- tale 
of  Sinclair's  fall  had  assumed  its  regular  and  accepted  forms.  This 
little  book  may  be  commended  to  students  of  James  VI's  reign  and  to  all 
Englishmen  that  visit  Eomsdal.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  other  consuls- 
general  would  use  their  excellent  opportunities  for  historic  research  as 
Mr.  Michell  has  done.  One  hopes  that  he  may  deal  more  fully  at  some 
future  date  with  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  Scotland  as  dealt 
with  in  the  Danish  archives ;  there  is  probably  still  much  of  interest  to 
be  gleaned  in  such  quarters  by  a  man  gifted,  as  he  is,  with  the  requisite 
love  of  research  and  skill  in  dealing  with  evidence. 

F.  YoEK  Powell. 


The  Life  of  Admiral  Bobert  Fairfax.     By  Clements   E.   Maekham. 
(London  :  Macmillan,  1885.) 

Robert  Fairfax  was  born  in  1666,  and  after  four  years'  training  in  the 
merchant  service  entered  the  navy  in  1688.  During  the  twenty  years  he 
spent  in  the  navy  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  important  battles  and 
expeditions  of  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne.  He  fought  under 
Torrington  at  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head,  and  under  Peterborough  at 
the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He  sailed  in  Eooke's  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
in  1700,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  storming  party  when  that 
admiral  took  Gibraltar.  Mr.  Markham  prints  an  interesting  letter  to  his 
wife  which  Fairfax  wrote  on  that  occasion,  to  be  delivered  in  the  event  of 
his  death  (p.  179).  In  1708  he  was  gazetted  vice-admiral,  but  imme- 
diately deprived  of  his  promotion  by  a  job.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
then  lord  high  admiral,  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  Fairfax,  whom  he 
also  appointed  one  of  his  council  at  the  admiralty,  but  the  prince  died  a 
few  months  later,  and  Fairfax,  receiving  no  redress,  gave  up  the  sea  and 
retired  to  Yorkshire.  In  1713  he  represented  York  in  parliament ;  he 
was  also  mayor  of  that  city  during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  died  in 
1725.  His  correspondence,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  book,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  a  naval  officer  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  otherwise  contributes  very  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  period.  The  story  of  his  life  suffers  rather  from  the 
editor's  attempt  to  combine  with  it  a  general  sketch  of  the  naval  history 
of  the  period.  The  chapter  on  '  The  Navy  of  the  Revolution '  is,  no 
doubt,  necessary  to  explain  the  maritime  career  of  Eobert  Fairfax,  just 
as  the  chapter  on  '  York  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne '  is  to  explain  his 
political  experiences ;  and  both  chapters  are  valuable  in  themselves. 
But  why  tell  again  the  well-worn  story  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue? 
'  Although  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was  absent  on  more  distant  service 
and  could  take  no  personal  part  in  this  glorious  action,  still  it  seems 
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necessary  in  any  story  relating  to  the  navy  of  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary  to  give  some  account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  '  (p.  115).  This  is 
a  confusion  of  the  functions  of  a  biographer  with  those  of  an  historian. 
Mr.  Markham's  book  also  contains  documents  relating  to  other  members 
of  the  Fairfax  family.  One  of  these  is  Brian  Fairfax's  account  of 
himself  and  his  family  (pp.  133-146).  Brian  Fairfax  was  for  fifteen 
years  one  of  the  equerries  of  Charles  II,  and  bears  witness  like  so 
many  others  to  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  '  It  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  imaginable  to  hear  his  pleasant  discourse,  being  certainly  the 
most  facetious  and  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  And  if  he  had  not 
been  born  a  king,  had  certainly  deserved  to  be  one.'  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  the  editor  has  allowed  contractions  such  as  '  Sir  Tho.  Wid.' 
and  '  Sir  Th.  if.'  to  remain  to  deform  his  pages  and  perplex  his  readers. 
Five  letters  of  Sir  William  Fairfax  of  Steeton  relating  to  the  civil  war 
in  the  north  of  England  are  given  in  the  first  chapter,  one  of  them 
a  letter  written  from  Marston  Moor  the  morning  after  the  battle.  There 
are  also  several  letters  from  Sir  William's  daughter.  Lady  Lister,  to  her 
mother  during  the  protectorate.  Three  of  these  letters,  however,  Mr. 
Markham  has  certainly  misdated.  The  letter  on  page  26  which  is 
attributed  to  the  year  1656  belongs  to  the  year  1657.  This  is  proved  by 
the  allusions  to  Sindercombe's  trial,  to  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Frances  Cromwell,  and  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Mary  Fairfax.  The  two  letters  on  pages  28  and  30 
belong  to  the  year  1658,  and  not  to  1656.  The  mention  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  death,  and  the  references  to  the  high  court  of  justice  which 
tried  Slingsby  and  Hewitt,  prove  this.  And  the  two  governors  of  Jamaica 
alluded  to  must  have  been  Brayne  and  Doyley,  and  not,  as  stated  in  a 
footnote,  Sedgwick  and  Fortescue.  C.  H.  Fieth. 

History    of    China.      By    Demetrius    Charles    Boulger.      3    vols. 
(London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Boulger  in  writing  his  '  History  of  China ' 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  his  first  volume  includes  a  period  of 
something  like  four  thousand  years  ;  the  third  volume,  on  the  contrary, 
relates  only  to  the  events  of  the  last  eighty-four  years. 

And  in  thus  rapidly  passing  by  the  occurrences  of  the  remote  past, 
and  dwelling  on  present,  or  immediately  recent,  events,  he  has  acted 
wisely.  There  is  so  little  in  common  between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese, 
or  rather  their  civilisation  and  ours,  that  few  people  in  the  present  day 
would  care  to  wade  through  the  record  of  events  which  constitute  the 
ancient  history  of  their  country,  except  for  special  purposes. 

The  early  period  of  their  annals  is  concerned  principally  with  records 
relating  to  internecine  contests  that  arose  between  the  princes  of  the 
several  states  that  composed  the  empire,  if  empire  it  may  be  called. 
This  part  of  the  history,  comprising  (in  a  strictly  historical  sense)  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  and  sixty  years,  is  interesting  as  it  includes  the 
time  during  which  Confucius  lived  and  wrote  his  works,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  literati  of  the  country  have  built  up  their  surprising  influence. 

Those  works,  so  dry  and  uninteresting  to  us,  are  a  type  of  the  Chinese 
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people.  Artificial  and  conservative,  they  have  survived  revolutions  and 
changes  of  empires,  and  have  come  down  to  our  own  times,  like  the  people 
themselves,  a  genuine  sample  of  a  bygone  civilisation. 

It  was  She  Hwang-ti  (or  as  Mr.  Boulger  spells  it,  Chi  Hoang-ti)  who 
first  broke  up  the  feudal  system  that  had  hitherto  bound  together  the 
component  parts  of  the  nation,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  universal 
monarch.  This  occurred  in  the  year  221  B.C.  As  is  well  known,  this 
monarch  quarrelled  with  the  literati  of  the  country,  and  proscribed  and 
burnt  their  books  (except  those  that  related  to  medicine  and  agriculture). 
Mr.  Boulger  is  inclined  to  extenuate  this  action,  as  the  result  of  stern 
necessity.  Certainly,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  a  new  policy  and  a  deter- 
mination to  break  through  the  idle  reverence  for  antiquity  which  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  literary  party,  it  claims  our  attention  and 
perhaps  our  approval.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  enough  to  obscure  the  great- 
ness of  the  emperor  who  founded  '  the  political  entity  known  as  China.' 

The  period  included  between  the  death  of  She  Hwang-ti  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Tang  dynasty  (200  b.c.  to  900  a.d.)  is  marked  by  the  cultivation 
of  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  introduction  of  new  religious  doctrines  into 
the  country.  Both  Buddhism  and  Nestorian  Christianity  were  tolerated, 
and  produced  changes  in  the  inner  life  of  the  people  which  led  to  perma- 
nent results.  During  these  years  the  empire  became  consolidated,  and 
advanced  both  in  literary  and  material  progress.  Especially  during  the 
reign  of  Taitsong  (the  greatest  of  the  Tang  emperors)  we  find  a  liberal 
and  far-sighted  policy  adopted  ;  a  policy  that  must  have  conduced  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people.  Missionaries  from  Syria  (Ta-Ts'in) 
established  themselves  at  Si-gan-fu,  and  their  *  luminous  doctrine '  was 
commended  by  the  emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adventurous 
travellers  who  visited  India  in  search  of  Buddhist  books  brought  back 
to  their  country  accounts  of  the  '  far  west '  which  still  remain  our  own 
best  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  those  regions,  during  the  period  before 
Islam  arose.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  however,  why  Mr.  Boulger,  in 
writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  should  cast  the  least 
doubt  on  the  creed  of  the  missionaries.  Surely  the  proofs  derived  from 
the  stone  tablet  he  refers  to  (p.  286  note)  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
their  identity  as  Christians  ;  but,  independently  of  this  proof,  the  very 
name  of  Bahhaii  (Olopen,  as  Mr.  Boulger  still  continues  to  write  the 
word)  is  enough  to  show  that  the  chief  missionary  was  from  Syria  or 
the  Syrian  empire,  and  therefore  probably  a  member  of  the  Syrian 
Christian  church.     This  is  now  generally  allowed. 

Coming  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sungs  (under  which  the  empire  was 
reunited  after  the  epoch  of  the  five  small  dynasties)  (960  a.d.),  we 
find  the  country  involved  in  incessant  warfare  with  Tartar  hordes, 
who  pressed  down  upon  its  frontiers  from  the  north  and  north-west. 
The  chief  of  these  tribes  was  known  as  '  the  Kins '  (the  golden  horde)  ; 
the  conquests  of  these  aggressors  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Yuen,  ruled  the  country 
until  A.D.  1333.  During  this  time  the  Venetian  merchants  belonging 
to  the  Polo  family  visited  the  empire  and  were  well  received,  and  even 
advanced  (in  the  person  of  Marco  Polo)  to  magisterial  dignities. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  portion  of  Mr.  Boulger's  work,  as  the 
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history  of  the  Mongols  m  Chma  is  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers  ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Kins  having  exhausted  their 
strength  in  their  attacks  on  the  Sung  emperors,  were  in  their  turn  over- 
powered by  Genghis,  and  finally  overthrown  by  Muhule,  the  most  famous 
of  his  lieutenants.  Then  the  Mongol  power  grew  year  by  year,  so  that 
*  not  a  country  from  the  Euxine  to  the  China  Sea  escaped  the  tramp  of 
the  Mongol  horsemen.'  Mr.  Boulger  does  well  to  add  that  the  impor- 
tant result  of  the  outpouring  of  these  Mongolian  tribes  on  western 
Asia,  as  well  as  on  China,  was  to  arrest  the  current  of  Mahomedan 
conquest,  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  propagators  of  the 
Prophet's  creed  from  European  conquest  to  their  affairs  in  Asia  ;  and 
this,  he  observes,  '  has  not  yet  been  fully  recognised  as  it  should  have 
been' (i.  481). 

The  Ming  supremacy,  which  followed  that  of  the  Yuen,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  index  of  the  recovery  of  native  stability.  The  Mongols  as  a  military 
power  had  exalted  this  element  of  national  life  above  that  of  the  literary 
class.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  rule  never  did,  and  probably  never 
could,  contain  the  elements  of  durability.  It  was  contrary  to  the  old 
and  ineradicable  sentiment  of  the  people.  Like  that  most  ancient  of  all 
civilisations  of  which  we  know  anything,  the  Accadian,  the  foundation  of 
Chinese  political  life  rests  on  literary  advancement — to  quote  the  words 
of  Mr.  Sayce  :  *  The  Accadians  were,  like  the  Chinese,  pre-eminently  a 
literary  people.  Their  conception  of  chaos  was  of  that  of  a  period  when 
as  yet  no  books  were  written.'  ^  Accordingly  the  object  of  the  founder  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  was  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  system 
of  the  preceding  kings.  So  while  he  kept  several  armies  in  the  field,  he 
took  every  pains  to  impress  upon  his  subjects  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
of  peace.  And  he  did  this  by  encouraging  learning  and  rewarding  those 
who  had  shown  a  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well 
as  by  a  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  and  by  the  imposition 
of  fairly  distributed  taxes.  The  contrast,  then,  between  the  government 
of  the  Mings  and  of  the  Mongols  may  be  said  to  be  that  which  divides  a 
domestic  from  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  The  Mongols  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  literature  of  the  country  they  had  acquired,  and  so  they 
never  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  people  :  the  Mings,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
encouraging  the  native  love  of  literature  and  rewarding  those  who 
excelled  in  their  studies,  recovered  the  ground  which  had  been  lost, 
and  became  identified  with  the  native  recognised  rulers  of  the  country. 
So  the  key  to  Hongwou's  reign  (he  was  the  first  of  the  Mings)  will  be 
furnished  by  the  way  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties,  thus  understood, 
of  a  Chinese  ruler.  But  nevertheless  this  dynasty  achieved  no  little 
military  success;  they  put  down  the  Yen  civil  war  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  annexed  Tonquin  on  the  south.  Envoys  from  the  distant 
states  of  Bengal  and  Malacca  came  with  presents  from  their  rulers  to  the 
Chinese  potentate.  And  the  people  were  well  pleased  with  these  recog- 
nitions of  their  power  :  they  regarded  the  elephants  sent  to  them  from 
India  as  happy  omens  ;  and  so,  while  the  internal  conditions  of  the  country 
were  prosperous,  the  external  affairs  were  also  conducted  with  sagacity 
and  firmness. 

*  ^ajce,  Fresh  Light  from  Ancient  Monuments, -p.  2Q. 
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The  principal  events  which  mark  the  later  years  of  this  dynasty,  are  : 
the  disturbance  with  Japan,  headed  by  Taiko  Sama ;  and  the  location 
of  the  Portuguese  merchants  at  Macao.  The  Spaniards,  who  seized 
the  Philippine  Islands,  did  much  to  engender  or  increase  the  hatred  to 
foreigners  already  springing  up  in  the  Chinese  mind.  They  slaughtered 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Chinese  immigrants  who  had  sought  employ- 
ment at  Manilla  ;  and  whilst  they  attributed  their  success  in  these  whole- 
sale butcheries  to  the  presence  of  their  national  saint  St.  Francis,  they 
nearly  ruined  the  colony  by  destroying  the  source  of  its  prosperity,  which 
lay  in  the  frugal  and  effective  labour  of  the  Chinese  population. 

And  now  again  the  country  was  subjected  to  conquest.  The  Kin 
Tartars,  who  had  been  driven  off  the  ground  by  the  Mongols,  had  retired 
into  the  northern  territory  which  stretches  from  Leoutung  to  the  river 
Amur.  Here  they  were  divided  into  innumerable  small  clans,  all  known 
generally  as  Niuche.  Some  differences  which  occurred  about  liberty  of 
crossing  the  frontier  led  to  complications  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  north  China  by  these  people,  conducted  to  victory  by  their  chieftain 
Noorhachu.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  several  leaders 
in  this  frontier  war.  Enough  to  state  that  the  Niuche,  or  Manchus,  finally 
established  their  authority  over  the  Mings,  and  that  a  new  dynasty  (the 
Ts'ings)  was  thus  inaugurated. 

During  this  dynasty,  dating  from  1616  a.d.  to  the  present  time, 
Europe  has  been  brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. The  repulsion  to  foreigners  which  followed  from  the  haughty 
and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  has  been  the  con- 
tinual obstacle  to  any  real  intimacy.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  did  some- 
thing to  remove  this  distrust ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  relations 
have  not  been  favoured  by  anything  like  a  fair  or  honest  desire  to 
promote  a  friendly  feeling.  Had  the  Chinese  government  yielded  to 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  admitted  to  the  imperial 
presence  the  envoys  expressly  deputed  by  our  own  government  to  seek 
amicable  relationships  with  the  court,  much  and  lengthened  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided.  But  excited  by  the  recollection  of  past  wrongs, 
and  relying  on  an  undue  estimate  of  their  power  of  resistance,  the  court 
of  Peking  obstinately  refused  any  right  of  intercourse  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  consequences  are  well  known.  The  Chinese  having  no  immediate 
relations  with  us,  the  details  of  trade  were  relegated  to  local  tribunals. 
These  being  easily  corrupted  and  open  to  bribes,  the  trade  which  should 
have  been  conducted  on  recognised  and  honourable  terms  sank  into  a 
system  of  haphazard  arrangements,  resulting  finally  in  the  disgraceful 
system  of  smuggling.  The  Chinese,  still  blind  to  the  source  of  this  evil, 
persisted  in  their  court  exclusion,  and  the  merchants  were  confirmed  in 
their  practices.  So  the  opium  war  (as  it  is  called)  ensued ;  and  finally, 
by  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  authorities  to  close  the  gates  of 
Canton  to  foreigners  (contrary  to  treaty  stipulations),  the  war  of  1856-7 
was  fomented,  and  at  length  the  just  rights  of  foreigners  to  direct  com- 
munication with  Peking  were  wrested  by  force  and  are  still  maintained. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  China  in  excluding  us  from 
these  rights  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  bloodshed  that  has  occurred, 
and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  now  the  good  feeling  which 
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exists  between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese  government  seems  to  be  not  a 
mere  show,  but  a  permanent  and  well-founded  result  of  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  mutual  confidence. 

Mr.  Boulger's  third  volume  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  As  we 
said  before,  it  includes  in  it  the  events  of  only  about  eighty  years  last 
past.  But  in  these  eighty  years  have  occurred  the  events  which  have 
resulted  in  the  admission  of  foreign  ministers  to  the  court  of  Peking, 
and  the  peaceful  understanding  which  now  exists  betwixt  ourselves  and 
the  Middle  Kingdom ;  proved  by  the  residence  in  London  of  a  Chinese 
ambassador,  and  the  growing  interest  which  exists  betwixt  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  this  great  Asiatic  empire.  S.  Be  ale. 

Becueil  des  Instructions  donnies  aux  Ambassadeurs  et  Minis tres  de 
Frmice  dejpuis  les  Traites  de  Westphalie  jusqu'd  la  Bevolution 
Frangaise.  II:  Sudde.  Avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par 
A.  Geffeoy.     (Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  6diteur,  1885.) 

The  commission  which  was  appointed  some  years  ago  to  supervise  the 
archives  of  the  French  foreign  office  has  decided  not  only  to  throw  open  its 
treasures  to  all  students,  but  also  to  take  the  initiative  in  introducing 
them  to  the  world.  They  have  accordingly  commenced  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  valuable  series  of  selections  from  the  instructions  given  to 
French  envoys  during  the  grand  period  of  diplomacy,  from  the  time  of 
Mazarin  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  A  volume  is  given  to  each 
court  with  which  France  maintained  important  relations,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  annotating  of  the  instructions  contained  in  each  volume  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  responsible  editor.  The  series  is  intended  not  for 
the  historian,  but  for  the  historical  student.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give 
complete  materials  for  a  survey  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  only  to 
choose  an  illustrative  selection  so  as  to  form  '  a  sort  of  manual  of  the 
political  traditions  of  France.'  The  model  which  the  commission  has 
set  before  itself  is  not  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,'  but  is  more  like  the 
'  Select  Charters '  of  the  bishop  of  Chester.  The  historian  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  will  still  find  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  manuscripts  of  the  foreign  office.  Fortunately  the  editors 
are  not  allowed  to  alter  or  abridge  the  documents  which  they  have 
selected. 

It  is  probable  that  many  will  find  fault  with  this  preference  of  educa- 
iion  to  research,  but  it  is  incontestable  that  a  great  service  is  thereby 
rendered  to  historical  teaching.  In  a  period  when  diplomacy  plays  so 
important  a  part,  it  is  a  conspicuous  advantage  to  the  student  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  original  documents.  This  gives  a  backbone  to 
his  reading,  and  a  sense  of  actual  presence  with  the  past,  which  can  never 
be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  summaries  of  secondhand  authors.  The 
student,  however,  cannot  grapple  with  the  whole  mass  of  original 
authorities,  and  a  judicious  selection  is  exactly  what  he  requires.  If 
the  object  of  this  series  is  not  the  highest  object,  it  is  one  that  deserves 
the  warm  recognition  of  all,  whether  teachers  or  pupils,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  history. 

The  present  volume,  the  second  of  the  series,  contains  instructions 
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addressed  to  French  envoys  at  the  court  of  Stockholm.  It  has  been 
entrusted  to  M.  Geifroy,  already  favourably  known  as  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  Scandinavia.  M.  Geffroy's  work  has  been  admirably  done. 
His  introduction,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  points  which 
are  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  documents,  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
historical  criticism,  and  would  have  excited  attention  as  a  separate 
publication.  The  prefaces  introducing  each  document,  and  the  notes,  are 
just  what  they  should  be,  terse  and  pointed,  and  enabling  the  student  to 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  ambassador  whose  instructions  he  is 
reading.  The  table  des  chapitres  contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
docurdents,  and  this,  together  with  a  good  index  at  the  end,  makes  it 
easy  to  refer  to  any  particular  point.  Both  paper  and  print  are  sump- 
tuous, almost  too  sumptuous  for  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  the 
book  for  themselves.  All  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  of 
the  successive  envoys  to  Sweden. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  M.  Geffroy  should  take  a  favourable  view 
of  the  motives  and  aims  of  French  diplomacy.  But  he  carries  his  par- 
tiality to  extremes,  even  for  a  Frenchman,  when  he  maintains  (p.  1)  that 
Louis  XIV,  in  attempting  to  annex  Flanders  and  Franche-Comte,  was 
pursuing  *  a  purely  defensive  policy,'  and  that  Montecuculi's  victory  at 
St.  Gothard  was  due  to  the  French  auxiliaries  (p.  63).  But  it  is  easy  to 
make  allowances  for  this  attitude,  and  on  the  whole  his  accuracy,  about 
both  European  and  Swedish  affairs,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  A 
slip  on  p.  32,  where  he  speaks  of  Mazarin  as  being  first  minister  in  1662, 
whereas  he  died  on  9  March  1661,  is  corrected  in  the  final  list  of  errata. 
A  more  inexcusable  blunder  is  the  assertion,  in  a  note  on  p.  86,  that  the 
instructions  to  Terlon  contain  no  mention  of  the  *  affair  of  Erfurt.'  On 
looking  back  to  p.  65,  one  finds  a  long  paragraph  on  the  subject,  which 
forms  the  heading  of  the  page,  and  a  note  by  M.  Geffroy  himself  gives  a 
clear  account  of  the  main  facts  of  the  episode. 

The  documents  themselves  are  full  of  interest  and  information,  and 
the  obvious  pains  with  which  they  have  been  drawn  up  give  one  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  merits  of  French  diplomacy.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  instructions  to  envoys  would  give  a  very  insufficient  account  of  foreign 
relations,  unless  they  were  supplemented  by  the  despatches  of  the  envoys 
themselves.  But  each  document  contains  a  brief  resume  of  recent  events, 
which  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  history,  and  which  almost  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  the  connecting  comments  supplied  by  M.  Geffroy. 
The  rules  of  the  series  exclude  all  instructions  which  are  concerned  with 
special  negotiations,  such  as  those  about  some  particular  treaty,  and  the 
selection  is  confined  to  those  which  regulate  the  general  relations  between 
France  and  Sweden.  The  strict  observance  of  this  distinction  is  of  great 
importance  from  the  educational  point  of  view.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  not  called  off  to  minute  points  of  merely  temporary  interest, 
but  is  concentrated  upon  the  broad  outlines  of  French  policy.  Occasion- 
ally, of  course,  small  details  are  brought  into  undue  prominence ;  but 
this  is  only  rarely  the  case,  and  when  it  is  so,  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
direction  of  contemporary  opinion,  and  not  infrequently  they  give 
additional  interest  to  the  narrative.     It  is  the  history  of  Europe,  rather 
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than  that  of  Sweden  itself,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  documents 
contained  in  this  volume.  But  every  now  and  then  the  envoys  receive 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  relations  of  parties  in  the  court  of  Stockholm 
and  the  attitude  which  they  are  to  adopt  towards  them,  and  these  throw 
a  strong  side-light  upon  Scandinavian  history.  This  is  especially  true 
during  the  eighteeenth  century,  after  Charles  XII's  death  had  dissolved 
the  unity  imposed  by  a  strong  monarchy,  and  the  country  was  torn  by 
the  contending  factions  of  the  '  Hats  '  and  the  *  Caps.' 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  call  attention  to  all  the  interesting 
points  on  which  light  is  thrown  by  this  volume  ;  and  besides  M.  Geffroy 
himself  has  supplied  a  very  sufficient  guide  in  his  introduction.  The 
most  important  period,  in  connexion  with  Sweden,  is  unquestionably  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  while  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  still  held  the  rank 
among  the  European  powers  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  victories 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  importance  attributed  to  the  Swedish  alli- 
ance at  the  French  court  is  illustrated  by  the  great  names  to  be  found  at 
this  time  among  the  envoys  at  Stockholm.  Chaunt,  Pornponne,  Courtin, 
Feuquiere,  and  D'Avaux  are  famous  diplomatists  in  a  country  whose 
representatives  had  no  rivals  in  Europe.  Sweden  and  France  had  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  had  succeeded  in  closing  it  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  northern  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  its 
exertions,  and  needed  a  period  of  peace.  But  France  was  still  at  war 
with  Spain,  and  had  reason  to  dread  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Austrian 
Hapsburgs.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  she  naturally  relied  upon  the 
support  of  the  power  which  had  so  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Austria.  Sweden  had  a  splendid  military  reputation.  Its  king  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  German  diet  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and 
he  was  regarded  by  the  German  protestants  as  their  natural  protector. 
Charles  X  was  a  member  of  the  Palatine  house,  and  his  successors  held 
the  duchy  of  Zweibrlicken.  It  is  obvious  that  Sweden  could  always 
hamper  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  in  Germany,  and  this  was  a  primary 
motive  for  France  to  desire  the  continuance  of  its  alliance.  Another 
powerful  motive  was  the  maritime  position  of  Sweden,  especially  after 
Charles  X's  victories  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Sound.  Com- 
mercial rivalry  had  great  influence  upon  French  policy  at  this  time,  and 
Colbert  found  it  intolerable  that  Holland  should  possess  over  fifteen 
thousand  ships,  while  France  had  barely  six  hundred.  Sweden  could 
inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  Dutch  commerce  by  closing  the  Baltic  to  its 
merchants,  and,  as  holder  of  the  secularised  bishopric  of  Bremen,  it  could 
co-operate  effectively  in  a  war  with  Holland.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
the  hostility  of  Louis  XIV  was  directed  first  against  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
then  against  the  Dutch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  constant  burden  of 
his  instructions  to  the  French  envoys  is  to  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
the  traditional  connexion  between  Sweden  and  France. 

But  France  had  other  designs  in  the  north  which  conflicted  with  these 
instructions.  The  marriage  of  Marie  de  Gonzaga  with  Ladislaus  VII, 
and  afterwards  with  John  Casimir,  established  a  close  connexion  with 
Poland  ;  and,  under  her  influence,  a  scheme  was  entertained  of  securing 
the  succession  in  that  kingdom  either  to  the  great  Cond^  or  to  his  son, 
the  duke  of  Enghien.     But  the  younger  line  of  Vasas  in  Sweden  was 
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necessarily  hostile  to  the  elder  branch  that  ruled  in  Poland,  and  all  the 
exertions  of  French  diplomacy  proved  unable  to  prevent  the  furious  war 
between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Charles  X.  The  death  of  that  monarch 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Oliva  offered  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  in  1661  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  arranged  that  Sweden 
should  support  the  candidature  of  Enghien.  But  the  regency  during 
Charles  XI 's  minority  was  unwilling  to  commit  the  country  to  a  decided 
policy,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  Sweden  ensured  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ject. Louis  XIV  sent  the  Chevalier  de  Terlon  to  reduce  the  subsidy  that 
had  been  promised  at  Fontainebleau,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  closer 
his  relations  with  Denmark.  This  was  sufficient  to  alienate  the  Swedes, 
always  bitterly  jealous  of  their  Danish  neighbours.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  Holland  (1664-7)  Sweden  showed  a  distinct  inclination  to 
favour  England,  and  the  abilities  of  Arnauld  de  Pomponne,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  and  successor  of  Lionne  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  failed  to  produce  any  change  of  policy.  The  instructions 
given  to  Pomponne  at  this  period  are  among  the  fullest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  volume,  and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  methods  and  motives 
of  Louis  XIV's  diplomacy  before  he  had  been  led  astray  by  reckless  ambition 
and  vanity.  The  extent  to  which  Sweden  had  severed  its  interests  from 
those  of  France  was  illustrated  by  its  union  with  England  and  Holland  in 
the  triple  alliance  of  1668. 

This  brief  survey  of  a  short  period  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter and  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  were  involved  in  the  relations 
between  France  and  Sweden.  To  appreciate  the  vividness  with  which 
the  various  points  are  presented  by  the  original  documents,  the  reader 
must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  E.  Lodge. 

The  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  vol.  xxxiii.     History  of  Alaska, 
1730-1885.      (San  Francisco  :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  1886.) 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  gigantic  work  on  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America 
is  making  steady  progress.  Of  the  thirty-nine  volumes  which  the  entire 
history  is  to  fill  some  fifteen  seem  to  have  been  already  issued.  When 
the  series  is  complete,  it  will  not  only  be  a  work  fuller  and  more  exhaus- 
tive for  its  plan  and  scope  than  was  ever  written  before,  but  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  historical  student  on  account  of  the  novel 
method  in  which  it  has  been  put  together.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  boldly  applied 
to  historical  work  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  labour.  All  the  mechani- 
cal work  and  no  small  part  of  the  intellectual  is  done  for  him  by  classi- 
fied bands  of  assistants.  He  himself,  as  we  gather  from  an  entertaining 
little  pamphlet  or  prospectus  issued  by  his  publishers,  directs  the  work, 
revises  or  rewrites  the  chapters  which  are  blocked  out  by  his  subordinates, 
and  reserves  for  himself  the  complete  investigation  of  points  of  especial 
difficulty.  Volume  xxxix.  and  last  of  the  *  Works  '  is  to  give  an  account 
of  his  literary  method.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  apportion  with  more 
accuracy  than  is  possible  in  any  general  statement  the  amount  of 
responsibility  and  credit  attaching  respectively  to  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his 
subordinates.  Some  misunderstandings  have  already,  I  fancy,  arisen  on 
this  point ;  and  it  would  never  do  to  have  a  controversy  about  the  history 
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of  the  Pacific  States  such  as  has  raged  about  the  novels  of  the  great 
Dumas. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  great  history  is  not  well  adapted  for 
judging  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  method.  A  cynic 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  Alaska  has  no  history,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
written 'it  in  750  large  octavo  pages.  But  this  would  be  unreasonable. 
Alaska  has  a  history,  though  not  a  long  or  particularly  interesting  one ; 
and  the  scale  of  treatment  is  probably  imposed  on  the  historian  by  his 
general  plan.  When  the  accumulation  and  arrangement  of  materials  is 
left  to  assistants,  there  cannot  of  course  be  much  selection  and  gene- 
ralisation ;  and  once  the  combination  is  made,  it  must  be  hard  for  the 
directing  historian  to  break  it  up  and  dismiss  half  the  details  summarily 
to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

It  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say  in  this  case  that  we  cannot  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees  ;  for  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  wood  to  see. 
Briefly  stated,  the  history  of  Alaska  comes  to  very  little.  In  1741  a 
Eussian  expedition,  under  the  Danish  explorer  Bering  or  Behring,  dis- 
covered the  mainland  of  North-West  America.  Eussians  from  the  coast 
of  Siberia  followed,  exploring  and  trading  for  furs.  The  trade  led  to 
settlements,  first  under  independent  adventurers,  then  under  rival  com- 
panies, finally  under  the  Eussian  American  Company,  whose  monopoly 
was  confirmed  for  successive  periods,  until  the  Eussian  government,  unwill- 
ing longer  to  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  protecting  so  distant  a  posses- 
sion, sold  the  country  to  the  United  States  in  1867  for  about  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling.  The  purchasers  seem  by  all  accounts  to  have  made  an 
excellent  bargain.  Alaska,  late  Eussian  America,  has  been  a  paying  busi- 
ness, and  according  to  Mr.  Bancroft  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  far  more. 

Such  is  the  story  told  in  this  volume — plenty  of  adventure,  some 
science,  a  great  deal  of  trade,  and  no  small  amount  of  cruelty,  greed,  and 
foul  living  among  the  half-civilised  Eussians  and  uncivilised  natives  alike. 
It  is  rather  a  sordid  record  at  best.  Bering,  the  explorer,  is  an  interest- 
ing figure ;  so  too  is  Baranof,  the  able,  honest,  and  hard-drinking  gover- 
nor of  the  Eussian  company's  settlements.  There  is  a  most  graphic 
chapter  on  the  Eussian,  or  rather  Cossack,  conquest  of  Siberia.  But  of 
political  or  international  history  there  is  hardly  any  ;  and  over  the  little ' 
there  is — the  sale  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States — Mr.  Bancroft 
passes  rapidly.  There  is  no  international  complication  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  Alaska,  such  as  made  the  name  of  Nootka  Sound  famous.  The 
transaction  was  an  ordinary  prosaic  sale. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  opinion  on  the  growth  of  his  country  is  sufficiently 
concise  if  rather  cynical.  '  On  the  whole,'  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  not  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
ground  upon  which  to  build  a  nation.  Trinkets  and  trickery  in  the  first 
instance,  followed  by  some  bluster,  a  little  fighting,  and  a  little  money, 
and  we  have  a  very  fair  patch  of  earth,  with  a  good  title,  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  equity,  humanity,  sacred  rights,  and  star-spangled  banner. 
What  we  did  not  steal  ourselves  we  bought  from  those  who  did,  and 
bought  it  cheap.'  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  plain,  practical  dash 
of  cold  common-sense  on  the  bubbles  of  patriotic  platitude. 

For  the  rest,  the  work  is  an  exhaustive  book  of  reference  on  Alaska 
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and  all  matters  connected  with  it.  The  authorities  consulted  for  it  fill 
sixteen  pages  with  their  mere  names.  The  tone  seems  fair  and  unbiassed ; 
equal  measure  is  meted  out  to  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  all,  natives, 
Russians,  English,  Americans.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  often  graphic, 
but  unequal ;  it  is  disfigured  occasionally  by  lapses  into  a  commercial 
idiom.  In  what  measure  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  to  his  *  young 
men '  respectively,  we  will  not  try  to  determine  ;  it  may  be  left  to  the 
New  Bancroft  Society  of  some  far  distant  future.  A.  R.  Ropes. 


The  ^History  of  Connecticut  as  illustrated  by  the  Names  of  her  Towns. 
By  Feanklin  B.  Dextee.     (Worcester,  Mass.,  1885.) 

This  monograph  is  a  good  example  of  the  careful  and  scholarly  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  specialists  who  are  dealing  with  New  England 
history.  In  the  conception  of  his  subject  Mr.  Dexter  is  but  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  brother  antiquarian.  In  a  paper  published  some  twelve 
years  ago  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  Whitmore  examined  and  classified  the  place-names  of  Massachusetts. 
The  labours  of  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Dexter  taken  together  cover  the 
whole  field  of  New  England,  and  show  that  the  names  given  to  townships 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  fall  into  groups,  each  of 
which  illustrates  some  aspect  of  history. 

Firstly  we  have  the  few  cases  where  the  settlers  retained  the  native 
name,  as  in  Kittery,  Monomapy,  and  Scituate.  In  these  cases  we  almost 
always  find  that  the  settlement  existed  before  the  township  had  a  recognised 
political  being.  In  other  words,  settlers  occupied  a  district  but  did  not 
form  a  corporate  body,  and  thus  had  no  name  with  which  to  supersede  the 
native  one. 

Secondly,  there  are  such  names  as  Salem  and  Rehoboth.  The 
paucity  of  these  finds  a  parallel  in  the  personal  nomenclature  of  New 
England.  Among  the  puritan  emigrants  fantastic  and  symbolical  names 
are  almost  unknown.  Names  are  usually  taken  from  the  Bible,  but 
almost  always  from  persons.  Here  and  there  an  adopted  surname,  such 
as  Cotton,  Hull,  or  Stott,  bears  witness  to  that  abiding  regard  for  ancestry 
which  never  forsook  the  New  Englander.  He  left  Tribulation,  Ishbosheth, 
and  the  like  to  his  contemporaries  in  England,  as  though  puritanism 
dominant  did  not  need  to  proclaim  itself  to  the  world  as  publicly  and  as 
persistently  as  puritanism  militant. 

Both  the  above  classes  of  place-names  have  some  historical  value.  It 
is  something  to  know  that  the  soil  of  New  England  was  once  occupied  by 
another  race.  It  is  something  to  know  that  it  was  colonized  by  a  people 
whose  most  familiar  ideas  were  taken  from  the  Bible.  There  is  less  to 
be  learnt  from  a  third  class  of  names,  those  purely  descriptive,  such  as 
Fairfield,  Roxbury,  Marblehead,  or  Watertown. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  numerous  class  of  names,  are  those  borrowed  from  the  mother 
country.  These  again  admit  of  classification.  The  most  familiar  type  is 
that  where  a  body  of  colonists  have,  so  to  speak,  carried  out  the  name  of 
their  old  abode.  These  are  of  special  value.  They  offer  a  ready  means 
of  verifying  indications  given  us  in  other  quarters  of  the  sources  from 
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which  the  various  townships  were  settled.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  of 
New  England  would  show  us  how  largely  the  south-eastern  counties  of 
England  contributed  to  the  emigrant  population.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
such  names  might  mislead  us.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  given  on  a  sort  of  geographical  analogy,  sometimes  even 
from  arbitrary  imitation.  Windsor  in  Connecticut,  and  London  in 
Newhaven,  were  probably  so  named,  only  because  it  seemed  right  that 
English  towns  of  such  importance  should  have  colonial  counterparts. 
Mr.  Dexter  thinks  that  Newhaven  and  Norwich  may  have  been  so 
named  from  their  respective  relation,  in  direction  and  distance,  to  the 
existing  settlements  of  Guildford  and  London. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  names,  those  bestowed  in  honour  of 
individuals.  During  the  seventeenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  instance  of  a  town  taking  its  name  directly  from  a  person.  But  in 
more  than  one  instance  a  township  was  named  from  the  home  or  birth- 
place of  a  leading  settler,  often  the  minister.  Duxbury  was  the  English 
home  of  the  Standishes,  Groton  of  the  Winthrops ;  Lynn  was  named 
from  the  birthplace,  Haverhill  from  the  parish,  of  the  pastor. 

A  further  extension  of  this  system  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  a 
significant  illustration  of  the  different  fates  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  nominated  by  the  crown.  They  gave  names  in  honour  of 
their  patrons,  and  such  names  as  Sunderland,  Walpole,  Bedford,  and 
Pelham,  each  mark  a  step  in  the  administrative  history  of  the  colony. 
But  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  retained  the  charter  under  which  they 
elected  their  own  governor,  and  names  such  as  those  just  quoted  find  no 
place  in  Mr.  Dexter 's  analysis.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

L'Europe  et  la  Bevolution  Frangaise.     Par  Albert  Sorel.     Les  Moeurs 
publiques  et  les  Traditions.     (Paris  :  Librairie  Plon,  1885.) 

M.  SoEEL  has  planned  a  work  in  three  parts,  of  which  he  published  last 
year  the  first  part.  His  subject  is  the  international  or  European  aspect 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  divides  this  into  (1)  the  European 
manners  and  traditions,  which  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  of 
Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  (2)  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  period  1789-1792  ;  (3)  the  Convention,  or  the  period  1792-1795. 

This  prospectus  promises  a  work  which  will  be  complementary  to 
M.  Taine's  *  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,*  and  will  exhibit  the 
revolutionary  convulsion  in  its  action  upon  Europe  as  M.  Taine  has 
exhibited  it  in  its  internal  action  upon  the  French  state.  In  method  alsa 
M.  Sorel  here  follows  M.  Taine,  or  rather  perhaps  both  follow  Tocqueville. 
Both  writers  alike  abandon  the  narrative  form  and  the  chronological 
arrangement.  Both  attach  their  subject  in  the  same  way.  First  they 
describe  the  result  in  which  the  historical  movement  ended ;  secondly^ 
they  point  out  the  strangeness  of  this  result,  thence  inferring  the  action 
of  causes  not  obvious  by  which  it  must  have  been  produced  ;  finally,  they 
seek  and  discover  in  the  records  of  the  time  these  very  causes  at  work. 
The  spirit  of  historical  inquiry  is  showing  its  energy  by  breaking  the 
moulds  in  which  historical  works  used  to  be  shaped ;  and  the  Tocqueville 
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school  is  more  resolute  than  any  other  in  breaking  with  narrative.     The 

service  they  thus  render  to  science  is  the  more  meritorious  as  the  French 

Eevolution  is  precisely  the  most  tempting  of  all  themes  to  the  narrator. 

But  they  have  followed  their  master  faithfully,  and  M.  Sorel  takes  up 

the  true  scientific  position  with  exemplary  promptitude  when  he  remarks 

on  p.  2  that  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  however  remarkable  they  may 

seem  in  their  critical  moments,  are  far  more  so  in  their  relations  and 

in  their  connexion. 

The  problem  which  M.  Sorel  commences  by  stating  is  of  course  this  : 
How.  came  a  revolution  which  began  by  destroying  the  organisation  of 
France  to  make  France  more  powerful  in  war  than  all  Europe  ?  How 
•came  a  movement  of  universal  brotherhood  to  end  in  universal  war  ?  These 
are  the  startling  facts  which  he  puts  before  us  in  a  short  introduction  in 
order  to  excite  in  us  that  wonder  which  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy. 
Then  follows  the  solution,  which  is  given  in  three  books.  The  first  of 
these  exhibits  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  states,  the  tendency  to  revolution  in  the  European  common- 
wealth, the  wide  diffusion  of  French  influence.  The  second  examines 
the  tradition  of  government,  especially  of  foreign  policy,  in  France.  The 
third  passes  in  review  the  other  European  states.  Then  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  in  its  foreign  aspect  also,  as  Tocqueville  and  Taine  have 
asserted  of  its  internal  aspect,  the  French  Eevolution,  *  which  appears  to 
some  as  the  subversion  and  to  others  as  the  regeneration  of  the  ancient 
European  world,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  history 
of  Europe.' 

This  perhaps  is  the  first  French  work  on  the  Revolution  which  makes 
a  serious  attempt  to  study  it  in  other  countries  besides  France.  For  it 
was  a  European,  not  properly  a  French  revolution,  though  no  doubt  it 
had  everywhere  a  French  tinge.  Frederick  first  introduced  the  ideas  of 
it  into  practical  politics,  but  he  was  under  French  influence.  Joseph 
embodied  the  very  spirit  of  it,  but  he  was  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  Still 
more  evidently  ought  that  revolution  in  the  system  of  Europe  which  was 
connected,  though  in  part  accidentally,  with  the  revolution  of  France  to 
be  studied  outside  France.  And  yet  in  most  French  books  the  influence 
is  represented  as  emanating  from  France  exclusively.  The  Revolution 
itself  is  supposed  to  begin  in  France  and  to  travel  thence  into  other  states, 
whereas  it  began  in  America,  passed  thence  to  Ireland  and  the  Austrian 
Low  Countries,  and  arrived  in  France  somewhat  late.  Again  that  recon- 
struction of  the  map  of  Europe  which  followed  is  attributed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  French  conquests,  whereas  it  had  begun  earlier  in  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  in  Joseph's  Bavarian  project.  M.  Sorel  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  this  illusion,  and  his  book  should  furnish  a  useful 
corrective  to  French  chauvinism. 

He  states  the  problem  admirably,  and  sets  about  the  solution  of  it  in 
a  rational  way.  Has  he,  then,  found  the  true  solution  ?  This  is  not  so 
clear,  and  a  disciple  of  Ranke,  who  has  studied  the  same  period  of  inter- 
national history  in  *  Der  Ursprung  des  siebenjahrigen  Krieges,'  'Die 
deutschen  Machte  und  der  Fiirstenbund,'  and  '  Ursprung  und  Beginn 
der  Revolutionskriege,'  finds  that  these  books  have  given  him  a  solution 
which  is  neither  the  same  nor  altogether  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
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M.  Sorel  offers.  This  remark  applies  indeed  almost  exclusively  to  M.  Sorel's 
first  book,  '  Les  Moeurs  Politiques  et  les  Eeformes.'  Much  of  the  second 
book,  especially  the  admirable  second  chapter,  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  is  most  satisfactory  and  valuable  ;  but  in  the  first  book,  which 
follows  closely  the  method  pursued  by  Tocqueville  in  '  L'Ancien  K6gime,' 
the  revolution  of  the  system  of  Europe  is  deduced  directly  from  ways 
of  thinking  prevalent  among  politicians  and  ideas  put  in  circulation  by 
authors  in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  not  very  safe.  These  suggested 
causes  are  no  doubt  such  as  might  have  produced  some  such  effects,  if  they 
acted  with  adequate  force  ;  but  did  they  act  with  adequate  force  ?  Or,  in 
short,  did  these  causes,  which  might  have  produced  the  effects,  actually 
produce  them  ?  For  after  all  this  is  the  question.  In  the  recent  periods, 
where  documents  are  abundant,  it  is  seldom  necessary  or  right  to  resort  to 
the  hypothetical  method.  If  the  system  of  Europe  is  disturbed  and  wars 
break  out,  the  school  of  Kanke  consults  the  correspondence  of  ministers 
and  ambassadors.  There  it  finds  why  cabinets  acted  as  they  did,  what 
grounds  were  laid  for  their  policy.  Kanke  is  not  slow  to  generalise  ;  he 
is  keen  to  remark  any  mode  of  reasoning  in  politics  characteristic  of  a 
particular  period ;  but  he  generalises  rather  upon  the  acts  and  arguments 
of  statesmen  who  actually  conducted  government  than  upon  literary 
speculation,  which  perhaps  seldom  has  much  influence  upon  the  fixed 
routine  of  cabinets. 

Eanke's  method  keeps  closer  to  the  facts,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  abides  by  the  narrative  form.  His  solutions  therefore  take  a  more 
concrete  form.  We  remember  all  the  subtle  suggestions  of  Tocqueville 
on  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy.  Well !  Napoleon 
said,  '  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  ?  It  was  the 
battle  of  Eosbach.'  How  much  more  concrete  !  Just  so  does  the  ex- 
planation which  emerges  from  Eanke's  inquiry  differ  from  that  offered  in 
M.  Sorel's  first  book. 

M.  Sorel  insists  principally  upon  the  international  immorality  which 
was  generally  avowed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  idea,  he  says,  that  Europe  was  a  society  of  regularly  constituted 
states  living  together  on  recognised  principles,  respecting  established 
rights,  and  observing  treaties  with  a  view  to  the  public  good.  This 
'  Christian  republic,'  he  maintains,  did  not  exist.  And  then  he  describes 
the  cynicism  of  Frederick,  Joseph,  and  Catharine,  and  insists  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  avowed  by  them  were  practised  without  being  avowed 
by  the  other  governments  of  that  age.  The  balance  of  power,  he  says, 
was  merely  a  temporary  immobility  produced  by  exhaustion  after  long 
wars,  when  all  states  alike  were  ruined  or  worn  out.  He  then  describes 
at  length  the  corruption  of  diplomacy  and  the  brutality  of  war,  to  which 
he  says  the  French  terrorists  *  only  added  one  new  feature  particularly 
intolerable,  the  humanitarian  hypocrisy.'  He  describes  old  Europe  as 
committing  suicide  by  such  acts  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
and  the  partition  of  Poland.  'These  iniquitous  acts,'  he  says,  'are  the 
testament  of  old  Europe,  having  signed  which  it  could  but  die.'  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  the  growth  of  new  ideas,  and  another  on  the  universal 
influence  of  the  French  language  and  of  French  ideas. 

The  whole  of  this  first  book  is  profoundly  interesting ;  it  is  the  last 
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masterpiece  of  the  Tocqueville  school.  But,  taken  by  itself,  it  seems  to  dea] 
too  much  in  generalities.  It  explains  rather  how  a  universal  catastrophe- 
of  some  kind  was  inevitable  than  the  causes  of  the  particular  catastrophe 
which  occurred.  Eanke's  method  leads  to  another  explanation,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this,  but  laying  much  more  weight  upon  concrete  events. 
According  to  it  the  catastrophe  of  the  Napoleonic  period  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  previous  catastrophes,  such  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  not  of  a  state  of  public  opinion  of 
which  those  events  were  indications.   It  would  run  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

The  settlement  of  Utrecht  had  demoralised  Europe  by  introducing 
the  principle  of  partition.  It  had  also  sown  the  seeds  of  two  distinct 
controversies,  both  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  first  was  that  con- 
troversy with  England  about  the  New  World,  which  I  discussed  in  the 
first  number  of  this  Review.  The  second  was  an  unappeasable  controversy 
and  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  for  tha 
assignment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  Austria  and  the  conditions  on  which 
the  assignment  was  made  were  intolerably  unsatisfactory. 

To  these  two  causes  of  discord  sown  at  Utrecht  was  soon  added 
another,  sown  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.  The  prodigious  growth  of  Eussia, 
which  began  then,  threatened  in  the  sixties  to  overwhelm  the  European 
system.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Napoleonic  period  may  be  described  as 
the  simultaneous  explosion  of  all  the  dynamite  which  the  settlements  of 
Utrecht  and  Nystad  had  deposited  in  the  European  edifice.  The  struggle 
of  England  against  France  and  Spain  for  the  New  World,  the  struggle  of 
Austria  to  find  an  equivalent  elsewhere  for  the  Low  Countries,  the  struggle 
of  the  Germanic  powers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  advance  of 
Eussia,  and  the  struggle  of  Eussia  to  advance  both  on  the  Danube  and 
in  the  Baltic,  all  these  struggles  came  to  their  height  together. 

No  doubt  this  explanation  presumes  the  juxtaposition  in  Europe  of  a 
number  of  states  actuated  by  the  ideas  and  principles  which  M.  Sorel 
here  analyses  in  such  an  interesting  manner.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
his  explanation,  but  additional  to  it.  In  addition  to  anarchic  principles 
there  were  occasions  of  strife  which  might  have  been  absent.  England 
would  not  have  engaged  in  war  with  France  five  times  in  sixty  years  but 
for  the  colonial  bone  of  contention  ;  Austria  would  have  been  quiet  if  she 
had  had  Bavaria  instead  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  Eussia  would  have  been 
quiet  but  for  the  decay  of  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  And  were  not 
these  occasions  of  strife  far  more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  any 
abstract  principles  ? 

This  is  a  very  inadequate  review  of  a  book  so  interesting  and  important.. 
I  have  only  space  left  to  remark  that  M.  Sorel's  description  of  the  Germanic 
states  is  much  more  careful  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  French 
books.  He  has  studied  Austria  in  Arneth,  Prussia  in  Eanke,  Treitschke, 
but  principally  in  Philippson.  For  Sweden  he  has  made  much  use  of 
Geffroy's  interesting  volumes  on  Gustave  III.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  takes  throughout  a  very  dark  view  of  Europe  under  the  old  rSgime, 
and  occasionally,  when  he  cites  damning  descriptions  of  the  corruption  of 
society  in  this  or  that  state,  the  reader  is  disposed  to  ask  whether  the 
bitter  gossip  of  travellers  ought  to  be  taken  so  seriously,  or  whole  nations 
to  be  condemned  for  vices  which  perhaps  were  fashionable  only  at  courts 
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In  the  chapter  on  England  there  are  some  unreasonable  touches.  We 
are  accustomed  to  be  charged  by  Frenchmen  with  un  langage  grossier,  des 
habitudes  de  hrutalite ;  but  M.  Sorel  adds,  On  se  montre  avide  de  sang  et 
de  confiscatiofis.  Surely  the  English  politicians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
cannot  be  described  as  bloodthirsty.  And  can  Macaulay  really  have 
written  these  words,  which  M.  Sorel  professes  to  quote  from  him  ? 
*  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  some  members  proposed  to  treat  the 
directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  as  parricides  were  treated  at  Eome 
and  to  throw  them  into  the  Thames.'  Throughout  the  passage  from 
which  I  am  quoting  M.  Sorel  has  been  misled  by  the  emphatic  style  of 
Macaulay,  who  is  his  authority,  though  he  does  not  quote  him  correctly. 
On  the  other  hand  the  collection  he  has  made  of  judgments  passed  on 
England  by  continental  statesmen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  not  only  interesting  but  important.  He  explains  Napoleon's 
aberration  on  the  subject  of  England  by  pointing  out  how  prevalent  in 
France  was  the  opinion  that  the  fall  of  England  was  at  hand,  that  her 
empire  was  but  a  phantom,  a  bubble.  By  contrast  he  brings  out 
strikingly  the  greatness  of  the  achievement  by  which  Pitt  gave  to 
English  policy  a  stability  it  had  not  displayed  since  the  time  of  queen 
Anne.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  continent '  England  showed,'  he  writes, 
'  more  discipline  than  Prussia,  more  consistency  than  Kussia,  more  firm- 
ness than  Austria  ;  she  displayed  a  kind  of  power  which  these  three  states 
had  never  dreamed  of ;  and  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg 
in  coalition  were  not  able  to  create  an  executive  power  comparable  in 
energy,  intelligence,  and  tenacity  to  that  of  the  second  Pitt.' 

J.  R.  Seeley. 

Aus  den  letzten  Tagen  des  Bomischen  Ghetto. 
By  A.  Beelinee.     (Berlin,  1886.) 

De.  a.  Beelinee  has  published  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Ghetto  at  Eome.  The  name  '  Ghetto '  he  derives  from  the  word 
gheta,  which  meant  a  cannon  foundry  at  Venice,  where  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  dwell.  The  Venetian  Ghetto  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1516, 
and  is  consequently  older  than  that  of  Rome,  which  was  erected  by  the 
pope  Paul  IV.  The  Jews  called  him  Teatino,  from  the  province  of 
Theata,  where  he  was  bishop,  Teationo  in  Hebrew  characters  containing 
the  numerical  value  (ge-matria)  of  the  word  Haman.  Not  only  did  he 
banish  the  Jews  to  a  special  quarter  of  the  town,  which  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  but  he  even  permitted  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  to  extort 
high  rents,  knowing  that  the  Jews  must  submit  to  it,  since  they  could 
not  rent  elsewhere.  Pius  IV,  however,  in  1567  introduced  a  law  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Jews  and  the  landlords  concerning  the  rent,  which 
was  not  to  be  increased.  This  law  was  incorporated  in  the  Roman  code 
under  the  name  of  Jus  Gazaca,  that  is,  the  '  law  of  possession,'  from 
the  Talmudic  word  Hazakah.  Pius  IX  on  his  accession  promised  more 
lenient  treatment  to  the  Jews,  for  which  they  were  grateful,  and  offered 
him  a  splendid  and  rich  album  with  a  poem  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Itahan. 
On  his  return  from  Gaeta,  the  epoch  of  reaction  set  in,  the  Jews  suffered 
also,  and  the  ancient  restrictions  were  again  put  in  force.     In  July  1870 
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the  Jewish  congregation  intended  to  send  a  petition  to  the  pope,  which 
Dr.  BerHner  pubhshes  for  the  first  time,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
Ghetto  was  laid  down.  But  they  had  no  time  to  append  the  necessary 
documents  to  it  before  20  September,  when  the  temporal  power  broke 
down,  and  the  Jews  were  recognised  by  the  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
his  ministers,  as  citizens.  They  were  allowed  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  but  the  Ghetto  still  continued  until  the  indemnity 
for  the  *  Jus  Gazaca  '  was  settled.  After  a  long  period  of  lawsuits  the 
question  was  determined  two  years  ago  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The  Ghetto 
is  now  in  a  state  of  demolition  ;  large  streets  are  planned  on  its  site,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  begun.  Soon  the  Ghetto  will  be  an  historical  name 
only,  and  the  last  trace  of  Jewish  oppression  in  Italy  will  have  disappeared. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  archaeology  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  gainer 
by  this  demolition  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  some  Jewish  antiquities  hidden 
away  in  times  of  trouble  and  persecution  may  come  suddenly  to  light. 

A.N. 

Letters  and  Despatches  of  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  E.B.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.  (London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.) 

This  book  is  avowedly  an  abridgment.     It  contains  in  one  volume  the 
contents  of  seven.     It  is  a  good  book  in  so  far  as  it  induces  the  student 
to  draw  information  from  original  sources.     The  best  authorities  for  the 
life  of  Nelson  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  despatches.     It  may  possibly 
allure  some  naval  readers  from  the  misleading  narrative  of  Southey  to 
study  the  utterances  of  a  great  master  of  their  art.     At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  better  if  they  had  recourse  to  the  seven  volumes  in  their  entirety. 
To  those  who  have  a  taste  for  original  documents  their  very  length  and 
repletion  has   a   charm.     The  slow  progress  over  each  event  as   it  is 
regarded  from  varying  points  of  view  steers  the  mind  in  the  conditions 
which  determine  it  and  give  a  sense  of  reality  which  is  unattainable  by 
other  means.     We  remember  in  early  youth  being  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Wellington  despatches,  which  fill  twelve  volumes  instead  of  seven. 
The  very  multitude  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  the  details  about  bat 
animals  and  transport,  the  official,  semi-official,  and  private  letters  written 
to  the  same  person  on  the  same  day  had  for  us  an  inexpressible  charm. 
This  book  with  its  contractions  and  omissions  would  never  have  attracted 
us  so  much,  although  it  might  have  been  more  useful  as  a  handbook  had 
we  been  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Nelson's  life.     The  workman- 
ship of  the  book  deserves  all  praise.    It  is  well  printed  andis  clearly  arranged 
for  reference ;  the  connecting  links  of  narrative  are  well  and  modestly 
written  ;  the  index  is  full  and  good.    At  the  same  time  it  is  not  very  read- 
able as  it  stands.     It  falls  between  the  two  stools  of  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  a  set  narrative.     We  wish  that  Professor  Laughton  had  either 
given  us  a  new  life  of  Nelson  or  had  published  a  collection  of  new  docu- 
ments from  the  stores  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.     We  should  like  to  ask 
whether  there  are  not  some  letters  of  Nelson's  in  the  Eecord  Office  which 
are  still  unpublished  besides  those  alluded  to  in  Professor  Laughton's 
preface  ?     We  have  seen  some  very  racy  autographs  in  the  Foreign  Office 
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despatches  which  we  thmk  are  not  printed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas.  It 
might  be  worth  while  for  Professor  Laughton  to  submit  these  volumes  to 
careful  examination.  0.  B. 


A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Disturbances  ivhich  accom- 
panied it  among  the  Civil  Population.  By  T.  E.  E.  Holmes.  Second 
edition,  revised.     (London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1885.) 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  early  appearance  of  a  second  edition 
of  his  work.  He  has  attained  a  well-deserved  success.  The  subject,  in 
spite  of  its  *  horrors  '  and  other  repulsive  aspects,  cannot  but  have  an 
undying  interest — indeed,  a  strange  fascination.  But  the  exhaustive 
narratives  of  Mr.  Kaye  and  Colonel  Malleson,  however  valuable,  and  to- 
the  specialist  indispensable,  are  certainly  rather  formidable  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Holmes  has  confined  himself  to  a  single,  though  a  portly 
and  well-packed  volume.  He  has  been  industrious  in  accumulating 
materials  of  very  diverse  kinds  and  value ;  he  has  sifted  his  evidence  with 
much  discrimination,  and  in  an  independent  and  truth-loving  spirit ;  he 
has  told  his  complicated  story  clearly,  forcibly,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  its  several  parts  ;  and  his  tone  throughout, 
though  earnest  and  at  times  enthusiastic,  is  manly,  and  happily  free 
from  what  Carlyle  would  call  '  shrieking.'  His  battle  pieces  are  some- 
times very  animated  ;  his  local  sketches,  though  composed  from  books, 
vivid  and  picturesque.  He  has  also  drawn,  with  much  freedom  and 
sharpness,  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
great  drama,  at  least  on  the  English  side.  Opinions  of  course  will 
differ,  even  among  the  best  informed,  as  to  the  justice  of  these  very 
confidently  expressed  estimates.  But  Mr.  Holmes'  judgment  appears 
to  us  generally  sound,  and  his  good  faith  always  beyond  question  ;  though 
it  might  have  been  better  to  relegate  the  whole  Taylor  v.  Halliday 
controversy  to  the  appendix.  These  personalities  seem  rather  out  of 
place — at  least  too  profuse — in  the  text  of  the  narrative.  Phrases  occur 
which  are  open  to  objection  ;  thus,  '  dusky  warriors  were  to  be  seen 
loafing  a,hout'  (p.  220).  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Holmes  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  graphic  without  being  slangy.  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
perorating  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  he  soars  into  the  style  soutenu,  why 
disfigure  an  impressive  passage  by  an  inaccurate  word  ?  *  The  tramp  of 
his  legions,  a,nd  the  thunder  of  his  artillery  were  sending  forth  a  message 
of  doom  to  rebels  and  mutineers '  (p.  486).  The  great  Mr.  Wordy,  it  is  true, 
much  affected  '  the  legions  of  Napoleon  ;  '  but  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  are 
best  left  to  him.  Again,  when  our  author  says  that  Mr.  Forjett  '  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  India,'  he  misses  a  notable  circumstance  in  his  ante- 
cedents. Mr.  Forjett  was  an  Eurasian,  and  possessed  the  special 
aptitudes  of  both  races,  as  he  had  previously  shown,  by  tracking  with 
native  ingenuity,  and  repressing  with  European  energy,  a  system  of 
nocturnal  violence  prevalent  in  the  then  unlighted  streets  and  roads  of 
Bombay.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Holmes  is  not  too  lenient 
to  the  perpetrators  of  unjust  and  cruel  deeds  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  shirks  the  facts,  though  he  does  not 
mention  that  Neill  is  said  to  have  compelled  Brahmins  to  wipe  up  tha 
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• 
blood  of  the  Cawnpore  victims  ;  and  he  distinctly  condemns  Hodson's 
shooting  the  princes.  Extreme  allowance  must  undoubtedly  be  made  for 
sharp  practice  under  the  circumstances.  But  we  think  that  more  explicit 
and  emphatic  censure  would  not  have  been  superfluous  on  other  occasions. 
The  summary  sketch  of  earher  Anglo-Indian  history,  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  are  carefully  and  judiciously  executed, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  more  of  design,  and  less 
of  mere  panic,  in  the  explosion  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  narrative 
before  us.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  well-informed, 
well-proportioned,  and  written  in  so  attractive  a  style,  and  with  such  an 
amount  of  detail,  as  to  constitute  a  very  interesting,  and  a  fairly  adequate 
account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  crises  in  history. 

S.  J.  Owen. 


All  students  of  English  history  will  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
completion,  after  twelve  years'  delay,  of  the  *  Syllabus  in  Enghsh  of 
Eymer's  Foedera '  (volume  iii :  Appendix  and  Index.  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  1885).  The  first  two  volumes  ap- 
peared under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  (whose 
name  is  still  printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  third)  so  long  ago  as  1869 
and  1873.  They  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  more 
than  that  they  contain  a  condensed  notice  in  chronological  order  of  every 
instrument  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  '  Foedera.'  The  con- 
venience of  thus  giving  a  full  table  of  contents  adapted  to  four  editions 
three  of  which  differ  from  one  another  in  the  division  of  volumes  and 
in  pagination — and  all  of  them  referred  to  promiscuously  by  modern 
historians — is  at  once  apparent,  and  the  utility  of  the  '  Syllabus  '  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  account  of  errors  in  date,  &c.,  which 
have  been  corrected  since  Eymer's  time.  A  list  of  these  corrections,  as 
well  as  a  long  but  inevitable  table  of  errata,  is  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume,  to  which  we  now  call  attention.  This  also  contains  a  short 
catalogue  of  the  volumes  of  transcripts  from  British  and  foreign  libraries 
and  archives  made  early  in  this  century  for  the  purposes  of  the  last  (or 
*  Eecord  ')  edition  of  the  '  Foedera,'  which  was  intended  to  be  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  the  work,  but  which  broke  down  about  half-way  through. 
The  transcripts  are  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office.  Except  for  these 
minor  sections,  which  make  up  the  appendix  to  the  whole  work,  the  third 
volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  general  index  to  the  '  Syllabus,'  a  quite 
indispensable  addition,  which  seems  to  be  well  and  accurately  compiled, 
though  brevity  has  perhaps  been  studied  to  an  excess.  We  do  not  think 
this  index,  which  only  fills  473  pages,  at  all  '  inconveniently  large,'  as  the 
editor  states  on  the  first  page,  having  apparently  miscalculated  the  length 
to  which  it  would  extend.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  admitted  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  enlarge  its  compass  without  including  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  would  necessitate  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
bulk.  The  index  as  it  stands  is  complete  so  far  as  names  of  persons  and 
places  (excluding  only  those  from  which  documents  are  dated)  are  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  only  to  a  small  extent  an  index  rerum.  Within  its  range  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful. 
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Newton :  his  Friend  :  and  his  Niece,  by  the  late  Augustus  De 
MoKGAN  (London:  Elliot  Stock),  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  philo- 
sopher's niece,  Catherine  Barton,  was  privately  married  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, earl  of  Halifax,  in  1706.  The  argument  cannot  be  said  to  amount 
to  proof,  but  it  certainly  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  The 
book  is  very  discursive  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  incidental  matter 
illustrating  the  social  history  of  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Supreme  Head:  a7i  Historical  Sketch,  by 
the  Kev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.D.  (London:  Burns  &  Gates),  would  be  better 
-described  as  an  essay  in  polemical  theology.  Dr.  Lee  has  read  widely 
both  in  the  printed  and  the  manuscript  literature  of  the  time  with  which 
he  deals,  and  the  extracts  he  gives  are  generally  interesting  and  sometimes 
valuable;  but  the  text  of  the  book  is  totally  worthless,  because  its  method 
is  not  that  of  an  historian,  but  that  of  a  strongly  prejudiced  advocate. 
That  it  contains  some  truth,  and  that  its  criticism  of  the  Edwardian 
reformation  is  capable  of  justification,  we  need  not  deny  ;  but  the  historical 
.student  must  be  excused  if  he  declines  to  waste  his  time  in  reading 
Dr.  Lee's  violent  denunciations  of  all  that  is  not  mediaeval,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  something  new  or  something  that  has  not  been  better  said 
many  times  before  and  by  writers  who  have  understood  what  they  were 
writing  about. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  has  set  a  worthy  example  to  those  who 
are  keepers  of  historical  documents  by  setting  on  foot  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  Winchester  Cathedral  Becords.  The  first  issue  is  a  Gonsuetu- 
■dinary  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  for  the  Befectory  of  the  House  of  St, 
Swithin  in  Winchester  (London :  Elliot  Stock).  The  uses  of  the  monastery 
of  Winchester  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  other  Benedictine  houses, 
but  it  is  a  great  gain  to  a  student  to  see  how  the  regulations  of  monastic 
life  were  modified  by  local  circumstances  and  conditions.  Dean  Kitchin's 
little  pamphlet,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  translation,  and  careful 
notes,  enables  anyone  who  will  to  study  the  details  of  monastic  life,  and 
admire  the  business-like  capacities  and  power  of  organisation  for  which 
our  forefathers  were  conspicuous,  and  which  is  a  striking  feature  of  all 
mediaeval  records. 
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Miscellaneous  Notes 


'  The  Scottish  Histoey  Society,'  having  for  its  object  '  the  discovery 
and  the  printing,  under  selected  editorship,  of  unpubhshed  documents 
illustrative  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  social  history  of  Scotland,'  was 
formally  constituted  at  a  meeting  held  on  21  April  at  the  Signet  Library, 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Eosebery,  to  whose  suggestion  the  Society  owes 
its  existence,  is  the  President  ;  Professor  Masson  is  Chairman  of  the- 
Council ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Eeid,  Queen's  Eemembrancer,  is  the  Honorary 
Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  T.  Gr.  Law,  Librarian  to  the  Writers  to  H.M.  Signet^ 
is  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  annual  subscription  is  to  be  one  guinea, 
for  which  members  will  receive  two  volumes  of  about  320  pages  octavo. 
The  number  of  subscribers  will  be  limited  to  400.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council,  held  on  25  May,  announcement  was  made  of  some 
promising  work.  Mr.  J.  Eussell,  author  of  the  '  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,'  has 
in  preparation  a  volume  from  the  Chambers  collection  of  *  Burns* 
Correspondence,'  a  quantity  of  unpublished  letters  and  papers  by  the 
poet's  contemporaries  and  juniors  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Eobert 
Chambers  in  illustration  of  Burns'  life  and  poems.  Dr.  Sprott,  of  North 
Berwick,  undertakes  to  edit  the  Diary,  or  the  historical  portion  of  the 
Diary,  of  Dr.  John  Forbes,  1624-1647.  Mr.  D.  W.  Kemp  proposes  to 
edit  Dr.  Eichard  Pococke's  Tour  through  Scotland  in  1760  from  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Household  books  of  Lord 
Panmure  (1699-1700)  and  of  some  other  contemporary  Scottish  noblemen 
will  probably  be  undertaken  by  the  Eev.  Cornelius  Hallen.  Dr.  Skene 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  an  early  Norman-French  chronicle 
containing  the  mythical  story  of  the  ancient  Scottish  kings.  The  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  has  offered  facilities  of  access  to  the  archives  of  Panmure 
Castle.  Among  several  Scottish  manuscripts  of  value,  suitable  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Society,  there  are  here  preserved  a  journal  of  travels  by  Dr. 
Blair  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Panmure  in  1717  ;  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Maule,  a  zealous  Jacobite  '  out '  in  1715  ; 
the  correspondence  of  the  Eev.  James  Greenshields,  throwing  light  on 
the  history  of  Queen  Anne's  Act  of  Toleration  ;  and  the  letters  of  Thomas. 
Innes,  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Scotland.'  AH 
of  these  are  expected  to  furnish  materials  for  future  publications  of  the 
Society. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  held  at. 
Washington,  27-29  April,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft^ 
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the  following  resolutions  were  passed  with  the  view  of  securing  the  better 
preservation  of  historical  documents  : — 

'1.  In  the  frequent  lack  among  us  of  the  continuity  of  families,  in 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  important  historical 
materials,  attention  is  directed  to  the  continuity  of  learned  corporations, 
such  as  colleges  and  historical  societies,  and  to  the  possible  use  of  these 
as  the  safest  custodians  of  all  historical  materials  now  in  private  hands. 

'  2.  The  attention  of  such  learned  corporations,  particularly  of  state, 
county,  and  to^vn  historical  societies,  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  attracting  to  themselves  the  custody  of  important  historical 
materials,  by  providing  themselves  with  buildings,  or  at  least  portions  of 
buildings,  which  are  really  proof  against  fire. 

'  3.  This  Association  urges  upon  all  persons  interested  in  historical 
studies,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  take  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  and  the  present  condition,  of  historical  materials  that  may  now 
be  in  private  hands  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  wherever 
possible  to  induce  the  possessors  of  such  materials  to  place  them,  either 
as  a  gift  or  as  a  trust,  in  the  custody  of  permanent  public  societies.' 

If  such  recommendations  are  desirable  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
much  more  peremptorily  demanded  in  England,  where  every  year  an 
amount  of  parchment  is  sold  to  the  drum  manufacturers  which  will  hardly 
be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  had  actual  evidence  of  it.  These 
parchment  records  are  court  rolls,  accounts,  leases,  &c.,  dating  frequently 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  not  seldom  earher.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
a  compotus  roll  of  the  Tower  of  London  of  the  time  of  Edward  II  was 
rescued  from  this  traffic  and  is  now  safely  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  American  Historical  Association,  we  may  add,  seems  to  be 
justifying  its  foundation  and  taking  an  influential  place  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  resigned  the  presidency,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University  and  editor  of 
the  '  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.' 

Among  the  signs  of  the  vigour  with  which  the  study  of  political 
science  is  pursued  in  the  United  States,  we  notice  the  appearance  last 
March  of  a  new  publication  entitled  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.),  edited  by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  Columbia  College  is  evidently  unwilling  to 
be  left  behind  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  whose  monthly  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science  are  now  flourishing  in  their  fourth 
annual  series ;  but  while  the  latter  are  exclusively  devoted  to  American 
subjects,  the  faculty  at  Columbia  in  their  new  publication  attempt  a  some- 
what larger  aim.  They  discuss  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  political  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  United  States,  and  an  interesting  feature  in  their  first 
number  is  an  article  on  the  *  Berlin  Conference  on  the  West  African 
Question,'  entering  into  the  previous  history  of  European  claims  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  their  reviews  of  books  also  they  admit  a  very  liberal 
definition  of  '  political  science.' 

The  Istituio  Storico  Italiano,  recently  founded  by  the  Italian 
government,  has  decided  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  of  future  work.     It 
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proposes  to  issue  a  series  of  publications  entitled  Fonti  per  la  Storia 
d' Italia,  which  will  contain  the  works  not  published  in  Muratori's  Berum 
Italicorum  Scrip  tores,  or  published  there  incompletely.  The  series  will 
be  divided  into  (1)  chronicles,  (2)  State  papers,  (3)  laws  and  statutes,  (4) 
antiquities,  comprising  literature,  inscriptions,  coins,  &c.  The  books  first 
to  be  issued  are  the  Chronicles  of  Sercambi  and  Fra  Salimbeni,  the 
Procluson  Legum,  and  the  Diario  Bomano  of  Infessura;  the  letters  of 
Cardinals  Ugolino  of  Ostia  and  Ottaviano  Ubaldini  are  also  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  Caffaro's  Annates  Genuenses.  Besides  these 
publications  the  Istituto  also  contemplates  a  complete  catalogue  of  all 
historical  MSS.  in  Italy  and  a  bibliography  of  works  on  Italian  history 
printed  before  1884. 

The  idea  of  a  *  Domesday  Commemoration  '  seemed  at  first  sight  rather 
anomalous.  It  is  possible  to  commemorate  a  man  and  recall  his  achieve- 
ments, or  to  commemorate  a  definite  historical  event  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  results,  but  the  commemoration  of  a  piece  of  administrative 
work  is  a  new  departure.  However  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
attempt  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Eoyal  Historical  Society, 
and  which  has  received  the  support  of  the  chief  learned  societies  in 
England.  The  '  Domesday  Commemoration  '  does  not  aim  at  festivity  or 
at  a  political  demonstration,  but  is  really  a  means  for  bringing  together 
the  scattered  knowledge  about  many  points  in  our  early  institutions,  of 
which  the  Domesday  survey  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  a  centre.  If 
this  knowledge  is  focused,  if  controverted  points  are  discussed,  and  if  the 
net  result  takes  the  form  of  a  volume  of  essays  on  early  constitutional 
history,  the  commemoration  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  following 
subjects  for  papers  have  been  proposed  ;  and  the  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  persons  who  will  undertake  to  read  papers  on 
these  or  any  other  analogous  subjects  : — '  The  History  of  the  MSS.  of 
Domesday  and  their  Custody,'  *  The  Purpose,  Occasion,  and  Objects  of 
the  Survey,'  '  The  Order  of  the  Compilation,'  *  Omissions  from  Domesday,' 
*  Geographical  Limit  of  the  Survey,  and  the  Cause  of  the  Omission  of 
Certain  Districts,'  *  Ancient  Demesne,'  *  The  Boroughs  and  Cities,' 
'  Changes  in  the  Extent  and  Names  of  Shires  and  Hundreds,'  *  The 
Distribution  of  Socage  Tenure  throughout  the  Country,'  '  The  Lands 
Laid  Waste  in  the  North,'  '  Industrial  Condition  of  England,'  *  Popula- 
tion,' '  The  Church  in  Domesday,'  '  The  Magnates  of  Domesday,'  '  The 
Juxtaposition  of  Personal  Names  in  Domesday,'  '  The  Classes  of  Tenants,' 
'  The  Danegeld  and  the  Fiscal  System  of  Domesday  generally,'  '  Legal 
Forms  in  Domesday,'  *  The  Clamores,  Occupationes,  and  Invasiones,' 
'  Courts  and  Jurisdictions,'  '  The  Measures  of  Land,'  '  Comparison  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  with  other  Surveys.'  The  Committee  are  also  organising 
an  exhibition  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Eecord  office,  and 
invite  all  owners  of  MSS.  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Domesday  to  lend 
them  for  exhibition.  The  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  will  take  charge 
of  anything  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commemoration  is  to  take 
place  in  October  next. 
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Romer.  2nd.  ed.,  by  A.  Man.  2  vol.  Pp. 
887,  illustr.   Leipzig :  Hirzel.     18  m. 

Maezano  (G.  B.)  Delle  origini  Calabre, 
ossia  studi  storico  intorni  agli  Osci. 
Pp.  23.  Cosenza :  tipogr.  dell'  Avan- 
guardia. 

Ohnesoege  (W.)  Der  Anonymus  Valesii 
de  Constantino.  Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion. Pp.  112.  Kiel:  Lipsius  & 
Tischer. 

Pais  Passing  (G.)  L 'indole  agricola  del 
popolo  romano,  e  il  suo  diritto  pri- 
mitivo:  saggio.  I.  Pp.125.  Sassari : 
Azuni. 

Pauli  (C.)  Altitalische  Forschungen.  I : 
Die  Inschriften  nordetruskischen 
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zig :  Barth. 
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der  griechischen  und  romischen  Ge- 
schichte.  II :  Komische  Geschichte  bis 
auf  Justinian.  Pp.  208.  Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

Sekrube  (C.  a.)  Etude  sur  la  numisma- 
tique  gauloise  des  commentaires  de 
C6sar.  I.  Pp.  37.  Louvain :  Pee- 
ters.     5  f. 

Tyerell  (E.  Y.)  The  correspondence  of 
M.  Tullius  Cicero,  arranged  according 


to  its  chronological  order,  with  a  re- 
vision of  the  text,  a  commentary,  and 
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Longmans.     12/. 

Veith  (C.  von).  Das  romische  Koln.  Pp. 
63,  map.     Bonn  :  Marcus.     5  m. 

ViT  (V.  de).  La  calata  dei  Cimbri  in  Italia. 
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Aebellot  (Abb6).  Dissertation  sur  le 
lieu  de  naissance  de  saint  Vaast,  suivie 
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schen  Universitaten  zumBaseler  Konzil 
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Fock. 
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Cathedral:  a  study  of  early  Christian 
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Cook  (E.  B.)  The  story  of  the  Baptists 
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Baltimore :  Wharton. 

Cox  (Homersham).  The  first  century  of 
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Longmans. 
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versam  theologiam  spectantia,  seu 
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DouAis  (C.)  Les  Freres  precheurs  en 
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chapitres,  convents,  et  notices ;  docu- 
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notices.     Paris :  Champion.     7'50  f. 

DouAis  (C.)  Practica  inquisitionis  here- 
ticae  pravitatis  ;  auctore  Bernardo  Gui- 
donis.  Document  publi6  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois.  Pp.371.  Paris:  Picard. 
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DuRiER  (C.)  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  des 
B6n6dictins  de  Saint- Savin  en  Lavedan 


[945-1175].  Pp.  50.    Paris  :  Champion. 

^  2-50  f. 

Egypte,  Les  actes  des  martyrs  de  1',  tir6s 
des  manuscrits  coptes  de  la  biblio- 
th^que  vaticane  et  du  mus6e  Borgia. 
Texte  copte  et  traduction  fran^aise, 
avec  introduction  et  commentaires  par 
H.  Hyvernat.  I,  II.  Paris:  Leroux. 
4to.     6f. 

Elter  (J.)  Luther  und  der  Wormser 
Eeichstag  [1521].  Pp.  72.  Bonn: 
Cohen.     1-20  m. 
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Pulignani.  I,  1.  Pp.  32  (a  periodical 
publication).  Foligno  :  Campitelli.  4to. 
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geschichte.  Pp.  563.  Eottenburg : 
Bader.     6  m. 

GoTHEiN  (E.)  Ignatius  von  Loyola.  Pp. 
181.     Halle:  Niemeyer.     1-20  m. 

Harnack  (A.)  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmen- 
geschichte.  I:  Die  Entstehung  des 
kirchlichen  Dogmas.  Pp.  696.  Frei- 
burg :  Mohr.     14  m. 

HoROY  (abb6).  Des  rapports  du  sacer- 
doce  avec  I'autorite  civile  a  travers  les 
ages  et  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  au  point  de 
vue  legal.  I.  Pp.  Ixxxiv,  476.  Paris  : 
Chevalier-Marescq.     8  f. 

IsNARD  (J.  P.)  Saint  Bertrand  de  Gar- 
rigue,  des  freres  precheurs,  compagnon 
de  saint  Dominique ;  sa  vie  et  son 
culte,  recherches  historiques  et  archeo- 
logiques.  Pp.  476.  Valence:  Lan- 
theaume.     5  f. 
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Pp.  293.  Tournai :  Decallonne-Liage. 
3f. 
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zur  Geschichte  der  Kirche  im  zwolften 
Jahrhundert.  Pp.  335,  plate.  Giiters- 
loh  :  Bertelsmann.     5  m. 
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Translated  by  A.  J.  K.  Davidson. 
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et  edidit  J.  cardinalis  Hergenroether. 
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Belgeano  (L.  T.)  Cinque  documenti 
genovesi  -  orientali  [1262-1351].  Pp. 
31.  Genoa  :  tipogr.  del  reale  institute 
dei  Sordomuti.  (From  the  '  Atti  della 
societa  ligure  di  storia  patria,'  11.  xvii.) 

Boor  (C.  de).  Theophanis  chronographia. 
II :  Theophanis  vitas,  Anastasii  biblio- 
thecarii  historiam  tripertitam,  disserta- 
tionem  de  codicibus  operis  Theophanei, 
indices  continens.  Pp.  778.  Leipzig  : 
Teubner. 

Bourgeois  (E.)  Hugues  I'abb^,  margrave 
de  Neustrie  et  archichapelain  de  France 
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Caen  :  Le  Blanc-Hardel.     2-50  f. 

BucHEZ  (P.  J.  B.)  Histoire  de  la  forma- 
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Les  M^rovingiens.  Pp.  184.  Paris: 
F.  Alcan.     32mo.     60  c. 

Clarin  DE  LA  EivE  (A.)  Histoire  6piso- 
dique  de  Bourgogne.  II :  Les  fils  de 
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Delaville  le  Eoulx  (J.)  La  France  en 
Orient  au  quatorzi^me  siecle ;  expedi- 


tions du  general  Boucicaut.  2  voL 
(' Biblioth^que  des  6coles  fran^aises 
d'Ath^nes  et  de  Eome,'  xliv,  xlv.) 
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Egelhaaf  (G.)  Grundziige  der  Ge- 
schichte. II:  Das  Mittelalter.  Pp. 
135.    Heilbronn:  Henninger, 

HiLDEBEAND  (A.)  Boethius  und  seine 
Stellung  zum  Christentume.  Pp.  314. 
Eatisbon :  Manz. 

KiLiAN  (E.)  Itinerar  Kaiser  Heinrichs 
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LoEB  (I.)  Un  proces  dans  la  famille  des 
Ibn  Tibbon  [Marseille,  1255-1256]. 
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the  *  Annuaire  des  Archives  Israelites.') 

Eanke  (Leopold  von).  Weltgeschichte. 
VI :  Zersetzung  des  karolingischen, 
Begriindung  des  deutschen  Eeiches. 
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Humblot.     17  m. 
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BiOLLAY  (L.)     Etudes  ^conomiques  sur  le 

dix-huiti^me  siecle :  Les  prix  en  1790. 

Paris :  Guillaumin.     6  f . 
Bonnemere  (E.)     Histoire  des  guerres  de 

religion  [XVI«  siecle].     Illustr.     Paris : 

Martin.     3-50  f. 
BouRGOiNG  (F.  de).    Histoire  diplomatique 
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lippe II,  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  Coligny, 
Don  Juan  d'Autriche,  Alexandre  Far- 
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Lefebvke  (J.)  Le  droit  des  gens  mo- 
derne  dans  la  guerre  continentale.  Pp. 
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dans  la  society  frangaise  et  les  6tats 
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nees  aux  ambassadeurs,  public  par  le 
minist^re  des  affaires  etrang^res :  Au- 
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Vapereau  (G.)  Dictionnaire  universel 
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Wertheimer  (E.)  Erzherzog  Carl  und 
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Alcan.     2  f. 
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Boi-LESVE  (M.  de).  Etienne  Boylesve, 
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BucHE  (H.)  Essai  sur  I'ancien  coutumier 
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Pp.  137.  Paris:  Larose  et  Forcel. 
3-50  f. 
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Chassaing  (A.)  Spicilegium  Brivatense. 
Eecueil  de  documents  historiques  rela- 
tifs  au  Brivadois  et  a  I'Auvergne.  Pp. 
756.     Paris :  Picard.     4to. 

Cherest  (A.)  La  chute  de  I'ancien  re- 
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Darimon  (A.)  L'opposition  liberale  sous 
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Dentu.     18mo.     3  f. 

Delaborde  (H.  F.)  Oiluvres  de  Kigord  et 
de  Guillaume  Le  Breton,  historiens  de 
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lippide  de  Guillaume  le  Breton.  Pp. 
518.     Paris :  Laurens.     9  f. 

Delisle  (L.)  Nouveau  temoignage  relatif 
a  la  mission  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Pp. 
24.  Paris :  Champion.  2*50  f.  (From 
the  '  Biblioth^que  de  I'^cole  des 
chartes.'     xlvi. 

Depoin  (J.)  Cartulaire  de  I'Hotel-Dieu 
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XVI  et  sur  la  Eevolution  [1731-1802]. 
R  R 
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Publies  avec  une  introduction  et  des 
notes  par  K.  de  Cr^vecceur.  2  vol.  Pp. 
451,473.     Paris:  Plon.     16  f. 

DuTiLLEUx  (A.)  &  Depoin  (J.)  L'abbayo 
deMaubuisson(Notre-Dame-la-Eoyale), 
histoire  et  cartulaire ;  publics  d'apr^s 
des  documents  enti^rement  in6dits. 
IV:  Analyse  du  cartulaire.  Pp.  320. 
Pontoise :  Paris.     4to.     6  f. 

Fagniez  (G.)  Livre  de  raison  de  maitre 
Nicolas  Versoris,  avocat  au  parlement 
de  Paris  [1519-1530].    Pp.  128.    Paris. 

Faye  (H.)  Les  assemblees  de  la  gtoe- 
ralite  de  Tours  en  1787.  Pp.  63. 
Angers  :  Germain  &  Grassin.     2-50  f. 

FouRNiER  (A.)  Napoleon  I,  eine  Bio- 
graphic. I :  Von  Napoleons  Geburt  bis 
zur  Begriindung  seiner  Alleinherrschaft 
Tiber  Frankreich.  Pp.  241,  portr. 
Prag :  Tempsky. 

Gaffarel  (P.)  La  Defense  nationale  en 
1792.  Pp.  290.  Paris :  Alcan.  32mo. 
60  c. 

Gambetta  (L.)  D6p^ches,  circulaires, 
d^crets,  proclamations,  et  discours 
[4  sept.  1870-6  f6vrier  1871],  publies 
par  J.  Reinach.  I.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 
7-50  f . 

Gasquet  (A.)  Precis  des  institutions 
politiques  et  sociales  de  I'ancienne 
France.  2  vol.  Pp.  379,  356.  Paris : 
Hachette.     18mp.    8  f. 

Grignon  (L.)  Eglise  cath6drale  de 
Chalons,  renseignements  historiques 
in6dits.  Pp.  39.  Chilons  sur  Marne  : 
Martin. 

Haignere  (D.)  Les  chartes  de  Saint- 
Bertin,  d'apr^s  le  grand  cartulaire  de 
dom  Charles  Joseph  Dewitt,  dernier 
archiviste  de  ce  monast^re.  I  [648- 
1240].  Pp.  Iviii,  471.  Saint-Omer: 
D'Homont.     4to.     15  f. 

Halphen  (E.)  Documents  in^dits  con- 
cernant  la  prise  de  Montm^lian  par  le 
roi  Henri  IV  [1600],  publies  d'apr^s  les 
manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  Natio- 
nale.    Pp.  26.     Paris  :  Champion. 

Hettier  (C.)  Relations  de  la  Normandie 
et  de  la  Bretagne  avec  les  iles  de  la 
Manche  pendant  I'^migration,  d'apr^s 
des  documents  recueillis  par  le  Dr. 
Samuel  Elliot  Hoskins.  Pp.  434. 
Caen  :  Le  Blanc -Hardel.     6  f. 

Humbert  (F.)  L'invasion  de  1814  en 
Seine-et-Marne,  d'apres  des  documents 
in6dits.  Pp.  240.  Melun :  Imp.  de 
I'Avenir.     3-50  f. 

Joinville.  Histoire  de  saint  Louis. 
Texte  original  ramene  a  I'orthographe 
des  chartes,  et  suivi  d'un  glossaire,  par 
N.  de  Wailly.  Pp.  xli,  340.  Paris : 
Hachette.     16mo.     2  f. 

Langlois  (C.  V.)  Nouveaux  fragments  du 
'  Liber  Inquestarum  '  de  Nicolas  de 
Chartres  [1269-1298].  Pp.38.  Nogent- 
le  -  Rotrou  :  Daupeley  -  Gouverneur. 
(From  the  '  Biblioth^que  de  I'ecole  des 
chartres,'  xlvi.) 

La  Sicotiere  (L.  de).  Preliminaires  de 
la  pacification ;  les  conferences  [1799- 


1800] :  Pouance,  Cande,  Montfaucon. 
Pp.  90.     Angers  :  Germain  &  Grassin. 

Lepage  (A.)  Nos  frontieres  perdues. 
Formation  du  territoire  franpais. 
Illustr.   Paris :  Jouvet.     12mo.    2-25  f. 

Lettres  inedites  de  la  reine  Marie  Leck- 
zinska  et  de  la  duchesse  de  Luynes  au 
president  Henault,  publiees  avec  por- 
traits, fac-simile,  et  introduction,  par 
V.  des  Digu^res.  Paris :  Champion, 
10  f. 

Luce  (S.)  Chronique  du  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  [1343-1468],  publi6e  avec  notes 
et  pieces  diverses  relatives  au  Mont 
Saint-Michel  et  a  la  defense  nationale 
en  Basse-Normandie  pendant  I'occupa- 
tion  anglaise.  Pp.  354.  Paris :  Firmin- 
Didot.     12  f. 

LucHAiRE  (A.)  Etudes  sur  les  actes  de 
Louis  VII.  Pp.  527.  4to.  Paris: 
Picard.     20  f. 

Maulde  (R.  de).  Procedures  politiques 
du  r^gne  de  Louis  XII.  Pp.  cxxvi, 
1310.     Paris:  Hachette.     4to.     15  f. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laurent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  [1787-1860]  ;  recueil 
complet  des  debats  16gislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques des  chambres  fran<?aises.  2nd 
series.  LXI :  Seconde  Restauration 
[1-  juillet  1829-2  aout  1830].  Pp. 
674.     Paris :  Dupont.     20  f. 

Metivier  (J.  de).  Chronique  du  parle- 
ment de  Bordeaux,  publiee  pour  la 
Soci6t6  des  bibliophiles  de  Guyenne 
par  A.  de  Brezetz  et  J.  Delpit.  I. 
Paris  :  Champion.     25  f. 

MoNTREVEL  (C.  de).  Nouvelle  histoire  de 
la  Commune  de  Paris  [1871],  d'apres 
les  documents  les  plus  r^cents  et  les 
plus  authentiques.  Pp.  213.  Paris : 
Bloud  &  Barral.     2  f. 

MouiiENQ  (F.)  Documents  historiques 
sur  le  Tarn-et-Garonne :  dioceses,  ab- 
bayes,  chapitres,  commanderies,  6glises, 
et  seigneuries.  III.  Pp.  518.  Mont- 
auban  :  Foresti6.     7"50  f. 

Pascal  (C.)  La  revocation  de  I'^dit  de 
Nantes  et  Madame  de  Maintenon,  sa  vie, 
son  caractere,  son  influence.  Pp.  108. 
Paris  :  Monnerat.     18mo.     1  f. 

Petit  de  JuLLEvrLLE.  Histoire  du  th6dtre 
en  France ;  les  com^diens  au  moyen 
age.  Pp.  368.  Paris:  Cerf.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

Pobret  (J.  A.)  L'insurrection  des  Ce- 
vennes  [1702-1704].  Esquisse  his- 
torique,  accompagnee  de  notes  et 
d'appendices.  Pp.  146.  Lausanne: 
Payot.     12mo.     1-50  f. 

Pouget  de  Saint-Andre  (H.)  La  coloni- 
sation de  Madagascar  sous  Louis  XV, 
d'apres  la  correspondance  in6dite  du 
comte  de  Mandave.  Pp.  220.  Paris  : 
Chalamel.     18mo.     3-50f. 

PouLBRiERE  (J.  B.)  Histoire  du  diocese 
de  Tulle  depuis  les  premiers  si^cles 
Chretiens  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Pp.  408. 
Tulle :  Mazeyrie.     16mo.     5  f. 

Pradel  (C.)  Huit  lettres  inedites  de 
Madame      de      Maintenon.      Pp.     20. 
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Toulouse :  Douladoure-Privat.  (From 
the  '  Memoires  de  I'Academie  de 
Toulouse.') 

Prarond  (E.)  Abbeville :  Une  occupation 
militaire  au  quinzieme  si^cle  [1470- 
1477].     Pp.  31.     Paris:  Champion. 

Ramon  (G.)  La  revolution  a  Peronne : 
5th  &  6th  series  [1793-1795].  Pp.  460. 
P6ronne :  Quentin. 

Eance  (A.  J.)  La  reforme  de  I'univer- 
site  de  Paris  sous  Henri  IV  d'apr^s 
deux  manuscrits  de  la  biblioth^que 
M6janes.  Pp.  57.  Aix  :  Makaire.  1*50  f. 

EoY  (M.)  Le  ban  et  I'arri^re-ban  du 
bailliage  de  Sens  au  seizi^me  si^cle, 
contenant  les  noms  des  seigneurs  et 
hommes  d'armes,  la  liste  des  fiefs  avec 
I'indication  de  leur  revenu  annuel. 
Pp.  279.     Sens  :  Duchemin.     4  f. 

RozE  (abbe).  N^crologe  de  I'eglise 
d'Amiens.  Pp.  243.  Amiens:  Douillet.  6  f . 

Saint-Omer,  Le  ravitaillement  de,  en  1710, 
d'apr^s  les  documents  oflficiels.  Pp.  43. 
Saint-Omer :  D'Homont. 

ScHLiTTER  (H.)  Die  Berichte  des  k.k. 
Commissars  Bartholomaus  Freiherrn 
von  Stiirmer  aus  St.  Helena  zur  Zeit 
der  dortigen  Internirung  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  [1816-1818].  Pp.  210. 
Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

^CHOTT  (T.)  Die  Aufhebung  des  Ediktes 
von  Nantes  [1685].  Pp.  167.  Halle  : 
Niemeyer.     1*20  m. 

ScHUMM  (A.)  Maximilian  Robespierre.  Ein 
geschichtliches  Bildniss  aus  der  Revo- 
lutionszeit.  Pp.  318.  Freiburg :  Herder. 

Semmig  (H.)  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
und  ihre  Zeitgenossen,  mit  Beriick- 
sichtigung  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  die 
Gegenwart.   Pp.  258.  Leipzig  :  Unflad. 

Sens.  Entree  du  roy  Charles  IX  et  de  la 
reyne-m^re  Catherine  de  Medicis  en  la 
ville  de  Sens,  le  15  mars  1563;  relation 
inedite  d'Eracle  Cartault.  Pp.  53. 
Paris  :  Champion.     8  f. 

Stephens  (H.  Morse)  A  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  I.  Pp.  530. 
London :  Rivingtons.     18/. 


Tanon  (L.)  L'ordre  du  proems  civil,  au 
quatorzi^me  si^cle,  au  Chatelet  de  Paris. 
Pp.  175.     Paris  :  Larose  et  Forcel.   5  f. 

Verniere  (A.)  Journal  de  voyage  de 
Dom  Jacques  Boyer,  religieux  B6ne- 
dictin,  dans  les  dioceses  de  Clermont, 
Le  Puy,  Bourges,  Autun,  Lyon,  Viviers, 
Mende,  Tulle,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Mon- 
tauban,  Toulouse,  Sarlat,  P6rigueux, 
Angoul^me,  Bordeaux,  Saintes,  La  Ro- 
chelle,  Lucon,  Angers,  et  Poitiers  [1710- 
1714].  Pp.  537.  Clermont:  F.Thibaud. 
14  f. 

Veuclin  (E.)  Fin  de  la  c61ebre  abbaye 
du  Bec-Hellouin,  documents  in^dits. 
Pp.  93.     Brionne  :  Daufresne. 

ViDAL  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
fran(?aise  dans  le  d6partement  des 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments inMits  des  archives  d6parte- 
mentales,  communales  et  particuli^rea 
[1789-1800].  L  Pp.  320.  Perpignan : 
Julia. 

Wallon  (H.)  La  Revolution  du  31  mai 
et  le  federalisme  en  1793,  ou  la  France 
vaincue  par  la  commune  de  Paris.  2 
vol.    Paris  :  Hachette.     15  f. 

Weiss  (N.)  La  sortie  de  France,  pour 
cause  de  religion,  de  Daniel  Brousson 
et  de  sa  famille  [1685-1693],  publiee 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  avec  une  intro- 
duction et  des  notes.  Paris  :  Fisch- 
bacher.     12mo.     4  f. 

Witt  (M'"''  de).  Les  chroniqueurs  de  I'his- 
toire  de  France  depuis  les  origines 
jusqu'au  XVF  si^cle.  4th  series.  Les 
chroniqueurs  de  Monstrelet  a  Corn- 
mines.  Pp.  705,  illustr.  Paris:  Ha- 
chette.    4to.     32  f. 

WiJHRER  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  dette  pu- 
blique  en  France.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Berger- 
Levrault.     15  f. 

Zeller  (B.)  &  Luchaire  (A.)  Charles 
VII  et  Jeanne  d'Arc ;  extraits  d'En- 
guerrand  de  Monstrelet,  du  Journal 
d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  de  Perceval 
de  Cagny,  de  Jean  Chartier.  Pp.  167. 
Paris  :  Hachette.    16mo.     50  centimes. 


IX.   GERIVIAN   HISTORY 

(Including  Austria.     See  also  Slavonian  section) 


BiiiEK  (G.  T.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
Waldstein's.  Pp.  364.  Prag  : 
Rziwnatz.     12  f. 

Bismarck  (Fiirst  von).  Reden  :  mit  einer 
biographischen  Skizze,  erlauternden 
Einleitungen,  und  Anmerkungen,  u.s.w. 
Edited  from  official  sources  by  O.  de 
Grahl.  IV:  [1881-1884].  Pp.  412. 
Berlin  :  Kortkampf.     4  m. 

BoNNARDOT  (F.)  Documcuts  sur  le  siege 
de  Metz  en  1552,  publics  d'apres  les 
registres  du  bureau  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 
Pp.  36.     Paris  :  Champion. 

Bretagne  (A.)  &  Briard  (E.)  Notice 
sur  une  trouvaille  de  monnaies  lorraines 
des  XII"  et  XIII"  si^cles  faite  a  Saul- 
xures-l^s-Vannes  (canton  de  Colombey). 
Pp-  55'     Nancy  :  Cr6pin-Le blond. 


Dragoni  Edler  von  Rabenhorst  (A.) 
Strategische  Betrachtungen  liber  den 
deutsch-franzosischen  Krieg  [1870-71]. 
I.  Kampf  der  Deutschen  gegen  das 
franzosische  Kaiserreich  und  die  Kapi- 
tulation  von  Metz.  Pp.  181,  illustr. 
Vienna  :  Seidel  &  Sohn. 

Droysen  (J.  G.)  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 
IV.  (Geschichte  der  preussischen 
Politik.  5ter  Theil.  I.).  Pp.  492. 
Leipzig  :  Veit  &  Co.     10-80  m. 

Druffel  (A.  von).  Die  bairische  Politik 
imBeginne  der  Reformationszeit  [1519- 
1524].  Eine  Untersuchung.  Pp.  112. 
Munich  :  Franz.     4to.     3*40  m. 

Ferdinand  (F.)  Cuno  von  Falkenstein 
als  Erzbischof  von  Trier,  Koadjutor 
und  Administrator  von  Koln  bis  zur 
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Beendigung  seiner  Streitigkeiten  mit 
der  Stadt  Trier,  1377.  (Miinsterische 
Beitrage  fiir  Geschichtsforschung,  IX). 
Pp.  lOO.   Paderborn  :  Schoningh.  2  m. 

Fester  (E.)  Die  armirten  Stande  und  die 
Eeichskriegsverfassung  [1681-1697]. 
Pp.  1 70.     Frankfurt :  Jiigel.     3  m. 

GoERz  (A.)  Mittelrheinische  Eegesten 
oder  chronologische  Zusammenstel- 
lung  des  Quellen-Materials  fiir  die 
Geschichte  der  Territorien  der  beiden 
Begierungsbezirke  Coblenz  und  Trier 
in  kurzen  Ausziigen.  IV:  [1273-1300]. 
With  Appendices  to  Pts.  I-III.  Pp.  738. 
doblenz  :  Groos.     9  m. 

Heinemann  (0.  von).  Geschichte  von 
Braunschweig  und  Hannover.  II. 
Pp.  498.     Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.     9  m. 

Hertel  (G.)  Die  Gegenreformation  in 
Madgeburg.  Pp.  38.  Halle:  Pfeffer. 
Im. 

Janner  (F.)  Geschichte  der  Bischofe  von 
Eegensburg.     III.     Eatisbon :  Pustet. 

JoRET  (C.)  Jean-Baptiste  Tavernier, 
6cuyer,  baron  d'Aubonne,  chambellan 
du  grand  ^lecteur,  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments nouveaux  et  inedits.  Paris  : 
Plon.     7-50  f. 

KoLBE  (W.)  Hessische  Volks-Sitten  und 
Gebrauche  im  Lichte  der  heidnischen 


Vorzeit. 

1-20  m. 
Kkimphove    (C. 

Apostel     des 

Bischof    der 

228. 
Lenz 


Pp.   1 24.     Marburg  :  Elwert. 


Der    heilige  Ludgerus, 

Miinsterlandes,     erster 

Diozese    Miinster.       Pp. 

Miinster  :  Schoningh.     1-80  m. 

(M.)     Der     Eechenschaftsbericht 


Philipps  des  Grossmiithigen  iiber  den 
Donaufeldzug  [1546],  und  seine  Quellen. 
Pp.  50.    Marburg :  Elwert.     4to.    2  m. 

LoRENZ  (Ottokar).  Deutschlands  Ge- 
schichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter  seit  der 
Mitte  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts.  I. 
Dritte  in  Verbindung  mit  A.  Goldmann 
umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Pp.  348.  Ber- 
lin :    Hertz.     7  m. 

Merlo  (J.  J.)  Koln  im  Jahre  1531.  Das 
Lobgedicht  Johann  Haselbergs  auf  die 
Stadt  Koln  :  mit  einer  Nachbildung  des 
Prospekts  der  Stadt  Koln  von  A. 
Woensam  von  Worms.  Pp.  39.  Cologne : 
Boisseree.     2  m. 

Mestorf  (J.)  Vorgeschichtliche  Alter- 
thiimer  aus  Schleswig-Holstein.  Pp. 
35,  with  765  illustrations.  Hamburg  : 
Meissner.     10  m. 

Osterreich-Ungarn,  Stadte-Wappen  von. 
Eine  Sammlung  von  circa  500  Wappen 
der  bedeutenderen  Stadte  und  Ort- 
schaften  der  Monarchic,  nebst  den 
Landes  wappen  und  Landesfarben. 
Mit  Text  V.  K.Lind.  Part II.  Vienna: 
Schroll  &  Co.     4to. 

Prost  (A.)  La  Lorraine  et  I'Allemagne. 
Paris  :  Berger-Levrault. 

ScHLEiFER  (A.)  Die  Schlacht  bei  Hohen- 
linden  am  3.  Dezember  1800  und  die 
vorausgegangenen  Heeresbewegungen  ; 
nach  den  besten  Quellen  bearbeitet. 
Pp.  48.     Erding  :  Hauser. 


ScHMiBT  (Gustav)  Pabstliche  Urkunden 
und  Eegesten  aus  den  Jahren  1295-1352, 
die  Gebiete  der  heutigen  Provinz  Sachsen 
und  deren  Umlande  betreffend.  (Ge- 
schichtsquellen  der  Provinz  Sachsen 
und  angrenzender  Gebiete,  XXI.)  Pp. 
791.     Halle:  Hendel.     12m. 

SCHLESWIG  -  HOLSTEIX   -   LaUENBURGISCHE 

Eegesten  und  Urkunden,  im  Auf  trage  der 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburgische  Geschichte  bearbeitet, 
und  herausgegeben  von  P.  Hasse.  I : 
[786     1250].     Hamburg:  Voss. 

ScHULZE,  (H.)  Lehrbuch  des  deutschen 
Staatsrechts.  II :  Das  deutsche  Eeichs- 
staatsrecht.  Pp.  417.  Leij)zig  :: 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel.     8  m. 

SiMROCK  (K.)  Die  geschichtlichen  deut- 
schen Sagen.  Pp.  323.  Basle :  Schwabe. 
7-50  f. 

SoMMERWERCK  (Bischof  W.)  Dcr  heilige 
Bernward  von  Hildesheim  als  Bischof,, 
Fiirst,  und  Kiinstler.  Pp.  50,  plate. 
Hildesheim  :  Borgmayer.     1  m. 

Spannagel  (C.)  Zur  Geschichte  des  deut- 
chen  Heerwesens  vomBeginn  des  zehn- 
ten  bis  Ausgang  des  zwolften  Jahrhun- 
derts. Pp.  yy.  Leipzig :  Fock.   1-50  m. 

Spires.  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  der 
Stadt  Speyer.  Edited  by  A.  Hilgard. 
Pp-  565,  plate.  Strassburg:  Triibner, 
4to.     25m. 

ToEPKE  (G.)  Die  Matrikel  der  Universitat 
Heidelberg  [1365-1662].  II.  [1554- 
1662]  ;  with  appendix.  Pp.  622. 
Heidelberg  :  C.  Winter.     25  m. 

Treitschke  (H.  von).  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert. 
Ill :  Bis  zur  July-Eevolution.  (Staaten- 
geschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit,. 
XXVI.).  Pp.  778.  Leipzig:  Hirzel. 
10  m. 

Voss  (A.)  &  Summing  (G.)  Vorge- 
schichtliche Alterthiimer  aus  der  Mark 
Brandenburg.  Pt.  I.  Pp.  4.  3  plates. 
Brandenburg  :  Lunitz.     4to.    2*50  m. 

Waitz  (G.)  Jahrbiicher  des  Deutschen 
Eeichs  unter  Konig  Heinrich  I.  Pp. 
294.     Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 

Warnecke  (F.)  Augsburger  Hochzeits- 
buch,  enthaltend  die  in  den  Jahren 
1484  bis  1591  stattgefundenen  Hei- 
rathen.  Pp.  91,  plates.  Berlin  :  E. 
Kilhn.     2-50  m. 

Wattenbach  (W.)  Deutschlands  Ge- 
schichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter  bis  zur 
Mitte  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
II.  5th  edition.  Pp.  530.  Berlin : 
Hertz.    9  m. 

Weizsacker  (J.)  Deutsche  Eeichstags- 
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I.  FEANCE   AND  BELGIUM 


Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  zlvii. 
1-2. — G.  Saige  prints  a  charter  of  the 

famous    Joinville    [1258] G.   Le- 

rivBE  PoNTAiiis  prints  a  short  chronicle 
of  Guyenne  running  to  the  year  1442. 

G.  DiGARD  :  On  the  series  of  papal 

registers  of  the  thirteenth  century  [with 
references  to  Kaltenbrunner's  hypo- 
thesis]  C.  KoHiiEK  prints  an  in- 
ventory of  the  library  of  St.  Gildas  in 

Berry  of  the  eleventh  century. H. 

DE  CuRzoN :  The  receptioji  in  the  Temple 
at  Paris  of  Alexander  of  Vejidome, 
natural  son  of  Henry  IV  [1  February, 
1604],  with  the  proc^s-verbal  of  the 
ceremony. 

Revue  Historique,  xxx.  2.  —  March  — 
H.  d'Ideville:  Pellegrino  Rossi, 
citizen  of  Geneva  [an  account  of  his 
life  and  teaching  there,  1816-1833,  and 
in  particular  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
proposed  reform  of  the  Swiss  constitu- 
tion,   1832-1833]. E.    Petit    de 

Vausse  :  Burgundian  crusades  against 
the    Saracens   of  Spain  [1078-1128]. 

Vauchelet  :    General  Dugommier 

[1738-1791,  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
career,  and  particularly  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  with 
letters  and  other  documents]. 

zxzi.  1. — May — A.  Tratchevsky  :  Spain  at 
the  tune  of  the  French  Revolutio7i  [based 
on  the  diplomatic  reports  of  the  Kussian 
representatives  at  Madrid,  1774-1798]. 
E.  Gebhart  :  On  recent  investiga- 
tions into  the  history  of  Joachimism 
[mainly  those  of  Haupt  and  Denifle]. 

J.  Favier:  Unpublished  documents 

on  the  private  life  of  Charles  IV,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  from  the  papers  of  his 
confessor  [1659-1668]. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xxxix. 
2. — April— F.  ViGouEOUx :  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  [an  attempt  to 
vindicate  its  Mosaic  authorship,  taking 
account  only  of  the  subject-matter  and 

disregarding  all  recent  criticism]. L. 

DE  MasLatrie  :  Eleme^its  of  papal  dip- 
lomatics [describing  the  technical  pecu- 
liarities in  the  writing,  titles,  subscrip- 


tions,  &c.,   of  papal  documents,    and 

their  variations  in  different  ages]. 

P.  FouRNiER  :  The  kingdom  of  Aries 
and  Vienne  in  its  relations  with  the 
empire  [1250-1291,  showing  how  the 
political  circumstances  of  that  time 
prepared  the  way  for  the  absorption  of 
the  Arelate  by  the  kingdom  of  France]. 

L.  Lecestre:   Marie  Antoinette's 

attempts  to  escape,  at  the  Temple  and  at 

the  Conciergerie G.  Gandy  :  Twenty - 

five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
[review  of  baron  Kervyn  de  Letten- 
hove's  '  Les  Huguenots  et  les  Gueux,' 
1560-1585]. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
politiques,  2.— E.  Boutmy  :  Le  gou- 
vernement  local  et  la  tutelle  de  VStat 
en  Angleterre  [a  sketch  of  the  system 
of  local  government  existing  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  successive  interventions 
of  the  central  administration  to  control 
or  limit  its  functions.  It  concludes 
that  whilst  local  self-government  is 
still  full  of  life  in  England,  it  is  never- 
theless much  weakened,  and  doomed  to 
transform  itself  and  approach  more 
closely  to  the  system  of  administrative 

organisation  prevailing  in  France.] 

Menant  :  Dti  droit  rigalien  en  matiire 
de  mines  [sketch  of  French  legislation 
since  1789  with  respect  to  the  right  of 

the   state  over  mining  property]. 

AuBERTiN  :  Study  on  the  history  of  the 

land   tax  in  France  since   1789. 

Bopp :  Mission  of  commandant  Mdriage 
to  Widdin  [1807-9.  Meriage  secured  the 
succession  of  a  pasha  favourable  to 
France  to  the  post  of  pasha  of  Widdin, 
endeavoured  to  secure  common  action 
against  Eussians  and  Servians,  but 
failed  to  obtain  the  employment  of  a 
French  corps.  His  influence  was  des- 
troyed by  the  change  of  French  policy 
which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit]. 

Bulletin  Critique. — March  15 — H.  Thkne- 
DAT :  Bibliographic  des  travaux  his- 
toriques et  arch6ologiques,  publics  par 
les  societ6s  savantes.  '  April  15 — 
P.  Batiffol  :  L'epitre  de  Th6onas  a 
Lucien,  attribuee  au  troisi^me  si^cle. 
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Bulletin  de  la  Socictd  de  IHistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  xxxv.  1. — 
January,  March — L.  Cadier:  Docu- 
ments pour  servir  h  I'histoire  de  la  r6- 
forme  en  B6arn.  II  [1569-1573]  ;  III 
[1569-1570].— —Jaiitmr^/ — J.  Bonnet 
&P.  Marchegay:  Unpublished  poem  by 
Anne  de  Eohan,  addressed  to  Louise  de 
Coligny,  princess  of  Orange  [about 
1603].  —  January  -  March  —  C.  L. 
Frossard  :  On  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline of  the  reformed  churches  of 
France.  — .  February  —  N.  Weiss  : 
L'heresie  dans  le  Maine  [1535].  i 
March — H.  M.  Baird  prints  the  French 
text  of  James  II's  letters-patent  in 
favour  of  the  French  refugees  [5  March, 

1686] A.  DucHEMiN  :  Extracts  from 

the  registers  of  the  French  church 
connected  with  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
at  Dublin  [1693-1703].— ^^WZ—F. 
PuAux :  The  first  French  refugees  in 

Sweden  [in  the  sixteenth  century] 

N.  Weiss  prints  a  letter  [in  a  contem- 
porary English  translation]  from  a 
Huguenot  imprisoned  at  Paris  [April, 

1686] C.Eabaud:  On  the  family  of 

Ligonier  [afterwards  ennobled  in  Eng- 
land]. —  May  —  G.  Bonet-Maury  : 
Protestant  comedy  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Comptes  rendus  de  1' Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.  —  February- 
March J.  Saripolos  :  Condition  po- 
litique et  sociale  des  Grecs  sous  la  domi- 
nation ottomane. L.  Maggiolo:  La 

vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Tabbe  Gregoire,  1750 
-1789.— — ^^)riZ— G.  Picot  :  Deuxi^me 
rapport  sur  la  publication  des  ordon- 
nances  des  rois  de  France. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain. — Janu- 
ary— J.  UzKD :  La  society  espagnole  sous 

Philippe  IV. P.  Allard:  Le  ponti- 

ficat  de  saint  Coriieille.  March- 
April — P.  Allard  :  La  persecution  de 
Gallus  et  celle  de  Valerien.— IforcTi— 
A.  Mellier  :  L'education  des  femmes 
au  dix-septieme  siecle. 

Le  Correspondant.— FeSnia^-?/  25. — Due 
de  Broglie  :  Compte  des  recettes  et 
d^penses  du  roi  de  Navarre  en  France 
et  en  Normandie  [1367-1370]— Marc/i 
10  and  April  10 — Vicomte  de  Meaux  : 
La  renaissance  catholique  en  France 
sous  Louis  XIII.  April  10 — E.  Dau- 
DET  :  Louis  XVIII  et  Paul  I. 

Journal  des  Savants.— i^eferwar^/.—B. 
Saint-Hilaire  :  On  Cunningham's 
archseological  survey  of  India  [con- 
tinued)   A.     Maury  :    Histoire    an- 

cienne   de   I'orient    jusqu'aux   guerres 

mediques. H.     Wallon  :     On    the 

Kemusat  correspondence  [continued]. 
March — H.  Wallon  :  On  the  new 
edition  of  the  Memoires  of  Saint- 
Simon. B.  Haureau  :  Un  des  h6re- 

tiques  condamnes  a  Paris  [1277]. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires.  — 
January. — The  cavalry  of  the  allied 
armies  [1813]. 


Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique,  1886.  Part  I.— A.  Ver- 
HAEGEN :    The  chateau    de   G4rard-le- 

Diable  at  Ghent. V.  vander  Hae- 

ghen  :  The  exhumation  of  the  remains 
of  Isabella  of  Austria  [sister  of  Charles 
V,  which  were  removed  to  Denmark  in 
1883  ;  with  an  account  of  the  funeral, 
and  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the 

church   of    St.   Peter    at   Ghent]. 

Chanoine  de  Haerne  :  Scottish-Flemish 

vocabulary  [continued]. D.  van  de 

Casteele  prints  an  Inventory  of  the 
goods  of  bishop  de  Strickland  of  Namur 
[1740] ;  and  E.  Varenbergh,  documents 
relative  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
Ghent  [1614-1772]. 

La  Kevolution  FranQaise. — February- 
April — A.  DuvAND  :  L' insurrection  et 
le  si^ge  de  Lyon  en  1793  (continued). 
Mathez  :  Pontarlier  sous  la  Ke- 
volution (continued;  two  articles) 

F.  EouviERE  :  Quatrefages  de  La^roquete 
(continued ;  two  articles). 

Kevue  Celtique. — Janua^-y — J.  Aber- 
CROMBY :  Two  Irish  fifteenth-century 
versions    of     Sir    John     Mandeville's 

'  Travels.' H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 

viLLE :  Chartes  donnees  en  Irlande  en 
faveur  de  I'ordre  de  Citeaux. — Charte 
originale  du  pays  de  Galles. 

Revue  Critique  d'  Histoire  et  de  Litterature, 
TiSii.—Feb.  15— H.  Weil  :  Schliemann's 

'Tiryns.' C.    Pfister  :     Luchaire's 

'  Actes  de  Louis  VII. ' 22  ~  G.  Bloch  : 

Gilbert's  '  History  and  topography  of 
ancient  Bome.'  "-March  1— A.  Chu- 
quet  :  Juste's  '  Eevolution  braban- 
<;onne.'  — ~— 8 — J.  Flammermont  :  Des- 
jardin's  '  Petit   Trianon.'  15 — ^L. 

Farges  :  Decrue's  '  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency.' 22 — A.  MoLiNiER  :  '  Ar- 
chives de  I'orient  latin.'—-— ^^nZ  5 — 
A.  Ammann  :  Eeimann's  '  Geschichte 
des  preussischen  Staates.'  ——26 — ■ 
A.  JuNDT :  Charles  Schmidt's  '  His- 
toire de  I'eglise  d'occident.'  May  3 
— P.  Berger  :    Sarzec's   '  Decouvertes 

en  Chaldee.' E.   Eott  :    Works  on 

Venice  during  the  thirty  years'  war. 
10 — L.  Faroes:  Joubert's  'Louis 
de  Clermont.'  — -Pouy's  '  Concini, 
marechal  d'Ancre.'  ——17 — P.  de 
NoLHAC  :  '  Memoires  de  Henri  de  Mes- 
mes.'  24 — P.   de   Nolhac  :   Fau- 

con's  'Librairie  des  papes  d'Avignon.' 

A.    Chuquet  :     Pajol's    '  Guerres 

sous  Louis  XV.' 

Eevue  des  Deux-Mondes. — March  1 — P. 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  :  Les 
societes  secretes  chez  les  Arabes,  et  la 

conqu^te  de  I'Afrique  du  nord. P. 

de  Witt  :  Une  invasion  prussienne  en 

HoUande  [1787].     15  and  May  1 

— G.  EoTHAN  :  Les  relations  de  la 
France  et  de  la  Prusse  [1867-1870]. 
April  1—  Due  de  Broglie  :  Les 
cent  jours  et  la  restauration.  15 

— G.  EoTHAN  :  L'ltalie  en  1867.-— -G. 
DE   Saporta  :   La  Provence  primitive. 
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May  l~Extrait  du  tome  II  [not 
yet  published]  des  '  Souvenirs  '  du  due 
de  Broglie  :  le  parti  doctrinaire  sous  la 
restauration. 

Eevue  de  Geographie. — February-April 
— A.  i)E  Gerando  :  La  formation  de  la 

nationalite  hongroise  (continued). 

H.  DE  LA  Martini  KRE  :  Itin6raire  de 
Ouezzann  a  Mekn^s. A.  de  Ge- 
rando :  Les  nationalites  non-hon- 
groises  de  la  Hongrie. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Jmyes.— Janitary- 
March — I.  Loeb  :  Les  Juifs  de  Carpen- 
tras   sous  le  gouvernement  pontifical. 

J.     Halevj  :     Deux     inscriptions 

ph^niciennes  r6cemment  decouvertes. 

Eevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. — December, 
February--^.  Guet  :  Les  origines  de 
Vile  Bourbon  (continued).  February 
— Chabaud-Arxault  :  Etudes  histo- 
riques  sur  la  marine  militaire  de  la 
France. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. — January 
lb-April  15— GuiLLiNY  :  La  colonisa- 
.  tion  chez  les  peuples  anciens  et  cliez  les 
peuples  modernes  (continued,  two  ar- 
ticles)  J.  DE  KocHAY  :  Les  rifugids 

franqais    en  Prusse. P.  Bourdes  : 

M.  Emery  et  Viglise  de  France  peyidant 


Vempire. Perrot    de   Chazelles  : 

Origines  et  reforme   du  suffrage    uni- 

verselle    (two    articles) L.    de    la 

Rallaye  :  Les  livres  r^cents  d'histoire. 

Revue  du  Monde  Latin.  ^February — J. 
A.  DA    Costa  :   Napoleon   I  au  Bresil 

d'apr^s  des   documents  in6dits C. 

Gidel  :  Les  Grecs  dans  I'Europe  occi- 
dentale  au  XV""  et  au  XVI"  si^cle. 

Revue  de  la  Revolution.— l^e&n^r^- 
Ifarc/z— Baron  Ernouf  :  Influence  de 
la  revolution  sur  I'industrie  et  le  com- 
merce franpais P.  Lacombe  :  Noms 

des  rues  de  Paris  sous   la  revolution. 

L'invasion  franyaise  en  Belgique  et 

la  correspondance  du  comte  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau  avec  le  comte  Starhemberg. 

Le   Kain:    La  conspiration  de  la 

Royrie. M6moire  de  Catherine  II  sur 

les  mesures  a  prendre  pour  r6tablir  en 

France  le  pouvoir  royal. Les  noms 

des  communes  pendant  la  Terreur. 

S.  Bbugal  :  La  conspiration  de  Saillans. 

Troisieme  federation  (juillet  1792). 

La  baronne  de  Korff  et  sa  participation 

a  la  fuite  de  Louis  XVI. April — La 

Revolution  en    Franche-Comte. Le 

Canada  sous  le  premier  empire. Les 

debuts  de  la  revolution  en  Normandie. 


II.   GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische   Zeitschrift,   Iv.     3. 

Munich L.  Erhardt  :   Wilhelm  von 

HumboldVs  treatise  '  Ueber  die  Aufgabe 
des  Geschichtsschreibers '  [an   account 

and     criticism     of    the    work]. A. 

Naude  :  Frederick  the  Or  eat  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  seven  years^  war.  I 
[based  upon  the  recently  published 
'Politische  Korrespondenz  Friedrich's 
des  Grossen,'  x-xiii]. 
Ivi.  1.— E.  Bauer:  The  election  of 
Michael  Feodoroivitsch  Romanow  as 
tsar  of  Russia  [1613,  a  minute  account 
of  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
time,  with  an  examination  of  the 
materials  for  its  history,  and  an 
excursus  on  Philipp  Johann  von  Strah- 

lenberg]. K.  Habler  :  O71  the  Cas- 

tilian  hermandades  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV  [1454-1471:,  showing  the 
importance  of  these  confederacies  as 
an  instrument  of  police  under  a  weak 
ruler]. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xi.  3. 
Hanover. —  Dr.  Widmann  prints  a  Life 
of  Eckebert  [brother  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Schonau:  he  died  probably  in  1184]. 
E.  DuMMLER :  Notes  from  manu- 
scripts [including  poems  on  St.  Martin 
of   Tours,  and  on   the  destruction   of 

Milan,    1162]. R.    Dorr    continues 

his  argument  [against  Sybel]  in  favour 
of      Einhard^s     authorship     of      the 

'  Annates  Laurissenses.'' J.  Hansen 

prints  the  Chronicle  of  the  rectors  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  at  Dortmund 


[a  forgery  probably  by  Heinrich  von 
Broke,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;    with  an  examination  of   its 

origin  and  character] M.  Manitius  : 

Notes  071  poems  of  the  Carolingian  age. 

E.  Bishop  prints  from  the  Harleian 

manuscript  2637,  a  letter  by  Helisachar, 
the  chancellor  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  ad- 
dressed to  Nidibrius,  archbishop  of 
Narbonne. R.  Rohricht  :  On  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  crusades 
[printing  a  (translated)  letter  from 
Saladin  to  Frederick  I,  about  1180- 
1182,   and  another  from  Lewis  IX  to 

Frederick    II,     1250] R.     Arnold 

prints  thirteen  royal  documents,  dating 
from  Frederick  II  to  Wenzel  [1216- 
1398]   from   the   Assenheim   archives. 

J.  von  Pelugk-Harttung  prints  a 

brief  of  Clement  II  for  the  monastery 

of   Romainmotier. S.  Lowenfeld  : 

Notes  on  points  in  the  papal  history  of 
the  ttvelfth  cejitury,  &c.  [including  a 
letter  by  Clement  IV  to  a  nephew  who 
thought  of  studying  at  the  university 
of  Bologna],  with  a  calendar  of  forty - 
eight  papal  bulls  [1144-1741],  originally 
belonging  to   the    Siena   archives   but 

now  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin 

Dr.  WiDMANN :  Extracts  from  maniL- 
scripts  at  Wiesbaden. 
Dove  &  Friedberg's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kir- 
chenrecht,  xx.  4.  Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
—  C.  F.  Arnold  :  The  '  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles '  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  catholic  church-system. 
xxi.    1.     W.   Martens  :    The   ap- 
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pointments  to  the  papal  chair  under 
the  emperors  Henry  III  and  IV  [con- 
tinued].  K.  KoHLER  :  The  oldprotes- 

tant  doctrine  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
(yrders  [dealing  principally  with  its 
position  in  the  time  of  the  reformation]. 

B.   SiMsoN :     Pseudo-Isidore    and 

the  '  Acta  pontificum  Cenomanensium  ' 
[seeking  to  raise  a  presumption  that 
the  author  of  the  latter  was  the  same 
person  with  the  compiler  of  the  false 
decretals]. 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  und 
Kirchen-Geschiclite  des  Mittelalters, 
ii.  2. — J.  Denifle:  On  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  scholars  belonging  to 
the  Dominican  order  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  [including  lists 
of  Dominican  masters  in  theology  at 
Paris,  1229-1360,  and  of  writers  be- 
longing to  the  order  down  to  the  third 
decade  of  the  fourteenth  century;  as 
well  as  of  the  books  lent  out  by  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Barce- 
lona, 1255-1277]. F.  Ehele  con- 
tinues his  work  on  the  Historia  septem 
trihulationum  ordinis  minorum  of 
Angelo  da  Clarino  [printing  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  (or  '  tribula- 
tiones  ')]. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reicMsche  Geschichtsforschung,  vii.  1  & 
2.  Innsbruck.— A.  Schulte  :  Studies 
in  the  early  history  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg.  I.  The  convent  of  Ottmars- 
heim  and  the  Habsburg s  in  Elsass 
doion  to  1120.— — F.  Kaltenbeunner  : 
The  collection  of  letters  of  Berard  of 
Naples  [relating  to  the  time  from 
Urban  IV  to  Martin  IV ;  an  account  of 
the  manuscripts  and  of  their  relation 
to   one   another,   with   notes   of   their 

contents] A.     Graf      Thc-rheim  : 

Twelve  letters  of  Friedrich  von  Gentz 
to   Count  Louis    Starhemberg   [1802- 

1806]. A.     BussoN :      On     Nicolas 

IIFs  [supposed]  2^lcon  for  a  partition  of 
the  empire. — -0.  Redlich  :  An  in- 
stance of  appeal  to  the  judicature  of 
the  imperial  court  by  Bishop  Bruno  of 

Brixcn  [1282],  with  the  judgment 

E.  HoLz  :  Notes  on  the  Tabula  Peutin- 

geriajia W.    Hauthalbr  :    On   the 

Codex  Traditionum,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  of   Mondsee  [a 


manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  containing  documents  of  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  house], 

T.  Lindner  :    On   the    articles   of 

deposition  of  King  Wenzel  [arguing  that 
those     given     by     Tritheim,     '  Chron. 

Sponh,'     are     spurious]. F.    von 

Krones  :  Notes  from  the  manuscripts 
at  Munich — 1.  On  Austrian  History 
[1404-1437]  ;  2.  On  the  text  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Chroyiik  Oesterreichs, 
ascribed  to  Hagen,  and  the  Auszug 
Oesterreichischer  Chroniken ;  and  3. 
On  the  Turkish  advance  in  the  fifteenth 

century. A.  Stauffer  :  The  siege  of 

Kanizsa  by  the  Christian  troops  [1601]. 

Ermisch's  Neues  Archiv  fiir  SS,chsiscbe 
Geschichte  und  Alterthumskunde,  vii. 
1  &  2. — S.  IssLiEB :  The  contest  of 
Maurice  of    Saxony  with   Charles    V 

[1552],  concluded. H.  Ermisch  :  Oit 

the    rights    of    tin-nmiing  in   certain 

parts    of    Saxony. F.   Ohnesorge  : 

The  name,  antiquity,  and  origin  of  the 

town  of  Sebnitz R.  Doebner  prints 

letters  bearing  on  the  production  of 
the  forgery  known  as  the  Vita  Ben- 
nonis  Misnensis,  written  by  its  author 
and  others  [1512-1524,  by  which  time 
Benno  had    been    canonised    on    the 

strength  of  it]. L.  Schmidt  prints  a 

letter  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy  [about  June 

1443]. A.    Gaedeke  :    On    Wallen- 

stein's  negotiations  with  Sweden  and 
Saxony  [1633,  supplementary  to  the 
author's  recently  published  'Wallen- 
stein's  Verhandlungen,^  u.  s.  w,]. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  for 
1886  (part  3).  Gotha. — E.  Noldechen  : 
Am  Nil  und  am  Bagradas  [a  study  of 
the  circumstances  of  Christian  life  and 
thought  in  Alexandria  and  Carthage, 
A.D.  191-197]. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie,  xxix.  2,  3.  Leip- 
zig.— E.  Noldechen  :  The  date  of  Ter- 
tullian's  birth  [placing  it  not  circa  a.d. 

160  but  circa  150]. J.  Draseke  gives 

a  new  edition,  with  introduction,  of  the 
'  Dialogue  '   of   Soterichos  Paneugenos 

[12th  century]. F.  Gorres  :  Traces 

of  early  Christian  and  medieval  asce- 
ticism.  F.  NippoLD  :  On  recent  work 

in  reformation  history. 


III.    GEEAT   BRITAIN   AND  lEELAND 


British  Quarterly  Review,  clxvi.  Api-il 
— T.  Adolphus  Trollope  :  Francesco 
Cancellieri  [1751-1826,  a  biography, 
including   an  account  of   his  visit  to 

Paris,  with  Pius  VI,  in  1804-1805]. 

J.   GiBB :    Sir   H.   Maine    on  popular 

government George     Smith  :      A 

hundred  years  of  foreign  missions. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  xxii  (No.  43). 
April— l?>a.B,c,  Casaubon  as  a  church- 
man  George  Cassander  [giving  an 


account  of  his  attempt  to  establish  a 
basis  of  agreement  between  the  roman 
and  protestant  churches,  1561-2]. 
Dublin  Review,  3rd  series,  xxx.  April 
— Mrs.  A.  M.  Grange  :  The  archduchess 
Isabel  [daughter  of  Philip  II ;  a  bio- 
graphy, with  some  use  of  documents  in 
the  Brussels  archives] The  patri- 
arch of  the  '  active  orders '  [life  of  Peter 
Fourier,  1565-1640,  with  a  legendary 
account  of  the  history  of  the  canons 
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regular  of  St.  Austin]. Miss  E.  M. 

Clehke  :  Burma  and  the  farther  east. 

The  bishop  (Hedley)  of  Newport 

AND  Menevia  :  The  letters  of  the  popes 
[describing  the  labours  of  cardinal  Pitra 

and  his  predecessors]. H.  Worsley  : 

Methods  of  historical  inquiry. 

Edinburgh  Review,  clxiii.  (No.  334). 
April — The  memoirs  of  queen  Mary  II 

[1689  -  1693].  Bagwell's  Ireland 

under  the  Tudors  [a  review  with  con- 
sideration of  other  recent  literature  of 

the   subject] Lord  Beaconsfield's 

lettens. The  princes  of  the  house  of 

Cond^  [based  upon  the  duke  of  Aumale's 
third  and  fourth  volumes]. 

Law  Quarterly  Review  (No.  6).  April— 
H.  J.  EoBY  :  The  twelve  tables  of  Gortyn 
[a  translation  with  notes  and  brief  in- 
troduction of  this  notable  document]. 

F.    W.    Maitland:    Deacon    arid 

Jeivess ;  or  Apostasy  at  Common  Law 
[a  critical  examination  of  the  famous 
case  of  the  burning  of  a  deacon  degraded 
for  turning  Jew  by  the  provincial  council 
of    Oxford,     1222,    under    archbishop 

Stephen]. R.  Campbell:    On  land 

tenure  in  Scotland  and  Engla^id,  part 
iii.  [dealing  chiefly  with  the  ill  effects 
of  legislation  upon  Scottish  tenures]. 

Notices  of  BnrrelVs  Reports  of  High 

Court  of  Admiralty  cases  and  appeals, 
temp.  Sir  T.  Salisbury,  J.,  and  Sir 
George  Hay,  J.,  1758-1774  [testifying 
to  its  value  as  material  for  constitu- 
tional law  and  history] :  of  Daithwaite's 
History  of  Gray's  Inn  ['  a  pious  work  '] ; 
and  of  F.  de  Coulanges'  Etiide  sur  le 
litre  '  De  Migraniibus '  de  la  loi 
Salique  [a  brilliantly  paradoxical  dis- 
sertation].  T.  E.  Scrutton:  Note  on 

Bracton's  treatment  of  estates  tail,  and 


on  the  Johanno  de  Deo  arbor  consangui- 
nitatis  interpolation  in  the  Bracton 
MSS.,  B.  M.,  Harl.  653,  and  Cainb.  Dd. 
vii.  6. 

Quarterly  Review,  clxii.  (No.  324).  April 
—Mattheiu  Paris  [describing  Dr. 
Luard's  work,  and  explaining  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  monasticism  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  special 
reference  to  the  literary  activity  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  The  article  is 
attributed  to  the  rev.  A.  Jessopp,  D.D. 

{AthencBum,  24  April)] The  state 

papers  of  the  Venetian  republic  [giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  peculiar 
disposition    and    arrangement    of    its 

archives]. Oliver    Cromwell :    his 

character  delineated  by  himself  [an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  insurrection 
of  1655  was  concocted  by  Cromwell  in 
order  to  consolidate  his  power  ; — attri- 
buted to  Reginald  Palgrave  {Athenceum, 

22  May)]. The   Ignatian  Epistles 

[chiefly  an  account  of  bishop  Light- 
foot's     work] Characteristics     of 

democracy  [dealing  with  political 
treatises  of  the  last  generation]. 

Scottish  Review,  xiv.     ^^riZ— Barbour's 

Legends  of  the  Saints, The  Caldicell 

Papers. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.  New  series,  iii.  2. — Hubert 
Hall  :  The  imperial  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth, from  the  state  papers,  foreign  and 

domestic  [a  disparaging  criticism].  

Hyde  Clerke  :  The  Picts  and  Pre- 
celtic  Britain.  —  Extracts  from  the 
memoranda  rolls  of  the  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancer  :  I.  The  negotiations 
preceding  the  confirmatio  cartarum 
[1297],  with  translation. 


IV.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  xvii  (1886, 
part  1). — I.  DEL  LuNTGo:  A  protestation 

of  Dino  Compagni  [1302]. F.  Tocco : 

Some  chapters  of  the  Historia  Tribula- 
tionum  of  Angela  da  Clarino  [in  Latin, 
with  an  old  Italian  version  (see  the 
complete  Latin  text  in  Denifle  and 
Ehrle's  Archiv,  ii.  1).  An  introduction 
on  the  value  of  the  '  Historia  '  is  pre- 
fixed.   V.   La    MantIa  :    Francesco 

Paolo  di  Blasi,  giureconsulto  del  secolo 
xviii  [with  an  account  of  his  con- 
spiracy   in    1795 ;    a   contribution   to 

Sicilian  history]. Catalogue  of  the 

Strozzi  papers  in  the  state  archives  at 
Florence  [continued]. 

Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  iii.  1. — 
January-March.  R.  Bonghi  :  On  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  historians  of 
ancient  Rome  [with  an  account  of 
the  methods  of   criticism  adopted  by 

modern    historians    of     Rome]. V. 

Marchesi  :  The  relations  between  the 
Venetian  republic  atid  Morocco  [1750- 


1797],  [from  the  Venetian  archives  and 
documents  in  the  Grrimani  collection]. 

P.  Orsi  :  Rece7it  works  on  Etruscan 

antiquities  and  on   the  origin  of   the 

Etruscan  race A.  G.  Tononi  :    On 

VignatVs  '  Cod  ice  diplomatico  Lau- 
dense.' 
Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiii.  1.— 
March — G.  Mazzatinti  :  Account  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth^que  Na- 
tionale  at  Paris  relating  to  Visconti 
and    Sforza    history,     with     extracts. 

P.    Ghinzoni  :     A    precursor     of 

reform  at  Milan  [Frate  Giuliano  di 
Muggia,  of  the  Franciscan  order  ;  print- 
ing at  length  the  records  of  the  exa- 
mination into  his  alleged  attacks  upon 
the  Roman  court,  and  of  his  submission, 
1492] A.  Luzio  prints  seven  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Fra  Sabba  da  Casti- 
glione     [chiefly    written     during     his 

residence  at  Rhodes,  1505-1508]. 

A.  Neri  :  The  duke  of  Mantua  at 
Genoa  [1592]. Bull  of  Gregory  VII 
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[addressed  to  the  abbot  of  S.  Peter's  at 

Cremona,  1078] Letter  containing 

a    notice    of     Christopher     Columbus 

[17  June  1493]. The  Italian  army 

at  Calais  [1805]. 
Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xi.l. — N.  Bab,one  :  Extracts  from 
the  Ratio  Thesaurarioruni  preserved 
among  the  Angevin  registers  at  Naples, 
II.  [1282-1311]. A.  Holm  :  Re- 
searches in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Campania  [with  particular  reference  to 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of   Cuma9 

and  to  the  early  history  of  Naples]. 

G.  FiLAKDiEBi :  New  documents  bearing 
on  the  family,  (&c.,  of  Liicrezia  d'Alag- 
tie. G.  DE  Blasiis  :  Cino  da  Pistoia 


at  the  university  of    Naples    [in  the 
time  of  king  Eobert]. 
Archivo  Veneto,  xxx.    1.— A.  Valentini  : 
On  the  Brescian  chronicler  Pandolfo 
Nassino  [with  notes  on  his  chronicle 

and  letters   extracted  from   it]. B. 

Cecchetti  :    Venetian    life  about   the 

year  1300  [continued] G.  da  Ee  &  P. 

Sgulmero  print  a  Discorso,  Suljiume 
Adige,   of    topographical    interest,   by 

Pompeo       Frassinelli       [1640]. G. 

GiOMO :  Calendar  of  some  deliberations 
of  the  Senato  Misti,  continued  [April, 

1301- July     1302] Notes     on     the 

slave-trade  with  Cattaro  [1661],  and  on 
the  Venetian  prisons  [1746], 


V.  EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina).  March-May 
—  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Ivanovich 
Kipiani,  from  the  year  1820.  [Papers 
illustrating  the  condition  of  Georgia 
under  Eussian  rule  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century].—— 
March — The  Polish  insurrection  in 
1831,  continued  [as  told  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  emperor  Ni- 
cholas andDebitsch] M.  I.  Vavilov  : 

The  last  days  of  Russian  America, 
from  the  papers  of  an  eye-witness. 
[An  account  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Eussian  settlements  to  the  Americans 
in  1867.  The  number  of  Eussians, 
Finlanders,  and  foreigners  in  the  terri- 
tory amounted  to  only  eight  hundred 

persons]. V.    V.    Yeropkina  :     The 

Yeropkins.  [A  genealogical  paper  on 
this  family,  written  by  a  lady,  one  of 
their  descendants.  The  family  is 
traced  to  the  grand-duke  Eostislav, 
who  died  in  1166.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Yeropkin  was  one  of  those 
executed  with  Volinski  in  the  reign  of 

the    empress    Anne.] L.    M.    Chi- 

CHAGOv  :  Military  arrangements  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  years  1849 
and  1854  [the  periods  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  Crimean  Wars].  April 
— extracts  with  explanatory  notes  from 
the  work  of  Helbig,  the  Saxon  Ambas- . 
sador  to  the  court  of  Catherine  II, 
entitled  '  Eussische  Giinstlinge '  [eluci- 
dating many  obscure  points  in  Eussian 
history  during  the  eighteenth  century]. 
May — L.  M.  Chichagov  :  Memoirs 
of  Paul  Vasilievich  Chichagov  [pub- 
lished by  a  member  of  the  family. 
These  promise  to  be  very  interesting. 
Chichagov  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Eussian  army  in  1812  and  was  accused 
of  having  carelessly  allowed  Napoleon  to 
slip  through  his  fingers,  when  he  might 
have  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  spent  the  last  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life  in  exile,  1814-1849]. 
K.   D.    Kavelin  :     Eeport   on  the 


emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  concluded. 

The  emperor  Paul  and  his  court 

[1796-1801.  Extracts  from  the  Court 
Journals,  containing  curious  details  of 

the  reign  of  this  fantastic  sovereign.] 

Alexander  II  as  Tzardvich  [extracts 
from  his  letters  to  his  tutor  Karl 
Morder,  showing  the  amiability  of  this 
well-intentioned  and  unfortunate  man]. 

A.  P.  Berger  :    Orders   issued  by 

the  commanders  of  the  army  of  tlie 
Caucasus  from  1804-1828  [illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Eussian  occupa- 
tion of  Georgia.  The  author  of  this 
article,  the  best  authority  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Georgia,  died  a 

few    months    ago]. P.    V.  Alabin  : 

On  the  Danube  and  in  Sebastopol. 

N.  A.  Krizhanovski  :  Sebastopol  and 
its  defender's  in  1855.  [Many  inter- 
esting details,  partly  in  opposition  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  posthumous 
papers  of  General  Donkhonin,  which 

have  appeared  in  this  magazine.] 

Old  St.  Petersburg  days.  [Curious 
extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
year  1800,  important  for  the  social 
history  of  the  period.] 
Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski  Viest- 
nik).  March — S.  S.  Tatistchev:  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  London  in  the 
year  1844  (continued).  April — Va- 
silii  Nikitich  Tatistchev  [an  anonymous 
article  on  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth 
of  this  Eussian  statesman,  author  of 

the  first  history  of  Eussia] K.  V. 

Zaikovski  :  Recollections  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  [The  author  was  a  cadet  at 
Peterhof,  and  gives  some  anecdotes  of 
the  Emperor].— —Ma?/ — S.  T.  Plato- 
Nov :  The  Tzar  A  lexis  Mikhailov  ich  [who 
reigned  1645-1676.  The  article  shows 
in  how  many  ways  this  liberal-minded 
sovereign  anticipated   the   reforms   of 

his    son    Peter    the   Great]. P.   A. 

Matveiev  :  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roiwielia  after  the  congress  of  Berlin 
[an   attack   on  the   eastern  policy  of 
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Austria].  Vorstchagovka,  the  place  of 
execution  of  Kochoubei  [an  anony- 
mous account  of  this  village  in  the 
government  of  Kiev.  Kochoubei  was 
implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa 
against  Peter  the  Great  and  was  deca- 
pitated there  in  1708.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Kiev,  and  his  epitaph,  in  ten 


rhyming  lines,  is  given  at  the  end  of 

the  article.] A.  N.  Molchanov:  The 

eastern  question  in  the  years  1839- 
1841.  [The  war  between  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  sultan.  Much  of  the  material 
for  the  article  is  taken  out  of  Greville's 
Memoirs]. 


VI.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria.  viii.  1-5.— January-May — F. 
Fernandez  Gonzalez  :  Ordinances  of 
the  Castilia7i  synagogues  [1432],  con- 
tinued [Spanish  text  in  Hebrew  and 
Eoman  characters]  ;  with  an  ordinance 

for  the  Jews  of  Tudela  [1363] F. 

FiTA  prints  (in  four  articles)  fifty-four 
documents,  &c.,  relating  to  the  history 

of  Madrid  [1117-1234] M.Danvila: 

New  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Castilian  cortes  under  Philip  III  [with 
notes  on  the  procedure  of  the  cortes, 

and  document's] ;    two   articles. F. 

FiTA  prints  at  length  the  will  of 
Alfonso  VIII  [December  8,  1204],  with 

confirmations,  &c.   [1208-1218]. C. 

Fernandez-Duro  :    On  the    letters   of 

Amerigo  Vespucci. E.  Hijbner  :  On 

a  Boman  inscription  found  at  Argavieso 

in  1879. F.  Codera  :  Contributions 

to  the  biography  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
[dealing  with  Abu-'  Ali  Essadafi  and  his 

disciples] F.  Fita  :  Inscription  on 

sarcophagi  [dating  from  1150]  lately 
discovered   at    Leon F.    Danvila  : 


The  robbery  of  the  Juderla  at  Valencia 
[1391,  with  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  thirty-three 
documents] F.  Fernandez  y  Gon- 
zalez :  San  Vicente  Ferrer  and  the 
Juderla  at  Valencia. 

Revista  de  Ciencias  Histdricas ;  iv .  1-3. 
— F.  DE  BoFARULL  Y  Sans  :  Felipe   de 

Malla;  El  concilio  de  Constanza 

F.  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez  :  Abba-Mari 

ben  Moises  ben  Josef S.  Sanpere  y 

MiQUEL  :  El  afio  de  los  Catalanes 

The  same  :  Del  reino  Egitano  y  de  la 
lectura  de  las  leyendas  de  las  monedas 
Visigoticas. 

Revista  Contemporanea. — Ajyril  15 — S. 
JiMENEX :  Espediciones  coloniales  de 
Alemania  en  los  siglos  XVH  y  XVIII. 

Revista  de  Espana. — January  25— A.  de 
LOS  Eios  :  Episodios  historicos  de  la 
guerra  de  la  i7idep)endencia.  Feb- 
ruary  10 — D.  E.  Castelar  :  El  viaje 
del  Carlos  V  desde  Bruselas  d  Yuste. 
—25  &  March  25 — J.  Maldonado 
Macanaz  :  Espana  y  Francia  en  el  siglo 
XVIII. 


VII.  UNITED   STATES  OF  AlklEKICA 


Magazines  of  American  History  XV.  3-6. — 

ilfarc/i-i¥a?/— Papers  on  the  civil  war 
[1861-1863]  by  the  hon.  H.  King,  Gene- 
ral, W.  F.  Smith  [three  papers  on 
Shiloh]  G.  B.  Bacon,  W.  H.  Mills,  A.  E. 
Lee  [two  papers].  March— VLon.  J. 
W.  Johnston  :  Our  attempts  to  colonise  : 
review  of  the  relations  between  th<e 
United  States  and  some  West  Indian  is- 
lands in  recent  years] A.  Harvey  : 

Champlain's      American     experiences 

[1613]. April— W.    Griffin:    The 

consolidation     of  '  Canada. A.     W. 

Clason  :     The    convention    of    North 

Carolina      [1788]. May -B.      G. 

Mason  :  The  march  of  the  Spaniards 
across  Illinois  [1781]. 
Papers  on  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, i.  4-6.— Eight  rev.  C.  F. 
Eobertson,  bishop  of  Missouri :  The 
Louisiana  purchase  in  its  influence  upon 

the    American    system Lucy     M. 

Salmon:  History    of    the     appointing 


power  of  the  president. Herbert  B. 

Adams  :  Eeport  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  at 
Saratoga  [September  8-10,  1885]. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  i.  1. — March 
— J.  W.  Burgess  :  The  American  com- 
monwealth  [discussion  of  constitutional 
questions] D.  de  Leon  :  TJie  Con- 
ference at  Berlin  on  the  West  African 
question  [with  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  European  dealings  with  the 
west  coast  of  Africa]. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  4th 
series,    ii-v. — W.    E.    Foster  :    Toivn 

Govei'nment  in   Rhode    Island. E. 

Channing  :  The  Narragansett  planters. 

W.    P.    HoLCOMB :     Pennsylvania 

boroughs. J.  F.  Jameson  :  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  political  history  of  the 
States. 
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Euboia  before  the  Lelantine   War 

AHISTOEY  of  Greece  is  necessarily  a  history  of  Athens,  Lake- 
daimon,  and  Thebes,  with  an  occasional  chapter  on  Argos, 
Korinthos,  Delphoi,  or  Miletos.  The  less  important  countries  and 
cities,  such  as  Elis,  Lesbos,  Euboia,  or  Hermione,  appear  only 
occasionally,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  implicated  in  the  histories 
of  the  principal  states.  Yet  it  is  instructive  to  put  together  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  any  of  these  minor  states,  and  place  oneself  at 
their  point  of  view  as  well  as  at  that  of  Athens  or  Sparta ;  and  some 
volumes  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  detailed  historical  accounts 
of  all  the  cities  of  Greece  of  any  importance. 

Special  histories  of  Kypros  have  been  written,  starting  from  the 
earliest  known  fact,  the  invasion  of  Thotmes,  and  ending  with  its 
conditional  annexation  to  the  English  empire  in  1878.  But  no 
continuous  history  has  been  written  of  the  island  of  Euboia,  though 
the  sort  of  interest  attaching  to  its  history  is  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  that  attaching  to  the  history  of  Kypros,  an  interest  not 
due  to  the  fortunes  of  brave  or  intelligent  inhabitants,  nor  to  the 
internal  nature  of  the  islands,  but  to  their  geographical  positions. 
Euboia  has  indeed  always  received  its  guerdon  of  laudations  for 
its  own  physical  excellences.  *  Goodly '  {a^aQbv)  is  the  traditional 
epithet  of  the  fertile  Lelantine  plain.  Aristagoras  represented 
Euboia  to  Artaphernes  as  an  island  large  and  fortunate  (^isr^aXr]  koL 
svSalficov),  and  compared  it  to  Kypros.  When  Villehardouin  and 
the  crusaders  put  in  at  Chalkis  (Nigrepont)  on  their  voyage  from 
Zara  to  Constantinople,  the  impression  they  received  was  that 
Euboia  (Nigre)  was  *  une  mult  bone  ysle.'  Kritobulos,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Mahomet's  overthrow  of  the  eastern  empire,  notes  the 
strange  tides  of  the  Euripos  :  ttjv  ts  aXXrjv  rrjs  vrjaov  Osacv  rs  koL 
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KaTCLCTTao-LV  Koi  Sr)  KoX  apsrrjv  koI  ws  olxstovrat  rfj  %e/30"ft)  Sta  tov 
crTSVordrov  iropOfjLOv  fiaXXov  Ss  a)9  scttl  'Kspaovrjaos,  k.t.X,  (iii.  8.)  To 
the  modern  traveller  its  scenery  is  inviting ;  as  Baedeker  says  :  '  der 
Besuch  von  Euboa  ist  hauptsachlich  in  landschaftlicher  Hinsicht 
lohnend.'  Euboia  has  also  its  romances — the  strange  tides  of  the 
Euripos,  which  became  proverbially  applied  to  a  man  unstable  as 
water,  the  legends  of  the  wrecker  Nauplios,  the  idyllic  tale  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  the  romantic  history  of  the  adventurous  Licario,  the 
knight  of  Karystos.  But  it  is  not  its  internal  qualities,  its  fertile 
plains,  its  wine  (famous  at  the  present  day),  or  its  mines,  long  since 
exhausted  but  in  very  early  times  important,  that  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  determine  its  role  in  history,  but  its  geographical 
position  {6 sacs).  One  of  the  difficult  philosophical  questions  that  an 
historian  encounters,  and  must  at  least  to  some  extent  decide,  is 
how  much  should  be  attributed  to  the  mere  physical  circumstances 
of  a  people — how  far  geography  or  climate  influences  the  history  of 
a  country's  inhabitants.  There  are  some  lands  of  such  a  peculiar 
situation,  that  though  we  mentally  alter  the  circumstances  and  en- 
vironment in  which  their  history  began,  we  are  still  obliged  to  ima- 
gine that  in  spite  of  such  alterations  the  general  complexion  of 
their  history  would  have  been  much  the  same ;  and  the  island  of 
Euboia  has  such  a  peculiar  situation.  It  is  the  threshold  of  north- 
ern Greece,  and  consequently,  however  we  suppose  Greek  history 
altered,  must  have  played  the  same  sort  of  role  as  it  actually  has 
played.  Had  it  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ^gean  it  could 
have  had  a  more  independent  history,  and  on  the  other  hand  were 
it  not  separated  from  the  mainland  its  history  would  have  been  in- 
volved more  intimately  in  that  of  Boiotia  and  that  of  Attika :  it 
would  have  been  no  longer  a  threshold.  Lying  as  it  does  stretched 
along  the  mainland  {Trapa^s^Xij/jLsvr}  rfj  7]7Tsipw)  and  yet  not  part 
of  it,  it  has  generally  been  of  more  interest  and  importance  to  its 
neighbours  than  to  itself,  and  especially  to  foreign  powers.  This 
peculiar  suitability  to  be  a  opfjurirripLov  is  the  great  key  to  the  role 
which  the  island  has  played,  especially  in  ancient  times.  An  in- 
stance appears  even  in  legend.  In  the  earliest  ages  Euboia  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  mythical  Aigaion  as  a  op/jirjTTJpiov  to 
reduce  the  Kyklades  and  establish  a  thalattokraty.  In  later  times 
Negroponte  was  the  chief  outpost  of  the  republic  of  St.  Mark  in  the 
Archipelago,  its  chief  opfjLrjrrjpLov  there  against  the  Turks. 

The  comic  poet  Alexios,  in  enumerating  the  seven  most  consider- 
able islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  names  Euboia  fifth  :  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Kerkyra,  Crete, '  narrow  Euboia,'  Kypros,  and  Lesbos.  And  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  fortunes  of  Euboia  with  the  fortunes 
of  any  of  the  other  six  to  see  how  its  situation  affected  the  mode 
of  its  implication  in  Mediterranean  history.  When  Crete  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  under  Abu  Hafs  in 
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826  A.D.  they  occupied  it  permanently  for  its  own  sake  until  it  was 
recovered  for  the  empire  by  Nikephoros  Phokas  in  961  a.d.  But 
Euboia  in  the  hands  of  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  was  for  the  Lombards  as  much  a  op/jbrjTTJpcov 
for  piratical  expeditions  as  a  valuable  possession,  and  for  the  Vene- 
tians its  attractions  were  the  impregnable  fort  of  Chalkis  and  its 
excellent  situation  as  an  emporium. 

Though  Euboia  has  some  fertile  plains  like  that  of  Lelantos,  its 
general  character  is  somewhat  inhospitable,  mountainous,  and  wild, 
like  Arkadia.  It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to 
three  groups  of  mountains :  Mount  Telethrios  in  the  north,  Mount 
Dirphys  in  the  centre,  Mount  Ocha  in  the  south.  And  the  chief 
cities  in  each  of  these  divisions  have  always  preserved  their  im- 
portance. From  the  Homeric  catalogue  down  to  modern  times 
Oreos  or  Histiaia  in  the  north,  Chalkis  on  the  Euripos,  and  Karystos 
under  Mount  Ocha,  have  remained  capital  towns,  varying  in  im- 
portance according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Eretria, 
indeed,  has  decayed,  and  Styra  ^  has  disappeared,  overshadowed 
respectively  by  Chalkis  and  Karystos.  This  natural  tripartition 
marked  out  by  the  mountains  does  not  appear  quite  so  clearly  in 
ancient  times  as  in  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  at  the  Frankish 
partition  of  the  empire.  But  even  in  the  traces  of  the  earliest  races 
that  we  know  to  have  settled  in  the  island  we  can  see  this  natural 
division,  for  we  find  Ellopians  in  the  north,  Abantes  in  the  centre, 
Dryopes  in  the  south,  a  different  people  in  each  part.  In  the 
tribute  lists  of  the  Delian  confederacy  in  the  fifth  century  e.g. 
nine  Euboian  states  are  enumerated.  But  four  of  these  were  so 
insignificant  that  they  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  history,  and  of 
the  other  five  (Histiaia,  Chalkis,  Eretria,  Styra,  and  Karystos) 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  really  twins,  though  they  had  many  and 
some  memorable  disputes,  and  represented  the  central  power  of  the 
island ;  while  Styra  was  overshadowed  by  Karystos,  and  after  the 
Persian  war  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town  of  much  con- 
sequence. 

Thus  the  division  of  the  island  by  Bonifacio  of  Montferrat  (1205) 
into  the  three  feudal  provinces  held  by  the  Lombard  terzieri  was  a 
natural  division.  The  Lelantine  plain  is  part  of  a  fertile  district, 
between  Mount  Dirphys  and  the  strait,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  naturally  invites  a  settlement.  This,  because  it  is  so  close  to 
the  mainland  and  is  also  most  central,  commanding  direct  com- 
munication both  northwards  to  Makedonia  and  southwards  to  the 
Kyklades  and  coast  of  the  Peloponnesos,  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  island.     Not  far  to  the  north  of  Chalkis  mountains  stretch 

*  Styra  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  (322  b.c.)  ;  Strabo,  x.  446,  Kareffrpdcpv 
5e  T^  "^Tvpa,  K.T.X.,  but  still  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  second  century  a.d.  at  least 
(cf.  Pausanias,  iv.  34). 
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down  to  the  coast  and  prevent  the  continuation  of  a  coast  road, 
from  which  point  as  far  as  Cape  Kenaion  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  island  the  shore  is  mountainous  and  inhospitable,  admitting 
but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns,  Aigai,  Orobiai,  and  Aidepsos.  Close 
to  Kenaion  was  the  once  important  Dion — Atou  r'  alirv  irrdXUOpov. 
As  the  northern  part  of  the  island  is  separated  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  Lelantine  territory,  the  southern  part  is  cut  off  by  the 
crescent  chain  of  Dirphys,  which,  overlooking  the  Lelantine  plain, 
extends  at  first  to  the  south-east  and  then,  after  a  gradual  turn,  to 
the  south.  The  east  coast  of  Euboia  below  Kerinthos  is  unsuitable 
for  a  prosperous  city  ;  ^  and  though  Kyme  has  a  large  wine  exporta- 
tion now,  and  is  supposed  by  some  (without  sufficient  grounds,  as 
I  hope  to  show)  to  have  been  a  city  of  consequence  in  very  early 
ages,  history  is  oblivious  of  the  place.  In  one  way  Styra  belonged 
more  to  central  than  to  southern  Euboia,  for  it  is  walled  off  by 
Mount  Ocha  from  Karystos  and  Geraistos.  And  this  natural  cir- 
cumstance operated  on  Styra,  for  the  Styrians  had  more  intercourse 
with  Eretria — to  which,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  subject — than 
with  Karystos ;  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though  it  is 
well  attested  that  the  Styrians  were  Dryopes  like  the  Karystians, 
Thukydides,  having  taken  special  care  to  mention  that  the  Karystians 
w^ere  Dryopes,  enumerates  the  Styrians  among  lonians,  a  mistake 
which  we  can  best  explain  ^  by  supposing  the  Styrians  to  have 
become  Ionian  in  their  manners  by  intercourse  with  Eretria. 

We  may  consider  the  situation  of  Euboia  in  three  relations  * 
(1)  as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  in  close  connexion  with  northern 
Greece  and  the  Kyklades;  (2)  as  an  important  station  in  the 
thoroughfare  between  Greece  proper  and  the  north  or  east  of  the 
iEgean  ;  (3)  as  the  threshold  of  Greece,  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  operations  for  northern  and  eastern  foreign  powers. 

(1)  A  scholion  on  Homer  describes  Euboia  as  *  an  island  lying 
along  Attika,  Boiotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris.'  When  we  add,  with 
Strabo,  that  its  north-western  point  reaches  to  the  Malian  gulf  and 
Thessaly,  the  description  is  complete.  The  strait  at  Chalkis  is 
sufficiently  narrow  to  admit  of  a  bridge,  and  the  island  is  so  close 
to  the  mainland  that  ancient  writers  conjectured  that  it  had  ori- 
ginally formed  part  of  it  and  been  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake. 
For  Euboia  was  especially  subject  to  earthquakes  {sixtskttos),  and 
this  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  no  great  centre  of  Apollo -worship 
was  formed  in  Euboia  as  in  Delos  or  at  Delphoi.  The  Pythian 
Hymn  describes  how  Apollo  stood  on  the  Lelantine  plain,  but  it  did 

^  Atalantos  near  Pyli  is,  according  to  Ulrichs,  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  east 
coast. 

2  Thukyd.  vii.  57.  Another  possible  explanation  has  occurred  to  me ;  namely — 
intercourse  of  Styra  with  the  avTiiropO/xos  Attika.  But  as  this  might  apply  to  Karystos 
also,  it  must  be  rejected.  Compare  Pausan.  iv.  34,  ol  jxh  :$Tvp€7s  KaXiiaBai  Apvoxes 
inrep(ppovov(rt. 
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not  please  him  to  build  his  temple  there.  The  central  and  most 
important  part  of  the  island,  opposite  to  Attika  and  Boiotia,  was 
always  in  more  or  less  close  relation  with  these  countries,  and  was 
often  exposed  to  their  rival  influences.  Eretria  was  directly  opposite 
Oropia,  a  tract  of  territory  which,  like  Thyreatis  or  Elsass,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  borderland  between  two  powers  and  was  ever 
the  subject  of  rival  claims.  The  relations  between  Eretria  and  Oropos 
we  may  presume  to  have  been  always  close,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
intrigues  of  411  B.C. ;  and  we  may  notice  that  Menedemos,  the 
Eretrian  philosopher,  had  an  Oropian  wife.  But  Chalkis  was  the 
more  important  place,  important  to  Athens  for  operations  in  Boiotia, 
or  to  Thebes  for  operations  against  Athens.  The  connexion  sub- 
sisting betw^een  Attika  and  the  coast  of  Euboia  from  the  Euripos 
to  the  southern  points  of  the  island  is  shown  by  the  legend  that 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  founded  by  Athens,  by  the  worship  of 
Artemis  at  Brauron  and  Amarus,  by  the  Athenian  deme,  Eretria. 
There  is  at  the  present  day  a  market  boat  between  Karystos  and 
Laurion,  and  there  has  always  been  a  ferry  from  Porthmos  (Ali- 
veriu  Skala)  to  Laurion.  Euboia  was  constantly  an  asylum  for 
Athenian  men  and  things,  both  in  legend  and  history.  Alkon,  the 
son  of  Erechtheus,  fled  to  Chalkis ;  the  children  of  Theseus  were 
sent  to  Elephenor,  king  of  Euboia.  Peisistratos,  compelled  to 
leave  Athens,  sought  refuge  in  Eretria,  and  matured  new  designs 
there ;  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  cattle  in  Attika  were  sent  to 
Euboia,  when  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  moved  into  the 
city. 

Physically  the  Kyklades  belong  to  Attika  and  Euboia,  as 
physically  Attika  and  Euboia  belong  to  Boiotia  and  Thessaly.  The 
chain  to  which  Mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion  belong  is  continued  in 
Euboia,  Andros,  and  Tenos,  just  as  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta  is 
continued  in  Boiotia,  Attika,  and  the  western  Kyklades.  Thus, 
between  the  eastern  Kyklades  and  Euboia  there  is  a  natural  tie, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  time  of  Eretria's  power  Andros 
and  Tenos  belonged  to  her  dominion.  An  old  story  relates  that 
Briareos,  who  was  known  to  mortals  as  Aigaion,  commanded  a  naval 
power  and  used  Euboia  as  a  opfjLTjrriptov  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Kyklades.  This  tale  is  probably  connected  with  the  occupation  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  by  the  Dryopes. 

(2)  Vessels  passing  from  Greece  to  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  sailed  via  Euboia.  We  find  the  Greek  fleet  under  Agamem- 
non anchored  at  Aulis,  opposite  to  Chalkis,  on  their  way  to  Ilion, 
and  though  there  is  no  historical  basis  for  this,  the  story  is 
characteristic.  The  ships  of  the  heroes  returning  from  Troy  passed 
Cape  Kaphereus,  where  the  wrecker  Nauplios  hoisted  the  deadly 
signals,  and  put  in  at  Geraistos.  The  messenger  who  brings  to 
Mitylene  the   news   of   the  Athenian   designs   (428  b.c.)   crosses 
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from  Athens  to  Euboia,  and  at  Geraistos  procures  a  ship  bound 
for  Lesbos.  We  find  Philip  of  Macedon  capturing  Athenian  ships 
at  Geraistos.  In  the  course  of  signal  fires  from  Troy  to  Argos, 
which  Aischylos  describes  in  the  *  Agamemnon,'  Mount  Makistos 
in  the  north  of  Euboia  and  the  Euripos  are  stages.  In  the 
negotiations  of  Athens  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  embassies 
used  to  proceed  to  and  from  Pella  by  Oreos.  These  are  some  of 
the  cases  which  illustrate  the  importance  of  Euboia  as  a  thorough- 
fare in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mgesna  Sea. 

(3)  Thermopylai  and  the  Euripos  were  the  keys  to  northern 
Greece,  just  as  the  isthmus  was  the  key  to  Peloponnesos.  Ernst 
Curtius  has  called  the  Euripos  the  *  See-Thermopylen  Griechen- 
lands  ; '  and  therefore  Euboia  was  a  favourable  position  to  occupy 
in  order  to  carry  on  operations  against  the  countries  of  northern 
Hellas.  The  importance  of  Euboia  as  a  opfirjrypcov  appears  in  the 
Persian  war,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  war  with  Philip,  in 
the  Macedonian  and  Antiochian  wars  of  the  second  century  b.c, 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  a.d.,  when 
it  was  a  Venetian  outpost  and  a  basis  of  operations  for  Lombard 
pirates.  We  may  compare  Euboia  with  Kypros,  for  both  islands 
were  thresholds,  Euboia  of  Greece,  Kypros  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
But  Kypros  seems  to  have  had  more  resources  of  its  own,  especially 
in  copper  mines  and  in  wood  for  shipbuilding,  whereas  the  mines 
of  Euboia  were  at  an  early  period  exhausted  ;  and  Kypros  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mainland.  Hence  the  historical 
importance  of  Kypros  is  not  merely  that  of  a  basis  of  operations ; 
it  had  more  than  Euboia  an  independent  and  connected  history. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  continuous  conflict  between  Hellenism  and 
orientalism,  not  of  passing  struggles  between  chance  comers. 

It  may  be  said  that  actual  Greek  history  begins  with  the 
Lelantine  war.  But  in  the  more  obscure  past  there  are  two  series 
of  facts  which  stand  out  from  the  obscurity  and  can  claim  a 
general  certainty :  (1)  the  passage  of  Ionian  colonisers  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Hellas,  a  fact  which  E.  Curtius  first 
placed  in  a  clear  light ;  (2)  the  Dorian  invasion  and  the  consequent 
return  of  many  peoples  to  seek  a  habitation  again  on  the  shores  of 
Asia,  two  events  which  we  connect  under  one  head,  as  they  are  cause 
and  effect.  So  in  examining  the  legendary  records  of  a  Greek 
state,  the  first  step  is  to  see  if  they  stand  in  any  relation  to  either 
of  these  facts. 

The  earliest '  inhabitants  of  Euboia  of  whom  we  read  are : 
(1)  Kouretes,  (2)  Phlegyai,  (3)  Aiolians.    The  first  two  names  invite 

*  On  this  subject  I  have  had  beside  me  C.  Bursian's  '  Qu£estionum  Euboicarum 
capita  selecta,'  to  which  I  am  under  considerable  obligations,  though  I  do  not  share 
the  distinguished  geographer's  security  in  threading  the  mazes  of  early  legend. 
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scepticism,  and  as  to  the  third  our  record  is  meagre.     Nevertheless 
we  may  spend  a  few  words  on  each. 

(1)  The  Kouretes  appear  to  have  held  at  some  remote  time  the 
territory  of  Chalkis,  whence  they  were  driven,  probably  by  the 
Abantes,  to  Aitolia,  where  they  inhabited  another  Chalkis.  Their 
skill  in  mining  and  their  worship  of  nature  are  the  two  main  facts 
we  know  about  this  obscure  people,  who  are  chiefly  connected  with 
Crete.  Bursian  derives  the  Euboian  Kouretes  from  Phrygia,  but 
this  connexion  seems  to  rest  on  a  later  association  with  the  kindred 
Korybantes.  The  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Euboian  Kou- 
retes has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Homeric  scholion  (Phorbas). 

(2)  We  can  localise  the  dominion  of  the  Phlegyai  in  the 
northern  part  of  Euboia,  seeing  that  Phlegyai  dwelt  in  the 
Thessalian  Hestiaiotis  and  that  the  north  of  Euboia  received 
settlers  from  there,  whence  the  town  Histiaia.  [This  seems  the 
right  spelling  in  historical  times,  not  'Ecrr/am,  which  I  conjecture 
was  the  old  pre-Ionic  pronunciation,  afterwards  changed  to  'lo-riata 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Ionic  Ellopians;  cf.  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
sub  voce.]  In  the  '  Odyssey '  we  meet  with  the  legend  that  Ehadaman- 
thos  passed  to  Euboia  to  see  his  son  Tityos  (cf.  Strabo,  ix.  423),  the 
hero  of  the  Phlegyai.  We  may  add  that  Thracian  Phlegyai  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Minyai  of  Orchomenos. 

(3)  For  the  settlement  of  Aiolians  in  Euboia,  Plutarch  and  Strabo 
are  our  authority.  Traces  of  them  are  supposed  to  lurk  in  Kyme, 
a  town  on  the  east  coast  where  the  line  of  shore  changes  from  south- 
east to  south.  Some  historians,  among  whom  is  Ernst  Curtius, 
refer  to  this  Kyme  the  colonisation  of  Cumee  in  Italy,  and  also  the 
foundation  of  Kyme  in  Aiolis.  In  later  ages  the  inhabitants  of 
Cumse  derived  their  origin  from  Chalkis  and  Kyme  in  Aiolis,  when, 
according  to  this  theory,  Euboian  Kyme  had  been  reduced  to  in- 
significance (perhaps  by  Eretria  or  Chalkis).  The  foundation  of 
Cumse,  to  quote  the  words  of  E.  Curtius,  gehort  einer  Zeit  a7i,  da 
Kyme  an  der  Ostkilste  von  Euboia  noch  eine  hervorragende  Bedeutung 
unter  den  Inselstddten  hatte,  also  ungefdhr  wn  dieselbe  Zeit  in  ivelcher 
die  eubbischen  Auswanderungen  nach  Aeolis  erfolgten  und  audi  hiei- 
ein  Kyme  gegrilndet  wurde.'  ^  When  we  ask  what  authority  exists 
for  such  a  categorical  statement  as  this  (Bursian  makes  a  similar 
statement,  but  with  a  more  modest  videtur),  we  find  that  there  is 
absolutely  none.  That  there  was  such  a  place  as  Kyme  on  the  east 
coast  of  Euboia  we  have  two  testimonies  :  (1)  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium sidj  voce,  who  mentions  it  fifth  among  places  of  the  same  name 

'  Or.  Geschichte,  i.  424,  fifth  edition.  He  continues  :  '  Damals  muss  das  mutter- 
landische  Kyme  sich  erschopft  haben;  es  wurde  von  den  beiden  Euriposstadten 
allmahlich  ganz  verdunkelt  und  deshalb  gewohnte  man  sich  die  italische  Colonie  in 
der  Folgezeit  als  Tochterstadt  von  Chalkis  und  Eretria  anzusehen,  ohne  dass  ihr 
Name,  das  Zeugniss  des  urspriinglichen  Verhaltnisses,  jemals  verandert  worden 
ware.'     He  should  have  said,  das  einzige  Zeugniss. 
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and  says  nothing  more  than  iroXts  'Ev^olas ;  (2)  the  existence  of 
the  modern  Kumi,  a  town  of  3,600  inhabitants,  with  a  flourishing 
wine  trade.  This  single  passage  in  Stephanos  contains  the  only 
allusion  to  Kyme  in  all  our  extant  classical  literature.  Thus  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  slender  basis  for  Curtius'  assertion.  But 
let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  what  the  theory  involves. 
The  traditional  date  of  the  founding  of  Cumae  (before  1000  b,c.) 
has  been  exploded  by  Helbig.^  We  shall  return  to  this  point 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Euboian  colonisation,  but  must  note 
here  that  the  date  can  hardly  be  placed  before  the  eighth,  probably 
the  end  of  the  eighth,  century.  Now  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer 
(B  536  sqq.,  a  passage  quoted  below)  all  the  important  towns  of 
Euboia  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
cities  mentioned  here  are  also  mentioned  in  later  times,  and  that 
no  town  important  in  later  times  is  not  mentioned  here.  The  sup- 
posed metropolis  of  Aiolic  Kyme  and  Italian  Cumse  alone  is  missing. 
Thus  we  have  to  postulate  that  Kyme,  unlike  the  other  Euboian 
towns  which  enjoyed  permanence,  was  a  brilliant  flash  which  arose 
from  insignificance  after  the  age  corresponding  to  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  and  then  before  the  Lelantine  war  sank  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  it  came  forth,  leaving  two  traces  behind  it,  two  homo- 
nymous daughters.  That  this  is  impossible  no  one  will  say  ;  it  is 
quite  possible.  But  it  is  a  postulate  which  a  judicious  historian  is 
hardly  at  liberty  to  put  forward  except  as  a  mere  guess,  resting  on 
the  slenderest  basis. 

To  return  to  the  Aiolians.  "We  cannot  say  what  parts  of  the 
island  they  occupied.  That  they  may  have  inhabited  Karystos  is 
perhaps  indicated,  as  Bursian  suggests,  by  the  name  of  an  adjoining 
hill  Achaia,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  another  town  Karystos  in 
the  Peloponnesos,  that  is  if  we  join  him  in  connecting  these  Aiolians 
with  Argive  Achaians ;  but  this  ground  is  deceitful.  Kanai  in 
Aiolis  was  a  colony  of  Dion,  the  town  on  Cape  Kenaion,  and  we 
may  recollect  that  Kanaion  would  be  the  Aiolic  form  of  Kenaion. 
We  know  that  Makris  was  a  name  of  Euboia.  The  accent  of  the 
word,  MciKpts,  suggests  to  me  the  conjecture  that  perhaps  these 
Aiolian  settlers,  if  they  are  not  a  myth,  gave  it  this  name ;  but 
Dondorff  considers  the  word  Phoenician. 

Successors  to  the  Phlegyai,  Kouretes,  and  Aiolians  appear,  a  new 
set  of  peoples  not  much  less  obscure.  Ellopians  succeed  the 
Phlegyai  in  the  north  of  the  island,  Abantes  occupy  the  centre,  and 
Dryopes  the  southern  districts  of  Styra  and  Karystos. 

(1)  Ellopians  were  lonians,  or,  as  the  myth  expresses  it,  Ellops 
was  the  son  of  Ion.  Their  dominion  in  Euboia  included  Histiaia  and 
the  Histiaian  plain,^  Kerinthos,  Aidepsos,  and  Orobiai,  and  they 

^  Das  Honierische  Epos,  pp.  321  sqq. 

^   Strabo,  x.  445,  r^v  iredidSa,  al.  tV  UepidSa. 
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founded  a  city,  Ellopia,  under  Mount  Telethrios.  Whether  we  are 
to  connect  the  name  E  Hopes  with  the  Selloi  of  Dodona,  or,  as  I 
would  suggest,  compare  it  with  sWottss  (*  fish  '),  and  suppose  it  to 
express  the  maritime  habits  of  these  lonians,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.^ 

(2)  In  a  matter  where  we  can  only  seek  probability  and  have 
to  put  together  scattered  indications,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bursian's 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  Euboian  Abantes  is  in  its 
general  outline  probable.  It  may  be  stated  briefly.  There  was  an 
early  migration  of  lonians  and  Karians  of  Aba  (a  Karian  city,  cf. 
Stephanos  suh  voce)  to  west  Greece,  where  they  first  settled  in  Argos, 
and  afterwards  in  Euboia.  There  are  three  separate  points  in- 
volved, (a)  connexion  of  the  Abantes  with  Karia,  (b)  connexion  of 
Karia  with  Argos,  (c)  connexion  of  Argos  with  Euboia. 

(a)  Herodotos  (i.  146)  informs  us  that  many  of  the  cities  in 
Asia  Minor  were  Abantid  in  population.  This  leads  us  to  seek  the 
origin  of  the  Euboian  Abantes  in  Asia  Minor.  Ion  of  Chios, 
quoted  by  Pausanias,  records  that  in  the  reign  of  Oinopion  Karians 
and  Abantes  from  Euboia  invaded  the  island,  a  record  which 
Bursian  considers  comprehensible  only  as  referring  to  Asiatic 
Abantes.  (Note,  however,  the  additional  detail,  not  mentioned  by 
Bursian,  that  Oinopion  was  succeeded  by  Amphiklos  of  Histiaia.) 
The  city  Aba  in  Karia  suggests  the  Karian  origin  of  the  Abantes, 
and  the  worship  of  Artemis  at  Amarus  in  Euboia  points  to  Karia. 
Thus  is  explained  too  Skymnos'  description  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  [jLL<ydhas  g-woUovs  A5Xe7<2S'  =  Karians. 

{h)  Hypermnestra,  the  wife  of  Lynkeus,  father  of  Abas,  was 
the  daughter  of  Danaos  the  Egyptian,  a  story  which  points  to  the 
foreign  origin  of  Argive  Abantes.  That  they  were  Karians  is  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition  that  Kar,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Megara 
was  ascribed,  was  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  the  most  ancient  Argive 
king,  and  by  the  record  that  Hermione  and  Epidauros  were 
occupied  by  Karians.  The  tradition  of  Kar  also  indicates  the 
natural  course  which  the  Karian  and  Ionian  settlers  would  take. 
When  they  had  landed  at  Argos  and  subdued  Argolis,  a  portion  of 
them  would  proceed  northwards,  and  crossing  the  isthmus  leave 
a  settlement  at  Megara;  they  would  finally  reach  the  shores  of 
Euripos  and  take  possession  of  central  Euboia.  "OttlOsv  ko[jl6covtss 
is  an  epithet  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Abantes,  who  seem  to  have 
learned  the  practice  from  their  Ionian  fellow- wanderers. 

(c)  Euboia  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  close  to  Mykenai  in 
Argolis.  The  myth  of  the  Argive  lo  (the  moon  goddess)  was  at 
home  in  Euboia,  and  a  cave  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island 
where   she  was  said  to  have  brought   forth  Epaphos  was  called 

'  Strabo's  words,  St^  rovs  'E\\o7rie7s  opeiovs  ehai,  as  an  explanation  of  Oreos  cannot 
receive  any  weight  as  a  testimony  to  EUopian  habits. 
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^009  avXrj.^  One  legend  makes  Abas,  an  Argive,  the  son  of  Lynkeus. 
All  this  points  to  a  connexion  between  Euboia  and  Argos,  which  is 
explained  if  we  suppose  that  Abantes  and  lonians  came  from  Argos 
to  Euboia,  and  brought  the  Ionian  legends  with  them. 

(3)  There  was  also  another  connexion  between  Euboia  and 
Argohs  through  the  Dryopes,  and  they  too  seem  to  have  come  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  ancients  believed  that  their  earliest  habitation 
was  in  south  Thessaly,  and  that  thence,  driven  by  Herakles,  they 
settled,  some  in  southern  Euboia  at  Karystos  and  Styra,  others  at 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis,  others  in  Kypros.  But  another 
legend  connects  the  Dryopes  with  Arkadia  and  Apollo,  according  to 
which  Dryops  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Dia,  daughter  of  Lykaon. 
The  name  Lykaon — Ionic  in  form — points  to  Lykia,  the  home  of 
the  cult  of  Apollo ;  and  some  names  in  Arkadia  and  the  south- 
western Peloponnesos  bring  Lykia  to  mind;  for  example,  Mount 
Lykaios,  the  towns  Lykaia  and  Lykosoura.  The  Dryopes  were  a 
maritime  race,  and  the  giant  Aigaion  (sometimes  identified  with 
Briar eos)  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  ^Egean  sea,  and 
also  to  Karystos,^  which  bore  the  name  Aigaia.  And  the  names  of 
the  wrecker  Nauplios,  the  hero  of  the  Dryopes,  and  his  sons 
Oiax  and  Nausimedon,  testify  that  they  were  a  seafaring  nation. 
Nauplios  suggests  that  Nauplia  in  Argos  was  a  settlement  of 
the  Dryopes,  who  are  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Lykian 
Kyklopes  who  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns.  This  conjecture  of  Bursian 
is  supported  by  his  comparison  of  the  Kyklopian  buildings  in 
Argolis  with  the  ancient  monuments  in  Euboia,^  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Dryopes.  Both  modes  of 
building  have  the  following  points  in  common;  the  stones  em- 
ployed are  cut  without  rule  and  are  not  smoothed,  the  interstices 
between  the  large  stones  are  filled  up  with  small  stones,  and  the 
roof  of  the  building  is  formed  by  stones  projecting  inwards  from 
the  walls  and  gradually  meeting.  In  one  respect  they  differ.  In 
the  Kyklopian  buildings  the  stones  are  often  of  immense  size,  and 
never  approach  rectangular  form,  as  many  of  the  stones  in  the 
Euboian  walls  do ;  but  this  difference  is  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  stone  employed,  the  stone  near  Argos  being  very  hard  and 
difficult  to  cut,  whereas  the  Euboian  stone  is  fissile. 

^  Strabo,  x.  445. 

2  As  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  arguments  based  on  names  Karystos  might 
be  quoted ;  for  its  namesake  in  the  Peloponnesos  might  be  used  either  to  prove  old 
Aiolian  settlers  in  south  Euboia  or  to  connect  the  Peloponnesos  with  the  Dryopes.  It 
is  the  fallacy  of  plurality  of  causes. 

'  The  oldest  Greek  hypaithral  temple  we  know  is  that  on  Mount  Ocha  (near  the 
church  of  St.  Elias),  which  is  called  by  the  peasants  Spiti  tu  Draku.  Ulrichs  supposes 
it  to  have  been  a  temple  of  "Upr]  re\eia.  As  to  the  ascription  of  these  buildings  to  the 
Dryopes  there  is  still  room  for  doubt.  It  is  remarkable  (as  Professor  Mahaffy  and 
others  have  observed)  that  we  do  not  find  remains  of  temples  at  the  excavated  sites  in 
Argolis. 
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We  may  suppose,  finally,  that  the  Dryopes  originally  came 
from  Lykia,  and  are  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Kyklopes, 
that  some  of  them  settled  in  Thessaly  on  the  Malian  gulf,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion  migrated  to  Euboia  and  Argolis, 
whilst  others  passed  directly  from  Asia  to  the  Peloponnesos. 

If  the  ancient  populations  of  Euboia  are  obscure,  their  chrono- 
logy is  obscurer,  and  to  indulge  in  conjectures  about  it  is  futile 
until  some  definite  conclusion  has  been  established  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  We  can,  however,  bring  these  early  settle- 
ments in  Euboia  (assuming  the  outline  here  given  to  be  correct) 
into  relation  with  those  two  series  of  facts  already  mentioned  as 
standing  out  from  the  surrounding  darkness. 

(1)  The  migration  of  the  Abantes  and  lonians  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Argolis  and  Euboia  is  part  of  the  Ionic  colonisation  of 
Hellas. 

(2)  The  occupation  of  northern  Euboia  by  the  Ellopians 
must  be  connected  with  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Thessaly  which 
displaced  the  old  inhabitants  ;  and  similarly 

(3)  The  occupation  of  south  Euboia  by  the  Dryopes  must  be 
connected  with  the  same  event. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  Homer. 
Two  general  facts  appear :  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  catalogue  and  of  the  *  Odyssey  '  the  whole  island  bore  the  name 
Euboia  (which  was  originally  confined  to  part  of  it),  and  that  the 
Abantes  were  predominant  in  the  island,  exercising  a  sort  of 
hegemony  over  the  cities  of  the  north  and  south  as  well  as  over 
those  of  their  own  territory,  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  Elephenor,  the 
ruler  of  the  Abantes,  appears  as  a  sort  of  Bretwalda  (dux)  in 
Euboia,  It  will  be  advisable  to  quote  the  whole  passage  in  the 
catalogue,  as  it  is  important  to  note  the  list  of  cities. 

01  3'  Ev/3oiav  e'xov  jiivia  TrveiovTeg  "A(3avTeg 
XoXki^u  r'  ^Iperpiav  re  TroXvffTa^vkov  6'  'lariaiav 
Krjptvdov  r'  ecpaXoy  Aiov  r'  alTrv  TTToXUdpov, 
o'l  re  KapvtTTOv  e^^^op  ^3'  ot  Srv/oa  vaLeTaearcop' 
Twp  av0'  ijyejiopEV^  'E\e^i']Ptop  o^og  "Aprjog 
Xn\Kio^oPTia^r]g  fieyaS vfjiidp  ap-)(^bg  ^Aj^aPTiOP. 
T^  5'  aix'"Aj3aPTeg  ettopto  Oool  oirtdep  KO/jiocopreg 
aixfJir]Tal  fxefxawreg  opeKr^aip  fieXirjarip 
dojpriKag  pf}leip  h]'nt)P  dpcpl  arrjdecrffip' 
r(j5  3'  a/ua  recraapaKOPra  fxiXaipaL  pfjeg  ettopto. 

B  536  sqq. 

(Of  these  cities,  Kerinthos^  lost  its  importance  in  the  Lelantine 
war.)  The  Abantes  are  closely  connected  by  old  legends  with 
Chalkis.     Abas  was  said  to  be  son  of  Chalkon  and  Arethousa  (a 

•  It  is  favourably  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  for  its  wheat  {H.  P.  8.  11). 
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fountain  near  Chalkis,  said  to  mean  *  spring  '),  and  the  son  of  Abas 
was  Chalkodon,  after  whom  Euboia  was  called  Chalkodontis. 
Chalkis  ^  (also  called  Stumphelos)  was  derived  from  an  eponymous 
heroine,  the  daughter  of  Asopos  and  Metope.  According  to  one 
legend,  both  Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  founded  before  the  Trojan 
war  by  Athenians  under  Aiklos  and  Kothos,  sons  of  Ion  and 
brothers  of  Ellops.  In  this  story  we  can  see  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  intercourse  in  early  times  between  Attika  and 
Euboia.  Eretria  ^  was  closely  connected  with  Chalkis  by  the 
common  worship  of  Artemis,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  always  remained  separate  states  and  were  never  synoikised. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  show  (what  is  a  priori  probable)  that 
from  the  earliest  times  the  Lelantine  plain  was  a  plain  of  discord 
between  them.  They  both  excelled  in  maritime  enterprise,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Chalkis  was  in  the  earliest  ages  a  rendez- 
vous of  Phoenician  merchants,  for  the  Kyklades  conducted  to  the 
Euripos,  as  they  conducted  to  Korinthos.  Chalkis  and  Eretria 
must  have  been  two  of  the  most  important  seaports  occupied  by 
the  eastern  Greeks.  Ernst  Curtius  calls  these  maritime  settlers 
Pelasgian  lonians,  and  makes  them  the  crepuscular  transition 
from  Pelasgian  darkness  to  Hellenic  light.  But  the  name  '  Pelas- 
gian '  is  dangerous ;  as  the  old  oracle  said,  to  UsXaayiKov  apjbv 
dfisivov. 

The  Abantes,  who  ruled  under  Mount  Dirphys  {Acpipvv  'A^avrlSa), 
were  a  martial  people,  as  Homer  and  Archilochos  ^  testify.  There 
are  two  stories  which  illustrate  their  power,  and  show  the  relations 
existing  between  Euboia  and  Boiotia.  It  is  related  that  Chalkodon 
(son  of  Abas)  was  killed  by  Amphitruon  in  a  battle  against  the 
Thebans,  and  that  the  Thebans  were  thereby  delivered  from  paying 
tribute  to  the  Euboians.  And  in  the  '  Herakles  Mainomenos  '  we 
find  Lykos,  tyrant  of  Thebes,  a  Euboian,  not  a  Theban  (KaSfMetos 
ovK  cl)v  aXX  air   ^v^oias  /jLo\(t)v) ."^ 

Erom  the  time  of  the  catalogue  in  the  '  Iliad,'  whatever  time 
correspond  to  it,  down  to  the  seventh  century,  when  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  historical  Greece  and  the  politics  of  the  iEgean, 
historical  or  mythical  records  as  to  Euboia  are  almost  entirely 
wanting.  We  can  only  make  out  that  there  was  a  passage 
of  lonians  from  Attika  to  Euboia,  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis  espe- 

^  Modern  etymologers  are  divided  between  KoKxn  and  x«^«^^  as  the  origin  of 
XaXKis. 

2  Eretria  was  also  called  Melaneis  and  Arotria.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  name  in  the  surrounding  district,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  modern  Aletria  as 
inhabitants  call  the  place,  which  would  come  from  Arotria,  as  aXerpi,  '  a  plough,'  from 

&pOTpOV. 

^  Saifioves  fidxns,  Secnrdrai  Evfioias  SovpiK\vToi. 

*  The  destruction  of  Oichalia  (in  the  territory  of  Eretria)  by  Herakles  (Strabo,  x. 
448)  may  be  another  trace  of  hostile  relations  between  Euboia  and  Thebes. 
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cially.  Migrations  of  this  kind  were  natural  from  the  proximity 
of  the  island,  and  probably  underlie  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Theseus 
who  repaired  to  Elephenor.  But  in  the  main  I  would  propose  to 
connect  these  movements  with  the  synoikismos  of  Attika  attributed 
to  Kekrops,  which  must  have  caused  dissatisfaction  and  led  to 
emigrations  in  the  communities  that  were  before  independent.  At 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  the  mixture  of  this  new  element  must  have 
altered  the  political  and  social  relations,  and  must  have  furthered 
the  rise  of  their  naval  power,  and  stimulated  the  passion  for 
colonisation. 

We  have  several  indications  that  Euboia  was  one  of  the  chief 
passages  by  which  culture  reached  Greece,  as  was  natural,  for  it 
was  the  threshold  of  northern  Greece,  and  Delphoi  and  Thebai 
were  the  centres  of  the  earliest  culture.  Klearchos  of  Soloi  records 
the  legend  that  Leto  brought  her  two  children  from  Chalkis  in 
Euboia  to  Delphoi.  And  as  the  worship  of  Apollo  came  originally 
from  Lykia,  this  was  the  natural  route — by  the  Kyklades  to  Chal- 
kis, then  by  Boiotia  to  Delphoi.  In  the  Pythian  Hymn,  Apollo  on 
his  way  from  Mount  Olympos  stops  on  the  Lelantine  plain,  but 
does  not  deem  it  suitable  for  his  chief  shrine.  In  another  legend, 
Euboia  appears  as  the  place  of  passage  for  the  Hyperborean  rites 
of  Apollo  on  their  way  to  Delos  (cf.  Kallimachos'  Hymn  to  Delos). 
This  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Chalkis 
was  originally  closely  connected  with  that  at  Delos,  and  afterwards 
came  under  the  influence  of  Delphoi.  These  legends  go  to  explain 
the  epithet  *  sacred  '  which  is  applied  to  Euboia  in  the  *  Iliad '  (Trsprjv 
IspTjs  Ev^oLTjs) ;  and  as  Apollo  was  the  god  who  represented  culture, 
the  god  along  with  whose  worship  culture  was  also  diffused,  these 
legends  indicate  that  Euboia  contributed  to  it.  But  we  approach 
something  more  definite — for  our  purpose  at  least  sufficiently 
definite  if  otherwise  debatable — in  the  contest  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  at  Chalkis.  For  with  whatever  myths  this  is  surrounded, 
it  affords  us  at  least  two  facts — that  Chalkis  was  a  centre  of  culture 
in  early  times,  and  that  the  Hesiodic  school  was  predominant  under 
the  influence  of  Delphoi,  whose  teaching  it  represented.  It  was, 
like  Delos, ^  a  resort  of  both  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poets.  The 
story  connects  this  contest  with  the  obsequies  of  Amphidamas, 
*king  of  the  Euboians'  (that  is,  of  Chalkis),  who  died  in  a  Lelan- 
tine war — a  Lelantine  war,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  the 
great  Lelantine  war,  as  the  Lelantine  plain  was  a  continual  causa 
belli.  Ernst  Curtius  says  decidedly :  *  Die  Amphidamassage  gehort 
einer  friiheren  Kriegszeit  an.'  Chalkis  was  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Delphoi,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  had  close  relations, 
and  doubtless  the  Delphian  theocracy  fully  recognised  its  import- 
ance as  an  outpost  of  civilisation  and  culture.     Its  achievements 

»  See  HSsiod,  frag.  227. 
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in  colonisation  and  its  mercantile  industry,  its  deserts  in  spreading 
culture  to  the  west,  we  must  reserve  for  another  time,  but  we  may 
note  the  laudation  bestowed  by  the  oracle : 

'iinrov  OeaaaXiicoy  AaKehaijjLoiuav  re  yvvalKa 
avdpag  6'  ot  rrivovaiv  vSiop   leprJQ  'Apedovarjg 
(rovQ  XaXKL^ias  Xeyo)v  ujg  apicrrovQ).^ 

John  B.  Bury. 

'  Strabo,  x.  449.  Arethousa  has  been  identified  at  about  twenty  minutes  from 
Chalkis  on  the  road  to  Eretria,  close  to  the  sea  {ayxiaXa  u'Saro  ras  K\€ivas  'Apedovaas, 
Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  164).     Tame  eels  were  kept  in  it,  iyx^^^is  Upas  avBpwirois  x^^po^d^is. 
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The  Origines  of  the   University  of  Paris 


CfACERDOTIUM,  Imperium,  Stvdium,  are  brought  together  by 
^^  a  medieval  writer  ^  as  the  three  raysterious  potencies  or 
'  virtues '  by  whose  harmonious  co-operation  the  Hfe  and  health  of 
Christendom  must  be  sustained.  To  the  medieval  mind  the 
studium  did  not,  any  more  than  the  sacerdotium  or  the  imperium, 
represent  a  mere  abstraction.  As  the  secular  hierarchy  was 
crowned  by  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  as  the  sacerdotal  order 
throughout  Christendom  looked  for  its  head  and  centre  to  the  city 
of  the  seven  hills,  so  the  intellectual  life  of  medieval  Europe  found 
its  concrete  embodiment  in  an  intellectual  hierarchy,  no  less  dis- 
tinct and  definite  than  the  secular  or  the  spiritual,  whose  head  and 
centre  was  the  university  of  Paris.  To  the  university  of  Paris, 
whose  four  faculties  were  likened  by  medieval  imagination  to  the 
fourfold  river  of  Paradise,  could  be  traced  as  to  their  ultimate 
source  and  fountain-head  all  the  streams  of  knowledge  by  which 
the  whole  church  was  watered  and  fertilised.  In  the  university 
of  Paris — the  '  first  school  of  the  church ' — France  possessed  her 
equivalent  to  the  Italian  papacy  and  the  German  Csesarship  in  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe. 

The  development  and  organisation  of  an  institution  which  held 
such  a  place  in  the  conceptions  of  medieval  Christendom  is  surely 
a  subject  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest.  It  demands  the 
minute,  elaborate,  and  serious  investigation  which  has  been 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  empire. 
For  the  appreciation  of  the  intellectual,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
life  of  the  middle  ages  a  knowledge  of  the  university  system  is  as 
important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  feudal  system  or  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system,  or  of  the  constitutional  history  of  particular  states. 
Yet  till  the  appearance  of  the  work  which  we  are  about  to  notice 
very  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  serious  and  critical 
investigation  of  the  subject,  though  as  regards  Paris  and  Oxford 
at  least  abundant  materials  had  been  collected.^    It  is  but  yester- 

*  '  Jordanis  Chronica,'  quoted  by  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  7th  ed.  p.  98,  twte. 

2  In  the  massive  and  laborious  but  stupid  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis  of 
Bulseus  (6  vols.  fol.  Par.  1665),  in  the  Histoire  LitUraire  de  la  France,  and  the 
Iridex  Chartarum  pertinentium  ad  Umversitatem  Parisiensem  of  M.  C.  Jourdain 
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day,  indeed,  that  we  emerged  from  the  mythical  period  in  the 
development  of  om-  subject.  Such  superstitions  as  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Oxford  by  Alfred  the  Great  or  of  the  university 
of  Paris  by  Charles  the  Great  have  been  dispelled  rather  by  the 
progress  of  a  vague  incredulity  than  by  the  diffusion  of  exacter 
knowledge.  Even  now  these  absurdities  continue  to  be  occasionally 
mentioned  with  a  grave  face.  The  Alfredian  fable  was  accepted  by 
Huber,  whose  worthless  book  is  still  appealed  to  as  an  authority ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  retained  till  a  very  recent  period  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  which  still 
claims  Alfred  as  its  founder.^ 

General  historians,  though  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  part 
which  the  universities  played  in  medieval  history,  have  usually 
dismissed  the  subject  with  a  few  vague  and  often  misleading  gene- 
ralities. Milman,  for  instance  ('  Latin  Christianity,'  book  xi. 
chap.  2),  misled  by  the  totally  different  constitution  of  Oxford, 
talks  about  the  university  of  Paris  maintaining  her  *  prerogative 
of  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  her  students,'  a  prerogative 
which  was  never  claimed  and  never  existed  at  Paris,  least  of  all  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  same  historian  makes 
Wyclif  *  Warden  of  Baliol  Hall  on  the  presentation  of  Baliol 
College '  (book  xiii.  6)  apparently  because  he  had  found  the  house 
over  which  Wyclif  presided  described  as  aula  de  Baliol,  and  did 
not  know  that  aula  was  a  quite  common  designation  of  all  the 
earliest  colleges.  Kobertson,  again,  though  (as  usual)  more  accu- 
rate than  Milman,  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  growth  of 
schools  in  a  particular  place  and  the  formation  of  a  university  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Even  Green's  brilliant  picture  of 
medieval  Oxford  ^  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  totally 
erroneous  impression  that  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  middle 
age  were  for  the  most  part  paupers,  and  that  the  ordinary  lecture 
rooms  were  *  church-porch  and  house-porch.'  These  are  a  few 
samples,  which  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  the  historians  have  bestowed  upon  our  subject.  Other 
writers   have  avoided   similar  mistakes  only  by  passing  over  in 

(Par.  1862,  fol.),  who  prints  in  extenso  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  Antony 
a  Wood's  History  of  Oxford  is  an  English  classic,  while  Mr.  Anstey's  Munimenta 
Academica  (Eolls  Series,  London,  1868)  supplies  the  materials  for  critical  work.  Mr. 
Anstey's  preface  is  readable,  though  sometimes  misleading,  but  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  exhibited  by  the  marginal  summaries  is  almost  incredible,  e.g.  albi 
monaxihi  is  rendered  '  white  friars  '  (p.  78). 

'  The  college  celebrated  the  millenary  of  its  foundation  in  1872.  Its  present 
master  is  still  disposed  to  believe  in  the  Alfredian  foundation  of  schools  at  Oxford, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dispelled  by  Heywood's  appendix  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Huber's  English  Universities  (London,  1843).  See  Bright's  History  of 
England,  p.  10.  Mr.  Parker's  elaborate  exposure  of  the  Oxford  legend  in  his  Early 
History  of  Oxford  (1885)  was  not  uncalled  for. 

2  Short  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  ch.  iii.  §  4.    London,  1874. 
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absolute  silence  a  series  of  events  of  such  transcendent  importance 
as  the  rise  of  the  universities. 

If  we  turn  to  the  special  histories  of  particular  universities,  we 
find  the  best  of  them  ^  seriously  marred  by  a  want  of  familiarity 
~^ — with  the  history  and  organisation  of  other  universities,  especially 
of  the  archetypal  or  parent  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Of  medieval  Universitdts-Geschichte  as  a  whole  even  a  trustworthy 
sketch  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum.  The  only  work  worth 
mentioning  was  that  of  Meiners,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  an  unsatisfactory  performance.^  Savigny  ^  contributed  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Italian  universities,  but  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  Paris  and  Oxford.  The  first  real  book  on  the 
subject  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  final  one.  As 
long  ago  as  1866  M.  Eenan  in  one  of  his  essays '^  noticed  that 
the  Dominican  father,  Heinrich  Denifle,  was  engaged  in  preparing 
a  book  on  '  The  Mendicant  Orders  and  the  University  of  Paris 
in  the  First  Half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.'  The  scope  of  the 
projected  work  has  gradually  expanded  till  it  has  assumed  the 
form  of  a  massive  four- volume  royal  octavo  on  '  The  Universities 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  1400.'  ^  Of  the  thoroughness,  the  patience, 
and  the  vast  learning  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
task,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  sufficient  admiration. 
When  the  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  before  us, 
shall  be  complete,  comparatively  scanty  gleanings  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  left  for  future  workers  in  the  way  of  collecting  fresh 
materials,  and  not  very  much  in  the  way  of  better  critical  appreciation 
and  interpretation  of  them.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  no  doubt 
much  will  remain  to  be  desired.  The  book  is  certainly  not  one  for 
the  general  reader,  hardly  even  for  the  ordinary  student  of  history. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  specialist.  The  plan  of  the  father's  work  makes 
it  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  the  want  of  breadth,  of  life,  and  of 
colour,  which  must  be  felt  by  every  reader — at  least  every  English 
reader — of  the  present  volume,  is  destined  to  be  supplied  by  its  suc- 
cessors. The  method  of  the  author  is  severely  '  analytical,'^  and 
the  present  volume  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  origines  and  early 
development  of  the  universities  which  grew  up  or  were  founded  up 
to  1400  A.D.  The  father  leaves  no  question  connected  with  his 
subject   untouched.     He   will,   therefore,  no   doubt   come   to   the 

I 

'  Such  as  Mr.  Mullinger's  in  many  respects  admirable  History  of  Cambridge.   E.g. 
Mr.  Mullinger  makes  Peter  the  Lombard  arc/ibishop  of  Paris  in  1159. 

"^  Gesch.  cler  Entstehung  unci  Entwichelung  der  hohen  Schulen  unseres  Erdtheils. 
4  Thle.  8vo.  Gottingen  :  1802-5. 

^  Geschichte  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter. 

*  Nouvelles  Etudes  de  VHistoire  Religieuse,  ed.  Paris  1884,  p.  218. 

^  Die  Universitdten  des  Mittelalters  his  1400.     Von  P.  Heinrich  Denifle,  aus  dem 
Predigerorden,  Unterarchivar  des  hi.  Stuhles.     Berlin,  1885. 

^  See  his  apology,  i.,  p.  xxiii. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  IV.  T  T 
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relations  of  the  universities  to  the  church  and  the  European 
system  at  large,  the  social,  religious,  and  intellectual  life  which 
went  on  in  them,  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  development 
of  modern  civilisation,  all  in  due  time.  But  at  present  the  work 
is  a  series  of  learned  dissertations  rather  than  a  history.  The 
book  is  invaluable  to  the  professed  student  of  university  history, 
and  may,  it  is  hoped,  clear  the  ground  for  the  future  historian  of 
Oxford  when  one  of  its  two  hundred  or  so  endowed  researchers  shall 
find  leisure  to  write  its  history.  But  the  reader  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
father  Denifle's  book  must  bring  his  interest  in  the  subject  with 
him ;  it  will  hardly  be  created  for  him  by  the  perusal  of  these  800 
pages.  It  was  suggested  in  the  inaugural  article  of  this  Eeview 
that,  if  history  be  understood  in  its  highest  and  broadest  sense,  the 
bishop  of  Durham  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  perhaps  more  than  any 
writers  of  formal  histories,  are  the  leading  English  historians  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  an  historian  who 
is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  bishop  of  Durham  as  an 
historical  investigator  of  unfathomable  learning  should  fall  so  far 
below  him  in  the  power  of  lucid  exposition  and  historical  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  subject  has  been  so  long  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  imaginative  historical  picture-painter  and  the  polemical  theorist 
that  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  university 
history — possibly  even  of  medieval  church  history  generally — should 
be  inaugurated  by  a  writer  whose  pleasure  and  interest  in  his  work 
come  out  chiefly  in  the  grim  delight  with  which  he  demolishes  the 
ingenious  constructions  of  the  philosophical  historians  who  (as  he 
is  never  weary  of  complaining)  undertake  to  write  history  a 
priori. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  so  unfamiliar  to  the  mass  even  of 
professed  students  of  history  that  some  account  of  the  main  facts 
which  have  been  established  with  reference  to  the  portion  of  the 
subject  indicated  by  my  title  will  probably  be  more  interesting  to 
the  reader  than  a  formal  review  of  Denifle's  great  work.^ 

The  word  universitas  is  one  to  which  a  false  explanation  is  often 
assigned  for  polemical  purposes  by  controversial  writers,  while  the 
true  explanation  of  it  at  once  supplies  us  with  a  clue  to  the  nature 
and  historical  origin  of  the  institution  itself.  The  notion  that  a 
university  means  a  universitas  facultatum — a  school  in  which  all 
the  faculties,  or  branches  of  knowledge,  are  represented — has,  in- 
deed, long  since  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  professed  historians, 
but  it  is  still  persistently  foisted  upon  the  public  by  eminent  writers 

*  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  that  the  main  conclusions  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  were  arrived  at  independently.  The  writer  has,  however,  freely  availed 
himself  of  father  Denifle's  researches,  which  he  is  glad  to  find  more  often  confirm 
than  correct  the  results  of  his  own.  He  has  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  his  obliga. 
tions  to  father  Denifle,  but  he  is  often  indebted  to  him  even  where  he  has  not 
altogether  accepted  his  conclusions. 
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with  whom  history  is  subordinate  to  edification  J  However  imposing 
and  stimulating  may  be  the  conception  of  an  institution  for  the 
teaching  or  for  the  cultivation  of  universal  knowledge,  however 
imperative  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  modern  times,  it 
is  one  which  can  gain  no  support  from  the  facts  of  history.  The  word 
'  university '  means  merely  a  number,  a  plurality.^  Universitas  vestra 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  number  of  persons  means  merely  *  the 
whole  of  you  ; '  in  a  more  technical  sense  it  denotes  a  legal  corpo- 
ration ;  in  the  language  of  the  Eoman  law  it  is  the  synonym  of 
collegium.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceAtury  we  find  the 
word  applied  to  the  rising  corporations  either  of  masters  or  students  ; 
but  the  word  long  continued  to  be  applied  to  other  corporations  as 
well,  particularly  to  the  guilds  in  towns,  while  as  applied  to  scho- 
lastic guilds  it  is  at  first  used  interchangeably  with  such  words  as 
communitas  or  collegium,  and  in  the  earliest  period  it  is  never  used 
absolutely.  The  phrase  is  always  universitas  scJwlarium,  univer- 
sitas magistrorum  et  scliolarium,  universitas  juristanim,  universitas 
artistarum,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  term  has 
gradually  come  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  kind  of  guild  or 
corporation,  just  as  the  terms  'convent,'  'corps,'  'congregation,' 
*  college  '  have  been  similarly  restricted  to  certain  specific  kinds  of 
association.  It  is  particularly  important  to  notice  that  the  term 
was,  in  the  middle  ages,  most  frequently  used  distinctly  of  the 
scholastic  body — whether  of  teachers  or  scholars — not  of  the  place 
in  which  such  a  body  was  established  or  even  of  the  collective 
schools  of  such  a  place.^  The  word  used  to  denote  the  town  or 
the  schools  of  a  place  was  studium  rather  than  universitas.  To  be 
resident  in  a  university  would  be  in  studio  degere  or  in  scholis 
militare.  The  term  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  vague 
and  indefinite  English  notion  of  a  university  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  school,  seminary,  or  private  educational  establishment 
is  not  universitas  but  studium  generale  ;  and  studium  generale  meant 
not  a  place  where  all  subjects  were  studied/  but  a  place  where  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  were  received.^  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
medieval  studia  possessed  all  the  faculties.     Even  at  Paris  the  civil 

'  See  e.g.  cardinal  Newman's  noble  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  20,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  The  Seven  Gifts,  p.  13,  where  '  university '  is  explained  by  universitas 
scientiarum.  It  should  be  said  that  the  cardinal  admits  that  this  may  not  be  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  which,  he  says,  is  '  unknown.' 

2  In  patristic  Latin  imiversitas  means  *  the  universe.'  At  least  one  writer  has 
been  led  by  this  ambiguity  to  antedate  the  origin  of  universities  by  some  six  or  seven 
centuries. 

3  The  distinction  was  more  strictly  maintained  at  Paris  than  at  Oxford. 

*  'A  school  of  universal  learning'  (Newman's  Hist.  Sketches,  1872,  p.  6).  So 
Huxley,  Science  and  Culture,  p.  31. 

s  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  our  term  'public  school,'  though  of 
course  a  studium  generale  was  always  a  place  of  higher  education. 

T  T  2 
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law  ceased  to  be  taught  in  1219,  and  Bologna  had  no  theological 
faculty  till  1360. 

The  university,  then,  was  originally  a  scholastic  guild,  whether 
of  masters  or  of  students.  These  guilds  sprang  into  existence,  like 
other  guilds,  without  any  express  authorisation  of  king,  pope,  prince, 
or  prelate.  They  were  spontaneous  products  of  that  instinct  of 
association  which  swept  like  a  great  wave  over  the  towns  of  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century.  Only  after  certain  universi- 
ties— chiefly  Paris  and  Bologna — had  acquired  a  kind  of  oecumenical 
recognition  and  prestige  did  it  come  to  be  recognised  that  a  studium 
particulare  could  not  be  converted  into  a  studium  generale,  whose 
degrees  should  be  entitled  to  universal  respect,  without  a  deed  of 
erection  from  either  the  pope  or  the  emperor.  From  this  time  forward 
the  term  studium  generale  acquired  the  more  definite  and  technical 
signification  of  a  studium  which  possessed,  either  by  custom  (esta- 
blished before  c.  1250  a.d)  or  express  privilege,  the  right  of  bestowing 
on  its  masters  the  facultas  uhique  docendi.^ 

In  view  of  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal universities  we  should  be  prepared  to  find,  amid  certain  common 
features  of  constitution  and  organisation  characteristic  of  the  age 
in  which  they  arose,  at  least  as  much  variety  as  may  be  found  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  trade  guilds  and  craft  guilds,  or  again  in 
the  municipal  corporations  or  the  national  estates  of  different  parts 
of  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  at  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  association-movement  reached  the  scholar  class  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  formation  of  universities  existed  only  or  pre- 
eminently in  two  places— at  Paris  and  at  Bologna.  These,  the  first 
two  universities  ^ — the  only  original  universities — were  formed  at 
about  the  same  time  (the  exact  dates  will  be  discussed  hereafter)  by 
the  masters  of  Paris  and  by  the  students  of  Bologna.  Every  univer- 
sity (in  the  academic  sense)  that  has  come  into  existence  from  that 
day  to  this  has  been  a  more  or  less  close  imitation  of  one  or  other 
of  these  typical  organisations.  The  fame  of  the  schools  of  Paris 
and  Bologna  was  so  transcendent,  and  the  intercommunion  of  the 
great  centres  of  education  of  the  thirteenth  century  so  close,  that 
their  universities  supplied  the  model  to  all  others.  In  the  case  of 
the  earliest  universities  the  imitation  was,  with  more  or  less  adapta- 
tion to  local  circumstances,  conscious  and  deliberate ;  while  the 
latest,  the  most  modern,   the  most  purely  utilitarian  of  modern 

*  On  the  whole  question  see  Denifle,  i.  1-29,  763-791.  A  studium  generale  for 
a  particular  country  {respectu  regni)  could  be  established  by  any  king  or  sovereign 
prince.  As  a  general  rule  universitates  existed  only  where  a  studiuin  generale  (at  least 
respectu  regni)  existed,  but  the  rule  was  not  universal ;  and  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  studium  generale,  not  of  the  universitas,  that  the  papal  or  imperial 
brief  was  sought. 

2  Strictly  speaking,  there  was  at  Bologna  not  one  university,  but  several.  See 
below,  p.  663  f. 
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European  universities  retain  constitutional  features,  institutions, 
offices,  ceremonies,  for  the  explanation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  customs  and  usages  either  of  the  Bologna  students 
or  of  the  Parisian  masters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  a.d. 

The  causes  of  the  aggregation  of  scholars  in  the  two  cities  of 
Paris  and  Bologna  during  the  twelfth  century  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  great  guild  movement,  which  led  to  their  incorporation  into 
universities,  must  be  sought  in  that  mysterious  awakening  of  the 
human  spirit  which  began  in  the  eleventh  century  and  reached  its 
full  development  in  the  twelfth.  The  intellectual  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  rise  of  the  universities  was  but  one  side  of  a 
general  revivification  of  the  human  spirit,  which  found  its  expres- 
sion in  every  department  of  human  lite — in  the  crusades,  in  the  re- 
vival of  monasticism,  in  the  revival  of  political  and  municipal  life. 
For  once  a  date  does  seem  to  occupy  in  actual  history  the  place 
w^hich  it  now  occupies  only  in  the  pages  of  historians.  The 
1000th  year  of  grace,  w^hich  had  been  anticipated  with  terror  as 
fraught  with  apocalyptic  woes,  marks  the  turning-point  between 
the  properly  '  dark '  ages  of  European  history  and  the  period 
of  medieval  civilisation.^  This  was  the  turning-point,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  end  of  the  century  that  a  marked  and  definite  revival  of 
education  becomes  traceable.  The  two  archetypal  universities  owe 
their  existence  to  two  different  currents  of  the  mighty  stream  of 
intellectual  movement  which  now  set  in.  In  Italy  the  renaissance 
showed  itself  above  all  in  a  reawakening  of  political  activity  ;  and 
there  the  revival  of  education  centres  round  the  teaching  of  the 
Koman  law  by  Irnerius  at  Bologna.  North  of  the  Alps  society  was 
more  completely  feudal  and  its  civilisation  more  completely  eccle- 
siastical. The  new  intellectual  life  of  the  period  consequently  took 
the  form  of  a  revival  of  theological  and  dialectical  speculation, 
which  eventually  became  centralised  in  Paris. 

Fabulous  as  is  the  connexion  between  the  Palatine  schools  of 
Charles  the  Great  or  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  schools  of  Paris, 
some  of  the  features  which  distinguish  the  Parisian  from  the  Italian 
university  system  can  really  be  traced  back  to  the  legislation  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Before  his  time  education  had  been  practically 
confined  to  the  monasteries  and  the  episcopal  schools,  simply  because 
the  class  of  lay  teachers  and  of  lay  learners  had  alike  died  out  in 
the  utter  decay  of  culture  and  civilisation  which  the  completion  of 
the  barbarian  conquest  brought  with  it.  In  countries  where  the 
barbarians  formed  the  main  part  of  the  population,  and  where  the 
Eoman  civilisation  was  less  deeply  rooted  than  in  southern  Europe, 
as,  for  instance,  in  northern  France,  the  church  was  the  only  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  old  Eoman  world  which  survived.     What 

*  Cf.  MuUinger's  Cambridge,  i.  45. 
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little  knowledge  and  what  little  education  survived  were  to  be  found 
in  the  monasteries.  The  revival  of  education  by  Charles  stereotyped 
this  connexion  between  the  church  and  education.  The  monastic 
and  episcopal  schools  were  resuscitated,  teachers  were  encouraged, 
and  the  claims  of  education  were  considered  in  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  The  immediate  fruits  of  this  revival  of  education  were 
not  brilliant,  but  they  w^ere  permanent.  Till  now  England  and 
Ireland  had  boasted  far  more  famous  schools  than  any  that  were 
to  be  found  in  continental  Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  The  removal 
of  Alcuin  from  the  school  of  York  to  the  Palatine  school  of  Charles 
marks  the  transference  of  the  primacy  of  letters  from  the  British  Isles 
to  Gaul.  From  Alcuin  to  Abelard  the  torch  of  dialectic  tradition  was 
continuously  handed  on  :  though  once  and  again  it  flickered  very  low, 
it  was  never  allowed  utterly  to  die  out.  No  one  place  was  the  seat 
of  this  dialectical  activity ;  but  all  through  the  dark  ages  that  inter- 
vene between  Charles  the  Grreat  and  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
always  at  least  one  or  two  monasteries  or  cathedrals  where  the  fame 
of  some  great  teacher  drew  students  from  distant  regions,  and  where 
some  ray  of  genius,  some  spark  of  controversial  fire  infused  a  little 
life  into  the  traditional  curriculum — the  little  fragment  of  Aristo- 
telian logic,  the  dull  compendiums  of  old-world  learning,  and  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  '  positive  '  theology. 

Thus,  at  different  times,  Fulda  was  made  famous  by  Eabanus 
Maurus,  Auxerre  by  Heinric  and  Kemigius,  Tours  by  Gerbert  and 
Berenger,  Chartres  by  Bernard  and  William  of  Conches,  Bee  by 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period 
which  these  names  cover,  Paris  was  not  even  one  among  the 
educational  centres  of  France.  It  is  not  till  the  first  years  of  the 
tenth  century  that  the  very  existence  of  any  schools  whatever  at 
Paris  becomes  a  matter  of  history.  Kemigius  of  Auxerre  is  the 
first  master  who  is  known  to  have  taught  at  Paris.  The  learned 
authors  of  the  '  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France '  find  in  the  school 
of  Eemigius  le  premier  berceau  de  Vuniversite  de  Parish  But  for 
a  century  after  the  time  of  Eemigius  the  utmost  diligence  of  an 
historian  possessed  with  the  most  infatuated  belief  in  the  primeval 
antiquity  of  his  alma  mater  has  only  succeeded  in  collecting  three 
or  four  names  of  masters  or  scholars  who  can  be  shown  on  decent 
authority  to  have  taught  or  studied  at  Paris.^  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  the  cessation  of  the  Danish  devastations  and  the 
appointment  of  regular  abbots  in  the  place  of  the  lay  nobles  who 
had  usurped  their  place  may  have  produced  some  improvement  in 
the  monastic  schools.^    From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 

»  Tome  vi.  100. 

2  Bulaeus  multiplies  the  list  indefinitely  by  assuming  that  everyone  who  studied 
in  France  from  the  ninth  century  onwards  studied  at  Paris. 

3  Hist.  Litt.  vi.  20. 
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the  names  of  clerks  mentioned  as  having  taught  or  studied  at  Paris 
become  somewhat  more  frequent ;  but  they  are  not  names  of  any 
great  distinction.  It  is  not  till  quite  the  close  of  the  century  that 
anything  like  a  stream  of  scholastic  migration  begins  to  be  directed 
towards  Paris.  William  of  Champeaux,  the  master  of  Abelard,  is 
the  first  Parisian  master  who  left  his  mark  upon  the  development 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  while  it  was  the  world-wide  reputation 
of  the  wandering  Breton  scholar  whom  William's  fame  attracted  to 
the  cloisters  of  Notre-Dame  that  created  for  the  schools  of  Paris 
the  unique  prestige  which  they  retained  throughout  the  medieval 
period. 

The  less  imaginative  historians  of  Paris  have  generally  been 
content  to  trace  its  origin  to  his  time ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
teaching  of  Abelard  that  marks  at  once  the  full  development  of  the 
twelfth-century  renaissance  and  the  elevation  of  Paris  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  Europe.  From  the  time  of 
Abelard  the  scholastic  fame  of  Paris  became,  unlike  the  reputation 
of  mere  cloister  schools  like  Bee  and  Fulda,  permanent  and 
independent  of  the  reputation  of  any  single  teacher.  No  one  of 
Abelard's  immediate  successors  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
extraordinary  charm  of  manner  or  by  the  same  variety  of  gifts. 
Whereas  the  most  famous  of  the  old  episcopal  or  monastic 
schools  had  owed  their  fame  to  a  single  master,  Paris  rapidly 
became  a  city  of  teachers.  But  the  academic  position  of  Paris 
was  not  made  by  Abelard  as  the  fame  of  Bologna  was  made  by 
Irnerius.  Abelard  had  been  himself  caught  by  the  centripetal 
tendency.  His  unparalleled  reputation  undoubtedly  accelerated 
the  movement,  but  the  scholastic  aggrandisement  of  Paris  cor- 
responds at  every  step  with  the  growth  of  the  commercial  and 
political  importance  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  dukes  of  the 
French.  The  history  of  the  Parisian  schools  begins  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Normans.  Their  development  culminates  in  the 
growth  of  the  university  proper  during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  patron  of  citizens,  the  enlarger  of  the  Parisian 
pomoerium.  Alone  among  the  older  university  towns  Paris  was  a 
great  capital.  Paris  occupied,  indeed,  more  completely  the  position 
of  a  modern  capital  than  any  other  thirteenth-century  town  in 
Europe.  That  it  did  so  has  been  the  factor  which  has  more  than 
any  one  other  cause  differentiated  the  history  of  France  from  that 
of  other  European  states;  and  the  same  fact  accounts  for  the 
unique  prestige  which  the  schools  of  Paris  occupied  in  the  medieval 
world.  The  position  of  the  university  was  an  accident  of  the  pohtical 
position  of  the  city ;  while  the  political  position  of  the  city  and  of 
the  French  monarchy  itself  was  immensely  strengthened  by  their 
close  connexion  with  a  spiritual  power  which  could  hold  its  own 
even  against  the  papacy. 
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While  the  foundations  of  this  scholastic  greatness  were  laid  in 
the  days  of  Abelard  there  was  nothing  in  the  organisation  of  the 
schools  in  which  he  taught  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
church  schools.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  had  to  obtain 
the  license  of  the  church.  At  Paris  there  were,  in  the  days 
of  Abelard,  three  great  churches  from  which  the  requisite 
authorisation  could  be  obtained — the  cathedral,  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  the  abbey  church  of  the  Canons 
Eegular  of  St.  Victor.  The  schools  of  St.  Victor  became  the 
chosen  home  of  the  anti-scholastic  or  mystical  theology,  and  more 
and  more  drifted  away  from  the  dialectical  movement,  the  triumph  of 
which  was  sealed  by  the  rise  of  the  universities.  In  the  time  of 
Abelard  the  cathedral  was  the  chief  secular  school  of  theology,  the 
Mount  of  St.  Genevieve  the  seat  of  the  schools  of  the  artists.  It 
had  been  common  to  represent  the  university  as  the  result  of  a 
fusion  or  federation  of  the  Arts  schools  of  St.  Genevieve  with  the 
theological  schools  of  Notre-Dame.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  last  trace  of  the  famous  schools  in  which  Abelard  taught  is 
lost  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1147  the  secular 
canons  of  St.  Genevieve  were  supplanted  by  canons  regular  from 
St.  Victor's  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  Henceforth  we  hear  of 
no  school  at  St.  Genevieve  but  a  cloister  school  of  theology  taught 
and  attended  only  by  members  of  the  house,  like  the  cloister  school 
of  St.  Victor.^  The  schools  in  connexion  with  which  the  university 
arose  were  confined  to  the  old  island  cite  and  the  bridges  across  the 
Seine.  It  is  not  till  the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  we  find  masters  again  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  passing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  of  Paris  to  that 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve ;  ^  and  it  is  not  till  1255  that  we  hear 
of  a  chancellor  of  St.  Genevieve,  appointed  by  the  abbot  to  confer 
the  Ucentia  docejidi  on  candidates  who  wanted  to  open  schools  on 
the  *  Mount.' ^  The  original  university  was  formed  exclusively,  by 
the  masters  who  taught  in  the  island  under  the  chancellor  of  Paris. 
The  university  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  cathedral  schools,  and  of 

'  This  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  letters  of  Stephen  of  Tournay,  abbot  of  St. 
Genevieve  (1176-1191).  I  owe  the  correction  of  the  universally  received  view  on 
this  subject  to  father  Denifle  (i.  656-664). 

2  Denifle,  i.  665. 

*  Denifle,  i.  669.  Though  in  1227  (Bulaeus,  iii.  124)  doctors  of  theology  and 
decrees  were  allowed  with  the  license  of  the  abbot  to  lecture  in  the  territory  of  St. 
Genevieve,  the  chancellor  of  St.  Genevieve  in  practice  conferred  the  license  only  in 
arts,  and  was  always  specially  connected  with  that  faculty.  He  was  always  much 
more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  than  the  chancellor  of  Notre-Dame. 
As  the  new  chancellorship  did  not  materially  affect  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  university,  I  shall  not  allude  to  the  subject  again  ;  but  one  cannot  help  remarking 
that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  two  chancellors  at  Paris  ought  alone  to  have  pre- 
served English  writers  from  identifying  the  position  of  the  cathedral  chancellor  (whom 
they  persist  in  calling '  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris  ')  with  that  of  the  chancellor 
of  Oxford. 
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them  only.  To  understand  the  position  of  the  chancellor  of  Paris 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  complex 
academical  polity  which  grew  up  round  the  simple  institution  of 
the  licentia  docendi. 

At  a  time  when  no  church  would  be  likely  to  boast  more  than 
one  or  two  masters  at  once,  these  masters  might  or  might  not,  it 
would  appear,  be  members  of  the  capitular  body  according  to 
circumstances.  With  the  revival  of  education  in  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  we  find  a  tendency  to  make  the  '  master  of  the 
schools,'  as  he  was  called,  a  regular  member  of  the  cathedral 
body ;  ^  and  eventually  a  canon  of  the  third  Lateran  council  in 
1179  required  the  endowment  of  the  mastership  with  a  '  com- 
petent benefice '  in  all  cathedral  churches.^  This  was  effected  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  new  dignity  of  scholasticus  was 
created  or  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  schools  was  annexed  to 
some  existing  ofl&ce — sometimes  to  the  archdeacon's  stall,  more 
frequently,  as  at  Paris,  to  the  chancellor's.  The  primary  duties  of 
the  chancellor  were  analogous  to  those  of  a  royal  chancellor,  viz.  to 
keep  the  chapter  seal  and  to  draw  up  letters  and  documents  which 
required  the  seal  to  be  affixed  to  them.  As  this  function  required 
an  amount  of  education  which  was  not  a  matter  of  course  in 
canons  of  that  period,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  and  again  the  care  of  the  library,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  same  functionary .^  As,  however,  the  mastership  of  the 
schools  passed  into  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  its  possessor  seems 
to  have  become  almost  as  anxious  to  delegate  his  educational 
duties  to  others  as  the  canons  were  to  transfer  their  troublesome 
choir  duties  to  vicars  or  petty  canons.  And  with  the  spread  of 
education  there  were  increasing  numbers  of  professional  teachers, 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  authorisation  to  teach  for  their  own 
profit  under  the  shadow  of  some  great  church.  Hence  it  became 
usual  for  the  chancellor  or  scholasticus  to  grant  a  regular  permission 
to  such  masters  to  teach  under  his  authority. 

In  1138  we  find  a  council  at  London  forbidding  the  growing 
practice  of  selling  such  permissions."*  At  the  third  council  of 
Lateran  in  1179^  a  still  more  important  step  was  taken.     Not  only 

*  Numerous  instances  of  this  transformation  in  the  position  of  the  7nagister 
scholarum  are  given  in  Hist.  Litt.  t.  ix.  p.  31. 

2  BulsBus,  ii.  430. 

'  The  supervision  of  the  '  petty  '  or  elementary  grammar  schools  of  the  place  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  a  different  dignitary.  At  Paris  masters  or  mistresses  of  these 
schools  were  licensed  by  the  chanter. 

*  Bulaeus,  ii.  155 ;  Labbe's  Concilia,  ed.  Florentiae,  1759,  t.  xxi.  p.  514. 

*  Bulasus,  ii.  430,  confirming  the  decretal  of  Alexander  III  {ib.  370-1).  Cr^vier 
{Histoire  de  V  Univ.  de  Paris,  i.  256)  confounds  the  provisions  of  these  two  councils. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Kouen  referred  to  by  Hist.  Litt. 
t.  ix.  p.  82,  and  by  Cr^vier,  vii.  108,  has  anything  to  do  with  education.  Populum 
docere  probably  means  '  to  preach.' 
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are  the  presiding  masters  of  the  church  schools  forbidden  to  take 
any  fee  or  reward  for  granting  the  licentia  docendi — as  the  permis- 
sion is  now  called — but  they  are  compelled  to  grant  the  license  to 
every  duly  qualified  applicant.  The  control  of  the  chancellor  over 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  right  of  the  com- 
petent teacher  to  the  license,  form  the  basis  of  the  French  university 
system.  The  control  of  the  chancellor  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Italian  system ;  without  the  corresponding  right  a  university  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  at  all. 

In  the  age  of  Abelard  even  this  right  of  the  teacher  to  the  license 
was  not  yet  established.  We  see  him  long  prevented  from  teaching 
in  Paris  at  all  by  the  jealousy  of  his  master,  William  of  Cham- 
peaux.  The  school  of  Paris  was  still  only  a  cloister  school ;  the 
monopoly  of  the  magister  scholar um  was  not  yet  shaken.  Still  less 
was  there  the  smallest  trace  of  anything  approaching  a  university 
of  masters.  The  only  germ  of  the  future  university  that  we  can 
trace  in  his  career  is  the  faintly  indicated  existence  of  certain 
professional  customs  and  unwritten  laws  which  in  the  next  genera- 
tion formed  the  basis  of  a  rudimentary  society  of  teachers. 

That  nobody  should  teach  without  having  been  himself  taught 
by  some  duly  authorised  master  was  almost  too  obvious  a  principle 
to  need  formal  enactment.  That  he  should  not  enter  upon  his 
work  as  a  teacher  without  his  former  master's  sanction  and  approval 
was  an  almost  equally  natural  piece  of  professional  etiquette. 
When  Abelard,  already  a  famous  teacher  of  dialectic,  wanted 
to  become  a  theologian,  it  was  considered  necessary  for  him  to 
put  himself  under  a  master  again.  He  accordingly  became  the 
pupil  of  the  most  famous  theological  teacher  of  the  day,  Anselm 
of  Ijaon.  The  great  philosopher,  however,  soon  grew  impatient 
of  the  instructions  of  an  aged  master  of  whose  abilities  he  had 
formed  the  lowest  possible  estimate.^  He  ceased  to  attend  lecture 
regularly,  and  at  length,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
fellow  students,  frankly  expressed  his  surprise  that  men  who 
had  received  a  literary  education  should  not  be  able  to  study 
the  scriptures  for  themselves,  without  any  other  aid  than  the  text 
and  the  usual  *  glosses.'  The  unheard-of  doctrine  was  received  with 
derision,  and  Abelard  was  jestingly  challenged  to  make  the  attempt. 
He  took  the  scoffers  at  their  word,  and  offered,  if  they  would  pro- 
vide him  with  a  standard  commentary,  to  lecture  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  of  the  Bible  that  they  might  choose  the  very  next  day. 
They  selected  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  but  Abelard  fulfilled  his  promise. 
The  performance  was  at  first  treated  as  a  mere  piece  of  bragga- 

'  '  Access!  igitur  ad  hunc  senem,  cui  magis  longsevus  usus  quam  ingenium  vel  me- 
moria  nomen  comparaverat.  Ad  quern  si  quis  de  aliqua  quasstione  pulsandum  accederet 
incertus,  redibat  incertior. '  (Abelard,  Historia  Calamitatum,  cap.  3.)  He  afterwards 
compares  him  to  the  barren  fig-tree  of  the  Gospel. 
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docio,  but  the  lecturer  went  on,  and  the  self-taught  theologian  ere 
long  became  as  formidable  a  rival  to  Anselm  as  he  had  before  proved 
to  William  of  Champeaux.  His  teaching  was,  however,  treated  as 
irregular  and  even  illegal,  not  only  because  he  had  not  been  duly 
licensed  but  because  he  had  *  incepted  '  or  begun  to  lecture  '  without 
a  master.'  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Laon,  and  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  formed  a  distinct  article  of  charge  against  him  at  the 
council  of  Soissons  ^  in  1121. 

The  opening  of  this  course  of  lectures  on  Ezekiel  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  formal  and  public  assumption  of  the  magisterial 
office,  and  as  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  new  teacher's  master. 
How  far   in  Abelard's  time   the  ceremonies  which  attended  later 

*  inceptions  '  were  observed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is  at  least 
quite  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  possibly  they  may  even  have  been  handed  down  to  the  uni- 
versities of  the  middle  ages  from  the  schools  of  the  old  Eoman 
world.     At    all  events  a  clear  understanding  of  the  idea  of  the 

*  inception '  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  very  nature  of 
a  university  of  masters.  It  was  out  of  this  custom  that  the  uni- 
versities of  masters  ultimately  grew. 

The  idea  of  '  inception '  involved  two  elements.  It  was  the 
formal  entrance  upon  his  office  of  a  duly  licensed  master,  and  his 
recognition  as  such  by  the  existing  members  of  the  profession — his 
reception  into  the  teaching  brotherhood.  The  new  master  was  first 
set  free  from  the  subjection  of  pupillage  ^  by  having  the  magisterial 
hiretta  placed  upon  his  head — the  old  Eoman  ceremony  of  manu- 
mission— by  his  former  master  or  the  master  '  under  whom  '  he  was 
said  to  incept.  He  then  gave  a  formal  inaugural  lecture,  after 
which  proof  of  professional  capacity  he  was  welcomed  into  the 
society  of  his  professional  brethren  with  appropriate  speeches,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  magisterial  cathedra.     The  idea  that  a  new 

'  *  Quod  sine  magistro  ad  magisterium  divine  lectionis  accedere  praesumpsisset ' 
(Bulaeus,  ii.  66).  In  the  words  '  Quod  nee  pontificis  nee  ecclesiffi  auctoritate  com- 
mendatus  legere  publice  prffisumpseram,'  from  Abelard's  Hist.  Calavi.,  Bulaeus  (i. 
284,  ii.  67,  669)  relies  upon  a  corrupt  text.  The  printed  text  omits  '  eum,'  i.e.  libriwi, 
after  '  auctoritate,'  and  changes  commcndatum  into  commendatus.  The  notion  that 
the  chancellor  conferred  the  license  in  the  name  of  the  pope  is  much  later.  See 
Denifle,  i.  765. 

'^  The  'biretta'  was  also  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  insignia  of  the  office. 
Bachelors  taught  uncovered.  At  Bologna  a  D.C.L.  received  a  book  and  a  ring.  In  the 
English  universities  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  master  of  grammar  on  inception  received 
as  the  symbol  of  his  office  a  birch,  while  instead  of  delivering  a  specimen  lesson  he 
entered  at  once  upon  a  more  essential  and  characteristic  part  of  his  duties  by  flogging 
a  boy  within  the  precinct  of  the  schools.  The  beadle  was  paid  a  groat  for  the  birch, 
and  the  boy  a  similar  sum  'for  hys  labour.'  See Mullinger's  Cambridge,  p.  344. 
The  ceremony  supplies  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  an  incep- 
tion.  An  excellent  analogy  is  afforded  by  the  ceremony  with  which  a  Scotch  judge  is 
admitted  to  his  office.  He  first  presents  his  patent,  then  tries  two  cases  and  reports 
his  decision  to  his  brethren,  after  which  proof  of  capacity  he  is  sworn  a  '  senator  of 
the  College  of  Justice.' 
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comer  should  *  pay  his  footing  '  seems  almost  a  primitive  instinct  of 
human  nature.  It  formed  an  essential  part  of  inception  that  the 
'  inceptor  '  should  entertain  at  a  banquet  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
number  of  his  new  colleagues.  In  some  cases  presents  of  gloves  or 
gowns  had  also  to  be  made  ;  and  gradually  contributions  in  money 
to  the  funds  of  the  society  were  exacted,  in  addition  to  the  presents 
to  its  individual  members — an  exaction  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  degree-taking  in  all  universities, 
medieval  and  modern.  The  whole  affair  was  originally  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  unauthorised  buffoonery — hardly  more  dignified  or  im- 
portant than  those  sometimes  brutal  and  sometimes  silly  student 
initiations  which  the  masters  of  later  times  tried  to  stamp  out  by 
every  possible  penalty,  and  which  still  linger  on  in  bad  schools  and 
in  the  ateliers  of  modern  Paris.' 

Out  of  this  custom,  however,  the  idea  of  a  guild  or  corporation 
of  teachers  in  all  probability  arose,  as  perhaps  other  guilds  may 
have  arisen  from  similar  initiations.  Gradually,  and  probably  by 
imperceptible  steps,  the  ceremony  passed  from  a  mere  jollification  or 
exhibition  of  good-fellowship  into  the  solemn  and  formal  admission  of 
a  new  master  into  an  organised  and  ultimately  all-powerful  corpora- 
tion of  teachers.  And  the  trades-union  of  teachers  rapidly  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  *  Inception  '  became  as  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  as  the  chancellor's  license.  The  '  licentiate  '  was 
not  regarded  as  a  full  *  master  '  or  '  doctor  '  ^  till  he  had  '  incepted.'  * 

'  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  magisterial  initiation  was  partly  copied  from  the 
student  initiation,  which  was  certainly  of  great  antiquity.  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  his  nKiTT]  at  Athens,  which  he  describes  as  ttojSio  o-TrouSfj  (rvfi/uLiKTos 
— Or.  xliii.  ed.  Migne,  t.  xxxvi.  pp.  515,  516.  Photius,  on  the  authority  of  Olym- 
piodorus  (fifth  century),  declares  that  upon  receiving  his  pallium  the  new  teacher  was 
required  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  existing  professors  {'A/cpwywiTat).  See  Migne,  t.  ciii. 
p.  269.  An  edict  of  Justinian  forbids  practical  jokes— an  integral  part  of  the 
TeAer^ — on  freshmen  in  the  law  schools  {ihid.  449).  In  medieval  Paris  frequent 
statutes  were  passed  against  the  exaction  of  money  from  bejauni — becs-jaunes,  yellow- 
bills,  i.e.  unfledged  birds  (Bulaius,  iv.  266).  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  practice 
of  initiating  bejauni  passed  into  the  brutal  ceremony  of  (cornuum)  devositio,  which 
Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  defended. 

-  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that  originally  the  titles  magistery 
doctor,  professor  were  absolutely  synonymous.  Magister  was  originally  the  most 
usual  term  (though  all  three  were  used)  except  among  the  Italian  law  teachers,  who 
specially  affected  the  title  of  doctor.  From  thence  it  passed  to  the  doctors  of  law  at 
Paris  and  other  universities,  and  eventually  (much  later)  it  came  to  be  usual  to  apply 
the  name  to  masters  of  all  the  superior  faculties,  and  in  Germany  to  those  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  also.  The  German  Ph.D.  is,  of  course,  merely  the  equivalent  of  our 
humble  M.A.  How  complete  an  accident  is  the  appropriation  of  one  or  other  of  such 
titles  to  particular  faculties  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  musical  graduate,  who  (in 
spite  of  his  gorgeous  plumage)  ranks  below  the  M.A.,  is  designated  doctor.  The  title 
'  professor '  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  used  as  an  occasional  synonym  for  master  or 
doctor  in  all  faculties,  though  eventually  restricted  to  salaried  masters.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  London  should  have  perpetrated 
the  historical  solecism  of  giving  three  degrees  in  the  same  faculty — doctor,  master,  and 
bachelor.     If  there  are  to  be  three  degrees,  the  intermediate  one  should  be  licentiate. 

'  The  idea  that  a  man  was  not  fully  invested  with  an  office  till  he  had  entered 
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Another  great  institution  which  was  a  development  of  the  same 
root  idea  was  the  institution  of  chivahy.  The  original  conception 
of  knighthood  was  the  solemn  reception  of  the  novice  into  the 
brotherhood  of  arms.  The  blessing  of  the  priest  was  required  by 
the  knight  bachelor  as  the  scholastic  bachelor  required  the  license 
of  the  chancellor ;  but  it  was  by  the  touch  of  the  veteran's  sword 
that  the  candidate  received  his  actual  initiation  into  the  soldier's 
profession,  as  it  was  by  the  veteran  master  ^  that  the  licentiate  was 
admitted  to  full  membership  of  the  teaching  brother  hood. ^ 

Any  one  who  reads  the  formulae  still  used  in  conferring  degrees 
in  our  own  universities^  will  see  that  the  ceremony  commonly  called 
*  taking  a  master's  degree'  is  in  reality  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
chancellor's  license  to  *  incept.'  Though  the  ceremony  of  incep- 
tion has  disappeared,  the  inceptor  does  not  become  a  master  of 
his  faculty  or  take  his  seat  in  convocation  as  such  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  term.  The  '  commencement '  of  the  Cambridge 
calendar  still  remains  as  the  last  relic  of  the  forgotten  ceremony  of 
the  new  master's  inceptio  or  priiicipium.  In  the  Scotch  universities 
the  ceremonies  of  license  and  of  inception  seem  to  have  been  merged 
into  one,  and  candidates  still  receive  their  degrees  by  hirettatio  at 
the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 

We  now  approach  the  question  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of 
this  essay  to  answer.  When  did  the  university  of  Paris  originate, 
and  by  what  steps  did  it  attain  the  complex  constitution  which  has 
more  or  less  formed  the  model  of  all  universities  of  teachers  down 
to  the  present  day  ?  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  one  thing  has 
become  clear — that  the  growth  of  schools  and  the  multiplication  of 

upon  its  duties  was  derived  from  the  Eoman  law.  Cf.  Hatch's  Organisation  of  the 
Early  Christian  Churches,  pp.  131,  132. 

*  In  the  faculty  of  theology  the  hirettatio  was  performed  by  the  chancellor,  who  was 
himself  ex  officio  a  doctor  of  theology. 

2  The  word  hachelier  (in  Latin  baccalaretis,  bachellarius,  or  baccalaureus) ,  of 
which  many  absurd  derivations  are  still  repeated,  meant  originally '  youth  '  or  '  appren- 
tice,' both  notions  being  apparently  involved  in  the  word.  In  the  schools  it  originally 
meant  a  scholar  who  was  an  apprentice  or  candidate  for  the  mastership.  It  was 
especially  applied  to  a  scholar  who  was  allowed  to  give  less  formal  or  '  cursory ' 
lectures  in  the  school  of  a  master.  Gradually  the  conditions  on  which  a  student 
might  be  so  admitted  were  fixed  by  the  university  or  its  faculties,  and  students  who 
had  passed  the  requisite  examinations  or  performed  the  required  exercises  were 
formally  admitted  to  the  degree  by  the  head  of  the  university  or  faculty.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Paris  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  admission  to  this  degree  ;  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  chancellor  made  bachelors  because  he  was  head  of  the  university 
proper  as  well  as  the  bishop's  representative. 

^  '  Ad  honorem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  ad  profectum  sacrosanctae  matris 
ecclesiae  et  studii,  ego  auctoritate  mea  et  totius  universitatis  do  tibi  licentiam 
incipiendi  in  facultate  Artium  (vel  facultate  Medicinae,  Juris,  S.  Theologife),  legendi, 
disputandi,  et  csetera  omnia  f aeiendi,  quae  ad  statum  Doctoris  {vel  Magistri)  in  eadem 
facultate  pertinent,  cum  ea  completa  sint  quce  per  statuta  requiruntur ;  in  nomine 
Domini,  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.'  (Statuta  Universitatis  OxoniensiSy  Oxonii, 
1877,  p.  144.) 
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students  in  a  particular  town  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  a 
university.  In  the  Paris  of  Abelard  or  of  John  of  Salisbury  there 
was  no  more  a  university  than  there  had  been  in  the  Athens  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  the  Ehodes  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  or  the  Byzan- 
tium of  the  time  of  Basil.  Even  of  the  custom  of  inception  there 
are  but  the  faintest  traces,  and  there  is  perhaps  some  foundation 
for  the  tradition  which  connects  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
ceremony  with  the  age  of  Peter  the  Lombard.^  At  all  events  it 
was  at  about  this  time  that  the  honours  of  the  magisterial  chair  began 
to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  students  who  had  no  intention  of 
devoting  themselves,  or  at  all  events  of  permanently  devoting 
themselves,  to  the  teacher's  profession.  The  consequences  of  the 
rising  passion  for  *  degrees,'  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were 
particularly  important  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  In  the  days  of  John 
of  Salisbury  *  grammar '  and  philosophy  were  taught  and  studied  as 
seriously  and  earnestly  as  theology.  The  teachers  were  mature 
scholars  w^ho  looked  upon  teaching  as  their  life's  work.  The 
students  studied  for  long  periods.  After  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  passion  for  graduation,  together  with  the  absorbing  enthusiasm 
for  scholastic  theology  and  the  canon  law,  caused  the  instruction  in 
the  Latin  language  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  master- 
ship even  in  the  philosophical  faculty  was  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  preliminary  to  proceeding  in  one  of  the  higher  faculties — 
theology,  law,  or  medicine.  Hence  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
masters,  and  of  young  masters,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  growth  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

One  passage,  and  one  only,  in  all  the  chronicles  and  documents 
of  the  period  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anything  like  a 
university  at  Paris  before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  Matthew  Paris'  life  of  John  de  Cella,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  we 
are  told  that  the  subject  of  the  biography  was,  as  a  young  man,  a 
student  at  Paris,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  '  fellowship  of  the 
elect  masters.'  ^  The  abbot  died  '  full  of  days '  in  1214.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  have  become  a  master  not  much 
later  than  1170  or  1175  a.d.  At  about  that  date,  then,  the  society 
of  masters  had  some  kind  of  existence,  however  indefinite,  incho- 
ate, and  rudimentary.  The  complete  silence  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
whose  w^orks  are  full  of  reminiscences  of  student  life  at  Paris,  will 

^  The  traditional  story  is  that  academical  degrees  were  either'  invented  by  Peter 
the  Lombard,  or  by  Irnerius  or  Gratian  and  brought  to  Paris  from  Bologna  by  the 
Lombard  (Bulseus,  ii.  681,  682). 

2  '  Hie  in  juventute  scholarum  Parisiensium  frequentator  assiduus  ad  electorum 
consortimn  magistrorum  meruit  attingere '  (BuIsbus,  ii.  502).  The  possibility  should 
be  allowed  for  that  Matthew  Paris,  writing  at  a  time  when  the  university  was  fully 
grown,  may  have  described  the  fact  that  John  de  Cella  became  a  master  of  arts  in 
language  more  suitable  to  the  usages  of  his  own  time.  Still  the  language  used  is 
not  particularly  technical,  and  the  statement  must  probably  have  been  based  on  some 
statement  of  the  abbot,  whose  pupil  Matthew  Paris  was. 
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not  allow  us  to  place  the  first  beginnings  of  the  university  earlier 
than  1147 — the  probable  date  of  his  departure  from  Paris.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fairly  safe  inference  that  the  period  1150-1170 — probably 
the  latter  part  of  that  period — saw  the  birth  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  We  must  beware,  however,  of  exaggerating  the  extent  and 
definiteness  of  the  association  of  which  the  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion as  this  implies  the  existence.  It  proves  little  more  than  the 
fact  that  it  was  customary  for  a  master,  after  being  licensed  by  the 
chancellor,  to  be  formally  initiated  into  the  society  of  his  fellow 
masters.  It  points  to  the  existence  of  meetings  of  the  masters  for 
the  celebration  of  these  *  inceptions,'  and  probably  also  for  disputa- 
tion, and  perhaps  upon  rare  emergencies  to  concert  measures  for 
the  vindication  of  an  injured  colleague  or  student,^  for  the  punish- 
ment by  expulsion  or  professional  excommunication  of  a  breach  of 
professional  etiquette,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  some  similar  common 
object.  But  two  facts  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  amorphous 
and  merely  customary  character  of  the  bond  which  held  together 
the  guild  into  which  the  masters  of  Paris  were  spontaneously,  and 
perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  constituting  themselves.  Till  circa 
1208  A.D.  the  university  had  no  written  statutes,  and  till  a  consider- 
ably later  period  no  head  or  presiding  officer. 

The  evidence  for  the  first  of  these  assertions  is  a  brief  of 
Innocent  III  sanctioning  the  restitution  to  the  society  of  a  master 
who  had  been  expelled  from  it  for  breach  of  certain  statutes  recently 
made  by  the  society  and  sworn  to  by  all  its  member s.^  The  actual 
text  of  the  statutes  is  not  preserved,  but  it  appears  from  the  brief 
that  they  were  three  in  number.  The  first  regulated  the  dress  of 
masters,  no  doubt  prescribing  the  *  round  black  cope  reaching  to  the 
heels  at  least  when  new,'  mentioned  in  one  of  the  earliest  extant 
statutes ;  the  second  relates  to  the  observance  of  '  the  accustomed 
order  in  lectures  and  disputations  ; '  the  third  required  attendance  at 
the  funerals  of  deceased  masters.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  these 
regulations,  and  the  fact  that  their  enactment  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing new,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  were  the  first  ever 
formally  made  by  the  society — the  first  reduction  to  a  written  form 
of  the  established  but  hitherto  unwritten  customs  of  the  profession. 
The  momentous  step — for  such  it  proved  in  its  ultimate  consequences 
— must,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in  the  year  1209  or  not  much 
earlier.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  the  *  foundation '  of  the 
university,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  may  not  be  ascribed 
with  more  truth  to  the  decade  1200-1210  than  to  the  years  1150- 
1170.  At  about  the  same  date  the  university  acquired  recognition 
as  a  legal  corporation.  A  brief  of  Innocent  III  empowers  the  society 
to  elect  a  proctor,  i.e.  a  syndic  or  common  procurator  ad  litem,  to  re- 
present it   in  the  papal  court.      By  this  permission  the  society 

'  Cf.  Bulasus,  ii.  689.  ^  Bulaeus,  iii.  60,  61. 
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obtained  in  modern  language  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  cor- 
poration.^ It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  from  this  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  a  charter  from  either  pope  or  king 
was  considered  to  be  indispensable  to  enable  a  private  society  to 
acquire  a  legal  corporate  existence.  The  ideas  of  the  Koman  law 
were  at  this  time  so  widely  diffused  that  it  was  generally  recognised 
that  members  of  any  profession  or  trade  had  an  intrinsic  right  to 
form  themselves  into  a  guild  or  collegium,  and  to  make  statutes  or 
bye-laws  binding  without  any  further  authority  upon  its  own  mem- 
bers'. Though  Paris  lay  in  a  pays  de  droit  coutumier^  the  idea  of  the 
Eoman  empire  had  so  sunk  into  the  medieval  mind  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Koman  law  wherever  they  became  known  were  treated 
almost  as  a  kind  oijus  divinum  or  jus  natura,  whose  validity  was  in- 
dependent of  any  express  enactment  of  the  local  sovereign.  It  was 
just  this  fact  which  afterwards  made  the  French  and  English  kings 
so  jealous  of  the  civil  law  and  the  common  lawyers  so  jealous  of  the 
civilians.  But  at  present  the  study  of  the  Koman  law  was  en- 
couraged at  Paris  by  Philip  Augustus ;  and  it  was  moreover  every- 
where to  some  extent  admitted  in  its  application  to  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  the  clerks  of  Paris.^ 

Thus  Innocent  expressly  recognises  the  inherent  right  of  the 
masters  to  a  corporate  existence,  both  in  the  brief  authorising  them  to 
appoint  a  proctor  ^  and  in  the  brief  sanctioning  the  readmission  of 
the  expelled  master.  In  the  former  case,  the  pope  was  called  upon 
to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  the  oath  which  the  masters  had 
taken  to  refuse  their  consortium  to  all  offenders  against  the 
statutes.  In  the  latter,  the  necessity  for  appointing  a  proctor  arose 
from  the  suit  in  which  the  society  were  engaged  against  the  chan- 

'  Bulseus,  iii.  23,  sub  anno  1203.  Denifle,  no  doubt  rightly,  connects  the  brief  with 
the  suit  of  1210-11  (i.  86). 

-  See  Savigny,  Gesch.  des  roni.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  Heidelberg,  1834,  ii.  274-5. 
For  the  ideas  of  the  medieval  jurists  on  the  subject  of  collegia  see  Denifle,  i.  191, 
192,  169-75.  The  fact  that  ecclesiastics  could  form  corporations  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  without  royal  charter,  is  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  bishops  incorporating  colleges  of  priests-vicars  (see  e.g.  Freeman's 
Cathedral  Chnrch  of  Wells,  p.  137  seq.)  So  in  1347  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  incorpo- 
rates the  barber  surgeons  (Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  i.  443,  444),  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  university.  The  best  account  of  the  origin  of  the  university  as  a 
voluntary  society  is  that  given  by  the  masters  themselves  in  their  letters  to  the 
prelates  of  Christendom  in  1253  or  1254  (Bulffius,  iii.  255).  '  Magistri  reverendi 
vita  et  doctrina  clarissimi,  mente  religiosi,  omnes  tamen  degentes  in  habitu  seculari, 
qui  processu  temporis  crescente  numero  auditorum,  sicut  oportuit,  ampliati,  ut  liberius 
et  tranquillius  vacare  possent  studio  litterali,  si  quodam  essent  juris  specialis  vinculo 
collegati  et  sociati,  corpus  collegii  sive  universitatis  cum  multis  privilegiis  et  indultis 
ab  utroque  principe  sunt  adepti '  (Bulaeus,  iii.  255).  In  the  controversy  with  the  men- 
dicants they  even  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to  meddle  with  the  university,  qud 
university,  at  all.  '  Quia  secundum  juris  civilis  ordinationem  nullus  ad  societatem 
compelli  debet,'  &c.     (Bulasus,  iii.  649). 

■^  Licet  igitur  de  jure  communi  hoc  facere  valeatis,'  &c.     (Buleeus,  iii.  23). 
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cellor  and  church  of  Paris,  to  whom  the  claims  of  the  new  organisa- 
tion seemed  inconsistent  with  the  allegiance  of  the  individual 
masters  to  the  chancellor.  Hence  to  secure  from  the  pope  formal 
recognition  of  their  proctors  was  to  win  half  their  case. 

The  history  of  the  university  during  the  early  part  of  what  may 
be  called  its  documentary  existence  is  one  long  struggle  with  the 
chancellor  of  Paris.  The  university,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  into  a  legal,  autonomous  corporation  from  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  oppression  or  usurpations  of  this  official.  Opposition 
to  the  chancellor  was  its  chief  or  sole  raison  d'etre.  A  clear  under- 
standing of  the  original  relations  between  the  university  and  the 
chancellor  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  full-grown  society.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  chancellor's  power  to  grant  the  license.  At  present  the 
masters  as  such  had  no  control  over  the  chancellor  in  the  exercise 
of  this  prerogative.  The  chancellor  gave  or  refused  the  license  at 
his  own  discretion,  though  canonically  bound  to  grant  it  gra- 
tuitously to  all  competent  teachers.  But,  in  spite  of  prohibi- 
tions, the  chancellor  continued  to  exact  fees.  And  his  functions 
were  not  limited  to  the  grant  of  the  license.  In  France  all  students 
were  assumed  to  be  clerks.  As  such  they  enjoyed  the  same  im- 
munities from  the  secular  tribunals  as  persons  actually  in  orders. 
In  later  times  the  bishop's  court  was  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  charges  against  a  scholar;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  chancellor  exercised  (concurrently  with  the 
bishop  and  his  '  official ')  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil,  criminal, 
and  spiritual  cases  over  the  masters  and  scholars.  He  possessed 
the  power  of  excommunication  and  a  special  prison  for  the  con- 
finement of  criminous  clerks.  He  was  a  kind  of  extraordinary 
*  official '  for  students.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  university  as 
such  the  chancellor  possessed  no  status  whatever.  He  was  not  as 
such  a  member  of  it.^  To  suppose  the  position  of  the  chancellor  of 
Paris  at  this  time  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  modern 
chancellor  of  Oxford  is  completely  to  misconceive  his  position.  In 
the  middle  ages  he  was  never  described  as  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  always  as  chancellor  of  Paris  or  Beatce  Virginis.  The 
university  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  society  formed  more  than  anything 
for  resisting  his  despotism.  In  the  power  of  recognising  or  refus- 
ing to  recognise  the  '  inception '  of  a  new  master  the  university 
possessed  an  equivalent  to  the  chancellor's  power  over  the  license. 
The  university  could  not  prevent  the  chancellor  from  licensing  whom 
he  would ;  but  the  university  could  refuse  to  admit  as  a  member  a 
licentiate  who  had  not  complied  with  its  own  conditions ;  it  could 
refuse  to  admit  him  to  inceptions,  disputations,  and  similar  gather- 

*  So  the  university  alleges  in  1381,  *  que  comme  chaneelier  il  n'est  pas  membre- 
de  I'universit^,  mais  comme  maistre  en  arts  '  (BulaBus,  iv.  609). 
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§ 
ings ;  it  could  refuse  his  pupils  admission  to  the  lectures  of  its 
members,  and  it  could  threaten  with  a  similar  ban  aspirants  to  the 
mastership  who  should  attend  the  offender's  lectures  in  spite  of  its 
prohibition.^  Each  party — the  chancellor  and  the  university — tried 
by  the  use  of  its  undoubted  prerogatives  to  nullify  in  practice  the 
prerogatives  of  the  other.  Had  the  parties  been  left  to  fight  the 
matter  out  with  their  own  weapons,  the  chancellor,  backed  by  the 
whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Paris,  and 
armed  with  judicial  authority,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  might 
possibly  have  crushed  the  nascent  university  or  reduced  it  to  de- 
pendence upon  himself.  '  Coercion  '  might  have  prevailed  against 
'  boycotting.'  But  the  interference  of  the  holy  see  more  than  neu- 
tralised this  superiority  of  the  chancellor.  The  papacy,  with  its 
accustomed  sagacity,  took  the  side  on  which  lay  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Except  where  the  privileges  of  the  university  interfered 
with  those  of  a  still  more  favoured  body,  the  mendicant  friars,  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  was  almost  uniformly  exerted  on  behalf 
of  the  university  and  against  the  chancellor. 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  briefs  directed  against  the  chancellor's 
abuse  of  his  powers  bears  date  1210.  From  this  briefs  and  the 
agreement  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  it,  it  appears  that  the 
chancellor,  besides  the  illegal  demand  of  fees,  had  sought  to  compel 
candidates  for  the  license  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  himself — an 
attempt  the  success  of  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  authority  of 
the  university  over  its  members.^  The  obHgation  of  the  oaths  already 
taken  was  relaxed,  and  the  exaction  of  such  oaths  prohibited  for 
the  future.  The  chancellor  was  also  forbidden  to  exact  fines  for 
his  own  benefit  by  way  of  penance  for  raising  excommunications ; 
he  was  enjoined  not  to  imprison  for  slight  offences  and  to  allow 
bail  in  all  cases.  He  was  further  required  to  grant  a  license  to  all 
candidates  whom  a  majority  of  the  masters  of  a  superior  faculty 
pronounced  qualified,  and  in  the  case  of  the  faculty  of  arts  to  all 
candidates  approved  by  six  examiners,  three  of  whom  were  to  be 
named  by  the  faculty  and  three  by  the  chancellor. 

In  1215  these  provisions  (with  some  modifications)  were  embodied 
in   a  permanent   code  of  statutes  which  was   imposed   upon  the 

'  Thus  in  the  statute  of  1251  against  the  Dominicans  the  theologians  declare, 
*  Quodsi  aliquis  contra  dictas  eorum  ordinationes  venire  prsesumpserit,  ei  societatem 
suam  tarn  in  principiis  quam  aliis  penitus  denegabunt '  (Bulasus,  iii.  245).  The  plead- 
ings against  the  chancellor  in  1283,  printed  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Jourdain  (No. 
oclxxiv.),  throw  much  light  on  his  relations  with  the  university.  See  also  the  letter  of 
the  masters  in  1255  (Bulseus,  iii.  288). 

-  See  Jourdain,  No.  xv. 

3  Denifle  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  one  great  motive  at  least  of  this  oath  was 
to  prevent  the  masters  licensed  by  himself  from  teaching  in  the  territory  of  St. 
Genevieve,  and  so  escaping  his  jurisdiction  (i.  664-666).  By  the  brief  of  1222  it 
appears  that  he  had  bound  the  doctors  of  theology  and  decrees  '  ad  regendum  inter 
duos  pontes'  (Bulseus,  iii.  125). 
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university  by  the  cardinal  legate,  Eobert  de  Cour9on.*    These  papal 
statutes  further  prescribe  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  for  examina- 
tion.    To    give    an   account   of    the   educational   system   of    the 
university  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.     We  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  growth  of  the  university  as  an  organisa- 
tion.    We  may  well,  however,  pause  to  notice  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  these  statutes  of  Cour9on  in  the  history  of  education.     For 
nearly  a  century  at  least  Paris  had  been  the  educational  centre  of 
Europe ;  for  half  a  century  a  numerous  body  of  masters  had  taught 
in  her  schools.     But  the  masters  had  taught  and  the  pupils  had 
studied  the  subjects  to  which  their  own  tastes  and  inclinations  led 
them.     If  custom  prescribed  a  certain  round  of  subjects,  their  area 
could  at  least  be  extended  at  pleasure,  and  could  expand  with  every 
change  in  the  thought  and  culture  of  successive  generations.     The 
period  of  study  had  been  limited  only  by  the  means  and  aims  in 
life  of  the  student.     Young  men,  in  fact,  had  studied  in  Paris  as 
they  had  studied  in  ancient  Eome,  or  Alexandria,  or  Byzantium. 
Now,  a  fixed  course  was  prescribed  to  all  aspirants  to  the  more  and 
more  coveted  honours  of  the  mastership.     A  minimum  number  of 
years  was  assigned  for  the  attainment  of  the  degree  in  each  faculty 
— a  minimum  which  in  the  case  of  the  faculty  of  arts  soon  became 
a  maximum.     Even  the  books  which  the  lecturer  should  teach  and 
the  student  read  were  prescribed  by  papal  authority.     There  had 
been  what   are   sometimes   picturesquely   described   as   university 
towns  in  the  ancient  world,  but  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a 
curriculum.     The  idea  of  a  curriculum,   so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, originates  with  these  statutes   of   Cour9on,  unless  indeed 
the  legate  was  only  transferring  to  the  domain  of  liberal  education 
a  practice  which  had  already  grown  up  m  the  Italian  law  schools 
of  Bologna,  in  which  any  examination  whatever  was  necessarily 
an  examination  in  set   books.     In  that  case  the  whole  course  of 
European  education  has  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Italy  the  revival  of  knowledge  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury took  the  form  of  a  revived  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  that  the 
earliest  fully  organised  universities  were  composed  of  law  students. 
At  all  events  it  is  indisputable  that  the  set  books  of  modern  Oxford  and 
the  set  subjects  of  other  modern  universities  are  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Cour9on's  statute  of   1215.     Indeed,  it  is  to  the  thirteenth 
century  that  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  that  vast  system  of  competi- 
tive examination  the  application  of  which  in  this  and  other  countries 
to  government  appointments   may  be  said  to  constitute  not  the 
smallest  of  the  political  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  trace  the  whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  chancellor  would  carry  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject. 
By  a  succession  of  papal  decisions  the  chancellor  long  before  the  end 

»  Bulffius,  iii.  81,  82. 
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of  the  century  lost  his  judicial  power  altogether  as  well  as  the  powder 
of  granting  licenses  without  the  advice  of  the  masters.  His  share 
in  the  examination  was  reduced  to  a  merely  formal  one.  Ulti- 
mately, indeed,  the  examinations  by  the  masters  themselves,  the 
severity  of  which  had  at  one  time  made  a  Parisian  degree  the  goal 
of  every  scholar's  ambition  throughout  Europe,  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  the  disputations  and  exercises  of  the 
Oxford  schools  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  In  1426  a  candidate 
who  achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  a  '  plough '  brought  an  action 
against  the  examiners.^ 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  main  subject,  the  history  of  the 
university  constitution.  The  successive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment which  we  are  studying  will,  however,  hardly  be  intelligible  to 
a  reader  familiar  only  with  the  constitution  of  modern  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  without  a  short  anticipatory  sketch  of  the  organisation 
of  which  we  are  investigating  the  origines.  The  fully  developed 
university  was  divided  into  four  faculties — the  three  *  superior  ' 
faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  and  medicine,  and  the  *  inferior ' 
faculty  of  arts.  The  faculty  of  arts  was  further  subdivided  into 
four  nations — the  French,  the  Normans,  the  Picards,  and  the 
English.  At  the  head  of  each  superior  faculty  stood  a  dean ;  at 
the  head  of  each  nation  a  proctor.  The  rector  was  primarily  the 
head  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  by  whom  alone  he  was  elected,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  whole  university.  Each  of 
these  seven  bodies  held  meetings  or  congregations  of  its  own,  and, 
subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  whole  university,  regulated 
its  own  discipline  and  made  statutes  binding  on  its  own  members. 
The  rector  presided  in  congregations  of  the  faculty  of  arts  as  well  as 
in  *  general  congregations '  of  the  whole  federation.  In  the  faculty 
of  arts  the  division  was  taken  by  nations ;  in  a  *  general  congre- 
gation '  by  faculties  and  nations.  After  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tion had  been  laid  before  the  assembly  by  the  rector,  the  several 
corporations  retired  to  separate  parts  of  the  church  or  convent, 
and  there  debated  the  matter  under  the  presidency  of  their 
respective  heads.  On  the  reassembling  of  the  university  the 
deans  and  proctors  handed  in  the  corporate  votes  of  the  faculties 
and  nations,  and  the  rector  *  concluded '  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  seven  bodies.  Only  'regents,' 
i.e.  actually  teaching  masters,  had  any  right  to  a  seat  or  vote 
in  congregations.  As,  however,  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
rector  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  the  non-regents  were  always 
bound  to  obey  the  rector's  summons.  At  first  they  were  summoned 
only  on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
it  became  usual  to  cite  non-regents  to  all  important  meetings,  except 
for  elective  purposes ;  but,  when  they  attended,  they  voted  (so  far  as 

1  Bulaeus,  v.  377.     The  candidate  ascribed  his  rejection  to  odium  theologicum. 
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appears)  with  their  respective  faculties  and  nations,  and  never 
formed — as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — a  separate  *  house.'  The 
origin  of  these  celebrated  divisions,  reproduced  (at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  division  into  nations  is  concerned)  in  all  the  later  imitations 
of  the  Parisian  constitution,  is  the  main  problem  connected  with 
the  origines  of  the  university.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
other  great  problem,  the  origin  of  the  rectorship,  is  intimately 
bound  u]3  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  nations.  The  rector 
is,  in  the  earliest  period,  closely  connected  with  the  four  nations  by 
whose  proctors  he  was  elected.  He  was  primarily  the  head  of  the 
four  nations  ^  rather  than  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  though  the 
distinction  soon  lost  all  practical  significance.  This  statement 
forms  rather  an  anticipation  of  the  results  of  our  investigation,  but 
it  accounts  for  our  treating  of  the  two  problems  together. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  has  been  hitherto  impeded  by  a 
gross  misinterpretation  of  two  important  pieces  of  documentary 
evidence.  In  the  first  place,  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Thomas 
a  Becket's  quarrel  with  Henry  II  has  been,  by  all  the  historians  of 
the  university  before  Denifle,  relied  upon  as  proving  the  existence 
of  the  *  nations  '  at  that  time.  Henry  offered  to  submit  his  quarrel 
to  the  arbitration  of  *  scholars  of  different  provinces,  examining  the 
matter  with  equal  scales,'  ^  or  (as  Becket  himself  says)  of  *  Parisian 
scholars.'  ^  It  is  natural  enough  that  to  minds  preoccupied  with  the 
antiquity  of  their  almct  mater  the  former  passage,  when  interpreted 
by  the  latter,  should  have  appeared  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  *  nations,'  and  even  of  the  practice  of  voting  by 
nations  in  or  about  1164  a.d.  But  in  reality  the  words  imply  no 
more  than  a  proposal  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
learned  men  from  the  Parisian  schools,  chosen  from  different 
nationalities  to  secure  impartiality. 

With  equally  little  ground  an  allusion  has  been  found  to  the 
rectorship  in  the  celebrated  charter  granted  to  the  scholars  of  Paris 
by  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  a.d.'^  A  brawl  between  some  German 
students  and  a  tavern-keeper  had  led  to  a  riot  in  which  several 
students  were  killed,  and  the  provost  of  Paris  had  headed  the 
assailants.  The  king  being  appealed  to  by  the  injured  scholars 
inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  the  provost,  and  granted  a  charter 
by  which  it  was  ordered  among  other  privileges  that  scholars 
arrested  by  the  provost's  officers  should  be  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  bishop.  Then  follows  a  clause  which  protects  from 
arrest  at  the  hands  of  secular  justice  the  cajntale   Parisiensium 

^  I  had  not  realised  this  before  reading  Denifle  (i.  90  ff.  and  106  ff.) 

2  '  Scholaribus  diversarum  provineiarum  sequa  lance  negotium  examinantibus  ' 
(Kadulphus  de  Diceto,  Op.  hist.  i.  337,  ed.  Stubbs,  1876).  In  my  interpretation  of  this 
passage  I  have  been  anticipated  by  Denifle. 

3  Bulaeus,  I.e.  *  Bulasus,  iii.  2,  3. 
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scliolarimn}  Bulseus  and  his  followers  have  mterpreted  these 
words  of  the  rector,  whose  office  the  former  (an  ex-rector)  believed 
to  date  from  the  times  of  Alcuin  and  Erigena.  Eecent  writers  have 
strangely  understood  the  capitale  as  '  a  regent  master,'  but  without 
offering  any  explanation  of  so  strange  a  mode  of  expression.  Even 
Denifle  has  here  missed,  or  rather  rejected,  the  true  explanation. 
The  word  capitale  merely  means  '  chattels,'  or  property,  which,  like 
the  persons  of  the  scholars,  was  protected  from  sequestration  except 
by  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cor- 
rection of  these  two  blunders  involves  a  rewriting  of  the  whole 
constitutional  history  of  the  university  during  the  first  half- century 
of  its  existence.  As  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus  has  sometimes 
been  treated  as  a  kind  of  deed  of  foundation,  or  at  least  as  the 
first  official  recognition  of  the  university,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
privileges  which  it  bestows  are  bestowed  upon  masters  or  scholars 
simply  as  such.  There  is  no  official  recognition  of  the  university, 
its  officers  or  members.  The  conferment  of  privileges  upon 
masters  and  scholars  no  more  implies  the  existence  of  a  university 
than  the  exemption  of  chemists  or  dissenting  ministers  from  jury 

*  The  clause  runs  as  follows  :  '  In  capitale  Parisiensium  scholarium  pro  nullo  fore- 
facto  justitia  nostra  manum  mittet,  sed  si  visum  fuerit  illud  esse  arrestandum  per 
justitiam  ecclesiasticam  arrestabitur  et  arrestatum  custodietur,  ut  de  illo  capital!  fiat 
quod  per  Ecclesiam  fuerit  legitime  judicatum  '  (Boullai's  text  corrected  by  Denifle, 
i.  7).  I  had  already  conjectured  from  the  meanings  in  Du  Cange  that  capitale 
must  here  mean  '  chattels,'  when  I  came  upon  the  French  translation  of  the 
provost's  oath,  in  which  the  provisions  of  each  of  the  clauses  in  the  charter  are  given 
in  succession.  It  runs,  '  Vous  jurerez  qu'en  chastel  des  ecoliers  ne  ferez  mettre  main  ' 
(Jourdain,  p.  66).  I  may  add  the  following  remarks  :  1.  The  use  of  capitale  either  for 
'  head  '  or  '  regent  master '  is  unexampled.  2.  The  continued  use  of  the  neuter  would  be 
singular.  3.  The  clause  would  be  mere  surplusage,  since  masters  as  well  as  scholars 
have  been  already  privileged  from  arrest.  4.  For  the  use  of  arrestari  of  the  seques- 
tration of  property  cf.  Jourdain,  No.  ccelxxi.,  and  Bulaeus,  iii.  469.  5.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  case  where  the  jtistitia  ecclesiastica  cannot  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
scholar,  not  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  the  capitale.  The  sequestration  of  property 
could  not  be  so  urgent  as  to  require  a  temporary  detention  by  the  secular  arm. 
According  to  the  other  interpretations  a  privilege  is  conferred  on  the  '  scholar '  which 
is  withheld  from  the  rector  or  master.  Jourdain's  own  view  is  that  '  hsec  verba 
non  rectorem  sed  aliquem  e  magistris  aperte  declarant '  (p.  47b,  n.),  and  to  this  view 
Denifle,  though  not  without  hesitation,  subscribes.  Jourdain  (No.  cclxxiv.  p.  47) 
relies  upon  a  passage  contained  in  the  pleadings  of  the  university  against  the  chan- 
cellor. A  doctor  of  medicine  had  upset  the  water  in  which  he  had  been  steeping 
his  herbs  upon  the  watch  in  the  street  below.  The  officers  entered  the  house,  and 
after  nearly  killing  him  by  their  violence  carried  him  off  to  the  king's  prison.  The 
university  contended  that  its  privileges  had  been  violated  by  the  arrest  and  imprison, 
ment :  '  quod  de  quocunque  esset  scholari  non  debuisset  fieri,  sicut  in  privilegio  regis 
continetur,'  and  because  '  justitia  lay  calls  in  capitale  scholarium,  quantum  ad  illam 
injuriam,  manum  imposuit,  quod  tamen  per  privilegium  regale  fieri  non  debuit 
similiter.'  According  to  Jourdain's  interpretation  there  is  hardly  any  distinction 
between  the  two  breaches  of  privilege  complained  of.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
doctor's  property  had  been  seized  by  the  guard,  even  if  the  forcible  entry  was  not  con- 
strued as  an  attachment  of  property  by  lay  justice.  Even  if  capitale  is  here  under- 
stood to  mean  a  master,  it  must  be  a  misinterpretation. 
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service  by  act  of  parliament  implies  the  existence  of  a  guild  or  cor- 
poration composed  of  members  of  these  classes  of  the  community.^ 

The  origin  of  the  *  nations  '  and  of  the  rectorship  can  hardly  be 
understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  universities 
of  a  widely  different  type,  of  which  Bologna  is  the  original.  Already 
in  reducing  their  rude  professional  customs  to  written  statutes  the 
Parisian  masters  had  probably  been  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  students  of  Bologna.  The  rectorship,  the  proctorships,  and  the 
four  *  nations '  of  Paris  are  still  more  unmistakably  adaptations  to 
somewhat  different  circumstances  of  Bologna  institutions. 

The  universities  of  students  at  Bologna  originated,  it  would 
seem,  somewhat  later  than  the  Paris  university  of  masters.^  In 
the  Italian  municipal  republics,  as  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  non-possession  of  civic  rights  involved  serious  disabilities.  In 
the  absence  of  any  express  treaty  or  agreement  the  citizen  of  one 
city  had  hardly  a  locus  standi  in  the  courts  of  another.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  the  position  of  a  body  of  students  in  a  foreign  city 
would  hardly  have  been  tolerable  without  some  special  protection. 
In  a  society  honeycombed  with  guilds  and  societies  of  arms  it  was 
inevitable  that  protection  should  be  sought  in  the  formation  of 
societies  of  a  similar  character  by  students  from  different  countries. 
The  foreign  merchants  had  in  several  places  successfully  attempted 
thus  to  compensate  the  loss  of  their  natural  citizenship  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  citizenship,  by  the  erection  of  a  civitas  in  civitate.^ 
Their  example  was  followed  first  by  the  transalpine  students,  after- 
wards by  those  from  various  parts  of  Italy.  At  first  the  protection 
secured  to  its  members  in  their  relations  with  the  townspeople  was 
merely  that  of  association.  The  students  could  '  boycott '  an  offend- 
ing landlord  or  tradesman,  or,  if  justice  were  refused  by  the  magis- 
trates, threaten  to  leave  the  town  and  ruin  its  trade.  Ultimately, 
after  a  long  struggle,  the  city  of  Bologna,  and  other  cities  in  which 
secessions  of  Bologna  students  had  taken  refuge,  found  it  necessary 
to  make  terms  with  the  powerful  strangers,  to  recognise  the  juris- 
diction of  their  rectors  in  the  causes  of  scholars,  sometimes  even  to 
compel  their  own  podestas  to  swear  to  respect  their  privileges.  Though 
originally  formed  for  protection  against  the  town  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  among  themselves,  the  weapons  which  had  proved 
so  effectual  against  the  city  government  were  in  time  directed  with 
equal  success  against  the  professors,  who  ultimately  became  the 
humble  servants  and  employes  of  the  students  and  their  rectors. 

'  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  Frederick  I's  authentic  Habitaot  1158,  which 
Mr.  Mullinger  erroneously  speaks  of  as  officially  recognising  the  existence  of  the 
university  {Cambridge,  i.  72).  It  would  not  do  this  even  if  Savigny's  arbitrary  limita- 
tion of  it  to  the  students  of  Bologna  could  be  substantiated. 

2  Denifle  (i.  158-9)  places  the  foundation  of  the  first  university  at  Bologna  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

3  Denifle,  i.  136. 
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But  at  first  the  university  of  students  no  more  claimed  authority  in 
strictly  academic  affairs  than  the  Oxford  Union  Society  or  the  student 
corps  in  the  German  universities.  The  bond  of  union  between  the 
students  was  as  much  the  fact  of  their  being  foreigners  as  the  fact  of 
their  being  students  ;  and  the  students  of  Bolognese  birth  were  not 
members  of  them  at  all. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  only  two 
universitates  at  Bologna — one  of  citramontani,  the  other  of  ultramontani 
— eaiCh  with  its  separate  rector,  while  the  two  societies  were  closely 
associated  and  for  practical  purposes  were  little  more  than  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  body.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
it  has  been  made  abundantly  evident  by  Denifle  ^  that  there  were 
four  of  these  societies,  as  there  continued  to  be  till  a  later  time  in 
some  of  the  daughter  universities  formed  by  secessions  of  students 
from  Bologna ;  and  these  societies  were  originally  quite  independent 
of  one  another.  Each  of  them  was  a  miniature  republic.  Its  con- 
stitution was  an  imitation  of  the  constitutions  of  the  earliest 
merchant  guilds  or  societies  of  arms,  which  were  themselves  repro- 
ductions of  the  municipal  constitutions.^  The  term  rector  was  already 
in  use  for  the  elected  chief  magistrate  of  a  guild.^  The  executive 
consisted  of  a  body  of  conciliarii,  suggested  by  the  town  councils, 
chosen  by  the  several  smaller  nationes  composing  the  university ; 
while  the  supreme  governing  body  was,  as  in  the  city  democracies, 
the  whole  body  of  members.  The  elaborate  methods  of  indirect 
election,  the  checks  against  hasty  alterations  in  the  statutes,  and 
numerous  other  minor  constitutional  features  find  close  parallels 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  Italian  cities  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  introduced. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  four  nations  of  Paris  are  an  imitation  of 
the  four  Bologna  universities.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  their 
existence  for  about  the  first  half-century  in  the  history  of  the  Parisian 
university  of  masters.  Even  the  faculties  did  not  exist  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  university.  The  theologians  must  from  an  early 
period  have  held  separate  meetings  for  the  celebration  of  their  own 
inceptions,  for  disputations,  and  for  the  discussion  of  theological 
questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  by 
private  individuals ;  nor  would  the  artists  have  admitted  the  theo- 
logians to  the  inceptions  of  their  own  faculty.  But  in  the  university 
congregations  all  masters  were  equal  and  voted  as  individuals. 
The  university  was  a  society  of  masters  of  all  faculties,  not  a  fede- 
ration of  faculties.'' 

'  Bd.  i.  136,  138.  The  real  history  of  the  origin  of  these  Bologna  universities  has 
been  written  for  the  first  time  by  Denifle. 

2  Denifle,  i.  145-6,  149.  ^  Denifle,  i.  146. 

^  The  masters  of  theology  and  canon  law  are  associated  with  the  artists  in  the 
earliest   documents.      The  doctors  of    medicine  are  mentioned  as   obtaining  their 
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It  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  protracted  litigation  with  the 
chancellor  that  the  university  first  experienced  the  want  of  the  two 
important  attributes  of  a  corporate  existence  which  were  still  denied 
it — the  election  of  common  officers  and  the  use  of  a  common  seal. 
From  two  briefs  of  the  years  1219  ^  and  one  of  1222  ^  it  is  evident  that 
the  bishop  and  chancellor  were  straining  every  nerve  to  suppress  the 
formidable  organisation  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Paris  over  the  masters  and  scholars  who  were 
multiplying  beneath  her  shadow.  An  old  ordinance  or  proclamation 
against  '  conspiracies '  was  furbished  up,  and  the  university  was 
excommunicated  en  masse  for  disobedience  to  it.  To  the  mind  of 
a  canon  of  Paris  the  very  existence  of  the  university  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  conspiracy — an  unlawful  secret  society  formed  by 
a  certain  class  of  very  inferior  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  their 
canonical  superiors.  The  language  of  the  briefs^  makes  it  quite 
plain  that  the  acts  of  conspiracy  were  simply  the  passing  of 
statutes  by  the  masters  for  the  government  of  themselves  and  their 
scholars  together  with  the  administration  of  oaths  to  observe  them. 
The  church  of  Paris  claimed  that  no  such  '  constitutions '  should  be 
passed  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  chapter,  or  chancellor. 
When  the  university  respectfully  inquired  whether  the  prohibition 
applied  to  all  constitutions  or  only  to  unlawful  constitutions,  they 
were  expressly  told  that  it  applied  to  all  constitutions,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  good  or  bad.'*  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  university  was  at  stake. 

The  definitive  sentence  of  the  holy  see  upon  the  points  at  issue 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
main  Honorius  III  and  Gregory  IX  continued  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  Innocent  III  of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  new  society. 
During  the  '  town  and  gown '  riots  and  consequent  dispersion  of 
1229  the  cause  of  the  university  was  steadily  defended  by  Gregory 

licenses  from  the  chancellor  in  1213  (Jourdain,  No.  xv.)  ;  but  there  is  no  express 
allusion  to  them  as  a  distinct  class  in  the  university  till  1221  (Bulffius,  iii.  240). 

'  Bulffius,  iii.  93  ;  Rer.  Franc.  Script,  (ed.  Dom  Brial),  t.  xix.  p.  679. 

2  Rer.  Franc.  Script,  t.  xix.  p.  724.  It  appears  that  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  others  had  been  appointed  arbitrators  or  delegates. 

*  '  Dilecti  filii  magistri  et  scholares  Parisienses  nobis  graviter  sunt  conquesti,  quod 
venerabilis  frater  Parisiensis  episcopus  excommunicationis  sententiam  ab  P.  bonae 
memoriffi,  prsedecessore  suo,  et  P.  Hostiensi  episcopo,  quondam  apostolic®  sedis 
legato,  latam  de  conspirationibus  et  conjurationibus  scholarium  minime  faciendis 
tarn  dudum  innovans,  eos  qui,  circa  statum  scholarium,  sine  consensu  ipsius,  vel  capi- 
tuli  seu  cancellarii  Parisiensis,  conspirationem,  conjurationem,  constitutionem,  seu 
aliquam  obligationem,  juramento  fide  vel  poena  vallatam,  facere  attentarent,  pro  su® 
voluntatis  arbitrio,  simili  vinculo  innodavit,  et  ipsorum  insuper  pedibus  laqueos  ex- 
communicationis expandens,'  &c.  [Rerum  Franc.  Scriptores,  xix.  679). 

^  '  Petierunt  interpretationem  ....  utrum  videlicet  intelligerent  generaliter  tam  de 
constitutione  licita,  utili  et  honesta,  quam  de  illicita,  erronea  et  injusta.  Quibus 
responditur  quod  intelligerent  generaliter  de  omni  licita  vel  illicita,  bona  vel  mala,'  &c. 
(Buleeus,  iii.  93). 
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against  the  formidable  combination  of  court  and  citizens,  bishop 
and  chapter ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  masters  a  series  of  papal 
briefs  secured  the  triumph  of  the  university  and  the  permanent 
humiliation  of  the  chancellor,  whose  power  was  reduced  almost 
entirely  to  the  conferment  of  the  license  after  examination  with  the 
assistance  of  the  masters.  The  briefs  of  1219  and  1222  are  of  an 
interlocutory  character.  It  is  in  these  that  we  find  the  first  traces 
of  the  existence  of  the  nations  and  their  officers,  as  also  of  a  uni- 
versity seal.  While  the  wholesale  excommunications  are  severely 
condemned  and  peremptorily  forbidden  for  the  future,  the  use  of 
the  seal  is  in  1222  forbidden  pendente  lite  except  in  so  far  as  its 
use  was  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  pending  suit ;  as  also  the 
election  of  officers  by  the  scholars  '  according  to  their  nations 
for  the  avenging  of  their  injuries.'  ^  From  the  previous  brief  of 
1219  it  appears  that  the  j)rimary  purpose  of  the  election  of  such 
officers  was  the  choice  of  a  messenger  or  legal  representative  at 
the  court  of  Kome,  the  masters  having  sworn  to  abide  by  their 
decision  in  this  matter ;  ^  and  since  the  prohibition  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  officers  in  1222  is  coupled  with  a  prohibition  against 
the  infliction  of  fines  by  the  university  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  officers  had  been  elected  by  the 
nations  was  the  exaction  of  these  fines.^ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  formation  of  the  nations,  or  at 
least  the  election  of  officers  by  them,  was  a  step  adopted  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  the  litigation  against  the  chancellor.  In  1219  the 
appointment  of  such  officers  is  spoken  of  as  a  temporary  and  extra- 
ordinary expedient.  By  1222  these  offices  seem  already  to  have 
acquired  something  of  a  permanent  character.  The  analogy  of  the 
four  Bologna  rectors  as  well  as  the  obvious  advantage  of  such  an  in- 
stitution would  tend  insensibly  to  convert  the  procuratores,  as  they 

'  See  the  brief  of  1219  in  Bulaeus,  iii.  93.  The  immunity  of  the  university  as  a 
whole  from  excommunication  without  the  special  license  of  the  holy  see  is  reinforced 
in  1222  {Rer.  Franc.  Scrii^t.  t.  xix.  p.  724)  and  1227  (Bulffius,  t.  iii.  p.  159).  M.  Thurot 
makes  the  astounding  assertion  that  Honorius  III  forbade  the  excommunication 
of  '  aucun  memhi-e  de  I'universit^  sans  I'autorisation  du  Saint  Si^ge.'  [De  V  Organi- 
sation, d'C,  dans  V  Universite  de  Paris,  1850,  p.  12.) 

^  '  Porro,  cum  ad  prosecutionem  appellationis  prasdictae  foret  nuncius  ad  sedem 
apostolicam  destinandus,  et  sine  collecta  universitas  non  haberet  expensas,  magistri 
liberalium  artium  fide  interposita  se  ac  suos  discipulos  astrinxerunt  ad  servandum 
quod  super  hoc  a  suis  procuratoribus  contingeret  ordinari '  (Bulaeus,  iii.  p.  94).  From 
the  brief  of  1260  (Jourdain,  No.  ccxxxiv.),  it  appears  that  these  procuraiores  were  four  in 
number.  We  have  possibly  an  earlier  trace  of  the  custom  of  appointing  four  represen- 
tatives upon  such  occasions  in  Innocent  Ill's  brief  of  1210.  A  master  who  had 
been  expelled  for  breach  of  the  statutes  '  in  quataor  vestrum  juramento  interposito 
compromisit,  illorum  dictum  pro  bono  pacis  se  gratum  et  ratum  pariter  habiturum  ' 
(Bulaeus,  iii.  60).  Mr.  Mullinger  (p.  71)  is  wrong  in  saying  (after  Savigny)  that 
'  the  term  universitas  is  first  found  applied  to '  Paris  in  1215. 

3  '  Magistri  etiam  a  magistro  vel  scholari  poenam  pecuniariam  per  tempus  non 
exigent  supradictum,  nee  scholares  interim,  secundum  nationes  suas,  sibi  quenquam 
prseficient  ad  injurias  ulciscendas.'     [Rer.  Franc.  Script,  t.  xix.  p.  725.) 
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were  called,  from  temporary  representatives  or  delegates  into  a  per- 
manent executive  of  the  society.  At  the  same  time  a  trace  of  the 
original  character  of  the  institution  remained  in  the  short  tenure  of 
the  offices  of  rector  and  proctor,  which  were  at  first  held  for  periods 
of  only  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  afterwards  ^  for  three  months. 
Whether  the  appointment  of  national  officers  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended after  1222,  in  obedience  to  the  interim  papal  injunction, 
is  not  known.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  again  till  1237,  when 
the  institution  appears  thoroughly  established.  A  papal  bull  now 
issued  forbids  excommunication  without  the  license  of  the  holy  see 
not  only  of  the  collective  body  of  masters  and  scholars  but  of  *  their 
rector  or  proctor,'  when  acting  officially  on  their  behalf.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  terms  '  rector  or  proctor '  may  here  be  alternative  titles 
of  the  same  official ;  ^  and  there  are  other  grounds  for  the  conjecture 
that  when  first  the  proctors  were  appointed  they  were  called  indiffer- 
ently rectors  or  proctor s.^  The  term  proctor  would  have  been  used 
in  virtue  of  the   originally  temporary  and  financial  character  of 

»  From  1279  (Bulseus,  iii.  444). 

2  'Ut  nullus  in  universitatem  magistrorum  vel  scholarium,  seu  rectorem  vel 
proeuratorem  eorum,  aut  quenquam  alium  pro  facto  vel  occasione  universitatis,'  &c. 
Such  is  the  reading  of  Jourdain,  p.  49  ;  Denifle,  i.  112,  reads  '  rectorum '  (if  it  is 
not  a  mere  misprint),  which  can  hardly  be  right ;  '  universitas  magistrorum  vel 
scholarium  seu  rectorum  '  {sc.  '  magistrorum  regentium  ')  would  be  an  unparalleled  ex- 
pression. There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  text  of  the  successive  '  conservationes  ' 
of  this  privilege  in  1246  and  1252  (see  Jourdain,  pp.  116  and  14a;  Denifle,  pp.  113, 
114),  and  therefore  as  to  the  text  of  the  original.  If  the  above  reading  be  sound, 
'  eorum  '  must  apply  to  '  rectorem  '  as  well  as  to  '  proeuratorem,'  so  that  '  rector  '  cannot 
mean  simply  a  '  regent,'  as  Denifle  explains  it. 

2  The  main  grounds  for  my  conjecture  are  as  follows  : 

1.  William  of  St.  Amour,  referring  to  the  events  of  the  year  1256,  says  that  he  was 
not  at  that  time  '  procurator  scholarium  vel  rector  de  coUegio  eorum.'  Procurator  and 
rector  seem  here  to  be  alternative  titles  of  the  same  office  {Opera,  p.  94,  Constantia, 
1632). 

2.  At  Cambridge  the  proctors  were  throughout  the  middle  ages  called  *  rectors  or 
proctors.'  The  constitution  of  Cambridge  was  derived  from  Oxford,  and  that  of 
Oxford  (with  modifications)  from  Paris  (at  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the 
single  rector  there),  though  in  the  English  universities  there  were  only  two  nations, 
Australes  mid  Boreales.  I  cannot  conceive  whence  the  title  rector  could  have  been 
introduced  into  Cambridge  unless  at  one  time  the  Paris  proctors  had  been  so  called. 

3.  In  an  agreement  made  in  1228  with  the  town  of  Vercelli  by  a  secession  of 
students  from  Padua  (a  colony  of  Bologna)  we  find  the  heads  of  different  nations  or 
universities  called  at  one  time  by  different  nations  ;  one  is  rector,  another  jprocwra tor, 
another  provmcialis,  while  at  other  times  all  are  styled  rectores  (Savigny,  Geschichte 
des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  Heidelberg,  1815-31,  iii.  618-628). 

4.  Boullai  tells  us  (iii.  222)  that  up  to  1249  the  nation  of  France  '  semper  fere 
dabat  omnes  universitati  rectores.'  It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  the  rea 
meaning  of  the  documents  or  statements  (if  any)  on  which  he  based  the  assertion 
was  that  at  one  time  there  were  four  rectors  or  proctors,  the  senior  of  whom,  like  the 
southern  proctor  at  Oxford,  was  permanently  senior  proctor  or  rector  of  the  whole 
university,  and  that  the  separate  rectorship  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
nations  at  this  arrangement. 

At  all  events  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  heads  of  the  nations,  by  whatever  title 
designated,  are  much  earlier  than  the  common  7-ector  artistarum. 
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the  office ;  the  term  rector  would  have  been  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  the  four  rectors  at  Bologna.  The  first  docu- 
ment in  which  the  rector  and  proctors  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
one  another  is  a  statute  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  1244,  which  visits 
offenders  with  expulsion  till  '  satisfaction  shall  have  been  made  to  the 
rector  and  proctor  on  behalf  of  the  '  university '  (sc.  universitas 
artistarum)  '  to  the  full  and  at  their  pleasure.'  ^  In  the  same  year 
a  statute  of  the  whole  university  orders  that  scholars  who  take  a 
house  which  has  been  interdicted  to  scholars  by  the  university  are 
to  be  expelled  after  monition  by  the  rector  or  a  servant  sent  by 
him,  or  in  like  manner  by  '  the  proctors  or  a  messenger  sent  by 
them.'  2  It  is  now  clear  that  the  term  rector  has  come  to  be  reserved 
for  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of  artists,  the  term  proctor  alone 
being  apphed  to  the  heads  of  the  nations,  while  in  1249  we  come 
to  an  agreement  ^  between  the  four  nations  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  new  officer — the  common  head  of  the  four  nations — is  to  be 
elected,  i.e.  by  the  four  proctors. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  nation-organisation  came  into  existence 
at  some  time  between  1219  and  1222,  that  it  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended by  papal  authority,  but  that  by  1237  it  had  obtained  a  fully 
recognised  legal  existence ;  while  at  some  time  later  than  1222,  and 
probably  later  than  1237,  the  common  rectorship  was  instituted  by 
the  united  nations.  Like  the  formation  of  statutes,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  common  proctor,  and  the  use  of  the  common  seal,  the 
new  organisation  is  clearly  connected  with  the  great  war  against  the 
chancellor.  But  in  one  respect  the  step  differs  from  the  preceding 
efforts  after  corporate  autonomy  ;  they  were  taken  by  the  university 
of  masters  of  all  faculties,  while  in  the  first  mention  of  the  nations 
we  find  that  it  is  the  '  masters  of  the  liberal  arts '  who  are  forbidden 
to  elect  an  officer  '  to  avenge  their  injuries.'  This  circumstance 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  negative  the  theory  which  I  have  put 
forth  as  to  the  origin  of  the  proctorships.  It  is  true  that  the  suit 
against  the  chancellor  was  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity, but  the  masters  of  arts  formed  by  far  the  most  numerous 
body  of  masters ;  the  masters  of  the  superior  faculties,  who  were  left 
outside  the  new  organisation,  were  in  fact  a  mere  handful.''  And  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  the  masters  of  arts  and  their  pupils  who 
were  practically  most  interested  in  resisting  the  oppression  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  was  not  the  elderly  and  dignified  doctor 
of  divinity  but  the  young  master  of  arts  and  his  still  younger  pupils 
who  would  be  most  in  danger  of  incarceration  in  the  chancellor's 
prison  or  of  heavy  pecuniary  penances  for  assault  or  riot,  and  who 
would  have  most  need  of  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  organisa- 

1  Bulffius,  iii.  195.  2  j^,  3  j^,,  222. 

•*  In  1208  Innocent  III  limited  the  theological  chairs  to  eight.  In  1289  there 
were  about  120  regent  masters  of  arts  (Jourdain,  No.  cclxxiv.  p.  45a). 
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tion  for  the  '  avenging  of  injuries.'  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  suit  at  Eome  was  practically  carried  on  mainly  by  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  at  their  expense.  The  peculiar  relation  which  must  at 
this  time  have  existed  between  the  legal  incorporation  of  masters  of 
all  faculties  and  the  more  popular  and  informal  nation-organisation 
which  had  grown  up  within  it  is  well  illustrated  by  a  papal  brief  of 
1260  ^  ordering  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  society  '  thirty 
years  and  more  before.'  The  suit  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  the  suit 
of  the  whole  university ;  the  bond  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
was  sealed  with  the  university  seal ;  the  brief  itself  is  directed  to  the 
whole  body  of  masters.  But  it  appears  that  the  money  had  been 
borrowed  by  four  proctors  whom  we  can  hardly  avoid  identifying 
with  the  proctors  of  the  nations ;  and  the  order  for  the  repayment 
is  in  a  special  manner  addressed  to  the  rector,  though  it  was  not 
till  much  later  that  it  became  the  habitual  practice  to  address  official 
communications  to  the  *  rector,  masters,  and  scholars.'  The  small 
proportion  which  the  masters  of  the  superior  faculties  bore  to  the 
whole  body,  together  with  the  fact  that  but  for  the  rector  the  uni- 
versity was  still  an  acephalous  corporation,  is  by  itself  almost  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  curious  circumstance  that  the  rector 
of  the  inferior  faculty  of  arts  rapidly  became  the  real  head  of  the 
whole  society.  The  probable  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
university  and  the  faculty  of  arts  during  this  transition  period  is  that, 
in  consequence  of  its  superior  numbers,  organisation,  and  activity, 
the  affairs  of  the  university  were  passing  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  The  doctors  of  the  superior  faculties 
were  merely  called  in  to  give  their  assent  to  what  had  been  already 
settled  upon  by  the  masters  of  arts.  Since  the  superior  faculties 
had  at  this  time  no  heads  of  their  own,  the  presidency  of  the  rector 
in  such  *  general  congregations  '  was  inevitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  the  practice  of 
voting  by  faculties  and  nations  came  into  vogue,  but  a  circum- 
stance in  the  anti-chancellor  movement  which  has  hitherto  been 
passed  over  helps  to  explain  its  origin.  In  one  only  of  the  matters 
at  issue  between  chancellor  and  university  does  the  papacy  seem  to 
have  failed  to  support  its  protege.  In  1225  the  university  seal  was 
solemnly  broken  by  the  papal  legate  ^  and  the  formation  of  another 
strictly  forbidden.  Foiled  in  its  efforts  to  gain  this  essential 
attribute  of  corporate  autonomy,  the  masters  seem  to  have  evaded 
the  prohibition  by  setting  up  separate  seals  for  the  four  nations,  by 
the  joint  use  of  which  the  assent  of  the  artists  could  be  signified  to 
the  acts  either  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  whole  university.^    This 

*  Jourdain,  No.  clxxxiv. 

2  Possibly  as  a  breach  of  the  interim  injunction  of  1222. 

8  The  statute  of  1244  is  sealed  with  the  four  seals,  while  the  university  seal  was 
not  granted  till  1246  (Jourdain,  No.  xciv. ;  Denifle,  i.  78). 
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step  naturally  had  a  tendency  to  stereotype  the  division  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  into  four  nations;  the  faculty  in  fact  ceased  to 
exist  except  as  a  federation  of  four  distinct  corporations.  Since 
the  seals  could  not  be  used  without  the  consent  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  belonged,^  separate  debate  and  separate  voting  became 
necessary  whenever  a  statute  or  other  document  had  to  be  sealed.'^ 
The  exclusion  of  the  superior  faculties  from  the  nations  made  it 
necessary  for  the  former  to  complete  their  separate  organisation  if 
they  wanted  to  maintain  their  influence  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
whole  body.  When  the  nations  adopted  the  plan  of  discussing 
university  business  in  preliminary  assemblies  of  their  own  under 
their  own  chiefs,  it  was  natural  that  the  superior  faculties  should 
claim  a  similar  right;  thus  the  practice  of  voting  by  faculties 
and  nations  in  the  general  congregation  was  a  natural  and  obvious 
extension  of  the  principle  of  voting  by  nations  already  established 
in  the  faculty  of  arts.  The  great  quarrel  with  the  Mendicants,  by 
compelling  the  secular  masters  of  theology  to  fall  back  for  support 
upon  the  powerful  and  highly  organised  faculty  of  arts,  did  much 
to  bind  the  faculties  together  as  well  as  to  secure  the  predominance 
of  the  faculty  of  arts.^  At  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which 
the  controversy  terminated  stereotyped  the  separation  of  the 
faculties.  The  faculty  of  theology  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
Mendicants  into  its  ranks  without  their  taking  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  statutes,  while  the  faculty  of  arts  successfully  refused  to 
admit  them.  The  university  now  contained  cle  facto  members 
(though,  as  they  had  not  sworn  to  the  statutes,  they  may  not 
have  been  considered  de  jure  members)  who  were  not,  and  had 

^  This  is  all  that  is  implied  by  the  consensu  eorundem^  which  does  not  show  that 
the  nations  were  not  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  faculty,  as  Denifle  contends 
(i.  80). 

2  It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  briefly  the  differences  between  my  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  nations  and  Denifle 's.  1.  He  holds  that  the  nations  were  an  organisation  of 
scholars,  in  which  the  masters  of  arts  were  included  as  scholars  of  the  superior 
faculties  (i.  84,  88,  97  ff.) ;  but,  as  he  admits  that  those  below  M.A.  had  no  voice 
in  the  assemblies  (p.  102),  and  as  the  university  itself  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  body 
of  scholares,  the  distinction  seems  to  rest  on  a  somewhat  slender  basis.  I  admit  that 
the  nations  were  formed  for  a  different  purpose  from  the  faculties,  though  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  after  the  nations  were  once  formed  any  distinction  was  in 
practice  maintained  between  the  faculty  of  arts  and  the  collective  nations.  2.  He 
holds  that  the  nations  were  formed  for  purposes  of  discipline  among  the  scholars 
(i.  104).  This  view  seems  to  me  unfounded  and  anachronistic.  I  believe  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  organisation  was  (a)  '  ad  injurias  ulciscendas '  by  legal  process 
and  otherwise,  (6)  to  elect  officers  and  to  collect  and  administer  funds  for  this  purpose. 
See  also  below,  p.  673,  note  2.  In  1251  and  earlier  we  find  the  English  nation  pre- 
scribing the  studies  of  candidates  for  the  license  or  for  '  determination.'  (MS.  in  the 
library  of  C.C.C,  Oxford,  No.  383,  fol.  177  seq.) 

^  The  close  connexion  between  this  conflict  and  the  growth  of  the  importance  of 
the  rectorship  is  indicated  by  the  oath  taken  with  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector. 
'  Item,  stabitis  cum  magistris  secularibus  et  deffendetis  statum,  statuta  et  privilegia 
eorum,'  &c.  (Denifle,  i.  124). 
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never  been,  members  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  with  whom  as  in- 
dividuals the  masters  of  arts  refused  to  have  any  consortium  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  the  bull  Quasi  lignum  vitce,  issued  in  1255,^  recog- 
nised and  enforced  the  principle  of  voting  by  faculties,  since  it  made 
a  decree  for  a  suspension  of  lectures  binding  only  if  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  faculty  voted  for  it.  At  first  it  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  to  force  a  new  statute  upon  a  dissentient 
faculty  or  nation.  The  principle  of  deciding  by  a  majority-vote  was 
no  doubt  of  later  and  very  gradual  growth.^ 

A  common  head  was  absolutely  essential  to  bind  together  the 
seven  corporations  into  which  the  university  was  gradually  re- 
solving itself,  and  at  the  time  when  the  university  constitution  was 
growing  up  the  faculty  of  arts  alone  had  a  head  who  could  possibly 
become  the  head  of  the  whole  university.  The  common  struggle 
against  the  mendicants,  in  which  it  was  the  theologians  who  were 
primarily  interested,  contributed  to  induce  the  superior  faculties  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ascendency  which  had  been  gradually  acquired 
by  the  artists  and  their  rector ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
struggle  we  find  indications  of  a  quarrel  between  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  the  superior  faculties,  who  now  began  to  realise  that 
an  organisation  practically  more  powerful  and  compact  than  the 
university  itself  had  grown  up  within  it,  and  that  in  that  organisa- 
tion they  had  no  place. ^  We  now  find  them  endeavouring  to 
win  back  their  proper  place  in  the  university  system.  This  they 
did  by  completing  the  organisation  of  the  several  faculties  under 
deans  of  their  own,  and  claiming  for  each  faculty  a  position 
equivalent  to  that  of  nations  in  the  general  congregations  and  for 
their  deans  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  the  proctors.  The 
headship  of  the  rector  might  be  denied  in  theory,  but  his  presi- 
dency was  too  well  established  to  be  successfully  assailed.  The 
documents  enable  us  to  trace  with  tolerable  completeness  the  two- 
fold process  by  which  on  the  one  hand  the  faculties  grew  into 
corporations  as  distinct  and  fully  organised  as  the  nations,  while 
on  the  other  the  rector  of  the  artists  gradually  emerged  into  the 
recognised  head  of  the  whole  body. 

We  have  seen  how  in  1244  the  rector  is  already  employed  to 
execute  university  decrees.  In  1260  he  is  addressed  by  the  pope 
as  rector  of  the  university  and  required  to  enforce  payment  of 
debts  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  whole  university.''  In  1267  ^  we 
find  a  deed  running  in  the  name  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties  of 
canon  law  and  medicine  (who  now  appear  for  the  first  time),  the 
rector  and  the  proctors  of  the  nations,  *  by  the  assent  and  consent 

'  Bulaeus,  iii.  285. 

2  In  1277  we  find  a  statute  passed  '  per  totam  universitatem  quatuor  facultatibus 
hoc  volentibus  '  (Bulajus,  iii.  432). 

'  Jourdain,  No.  cclviii.  *  lb.  No.  clxxxiv.  ^  lb.  No.  ccxvi. 
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of  all  the  masters  regent  in  Paris  in  the  aforesaid  faculties  and  in 
arts.'  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  assent  through  their 
deans ;  the  eight  masters  of  theology,  having  at  present  no  dean, 
assent  as  individuals,  their  names  being  recited  at  the  end  of  the 
deed.  The  peculiar  and  undefined  relations  then  existing  between  the 
faculty  of  theology  and  the  nations  illustrate  the  anomalous  position 
from  which  the  members  of  the  other  superior  faculties  had  just 
emerged.  The  non-existence  of  a  dean  of  theology  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  chancellor  acted  as  the  head  of  the  faculty  in  its 
separate  deliberations,  while  in  the  university  he  had  no  place  at 
all.  The  peculiar  position  in  which  the  most  important  of  the 
superior  faculties  was  thus  placed  no  doubt  contributed  to  facili- 
tate the  recognition  of  the  rector  of  the  artists  as  head  of  the 
university.  A  deanship  of  theology  was  ere  long  created,^  but  by 
this  time  the  rector's  position  was  too  well  established  to  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

In  the  document  of  1267  we  saw  that  the  rector  was  still  men- 
tioned after  the  deans,  though  already  styled  rector  of  the  university. 
In  1289  2  we  find  this  precedence  reversed,  while  in  or  about  the 
same  year  a  step  was  taken  which  practically  secured  the  supremacy 
of  the  rector  of  the  artists  in  the  whole  federation.  The  taking  of 
an  oath  to  the  rector  at  inception  dates  from  the  institution  of 
the  of&ce.  But  the  oath  was  taken  only  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  arts.  At  some  time  before  1289  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
oath  binding  the  inceptor  to  obey  the  rector  and  the  statutes  of 
the  faculty,  '  to  whatever  state  he  might  come.'  ^  As  at  least  the 
great  majority  of  the  secular  masters  of  all  faculties,  including 
their  deans,  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  before  proceed- 
ing in  the  higher  faculties,  this  ingenious  measure  effectually 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  rector  in  the  whole  university. 
If  in  a  certain  technical  sense  the  rector  was  still  rector  of  the 
artists  only,  the  members  of  the  superior  faculties  were  henceforth 
extraordinary  or  non-regent  members  of  the  faculties  of  arts. 
Henceforth  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector  supplied  the  neces- 
sary connecting  link  between  the  superior  faculties  and  the  four 
nations  of  artists.  Since  the  members  of  all  faculties  were  bound 
to  obey  his  summons,  he  alone  could  convoke  a  general  congrega- 
tion. The  oath  too  supplied  the  sanction  which  was  wanting  to 
the  principle  of  the  submission  of  the  minority  corporations  to 
the  corporations   forming  the  majority.     The  rector,  after   hear- 

'  The  deanship  appears  well  established  by  1297  (Jourdain,  No.  cccxxvii.),  and  pro- 
bably existed  at  least  in  1289  (Denifle,  i.  128). 

2  Denifle,  i.  121. 

3  '  Tempore  vite  vestre  ad  quemcunque  statum  deveneritis '  (Denifle,  i.  124).  It 
should  be  added  that  in  1281  the  university  solemnly  resolved  '  quod  facta  facultatum 
.  .  .,  in  quantum  ilia  facta  respiciunt  privilegia  universitatis  seu  negotia,  sunt  facta 
universitatis  '  (Bul^us,  iii.  456  ;  cf.  Jourdain,  No.  cclxix.) 
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ing  the  votes  of  the  seven  corporations,  '  concluded  '  in  favour  of  the 
majority  ;  in  other  words,  he  commanded  the  minority  to  obey  the 
decree,  and  every  member  of  the  university  was  bound,  on  pain  of 
perjury,  to  obey  the  command.  Hence  the  almost  superstitious 
importance  attached  to  the  rectorial '  conclusion,'  which  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  validity  of  any  resolution  of  the  university. 

From  this  time  at  least  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
rector's  position  as  virtual  head  of  the  whole  corporation.  As  a 
constitutional  technicality  it  might  be  maintained,  and  no  doubt 
was  maintained  by  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  the 
Dominican  theologians,  that  the  rector  was  not  the  head  of  the 
university,  as  is  still  maintained  with  much  earnestness  by  the 
learned  Dominican  to  whom  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer. 
The  fact  that  the  precedence  of  the  rector  at  ecclesiastical  functions 
was  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century  disputed  by  the  dean 
of  theology — often,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  bishop  or  archbishop 
— proves  nothing  against  his  virtual  headship.  To  ordinary  minds 
it  would  appear  that  an  officer  who  summons  the  meetings  of  a 
society,^  who  presides  at  those  meetings,  whom  every  member  of 
the  society  is  bound  to  obey,  and  who  executes  its  decrees,  is  for 
practical  purposes  the  head  of  that  society.  If  Prince  Albert  Victor 
Edward  had  been  allowed  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  to 
walk  out  of  chapel  before  the  master,  that  would  hardly  have  made 
him  '  head '  of  Trinity  College.^ 

'  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  TTiode  by  which  the  rector  should  summon  the 
faculties  of  canon  law — about  his  right  to  do  so  there  was  no  dispute — in  1279 
(BulsBUS,  iii.  445).  It  is  true,  as  Denifle  urges  (i.  122),  that  in  1283  (Jourdain, 
p.  496)  the  chancellor  contends  that  the  faculty  of  theology  was  only  summoned 
supplicando  et  rogando,  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  contention  was  not  ad- 
mitted  by  the  faculty  of  arts. 

2  Denifle  holds  that  the  rector  was  not  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  till  1274  (pp.  110,  119,  120)  or  as  head  of  the  university  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  I  have  not  space  to  examine  his  arguments  in  detail,  but  the 
contention  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  rector's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  statutes  of  the  faculty  till  1274,  or  in  those  of  the  university 
till  1348  (pp.  109,  110).  Denifle  relies  upon  the  analogy  of  Oxford  and  other  universi- 
ties ;  but,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  chancellor  being  head  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  the  statutes  &c.  by  no  means  uniformly  run  in  the  name  of 
the  chancellor  and  university.  He  further  alleges  (p.  121)  that  the  rector  cannot 
have  been  considered  head  of  the  university  in  1289,  since  the  faculty  of  arts  declare 
in  that  year  that  the  pope  was  head  of  the  university.  This  is  inaccurate.  What 
the  faculty  says  is  (Jourdain,  No.  cclxxiv.  p.  492),  '  Parisiensis  universitas  non  credit 
nee  confitetur  secundum  suum  rectorem  habere  caput  aliud  a  vestra  sanctitate.' 
The  words  distinctly  imply  that  in  a  sense  the  rector  was  head  of  the  university. 
What  is  denied  is  the  headship  of  the  chancellor.  As  early  as  1255  the  secular 
masters  of  all  faculties  speak  of  '  rectorem  universitatis  nostras '  (Bulaeus,  iii. 
257).  It  is  therefore  useless  for  Denifle  to  explain  that  in  1261  '  rector  uni- 
versitatis '  means  '  rector  universitatis  artistarum.'  Father  Denifle  does  not  seem 
to  realise  that  the  question  whether  the  rector  was  head  of  the  university  is  one 
which  might  have  been  answered  in  a  different  way  by  different  persons  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  certain  that  the  rector  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  '  rector  of  the  uni- 
VOL.  I. — NO.  IV.  X  X 
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If  the  facts  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  summarise  appear 
dry  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  they  tend  to  explode  many 
somewhat  famous  a  priori  historical  theories.  They  show  us  that 
the  union  of  many  separate  faculties,  representing  collectively  the 
omne  scihile  of  the  age,  was  originally  no  part  of  the  essential  idea  of 
a  university.  That  it  has  now  become  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
later  universities  were  framed  on  the  model  of  Paris,  and  that  in 
Paris  the  necessities  of  resistance  to  a  common  enemy,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Notre  Dame,  drew  together  the  teachers  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge  in  a  single  society.  The  same  facts  show  us  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Paris  was  not 
due  to  a  far-sighted  recognition  of  the  principle  that  liberal  educa- 
tion is  the  primary,  professional  education  only  a  secondary  function 
of  universities,  but  to  a  highly  peculiar  series  of  incidents  in  the 
same  great  world-important  struggle  between  the  Parisian  students 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  cathedral  chancellor.  It  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  historical  importance  of  the 
series  of  accidents  which  combined  with  the  much  deeper  current 
of  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age  to  make  the  organisation  of 
the  university  of  Paris  what  it  was.  The  most  important  feature 
of  that  curious  federal  constitution  was  the  peculiar  relation  which 
subsisted  between  the  faculties  of  theology  and  canon  law  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  faculty  of  arts  on  the  other.  The  theologians  by 
themselves  would  never  have  played  the  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  history  of  Europe  w^hich  the  university  of  Paris  played 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  school  of  Bologna 
was  as  famous  as  a  school  of  law  as  that  of  Paris  was  as  a  school 
of  theology.  But  there  is  perhaps  only  one  occasion  when  the- 
Bolognese  doctors  played  a  great  part  in  history — at  the  diet  of 
Koncaglia  in  1158,  when  the  '  four  doctors '  advised  Frederick  to 
enforce  his  regalian  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  Lombard  cities. 
And  then  the  doctors  acted  merely  as  individuals.  The  faculties  as 
such  never  played  a  great  part  in  history.  On  the  other  hand  a 
society  of  masters  of  arts  could  hardly  have  made  its  voice  heard 
with  authority  on  questions  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
It  was  the  peculiar  organisation  by  which  the  weight  of  the  first 
school  of  theology  in  Christendom  was  backed  by  the  powerful 
democratic  organisation  of  the  artists  that  made  it  possible  for  the 

versity '  at  least  as  early  as  1255,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  but  a  friar  would 
have  denied  the  headship  of  the  rector,  at  least  from  1284.  The  friars  occupied  an 
altogether  anomalous  position  in  the  university,  since  they  were  not  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  statutes  till  1318  (Buleeus,  iv.  181-2). 

Denifle's  contention  that  the  rector  was  not  head  of  the  faculty  of  arts  till  1274 
seems  to  be  at  best  a  constitutional  technicality  which  could  hardly  have  been 
understood  by  a  contemporary.  There  is  no  real  trace  of  a  distinction  between  the 
faculty  and  its  collective  nations  after  1244,  and  before  that  we  hear  nothing  for 
certain  of  the  rector. 
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university  to  assume  the  part  of  an  integral  factor  in  the  poHtico- 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe.  Moreover,  it  was  the  same  federal 
constitution  which  fitted  the  university  for  its  great  role  as  the 
champion  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  Mendicants,  and  later  of 
the  ecclesiastical  democracy  against  the  Curia.  The  theological 
faculty  was  divided  against  itself.  It  was  the  support  of  the  great 
mass  of  artists,  all  secular  clergy  and  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
secular  clergy  throughout  France  and  throughout  Europe,  which 
secured  the  ascendency  of  the  secular  theologians  and  of  their  ideas 
in  the  faculty  of  theology  itself  and  through  that  faculty  in  the 
Gallican  church  at  large.  It  was  the  merely  local  struggle  with  the 
Mendicants  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  struggle 
of  an  educational  trades-union  against  unwelcome  and  powerfully 
backed  intruders,  which  sowed  the  seed  of  Gallicanism  in  the  great 
French  university,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of 
those  democratic  though  highly  sacerdotal  ideas  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  which  the  influence  of  the  universities,  headed  by  Paris,  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time,  though  only  for  a  time,  in  making  part  of  the 
theology  of  the  catholic  church  throughout  transalpine  Europe. 

To  insist  upon  the  influence  of  the  university  from  the  time  of 
Aquinas  onwards  in  shaping  the  theology  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  upon  its  influence  in  the  conciliar  epoch  in  shaping  its  external 
history,  would  lead  me  too  far  astray  from  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
But  here  the  mere  accidents  of  the  Parisian  constitution  played  their 
part  in  European  history.  There  was  a  moment  when  the  destinies  of 
Christendom  turned  in  a  measure  upon  the  circumstance  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  masters  of  Paris,  to  facilitate 
resistance  to  their  chancellor,  imitated  the  fourfold  nation-organi- 
sation of  Bologna.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  controversial 
literature  of  the  conciliar  epoch  will  be  aware  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  prevented  the  reforming  divines  from  attempting 
the  remedy  of  a  general  council  till  every  other  means  of  healing  the 
schism  had  been  attempted  in  vain.  What  was  feared  was  the 
influx  of  Italian  episcopelli  in  numbers  which  would  drown  the 
votes  and  voices  of  the  reforming  prelates  from  the  northern 
countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  difficulty  could  have  been 
got  over  if  the  theological  prestige  of  Paris  had  not  to  some  extent 
substituted  in  the  mind  of  northern  Christendom  a  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  doctors  of  divinity  and  canon  law  for  the  older 
belief  in  councils  of  bishops  and  abbots ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  fourfold  nation-organisation  of  Paris  suggested  a  means  of 
voting  by  which  the  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nationalities  present  could  be  neutralised.  The  academic  mind  had 
been  so  familiarised  with  an  organisation  which  at  one  time  enabled 
a  single  German  master  to  outvote  a  hundred  or  more  French- 
men that  it  seemed  in  no  way  incredible  that  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  should  speak  unerringly  through  an  organ  of  similar  consti- 
tution. 

Comparing  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  position  which  the  universities  occupied  in  the 
life  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  details  of  organisation  and  strings 
of  dates  with  which  I  have  been  for  the  most  part  engaged,  the 
reader  may  be  inclined  to  complain  that  I  have  given  him  dry  bones 
in  place  of  the  intellectual  bread  which  so  fascinating  a  subject 
seemed  to  promise.  No  doubt  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  universities  presents  many  aspects  more  interesting  than  the 
one  from  which  I  have  been  contemplating  them.  The  rise  of  a 
philosophy  and  a  theology  whose  very  form  was  determined  by  the 
usages  of  academic  disputation,  the  social  life  of  the  universities, 
their  relation  to  European  politics  and  to  religious  movements — all 
"these  are  more  interesting  topics  than  such  matters  as  the  consti- 
tutional position  of  the  chancellor  and  the  growth  of  the  rectorship 
and  the  four  nations.  There  are  undoubtedly  departments  of  his- 
tory intrinsically  more  interesting  than  constitutional  history ;  but 
constitutional  history  supplies  the  essential  framework  for  the  his- 
tory of  social  life  and  the  history  of  ideas.  The  constitutional 
history  of  the  universities  is  the  side  of  their  history  which  has 
been  most  neglected,  and  this  article  will  have  served  its  purpose  if 
it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  a  constitu- 
tional history  and  that  that  history  is  worth  studying.^ 

H.  Eashdall. 

^  In  qualification  of  the  statement  (above,  p.  641)  that,  when  father  Denifle's  work 
is  complete,  '  comparatively  scanty  gleanings  will,  in  all  probability,  be  left  for  future 
workers,'  &c.,  I  may  observe  that  the  unused  materials  for  Oxford  history  are  very 
large,  and  father  Denifle's  treatment  of  Oxford  in  the  present  volume  is  very  inade- 
quate. The  statement,  however,  is  likely  to  be  not  much  in  excess  of  the  truth  as  to 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  perhaps  the  Italian  universities  generally. 
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The  Restoration   Settlement  of  the 
Rnglish   Church 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  years  about  what  is  called 
the  Keformation  settlement  of  the  church  of  England.  But 
no  one  has  ventured  to  define  the  term.  It  cannot  mean  the 
prevailing  belief  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  and 
Elizabeth ;  for  the  tone  of  belief  under  these  sovereigns,  so  far 
from  being  identical,  easily  separates  into  three  distinct  forms. 
Koughly  speaking,  the  old  form  of  belief,  minus  the  papal  supre- 
macy, continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry.  The  form  of 
faith  which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  in  the  following  reign, 
and  which  finds  its  exponent  in  the  second  prayer  book  of 
Edward  VI,  of  the  date  of  1552,  was  in  the  main  Zwinglian,  cha- 
racterised by  a  general  disparagement  of  sacramental  grace.  In 
the  communion  service  this  is  indicated  by  the  alteration  of  the 
words  used  in  distributing  the  elements,  the  latter  half  of  the  form 
that  is  at  present  in  use  having  been  substituted  for  the  former 
half,  which  was  ordered  in  the  first  prayer  book  of  1549  ;  as  also 
by  the  discontinuance  of  the  order  for  the  manual  acts  in  the  con- 
secration prayer.  In  the  baptismal  service  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  alteration  of  the  words  used  after  the  baptism,  which  in  the 
first  prayer  book  distinctly  attribute  the  '  innocency  given  unto  ' 
the  person  baptised  to  the  action  itself,  whereas  in  the  second 
prayer  book  the  expression  is  more  general,  and  is  apparently  meant 
to  correspond  to  the  general  belief  of  the  compilers  that  the  children 
of  christian  parents  had  a  right  to  baptism  because  they  were 
already  in  covenant  with  God  by  virtue  of  their  parentage.  We  are 
not  now  contrasting  the  first  and  second  prayer  books  of  this  reign, 
which  it  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  of  late  to  do,  but  rather 
treating  them  as  part  of  a  system  which  began  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  reaching  the  end 
which  was  only  attained  in  his  last  year.  And  we  allege  that  the 
Eeformation  settlement,  if  settlement  it  can  be  called,  which  is  repre- 
sented throughout  this  reign  is  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that 
existed,  or  even  was  intended  to  exist,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Further,  passing  over  the  reversal  of  all  the  changes  of  religion  of 
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the  two  preceding  reigns  which  took  place  under  Phihp  and  Mary, 
the  title  of  the  Eeformation  settlement  may  be  claimed  for  the 
form  which  is  represented  in  the  prayer  book  of  1559,  which 
Bishop  Burnet  and  his  followers  have  designated  by  this  term. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  prayer  book  of  Elizabeth  repre- 
sents the  final  step  of  the  Eeformation,  a  fairly  sufficient  plea 
is  put  forward  by  its  defenders  for  the  gradual  illumination  which 
took  place  in  the  reformers'  minds,  which  will  be  held  as  a  good 
excuse  for  all  the  shortcomings  and  mistakes  made  in  the  pro- 
cessj  all  of  which  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  final  result  arrived  at.  And  so  Burnet  was  content  to  ignore 
all  subsequent  action  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  conclude 
his  history,  as  first  published  in  1683,  with  the  following  flourish  of 
trumpets,  which  we  think  well  to  reproduce,  as  in  all  probability 
few  students  will  read  it  in  the  once  celebrated  but  now  entirely 
exploded  '  History  of  the  Eeformation  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

Thus  have  I  prosecuted  what  I  at  first  undertook,  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformation  from  its  first  and  small  beginnings  in  England  till  it  came  to 
a  complete  settlemejit  in  the  time  of  this  queen  ;  of  whose  reign,  if  I  have 
adventured  to  give  any  account,  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  a  full 
character  of  her  and  her  counsels  as  to  set  out  the  great  and  visible  bless- 
ings of  God  that  attended  on  her  ;  the  many  preservations  she  had,  and 
that  by  such  signal  discoveries  as  both  saved  her  life  and  secured  her 
government ;  and  the  universal  happiness  of  her  whole  reign,  which  raised 
her  to  the  esteem  and  envy  of  that  age  and  the  wonder  of  all  posterity. 
It  was  wonderful  indeed  that  a  virgin  queen  could  rule  such  a  kingdom 
for  above  forty-four  years  with  such  constant  success,  in  so  great  tran- 
quillity at  home  with  a  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  with  such  glory  abroad. 
All  which  may  justly  be  esteemed  to  have  been  the  rewards  of  Heaven, 
crowning  that  reign  with  so  much  honour  and  triumph  that  was  begun 
with  the  reformation  of  religion. 

This  was  the  phase  of  the  Eeformation  which  lasted  till  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  And  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  paragraph 
just  quoted  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  fast  development  of 
Calvinism  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably 
thought  the  changes  introduced  at  the  Hampton-Court  and  the 
Savoy  conferences  to  be  comparatively  unimportant.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  cry  of  the  Eeformation  settlement  would  have 
been  intelligible.  It  might  fairly  have  been  argued  that  all  had 
proceeded  steadily  in  one  direction  from  1534  to  1604,  a  period 
of  seventy  years,  during  which  Calvinism  had  been  gradually  tight- 
ening its  hold  upon  the  nation;  for  though  there  was  but  little 
evidence  of  special  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  the  formularies  of  the 
prayer  book, — the  forty-two  articles  of  the  reign  of  Edward  in 
their  first  draft,  and  still  more  in  their  complete  development,  being 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  negative  the  supposition, — yet  the  prime 
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mover  in  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  first 
fom^  years  of  that  reign  was  the  protector  Somerset,  a  man  who 
was  in  direct  correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Calvinistic  principles.  That  these  principles  did  not  appear 
more  prominently  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  there 
was  for  caution  in  introducing  changes  in  the  formularies  of  the 
church.  That  great  caution  was  used  is  plain  enough  from  the  act 
under  which  the  second  prayer  book  was  passed,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  very  striking  and  significant  alterations,  was  spoken  of  as 
being  identical  in  principle  with  the  first  book,  and  being  only  so 
far  different  from  it  as  it  explained  difficulties  and  ambiguities  in 
it.  If  therefore  no  further  changes  had  been  introduced  subse- 
quently to  the  imposition  of  the  articles  on  the  clergy  in  1571,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  march  of  the  reformation  was  continuous 
in  one  direction,  and  that  the  Eeformation  settlement  might  fairly 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  moderate  Calvinism,  the  doctrines 
of  which  it  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
certain  expressions  in  the  prayer  book  even  as  it  existed  at  that 
time,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  none  of  the  sacramental 
teaching  of  the  catechism  as  it  now  stands,  and  otherwise  fell  very 
short  of  the  catholic  teaching  subsequently  restored  to  it. 

Accordingly  those  who  acquiesce  in  the  Eeformation  settlement 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  fairly  understood,  unless 
they  will  take  in  the  reversal  of  much  of  that  settlement  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  II,  must  be  content  to  admit  that 
the  church  of  England  was  reformed,  not  upon  Lutheran,  but  on 
Calvinistic  principles.  It  has,  however,  been  the  custom  of  many 
writers  to  attempt  to  derive  all  the  teaching  of  the  English  church 
directly  from  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  authorised  creed  of 
the  Lutheran  party ;  though  it  is  demonstrable  that  Lutheranism 
never  had  the  slightest  hold  over  the  English  people.  It  is 
true  that  Wolsey  and  others  after  him  always  speak  of  the  heretics 
of  their  day  under  the  designation  of '  Lutherians,'  but  that  was  before 
Calvin's  name  was  known  and  when  Zwingli's  opinions  had  made 
much  less  noise  in  the  world  than  the  celebrated  theses  of  Luther. 
Any  one  who  will  read  the  details  of  the  charges  brought  against 
heretics  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  downwards  will  see  that  they  were 
condemned  for  opinions  many  of  which  Luther  would  have  been 
foremost  in  repudiating.  In  almost  every  case  one  of  the  items 
of  charge  was  the  assertion  that  the  consecrated  elements  were 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  whereas  Luther  to  the  last  never 
wavered  in  insisting  on  the  concomitance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is  commonly  called  consub- 
stantiation. 

There  had,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  existed  amongst  English 
people  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  authority  which  might 
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have  develoi3ed  into  Lutheranism  if  it  had  had  the  opportunity, 
and  the  spirit,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  much  fostered  by  the  indif- 
ferent character  borne  by  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  and  the  bad 
example  set  to  the  laity  by  the  conduct  of  priests  both  regular  and 
secular.  That  a  reformation  of  some  kind  or  other  would  come 
was  inevitable,  but  what  form  it  would  take  would  be  determined  by 
accidental  circumstances.  It  might  have  resulted  in  a  modified 
Lutheranism  following  the  general  line  of  the  Augsburg  confession. 
There  was  a  moment  when  Zwinglianism  was  in  the  ascendant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Calvinism  won  the  day,  and  was  triumphant 
till  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  And  accordingly  in  every 
collection  of  the  confessions  and  catechisms  of  the  reformed 
churches  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran,  the  Anglican  thirty- 
nine  articles  are  included,  whilst  in  the  symbolic  books  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  *Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesiae  Lutheranse,'  no  allu- 
sion is  ever  made  to  them.  Thus  in  the  '  CoUectio  Confessionum 
in  Ecclesiis  Eeformatis  Publicatarum,'  published  by  Dr.  Niemeyer 
at  Leipsic  in  1840,  we  find  included  the  '  Confessiones  Anglicanse  ' 
besides  the  forty-two  articles  of  1552  and  the  thirty-nine  of  1562 
with  the  fortieth  article  entitled  '  Confirmatio  Articulorum '  of  1571. 
So  too  in  Professor  Augusti's  *  Corpus  Librorum  Symbolicorum  qui 
in  Ecclesia  Eeformatorum  auctoritatem  publicam  obtinuerunt,' 
after  the  Helvetic  and  Gallican  come  in  due  course  the  Angli- 
can thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Scottish  confession.  This  was 
published  in  1846,  and  in  the  following  year  there  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  edited  by  Archdeacon  Francke,  the  Lutheran  books 
which  have  no  other  connexion  with  England  and  Scotland 
than  exists  in  the  fact  that  Alexander  Alesse,  a  Scotchman  who 
had  afterwards  joined  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany,  signed 
the  '  Confessio  Saxonica '  in  1552.  No  doubt  the  Scotchman  if 
he  had  remained  in  England  would  have  exerted  all  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  parties  of  protestants,  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglio-Calvinists,  which  would  have  satisfied 
Cranmer  and  Bucer,  but  which  owing  to  the  action  taken  by 
Martyr  and  Alasco  had  never  much  chance  of  being  effected  in 
England.  As  it  was,  the  opportune  death  of  Bucer  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  party,  and  Peter  Martyr 
had  pretty  much  his  own  way  in  the  composition  of  the  articles 
and  the  prayer  book  of  1552,  after  Cranmer  had,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  been  brought  over  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  to  Calvin's  through  the  instrumentality  of  *my  lord  of 
London,'  i.e.  Nicholas  Kidley. 

Archbishop  Laurence  of  Cashel,  in  his  Bampton  lectures,  did  his 
best  to  show  that  the  articles  were  mostly  derived  directly  from 
the  Augsburg  confession,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  archbishop's 
amount  of  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  reformers  was  quite  in- 
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adequate  to  the  task  he  had  set  himself  to  do.  However,  he  made 
out  a  plausible  case,  which  was  eagerly  adopted  by  churchmen  at  a 
time  when  nearly  all  were  agreed  that  the  church  of  England  was 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  and  when  it  would  have  been  thought  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  any  reaction  from  their  principles,  such  as  is  now  quite 
recognised  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  church, 
as  having  set  in  with  the  Hampton  Court  conference  and  having 
been  completed  after  the  failure  of  the  Savoy  conference  by  the 
bishops  and  divines  of  the  Eestoration.  Thus,  if  the  Eeformation 
Settlement  is  to  mean  anything,  the  period  of  the  Eeformation 
must  be  extended  to  a  time  nearly  a  century  later  than  is  com- 
monly understood  by  that  expression.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  recently  published  work,  has  been  candid  enough 
to  allow  that  it  must  be  so  extended.  But  then  we  think  that 
things  ought  to  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  the  church  of  England  of  the  present  day  is  bound 
by  the  '  Eestoration  settlement,'  i.e.  by  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  prayer  book  of  1662,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  according  to  the  king's  declaration  which  is  prefixed  to 
them,  and  which  allows  us  to  attach  to  them  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  what  was  intended  by  their  framers  and  in  many 
points  contradicting  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  they  had  been 
subscribed  from  the  year  1571  down  to  1625.  And  here  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  any  reference  to  documents  pre- 
ceding the  year  1662  as  authoritative  is  entirely  out  of  place, 
whether  such  documents  are  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  If,  as  we  affirm,  the  church  of  England  is  the  same 
church  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Henry  YII,  all  acts  of  the 
church  prior  to  or  posterior  to  that  date  are  on  a  par  so  far  as 
they  are  to  be  considered  binding  on  English  churchmen.  They 
may  be  very  useful  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  but  no  practices 
or  supposed  doctrines  which  can  appeal  to  no  other  evidence  for 
their  support  could  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  thus  the  appeal 
to  the  first  prayer  book  of  Edward  VI  which  is  so  commonly  made 
by  one  party  of  the  church  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  force, 
except  indeed  it  be  urged  as  illustrating  and  explaining  the  text  or 
the  rubrics  of  the  prayer  book  of  1662.  It  is  indeed  often  urged 
that  the  compilers  of  the  second  prayer  book  professed  that  the 
new  book  was  only  a  new  form  of  the  first  book  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  interpreted,  and  that  therefore,  under  our  present 
prayer  book,  which  was  formed  from  the  second  prayer  book,  any 
deviation  from  it  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  first  prayer  book  is 
permissible.  But  no  honest  person  who  studies  the  two  books 
could  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  was  a  downright 
lie  invented  for  political  purposes.     It  was  a  pure  invention  made 
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for  the  purpose  of  quietly  getting  the  second  prayer  book  through 
the  houses  of  parliament. 

We  will,  then,  venture  to  call  the  existing  state  of  things  the 

*  Kestoration  settlement.'  And  if  it  is  admitted  that  much  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Keformation  settlement,  whether  as  intended  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  or  effected  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  undone, 
first  through  the  instrumentality  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  in- 
duced the  king  to  prefix  his  declaration  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
establishing  a  sense  of  subscribing  them  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  they  had  been  customarily  subscribed,  and  then  by  the 
Laudian  school  of  divines,  who  at  the  Eestoration  remodelled  the 
prayer  book,  adopting  the  sacramental  doctrine  introduced  at  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  by  Overal  for  the  express  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  puritan  theory, — it  becomes  of  little  consequence, 
except  'as  a  matter  of  mere  literary  and  antiquarian  research, 
whether  the  earlier  Eeformation  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  or  those  of  the  Genevan  catechism. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  Lutheranism  as  such 
never  had  any  hold  on  the  English  mind.  Long  before  Luther's 
time  there  had  been,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  and  probably 
long  before,  a  gradual  preparation  for  an  outbreak  against  the  old 
faith,  w^hich  in  most  points  resembles  what  was  afterwards  called 
from  the  name  of  Calvin.  "We  need  not  travel  beyond  the  pages  of 
Foxe's  '  Acts  and  Monuments  '  to  see  that  the  direction  thought 
was  taking  was  entirely  anti-sacramental.  Those  who  were  con- 
demned for  heresy,  and  those  who  were  forced  to  recant,  are  in  most 
cases  accused  of  such  opinions  as  these  :  '  That  all  christians  worthy 
to  be  called  christians  do  know  that  they  be  in  the  state  of 
grace,  that  none  be  saved  but  they  are  before  predestinate,  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  was  nothing  more  than  a  typical  signification 
of  Christ's  body.'  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  heretics  were  indicted 
under  the  general  name  of  '  Lutherians  '  after  Luther's  doctrine 
had  become  known  in  England  by  the  king's  book  written  in 
answer  to  his  teaching ;  but  this  was  only  a  convenient  designation 
under  which  were  included  Lutherans,  (Ecolampadians,  Zwinglians, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  titles  of  the  works  condemned  by 
the  king's  proclamation  of  1529,  a  date  which  is  too  early  for  the 
mention  of  Calvin's  name,  as  he  was  at  that  time  only  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  chief  point  on  which  nearly  all  were  condemned  was  for 
speaking  against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
1508  a  woman  was  condemned  for  saying  amongst  other  things  that 

*  she  could  make  as  good  bread  as  that  w^hich  the  priest-  occupied, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  body  of  Christ  but  bread,  for  that  Christ 
could  not  be  both  in  heaven  and  earth  at  one  time.'  Similarly  in 
other  cases  where  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  exact  wording  of 
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the  indictment,  the  charge  always  is  speaking  against  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  or  else  the  sacrament  without  the  addition  of  the  word 
altar.  Again,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  con- 
demnations are  pronounced  against  heretics  for  holding  wrong 
opinions  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  and  other  of 
Wyclifs  opinions.  As  regards  this  point  there  is  never  any 
variation  in  the  charge,  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  accused 
and  justified  as  in  the  following  : 

Truly  if  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  be  very  God  and  very  man,  and  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  may  very  God  and 
very  man  be  put  in  a  small  room,  as  when  it  is  in  the  priest's  mouth  who 
receiveth  it  at  mass.  And  why  may  not  we  simple  men  as  well  eat  flesh 
upon  Fridays  and  all  other  prohibited  days,  as  the  priest  to  eat  the  flesh 
and  the  blood  of  our  Lord  every  day  indifferently  ? 

The  common  heretical  belief  at  the  time  held  by  people  who  were 
thought  to  have  derived  their  opinions  from  Wyclif,  is  summed  up 
in  an  expression  used  by  one  of  them,  that  '  it  is  only  material 
bread.'  Another  principal  article  alleged  against  them  was  that 
they  thought  the  catholic  church  was  only  the  congregation 
of  the  elect,  and  that  '  no  reprobate  is  a  member  of  the  church, 
but  only  such  as  be  elected  and  predestinate  to  salvation,  seeing 
the  church  is  no  other  thing  but  the  congregation  of  faithful  souls 
which  do  and  will  keep  their  faith  constantly  as  well  in  deed  as  in 
word.'  Certain  Lutheran  doctrines  do  indeed  appear  occasionally  in 
the  century  preceding  Luther,  and  especially  as  regards  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  held  a  doctrine 
which  is  not  distinguishable  from  Luther's,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
current  of  heretical  thought  was  travelling  in  the  direction  of  what 
was  afterwards  designated  as  Calvinism.  Nor  was  there  anything  to 
interfere  with  its  course.  Whatever  interest  Henry  VIII  may  have 
had  in  resisting  the  pope,  he  would  certainly  not  have  been  pre- 
judiced especially  towards  Lutheran  doctrine  after  the  famous 
passage  of  arms  between  him  and  the  great  German  reformer,  nor 
was  he  ever  likely  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  vulgar  abuse  Luther  had 
hurled  upon  his  head  in  the  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  the  king. 
And  again,  a  few  years  later,  after  the  separation  from  Eome,  when 
the  king's  pressing  necessities  induced  him  to  make  overtures  to 
the  Lutheran  princes  and  other  authorities  in  Germany,  he  met 
with  a  very  unsatisfactory  response.  There  was  nothing  then 
specially  to  encourage  Lutheranism  in  this  country,  and  the  spread 
of  Calvinistic  opinions,  if  we  may  adopt  a  term  which  involves  a 
little  anachronism,  may  be  traced  step  by  step  from  the  times  of 
Henry  VII  all  through  the  reign  of  his  successors  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI. 

Thus  the  original  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  as  early  as  1525,  long  before  Calvin's  name  had 
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been  heard  of.  But  though  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  time  it  was 
condemned  amongst  other  works,  and  the  translator  was  always 
designated  as  '  Lutherian,'  yet  Tyndale  himself  was  an  advanced 
Calvinist,  and  the  marginal  notes  of  the  successive  editions  of  his 
Testament  are  full  of  teaching  which  Luther  would  have  disclaimed, 
though,  of  course,  they  contain  much,  especially  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  which  exactly  represents  the  Lutheran 
view.  That  Tyndale  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  opinion 
is  evident  from  the  prologue  to  the  imperfect  quarto  which  was 
never  completed,  which  is  full  of  such  expressions  as  the  following : 

By  faith  are  we  saved  only  in  believing  the  promises,  and  though  faith 
be  never  without  love  and  good  works  yet  is  our  saving  imputed  neither 
to  love  nor  unto  good  works  but  unto  faith  only.  Moral  virtues  are 
nothing  in  the  sight  of  God,  &c. 

But  to  this  we  find  added  much  which  Luther  would  not  have  said, 
expressions  w^hich  come  from  the  school  of  Wyclif,  and  which  after- 
wards were  adopted  by  Calvin  :  as,  for  instance,  after  enumerating 
the  doctrine  of  faith  without  works,  we  find 

When  Christ  is  thus  wise  preached  .  .  .  then  the  hearts  of  them  which 
are  elect  and  chosen  begin  to  wax  soft  and  to  melt  at  the  bounteous  mercy 
of  God  and  kindness  showed  of  Christ.  For  when  the  evangelion  is 
preached,  the  spirit  of  God  entereth  into  them  which  God  hath  ordained 
and  appointed  unto  eternal  life,  and  openeth  their  inward  eyes  and 
worketh  such  belief  in  them,  &c. 

The  prominent  feature  in  the  notes  to  this  edition,  no  doubt,  is 
justification  by  faith  without  works,  almost  every  note  pointing  in 
that  direction,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  tend  to  show  Tyndale's 
familiarity  with  Luther's  works ;  but  if  Tyndale  may  be  claimed  as 
a  Lutheran  on  this  score,  the  rest  of  his  works  are  of  a  far  more 
advanced  character  than  Luther  would  have  cared  to  endorse,  and 
subsequent  editions  of  Tyndale's  Testament,  issued  authoritatively 
in  Edward's  reign  after  Tyndale's  death,  most  unmistakably  adopt 
all  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Calvinism.  Zwingli  had  not  come 
much  to  the  front  as  yet,  and  Calvin  was  still  a  boy  when  Leo  X 
issued  his  bull  on  15  June  1520  forbidding  the  reading  of  any 
works  of  Luther ;  and  after  he  had  sent  his  mandate  to  Wolsey  to 
burn  such  of  his  writings  as  had  reached  England,  all  books  of 
heresy,  whether  originating  in  Saxony  or  Switzerland,  were  con- 
demned together  under  the  one  head  of  Lutheranism.  And  Wolsey, 
in  the  directions  he  issued  to  his  suffragans,  24  May  1521,  for 
carrying  this  into  effect,  enumerates  forty-two  errors  of  Luther. 
Similarly,  when  Warham,  five  years  later,  ordered  the  destruction 
of  Tyndale's  Testament  and  other  books  of  the  Lutherans,  there 
are  included  many  which  were  not  specially  Lutheran,  and  the  list 
even  includes  one  of  Zwingli's  works.     This  classification  of  works 
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under  the  general  head  of  Lutheran  was  usual  till  after  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  published  in  1530,  after  which  the  books 
of  foreign  and  English  reformers  were  mentioned  with  the  names 
as  far  as  possible  of  their  respective  authors.  After  this  time  the 
proclamations  against  heresy  run  after  this  fashion,  condemning 
'  the  most  damnable  heresies  sown  within  this  realm  by  the 
disciples  of  Luther  and  other  heretics,  perverters  of  Christ's 
religion,'  and  occasionally  after  a.d.  1534,  speaking  of  anabaptists 
and  sacramentarians,  a  term  of  opprobrium  used  by  Lutherans  to 
designate  Zwinglians.  It  is  true  that  the  opinions  enunciated  as 
to  be  condemned  in  Henry  YIII's  reign  are  mostly  Lutheran,  but 
they  are  such  as  for  the  most  part  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
Calvin ;  and  Wyclif  s  teaching,  which  was  in  the  main  more  allied 
to  Calvinism  than  Lutheranism,  had  prepared  the  way  for  their 
adoption. 

The  number  of  copies  of  Tyndale's  translation  which  during 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  found  their  way  into  England,  led  to 
the  publication  in  1539  of  Oomwell's  Bible,  called  the  Great  Bible, 
with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  errors  which  had  been  made  by 
Tyndale  in  his  version  and  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  marginal 
notes.  And  it  had  been  intended  originally  to  add  some  marginal 
notes  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Cranmer's  Bible  which  followed  it 
in  1540,  but  this  project  seems  to  have  been  for  some  reason  or 
other  abandoned.  However,  the  strong  arm  of  the  king  and  his 
vicegerent  Cromwell  effectually  kept  down  both  Lutheranism  and 
Zwinglianism  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  And  thus  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH  there  was  no  appearance  of 
either  of  these  heresies  in  the  formularies  of  the  church  which 
remained,  or  in  the  primers  and  catechisms  which  had  been  pub- 
lished. Nevertheless,  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  the 
changes  afterwards  to  be  adopted.  That  these  changes  would  have 
been  in  a  Lutheran  direction  if  Cranmer  could  have  had  his  way 
is  pretty  clear,  for  he  was  at  this  time  entirely  of  that  persuasion, 
having  been  much  mixed  up  with  Lutherans  at  the  time  when  he 
married  the  niece  of  the  Lutheran  Osiander,  the  German  lady  for 
whose  piety  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne  is  the  only  voucher,  and  which  the 
protestant  historian  considers  a  sufficient  excuse  for  her  not  being 
subjected  to  the  embarrassment  of  being  presented  at  court. 

But  there  was  a  sudden  change  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  young  king  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  the  protector  Somerset.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  all 
the  changes  in  religion  in  the  direction  of  Calvinism  began.  Not 
that  the  development  was  very  speedy,  for  the  prayer  book  of  the 
reign  did  not  get  beyond  what  may  be  called  Zwinglianism,  but 
familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  was  kept 
up  by  a  succession  of  editions  of  Tyndale's  Testament,  with  carefully 
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prepared  Calvinistic  notes.  Who  was  the  author  or  compiler  of 
them  does  not  appear,  but  their  tone  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  specimens.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
books  were  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  council,  the  earlier 
editions  containing  some  historical  and  geographical  notes  omitted 
in  the  later  ones,  which  are  more  distinctly  Calvinistic  in  tone,  both 
earlier  and  later  editions  being  full  of  tirades  against  the  pope,  who 
is  believed  to  be  antichrist,  as  well  as  against  the  whole  system  of 
Eome.     Thus  on  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  we  have : 

It  is  not  possible  that  those  whom  God  hath  elected  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  should  be  seduced  so  that  they  should  hate  or  persecute 
the  way  of  the  Lord  which  they  have  once  professed. 

Other  notes  again  contain  a  distinct  disavowal  of  the  doctrines 
of  Carlostadt  and  Luther,  and  the  clear  assertion  of  the  Zwin- 
glian  doctrine,  e.g. :  *  This  bread  being  broken,  divided  among  you, 
and  eaten  of  you,  signifieth  unto  you  my  body  which  shall  be 
broken  for  you.'  Of  those  who  believe  thus  the  writer  says,  '  These 
men  are  called  heretics,  but  are  indeed  the  true  christians.' 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  some  of  the  notes 
seem  intended  for  a  defence  and  justification  of  Somerset's  whole- 
sale spoliation  of  churches,  as  e.g.  in  St.  Matthew  xxvi. : 

This  good  work  is  it  that  the  papists  build  all  the  pomp  and  waste 
of  their  temples  upon,  accounting  it  so  better  bestowed  than  upon  the 
poor.  But  far  wide.  For  Christ  praised  it  not  for  a  good  deed  in  that 
the  thing  which  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor  was  wasted,  but  be- 
cause it  was  bestowed  upon  Him  who  as  then  stood  [in]  need  of  it.  For 
the  day  of  His  burial  was  at  hand,  when  He  should  need  such  ointments 
to  be  buried  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews'  burying. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  these  notes  at  greater  length. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
up  with  the  exaltation  of  faith,  to  the  disparagement  of  good  works, 
a  doctrine  alike  common  to  Lutherans  and  Calvinists;  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  sacraments,  which  was  the  special  characteristic 
of  Zwinglianism ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  reprobation,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of 
Calvinism.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  they  take  every  opportunity 
of  explaining  away  all  allusions  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether 
in  confirmation  or  holy  orders,  as  for  instance  the  explanation 
given  in  Acts  vi. : 

That  is,  admitting  with  an  open  sign  them  that  were  by  the  whole 
congregation  chosen  to  any  office,  to  declare  openly  their  caUing.  After 
this  sort  were  hands  laid  on  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  they  were  sent  to 
preach,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  of  this  book,  where  appeareth 
that  they  received  not  the  Holy  Ghost  by  this  putting  on  of  hands,  for 
they  were  before  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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We  have  quoted  a  few  typical  instances  of  the  marginal  notes 
of  these  testaments,  because  copies  of  these  works,  although  there 
were  at  least  fifteen  different  editions  published  during  the  reign, 
are  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
for  any  to  see  them  except  such  as  can  have  access  to  some  great 
public  library  or  private  collection  of  scarce  bibles  and  testaments. 
Any  one,  however,  who  wishes  to  see  whether  the  notes  we  have 
quoted  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  marginal 
annotations  in  these  little  volumes,  will  be  easily  able  to  satisfy 
himself  by  reference  to  some  of  the  editions  which  may  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  specially  pro- 
testant  notes  are  almost  identical  with  those  published  in  1537  in 
the  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  Thomas  Matthew,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  more  distinctly  Calvinistic ;  and  that 
in  the  later  editions  there  are  frequent  implications  in  the  marginal 
notes  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  priest  and  a  bishop, 
and  several  assertions  of  the  identity  of  christian  baptism  with  the 
baptism  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  and  with  truth,  that  all  these  statements 
of  doctrine  are  after  all  only  quasi-authoritative,  and  that  the  church 
of  England  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  at  any  time  com- 
mitted to  them ;  and  if  any  one  should  argue  that  they  point  to 
the  action  of  a  superintending  providence  which  almost  miraculously 
preserved  the  church  of  England  from  such  teaching,  we  should 
not  ourselves  demur  to  the  conclusion,  but  we  think  that  the  pub- 
lication of  these  testaments  with  their  marginal  notes  by  the 
same  parties  who  were  hurrying  on  the  other  changes  in  the  formu- 
laries from  1548  to  1553,  forms  a  very  significant  comment  to  the 
wording  of  the  forty- two  articles  as  first  published  in  1552.  If  we 
are  to  interpret  the  articles  by  the  known  opinions  of  their  com- 
pilers or  the  published  writings  of  their  party,  what  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  ambiguous  expressions  in  the  sacramental  articles, 
such  as  '  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  our  adoption  to 
be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ; ' 
and  what  of  the  apology  for  the  apparently  unnecessary  point  of  the 
baptism  of  children  on  the  ground  that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
institution  of  Christ  ?  And  what  must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
reformers  when,  in  the  twenty-fifth  article,  they  classed  confirma- 
tion and  orders  under  the  head  of  things  'grown  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  apostles,'  for  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine  these 
ordinances  as  states  of  life  allowed  in  scripture  ? 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  *  Eeformatio  Legum  Eccle- 
siasticarum,'  which  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  the  law  of 
the  land  by  the  death  of  the  king,  entirely  bears  out  this  view  of 
the  case.     The  *  Eeformatio '  is  a  most  useful  work,  throwing  much 
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light  upon  the  history  of  the  Eeformation,  and  has  been  most  un- 
accountably neglected  by  historians  of  the  period.  From  this 
volume  it  appears  that  the  church  of  England  was  only  just  saved 
from  adopting,  in  addition  to  all  the  doctrines  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
practice  of  divorce,  for  adultery,  for  long  absence,  and  other  causes, 
as  well  as  the  provision  for  a  first  husband  to  reclaim  his  wife  after 
she  should  have  been  laivfully  married  to  a  second  husband,  if 
upon  his  return  he  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  his 
absence.  However,  in  spite  of  the  Calvinistic  tone  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  period,  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adopted 
in  1552  must  be  pronounced  rather  of  a  Zwinglian  than  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic tone.  And  if  the  articles  of  1552,  which  were  published  at 
the  time,  and  the  *  Keformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum,'  which  may 
be  said  to  have  existed  only  in  petto  at  the  time,  are  more  Calvinistic 
than  the  prayer  book,  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  council,  whose  authority  was  supreme,  to  advance  slowly 
and  not  exhibit  too  striking  a  variation  from  the  first  prayer  book 
of  1549,  from  which  they  had  the  astounding  audacity  to  say  that 
it  differed  only  in  minor  points,  and  that  the  differences  consisted 
mostly  in  explanations.  Upon  the  whole  review  of  the  case  we  do 
not  think  there  are  many  churchmen  of  the  present  day  who  would 
care  to  acquiesce  in  the  Eeformation  settlement,  if  settlement  it  can 
be  called,  of  1552-3. 

In  continuing  our  account  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in 
England,  we  of  course  omit  the  whole  of  the  five  years  of  the  reign 
of  Mary,  during  which  all  the  ecclesiastical  changes  of  the  previous 
reign  were  reversed  and  a  return  made  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
including  the  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  pope.  But 
we  must  not  altogether  omit  to  notice  the  important  fusion  of  Zwin- 
glians  and  Calvinists  effected  by  the  '  Consensus  Tigurinus,'  which 
is  dated  1  Aug.  1549,  countersigned  by  the  letter  of  the  doctors  and 
pastors  of  Zurich  addressed  to  Calvin  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
and  followed  soon  afterwards  by  Calvin's  '  Exposition '  of  that  Con- 
sensus. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  '  Consensus  Genevensis,' 
written  by  Calvin,  explaining  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  re- 
probation, was  dated  1  Jan.  1552.  And  we  need  make  no  further 
reference  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  than  to  say  that  the  leaders 
of  the  protestant  party  for  the  most  part  became  exiles  from  their 
country,  and  took  up  their  abode  not  at  places  which  had  adopted  the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  at  Ziirich,  Geneva,  Basle,  Aarau,  and  other 
Swiss  towns,  there  being  a  considerable  section  of  them  assembled 
also  at  Frankfort.  Of  these  latter  we  know  this,  that  they  soon  split 
into  two  parties,  the  one  that  remained  behind  being  content  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1552, 
the  others  dissenting  because  of  the  superstitious  practices  counte- 
nanced by  that  book,  and  anxious  to  make  a  further  advance  in  pro- 
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testantism,  and  consequently  obliged  to  retire  and  join  their  brethren 
at  Geneva ;  whilst  another  party  of  reformers,  who  had  joined  the 
Dutch  church  set  up  by  Edward  VI  in  London  under  Alasco,  were 
hunted  about  from  town  to  town,  none  of  the  Lutheran  party  being 
willing  to  allow  them  even  temporary  shelter  because  they  persisted 
in  calling  them  sacramentaries  and  would  listen  to  no  offers  of 
compromise  unless  they  would  submit  entirely  to  Luther's  eucharistic 
doctrine.  The  whole  body  of  Marian  exiles  were  designated  by  the 
Lutherans  as  the  devil's  martyrs.  The  hatred  of  Zwinglianism 
entertained  by  Luther  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  followers 
and  transferred  to  the  Calvinism  which  succeeded  it,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  them  as  follows  : 

Calvinistae  deducunt  nos  in  loco  de  persona  Christi,  pr^destinatione, 
coena  domini,  baptismo,  a  cultu,  consolatione,  verbo,  caelo  ad  contemtum 
Christi,  desperationem,  nuda  elementa,  infernum.  Ergo  impleat  nos  deus 
odio  Calvinianismi. 

And  it  was  said  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Calvinists  was  the  main  cause  of  John  Sigismund,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  cjuitting  the  Lutheran  communion  for  that  of  the 
reformed. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  formu- 
laries of  the  church  were  altered  from  a  Zwinglian  to  a  Calvinistic 
sense.  Such  changes  as  were  adopted  under  the  influence  of  Cecil 
more  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time  were  rather  in  the 
direction  of  conciliating  those  who  were  addicted  to  the  old  learning. 
Thus  the  restoration  of  the  words  used  in  the  first  prayer  book 
of  Edward  VI  at  the  distribution  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 
communion  must  have  been  intended  in  an  anti-Zwinglian  direction, 
and  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  give  some  countenance  to  the 
Queen's  boast  that  her  church  had  been  remodelled  after  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  Nevertheless  they  might  have  been  adopted 
by  catholics,  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  or  Calvinists.  But  from  this 
time  forward  all  through  the  reign  there  was  throughout  the 
church  a  gradual  development  of  Calvinism.  Nearly  all  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  reformed  church  had  been  formed  either  in  the  school 
of  Ziirich  or  that  of  Geneva,  and  from  the  date  of  the  '  Consensus 
Tigurinus  '  Calvinism  had  thrown  its  mantle  of  piety  over  the  naked 
rationalism  of  Zwinglianism.  Both  parties  had  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing the  Lutheran  view  of  the  holy  eucharist,  or  of  the  supper  as  it 
was  then  designated,  but  Calvinism  had  won  the  day,  and  the  exiles 
returning  from  Geneva  to  England  carried  all  before  them.  And 
the  progress  of  Calvinism  was  furthered  both  by  the  personal 
influence  and  the  writings  of  those  w^ho  were  promoted  to  high 
positions  in  the  church,  such  as  Grindal,  Cox,  Sandys,  and  others, 
but  perhaps  more  effectually  by  the  publication  of  the  Genevan,  or, 
as  it  is  now  generally  called,  the  Breeches  Bible.     The  immense 
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influence  this  translation  exerted  over  English  thought  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  has 
never  yet  been  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Few  people  have  ever 
looked  further  into  a  copy  of  the  book  than  just  to  ascertain  that 
the  word  breeches  is  substituted  for  aprons  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis.     Its  history  is  briefly  this. 

Some  few  of  the  exiles  had  remained  behind  at  Geneva  when 
the  exodus  of  their  companions,  who  returned  to  England  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  took  place.  They  remained  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  completing  their  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
they  brought  out  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1560.  It  had  had  its 
origin  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  William  Whit- 
tingham,  who  afterwards  obtained  a  celebrity  as  the  dean  of 
Durham  who  had  never  been  ordained.  This  scarce  little  book 
appeared  in  1557,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  translation 
executed  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  which  was  published  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  at  the  same  place  three  years  later.  This  book 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  English  mind  which  has  hardly  yet 
ceased.  Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  editions  of  it  were  published  in 
England  and  at  Amsterdam  during  the  half-century  which  followed 
^its  first  publication ;  and  the  marginal  notes  have  formed  or  confirmed 
the  theology  of  large  bodies  of  churchmen  and  nonconformists  from 
that  day  to  this.  It  penetrated  to  the  remotest  districts  of  the 
country,  and  copies  of  it  may  be  found  at  the  present  day  dispersed, 
it  is  believed,  in  every  county  of  England  and  probably  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland.  When  the  copies  of  the  three  editions  published  at 
Geneva  were  all  sold,  it  was  reprinted  in  a  folio  form  for  use  in  the 
churches  of  England  in  1576,  and  three  years  later  the  issue  of  the 
quarto  size  began,  which  lasted  till  1615,  and  which  had  inserted 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  a  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
catechism  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  reprobation.  These 
editions  from  their  convenient  size  we  may  suppose  were  intended 
for  use  in  families  and  for  private  reading,  and  they  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  editions  in  folio  which  came  out  from  time  to 
time  and  were  intended  for  use  in  church,  where  they  held  their 
own  against  both  the  older  translation  of  the  Great  Bible  and  the 
newer  one  called  the  Bishops'  which  was  intended  to  supersede  it. 
And  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  authorised  version  in  1611, 
there  were  several  editions  of  the  text  of  the  authorised  Bible 
published  at  Amsterdam  with  the  notes  of  the  Genevan  version 
inserted  in  the  margin.  We  should  extend  this  article  to  far  too 
great  a  length  if  we  were  to  transcribe  this  catechism  or  to  give  more 
than  a  very  brief  specimen  of  the  notes.  We  shall  just  give  enough 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  general  style.  And  first  for 
the  catechism. 

After  stating  that  the  reason  why  *  men  vary  in  matters  of 
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religion '  is  '  because  they  only  believe  the  gospel  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  which  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life,'  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
*  some  are  vessels  of  wrath  ordained  unto  destruction,  as  others  are 
vessels  of  mercy  prepared  to  glory.'  Then  after  describing  the 
symptoms  by  which  one  may  know  himself  to  be  one  of  those  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  it  adds  that  it  is  not  possible  for  such  to 
perish  because  God  does  not  cast  off  those  whom  He  has  once 
received.  The  catechism  concludes  with  the  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  God  draws  the  elect,  which  is  by  His  word  and 
sacraments,  to  which  they  must  always  be  annexed,  the  former 
teaching  them  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  sacraments  by  means  of 
the  other  senses  ;  and  to  the  very  pertinent  question  how  the  learner 
may  be  assured  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  word  of 
God,  the  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  voucher ; 

by  the  majesty  of  God  appearing  in  that  plain  and  simple  doctrine,  by  the 
pureness,  uprightness,  and  holiness  thereof,  by  the  certainty  of  every- 
thing therein  affirmed,  by  the  success  of  all  things  according  to  it,  by 
perpetual  consent  which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  part  thereof,  by  the  excel- 
lency of  the  matter  uttered,  but  especially  by  the  testimony  of  God's 
Spirit  whereby  it  was  written,  who  moveththe  hearts  of  those  in  whom- it 
resteth  to  consent  unto  the  word  and  reverently  to  embrace  it. 

Who  composed  this  catechism  which  exerted  such  vital  influence 
over  English  religion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  does  not  appear, 
but  it  contains  precisely  the  same  views,  couched  in  the  same 
language  as  that  which  was  published  afterwards  as  the  West- 
minster confession,  only  expressed  there  in  fuller  development. 
That  it  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  marginal  notes  of  the  Genevan 
Bible,  which  formed  the  family  reading  of  nearly  every  religious 
household  in  the  country,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  short 
extracts  from  those  notes. 

Thus  the  note  on  Deut.  ii.,  '  God  had  hardened  his  spirit,'  is 
as  follows :  '  God  in  His  election  and  reprobation  doth  not  only 
appoint  the  ends  but  the  means  tending  to  the  same ; '  whilst  to  the 
command  in  chapter  vi.  ver.  18,  to  do  *  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,'  there  is  the  singularly  irrelevant  comment, 
'  Here  He  condemneth  all  man's  good  intentions.' 

This  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the  notes  throughout  the  book. 
People  are  divided  into  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  the  godly  and 
the  wicked,  and  no  transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  recog- 
nised as  possible ;  e.g.  on  1  Sam.  xxviii. : 

The  wicked  when  they  hear  God's  judgments  tremble  and  despair, 
but  cannot  seek  for  mercy  by  repentance. 

And  on  2  Kings  iii. : 

God  suffereth  His  word  to  be  declared  to  the  wicked  because  of  the 
godly  that  are  among  them. 
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And  the  following  passage  will  show  to  those  who  lay  stress  on 
the  ambiguity  of  the  seventeenth  article,  how  it  was  understood  in 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  its  composition  and  its  being  im- 
posed upon  the  clergy.     It  is  a  note  to  2  Chron.  xx. : 

This  declaretli  what  the  fear  of  the  godly  is,  which  is  as  a  prick  to 
stir  them  to  prayer  and  to  depend  on  the  Lord,  whereas  it  moveth  the 
wicked  either  to  seek  after  worldly  means  and  policies,  or  else  to  fall  into 
despair. 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  The  indefectibility 
of  grace  is  the  key  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Genevan  Bible, 
which  was  never  supplanted  till  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
authorised  version  of  1611. 

There  are  other  notes  in  the  Genevan  Bible  which  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  belief  of  the  time  as  regards  sacramental 
grace,  episcopal  authority,  Koman  apostasy,  the  uselessness  of 
festivals  like  Easter,  &c. ;  but  our  business  is  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  Calvinism,  and  we  cannot  spare  space  for  them.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  Bible  which,  so  to  say,  had 
the  ear  of  English  people  for  half  a  century,  the  rest  of  what  we 
have  to  allege  will  not  be  surprising.  We  might  enlarge  this 
article  to  any  extent  in  producing  further  evidence  of  the  spread  of 
Calvinism,  but  w^e  must  be  content  with  a  very  few  indications  of 
the  truth  of  w^hat  we  have  alleged. 

Various  attempts,  for  instance,  were  made  throughout  the  reign 
to  tamper  with  the  authorised  prayer  book  of  1559  by  altering  the 
word  priest  in  various  places  into  minister,  and  the  puritan  party 
actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  queen's  printer  to  issue  in  1578 
a  prayer  book  in  folio  to  match  the  Genevan  Bible  of  that  date, 
with  the  omission  of  the  office  for  confirmation,  private  baptism, 
and  the  churching  of  women,  and  the  almost  entire  banishment  of 
the  word  priest,  minister  being  substituted  for  it  in  most  places 
where  it  occurred  in  the  office  of  the  church.  It  might  indeed 
seem  to  be  fairly  alleged  that  the  church  of  England  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  compromised  by  these  entirely  unauthorised  illustra- 
tions, and  that  they  only  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the  puritan 
party  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign.  Neither  is  this 
contended  for,  but  only  that  these  are  natural  developments  of  the 
meaning  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  were  certainly  drawn  up  on 
Calvinistic  lines.  Neither  were  the  puritan  innovators  thought  by 
the  church  party  to  differ  from  themselves  as  to  this  point,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Eogers'  exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  most 
valuable  work  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  which 
passed  through  about  twelve  editions  from  its  appearance  in  1579 
to  1668.  The  exposition  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  and  the  author 
asserts  of  it  that  between  the  orthodox  and  the  recusants  as  regards 
doctrine  there  w^as  a  sweet  and  blessed  concord,  which  continued 
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during  the  whole  of  Parker's  primacy,  i.e.  till  1575,  and  that  even 
after  his  death,  when  the  puritan  party  began  to  come  to  the  front, 
there  was  still  unity  of  doctrine  all  through  his  successor's  life,  and 
he  even  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  the  sectaries  themselves 
acknowledged  that  as  far  as  doctrine  and  the  true  faith  was  con- 
cerned there  was  no  difference  between  themselves  and  the  orthodox 
even  down  to  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  What  this  uni- 
form doctrine  which  prevailed  all  through  the  time  of  Parker, 
Grindal,  and  Whitgift  was,  may  be  judged  from  a  single  quotation  we 
shall  make  from  Eogers'  work.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  Whitgift's  successor  at  Canterbury, 
that  his  preface  published  in  1607  was  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  that  the  work  must  be  considered  to  have  had  the 
primate's  imprimatur.  Writing  on  the  seventeenth  article,  he 
notices  as  adversaries  to  it  those  that  think 

That  the  very  elect  totally  and  finally  may  fall  from  grace  and  be 
damned. 

That  the  regenerate  may  fall  from  the  grace  of  God,  may  destroy  the 
temple  of  God,  and  be  broken  off  from  the  Vine,  Christ  Jesus. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  if  Archbishop  Whitgift  could  have 
had  his  own  way  the  Lambeth  articles  would  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  church. 

However,  that  the  church  of  England  was  overrun  by  Calvinism, 
whether  it  was  intended  in  the  seventeenth  article  or  not,  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  so  may  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  action  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  1579.  In  this  year  a  statute  was  passed  that  junior  members  of 
the  university  should  be  instructed  in  Calvin's  catechism  or  else 
the  Heidelberg  catechism  according  to  their  choice,  and  afterwards 
were  to  read  Bullinger's  catechism  and  Calvin's  '  Institutes.'  Every 
one  of  these  is  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism 
was  adopted  at  the  sj^nod  of  Dort  in  1619,  having  first  appeared  in 
the  year  1563.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  its  disparagement  of 
sacramental  grace,  its  definition  of  faith  as  an  assured  trust  that 
eternal  life  is  granted  '  not  only  to  others  but  also  to  me.'  Its 
explication  of  the  article  of  the  creed,  '  the  holy  catholic  church,'  is 
'  a  company  chosen  to  everlasting  life  and  agreeing  in  true  faith, 
and  that  I  am  a  lively  member  of  that  company,  and  shall  for  ever 
remain  so.'  The  catechism  is  printed  in  all  collections  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  reformed  churches,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  translation 
of  it  was  pubhshed  in  1828  at  Oxford,  by  a  writer  who  appears  to 
think  it  a  good  comment  on  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  England. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Archbishop  Whitgift's  subsequent 
order  for  the  study  of  Bullinger's  decades  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  fohowing  extract  will  suffice  to  explain  what  the  doctrine 
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taught  in  Bullinger's  decades  was.  It  is  the  heading  of  the  seventh 
sermon  in  his  second  decade : 

That  we  must  reason  reverently  of  sacraments  ;  that  they  do  not  give 
grace,  neither  have  grace  included  in  them. 

And  again : 

We  baptising  infants  ...  do  testify  that  there  is  not  first  given  unto 
them  in  baptism,  but  that  there  is  sealed  and  confirmed  what  they  had 
before  (p.  313). 

Yet  Bullinger  speaks  of  the  sacraments  as  efficacious  signs  in  stirring 
up  and  helping  the  faith  of  the  godly.  Writers  of  history  have 
hastily  taken  for  granted  that,  because  the  orthodox  members  of 
the  establishment  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  puritan  party, 
they  must  have  been  opposed  to  them  on  points  of  doctrine.  And 
the  futile  attempt  to  supplant  the  Genevan  Bible  by  the  Bishops', 
which  first  appeared  in  1568,  might  seem  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position. But  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Parker  himself 
held  distinctly  Calvinistic  opinions  on  election  and  reprobation, 
there  is  no  question  that  most  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  work  did 
so.  And  the  objection  entertained  to  the  Genevan  Bible  was  not 
founded  on  the  Calvinistic  notes,  but  on  those  of  a  political  character ; 
for  many  of  the  Calvinistic  notes  were  retained  on  the  margin  of 
the  new  Bible,  though  many  of  the  more  offensive  ones  were  omitted 
because  the  translators  were  all  under  orders  to  avoid  controversy. 
We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  following,  and  others  like  them 
which  might  be  quoted,  were  not  thought  likely  to  be  disputed  by 
any  of  the  reformed  party,  none  being  inserted  except  such  as  all 
parties  would  be  sure  to  agree  in  against  the  Eoman  party. 

Parker,  indeed,  performed  his  part  of  the  work  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  injunctions  to  his  colleagues.  And  we  need  not  take 
any  notice  of  his  silly  annotations  to  Genesis  and  Exodus,  which 
amount  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  every  chapter,  and  consist  of  the 
poorest  commonplaces,  many  of  which  were  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions  after  1572.  When  we  come  to  the  books  of  Kings  done  by 
Davies,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  we  have  the  following,  taken  straight 
from  the  Genevan  Bible,  2  Kings  iii.  14  : 

God  suffereth  his  word  to  be  declared  to  the  wicked  because  of  the 
godly  that  are  among  them. 

Bishop  Home's  annotations  are,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
more  controversial.     The  type  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Is.  iii.  7  : 

God's  sacraments  are  not  bare  signs,  but  with  the  sign  and  the  words 
the  matter  signified  is  exhibited  to  the  people. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  little  of  controversial  matter  till 
we  come  to  the  Acts,  when,  in  common  with  the  Genevan  translators, 
they  assert  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  with 
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christian  baptism ;  and  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  where  we  have 
the  assertion  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  passages  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, Eomans  ix.  11 : 

The  will  and  purpose  of  God  is  the  cause  of  the  election  and  reproba- 
tion. For  His  mercy  and  calling  through  Christ  are  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  withdrawing  of  His  mercy  is  the  cause  of  damnation. 

We  need  not  multiply  quotations,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to 
observe  that  the  bishops  adopted  the  unworthy  subterfuge  of  the 
Genevan  note  to  2  Cor.  viii.  27  in  explaining  St.  Paul's  words,  *  lest 
I  myself  should  become  a  reprobate,'  as  'lest  he  should  be 
reproved  of  men  when  they  should  see  him  do  contrary  or  contemn 
that  thing  which  he  taught  others  to  do,'  though  they  did  not 
dare  in  their  text  to  adopt  the  Genevan  euphemism  *  be  reproved.' 
This  of  course  was  to  save  the  doctrine  of  the  *  indefectibility  of 
grace.'  It  is  not  to  our  present  point,  but  we  regret  to  observe  that 
the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  translate  the  word  dSoKijuos  as  they  'have  in  nearly 
every  other  passage  by  its  proper  equivalent  reprobate,  as  it  is  rightly 
given  in  the  Douay  version. 

To  complete  the  case,  and  enable  our  readers  to  understand 
what  the  Keformation  settlement  really  means,  we  must  quote  at 
length  the  confession  of  faith  which  a  supposed  recusant  was  com- 
pelled to  make  in  1580.  It  was  signed  by  Gabriel  Pultney,  Esq., 
of  Knowle  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

I  confess  my  Lord  God  eternal  and  infinite,  who,  although  He  be  of  a 
pure  substance,  yet  is  distinct  in  three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  who  of  nothing  has  created  all  things,  and  man  after  His 
image  that  in  him  He  might  be  glorified  and  by  His  providence  still 
governs  the  same. 

I  confess  Jesus  Christ  my  only  Saviour  and  Messiah  to  be  coequal 
with  God,  and  yet  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  man  and  in  all  things  like 
unto  him  except  sin,  to  assure  me  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  to  have 
taken  upon  him  the  punishment  of  my  sins  that  I  might  be  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  so  that  I  hold  it  as  a  detestable  presumption 
that  men  should  attribute  to  themselves  any  merit,  to  trust  therein  to 
obtain  everlasting  life. 

I  renounce  and  detest  all  heresies  and  heretics  who  affirm  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  God  and  man  in  one  person,  as  Marcion,  Nestorius,  and 
Eutyches  were,  and  I  detest  that  superstition  which  is  imagined  to  direct 
men  to  saints  as  patrons  and  advocates  with  God  for  them. 

I  confess  the  Holy  Ghost  equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who 
sanctifies  me  in  all  truth  and  persuades  me  in  my  conscience  that  I  am 
the  child  of  God  by  the  application  of  Christ's  merits  to  me. 

I  confess  one  holy  church,  which  consists  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
not  seen  to  human  eye,  but  only  known  to  God,  who  has  ordained  some  as 
vessels  of  wrath  to  damnation,  and  has  chosen  others  as  vessels  of  mercy 
to  be  saved. 
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I  confess  that  Christ  Jesus  has  left  us  two  sacraments  as  seals,  viz. : 
baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord  (rejecting  the  five  sacraments  which 
the  papists  have  invented) ;  baptism  whereby  we  are  received  into  the 
church  of  God,  and  the  Lord's  supper  whereby  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  same. 

I  also  confess  that  the  water  in  baptism  testifies  the  true  presence  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  washing  sins  from  my  soul  as  water  washes 
filthiness  from  my  body  ;  and  I  detest  the  error  of  the  anabaptists,  who 
say  that  infants  are  not  to  be  baptised.  I  believe  that  in  the  Lord's 
supper  the  bread  and  wine  are  certain  pledges  that  I  am  spiritually- 
nourished  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  receive 
therein  Christ's  natural  body  sic  spiritualiter  ut  tamen  vere,  but  not 
corporally,  that  is  to  say  grossly,  like  other  meats,  and  so  I  join  with  the 
signs  the  possession  and  use  of  that  which  is  there  figured.  I  believe  that 
the  wicked  are  not  partakers  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  receive  the  outward 
element  only. 

I  also  detest  the  mass  as  abominable  sacrilege,  being  a  sacrifice,  as  the 
papists  term  it,  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  all  their  errors,  maintain- 
ing transubstantiation  and  denying  the  cup  to  the  lay  people,  contrary  to 
the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  confess  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  belongs  to  the  church,  which 
stands  in  admonition  and  correction  of  faults  ;  as  also  a  politic  magistrate, 
who  ministers  justice  to  every  man,  defending  the  good  and  punishing 
the  evil. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment  and  shall  judge 
both  quick  and  dead,  the  wicked  to  eternal  pains  and  the  good  to  ever- 
lasting joy  and  bliss  (p.  35). 

Now  we  ask,  if  this  was  not  the  intended  meaning  of  the  first 
compilers  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in  what  possible  way  can  the 
uniform  interpretation  of  them  from  1552  to  1619  be  accounted  for? 
And  if  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  church  was  not  intended  to 
assert  Calvinistic  doctrine,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  request 
of  Thomas  Talbot,  rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street, 
London,  for  toleration  of  his  own  and  others'  opinions,  '  that  God 
doth  only  foreknow  and  not  predestinate  any  evil  wickedness  or 
sin  in  any  behalf,'  for  holding  which  he  said  they  were  reproached 
as  Pelagians,  papists,  &c.  ?    (Strype,  '  Annals,'  i.  332.) 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  exceptio  probat  regulmn,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  uproar  that  was  caused  by  Baroe  at  Cambridge  in 
1574,  and  by  Harsnet's  celebrated  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1584 
and  Barret's  at  Cambridge  in  1594.  The  writings  of  all  the  re- 
formers tend  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  forbear  to  make  quota- 
tions from  works  which  are  or  may  be  in  the  hands  of  everybody,  and 
have  been  content  to  point  out  a  line  of  evidence  which  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  historians.  But  if  what  we  have  alleged  is 
true,  and  the  Eeformation  settlement  means  the  settlement  achieved 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  accession,  we  think  there  are  few  church- 
men of  the  present  day  who  would  care  to  acquiesce  in  it.   It  is  use- 
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less  any  longer  to  attempt  to  deny  that  a  reaction  from  the  principles 
of  the  Eeformation  had  set  in  before  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
that  Archbishop  Laud  by  means  of  his  majesty's  declaration 
allowed  an  entirely  new  sense  of  subscribing  to  the  articles,  and  that 
the  action  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  Savoy  conference  esta- 
blished a  more  catholic  tone  than  the  formularies  of  the  church 
had  countenanced  for  more  than  a  century.  Churchmen  must  be 
content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  prayer  book  of  1662,  and  no  inter- 
pretation of  its  formularies  which  appeals  to  any  other  post- 
Eeformation  documents  can  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  beyond 
what  attaches  to  any  other  earlier  documents  of  the  historic  church 
of  England.  The  church  of  this  country  is  the  same  church  that 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII ;  and  if  so,  her  doctrine,  as  far  as 
all  fundamentals  go,  must  be  the  same  now  as  then. 

We  are  well  aware  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  screen  the 
church  of  England  from  ever  having  given  countenance  to  Calvin- 
ism, insist  strongly  on  the  ambiguity  of  those  articles  which  are, 
whether  properly  or  improperly,  called  Calvinistic,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  some  idea  of  moderation  in  those  who  in  1562  drew  up  the 
forty-two  articles  in  the  form  of  the  thirty-nine  ;  and  this  view  may  be 
further  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  first  draft  of  the  forty-two 
articles  as  compared  with  that  which  it  was  attempted  to  impose  upon 
the  clergy  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  also  to  trace  the  thirty-nine  articles  through 
the  ten  articles  of  1536  and  the  thirteen  articles  of  1538,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  to  Lutheran  sources.  And  of  course  it  is  undeniable 
that  much  of  their  mode  of  expression  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  confession  of  1530.  But  most  of  these 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  confession  never  formed  any  stumbling-block 
to  the  Zwinglio-Calvinists.  Alasco  and  others,  when  it  suited  them, 
could  always  plead  their  agreement  with  most  of  the  doctrines,  and 
were  always  ready  to  minimise  the  difference  between  themselves 
and  the  Lutheran  party.  And  Martyr  and  the  other  Calvinists 
were  loud  in  their  protestations  against  being  thought  to  reduce 
the  sacraments  to  mere  signs,  ever  protesting  that  they  regarded 
them  as  efficacious  signs  of  grace.  But  by  that  they  meant  that 
they  were  as  efficacious  of  grace  as  was  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
In  their  view  Christ  was  as  really  present  in  the  eucharist  as  He  was 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  as  efficaciously  present  in 
baptism  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  word. 

Another  plea  for  the  anti-Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the 
articles  has  been  urged  by  many,  and  notably  by  Archbishop 
Laurence,  viz.  that  Calvinists  were  not  satisfied  with  them,  and 
have  been  always  scheming  to  get  them  altered  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  themselves.  But  surely  no  weaker  plea  could  be  alleged 
for  this  being  their  real  meaning.     At  most  it  can  only  show  that 
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they  were  not  so  definitely  expressed  as  the  party  wished  them  to  he, 
and  the  consistent  development  of  them  in  this  sense  is  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  this  was  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  originally  drawn  up.  And  the  current  of 
opinion  which  has  pretty  steadily  set  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
plainly  proves  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  of  1628, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  an  order  from  the  king  in  1622  that 
none  under  the  degree  of  bishop  or  dean  should  preach  on  the  deep 
points  of  election  and  reprobation.  In  spite  of  the  cautious  wording 
of  that  declaration,  everybody  at  that  time  knew  full  well  that  it  meant 
to  establish  a  sense  for  the  articles  contradictory  to  that  which  had 
always  been  held  to  be  their  meaning  till  the  last  few  years,  and 
had  been  adopted  in  full  by  the  church  of  Ireland  in  1615,  when  the 
sense  of  the  celebrated  Lambeth  articles  was  openly  avowed.  And  it 
was  met  by  a  resolution  technically  termed  '  The  Yow  of  the  House 
of  Commons  : ' 

We,  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  do  claim,  protest,  and 
avow  for  truth  the  sense  of  the  articles  of  rehgion  which  were  established 
by  parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  late  queen  Elizabeth,  which 
by  the  public  act  of  the  church  of  England  and  by  the  general  and  cur- 
rent expositions  of  the  writers  of  our  church  hath  been  dehvered  unto 
us.  And  we  reject  the  sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Arminians  and  all  others 
wherein  they  differ  from  us. 

What  the  effect  of  the  declaration  was,  may  be  judged  by  com- 
paring the  works  republished  by  the  Parker  Society,  all  of  which 
are  of  prior  date  to  it,  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library, 
which  are  posterior. 

If  any  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  be  wanted,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  thought  pretty  conclusive.  It  is  in  a  letter  from  Sidney 
Ward,  master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to  Archbishop 
Ussher,  dated  25  May  1630.    He  says  : 

I  Imow  most  of  our  divines  do  make  the  principal  end  and  effect  of  all 
sacraments  to  be  obsignation,  and  all  sacraments  to  be  merely  obsignatory 
signs,  and  consequently  that  ablution  of  infants  from  original  sin  is  only 
conditional  and  expectative,  of  which  they  have  no  benefit  till  they  be- 
lieve and  repent.     I  cannot  easily  assent  hereunto. 

Here  is  an  early  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a  reaction  from 
the  Eeformation  settlement,  which  was  completed  some  thirty  years 
afterwards  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
by  convocation  and  parliament. 

Nicholas  Pocock. 
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Fraitgois  yoseph  Ditpleix 

THE  military  adventurer  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  India ;  and  the  history  of  that  country  derives  much  of  its 
interest  from  the  remarkable  characters  and  brilliant  achievements 
of  such  men,  and  their  commanding  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
a  community  discordant  in  race,  national  sentiment,  and  religion, 
weak  in  political  institutions  and  public  spirit,  and  hence  peculiarly 
liable  to  revolutions  wrought  out  by  the  sword. 

Thus,  without  citing  earlier  instances,  the  Mogul  empire  was 
founded,  undermined,  and  laid  low  by  three  representatives  of  this 
class,  each  well  suited  to  his  mission,  and  all  memorable  for  the 
wild  romance  of  their  exploits.  The  quick-witted,  large-hearted,  and 
enlightened  Baber,  a  conqueror  in  his  boyhood,  youthful  in  spirit 
to  the  end,  a  knight-errant  ever,  was  happily  adapted  to  conciliate 
his  Indian  subjects  ;  and  to  stamp  upon  the  government  of  his  new 
dominions  that  blended  character  of  energy  and  tolerance,  which  it 
long  retained  under  his  descendants,  and  which  contributed  so  much 
to  its  stability.  But  when  the  gloomy  and  persecuting  Aurungzib 
laid  his  hand  heavily  on  the  Hindoos,  Sivaji  arose  as  their  deliverer 
and  avenger :  his  subtlety,  political  ability,  skill  in  irregular  war- 
fare, religious  zeal,  and  national  spirit,  made  him  irrepressible,  and 
the  Hindoo  reaction,  initiated  by  him,  irresistible.  Sapped  by  the 
Mahrattas,  the  tottering  empire  was  prostrated  by  Nadir  Shah. 
This  grim,  inflexible,  and  able  soldier,  who  freed  Persia  from  a 
foreign  yoke  only  to  usurp  the  throne,  enforce  a  change  of  religion, 
play  the  tyrant,  and  perpetrate  frantic  cruelties  which  cost  him  his 
life,  was  an  appropriate  instrument  for  the  repetition  of  Timour's 
work  of  destruction ;  and  Nadir's  indiscriminate  massacre  at  Delhi 
recalled  the  dread  memory  of  '  the  scourge  of  God.' 

The  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  have  been  not  less 
notably  affected  by  the  same  class  of  men,  though  hitherto  the 
general  results  of  their  operations  have  been  favourable  to  it.  The 
enterprise  of  adventurers  called  it  into  being,  precipitated  its 
development,  and  gave  occasion  to  each  great  step  in  its  advance. 
Dupleix's  policy  forced  the  Madras  government  to  take  up  Mahomed 
Ali's  cause;  Clive,  the  *  heaven-born  general,'  sustained  it;  and  the 
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relation  thus  established  inevitably  ended  in  the  British  annexation 
of  the  Carnatic.  Anaverdy  Khan  made  himself  master  of  the 
Bengal  provinces  ;  and '  though  he  refused  to  quarrel  with  the 
English,  his  fatuous  partiality  for  Surajah  Dowlah  brought  about 
the  crisis  which  he  deprecated.  Plassey  was  the  cojitre-coup  of  the 
attack  on  Calcutta.  The  rise  of  Hyder,  and  the  close  alliance  of 
his  house  with  the  French,  led  eventually  to  the  British  conquest  of 
Mysore.  De  Boigne  made  Mahadajee  Sindia  predominant  at  Delhi, 
and  pver  a  great  part  of  Hindostan,  though  both  he  and  his  patron 
were  careful  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  English.  But  when 
another  soldier  of  fortune,  Ameer  Khan,  incited  Jeswunt  Eao  Holkar, 
an  adventurer  like  himself,  to  march  on  Poona,  the  defeated  peishwa 
fled  to  Bombay,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  This 
Mahadajee' s  successor,  proud  of  the  position  won  for  him  by  De 
Boigne,  and  relying  on  the  powerful  army  which  the  Savoyard  had 
organised,  thought  proper  to  oppugn ;  and  the  triumphant  English 
mulcted  him  of  the  so-called  north-west  provinces.  In  the  ebb 
tide  of  British  policy,  after  Wellesley's  departure.  Ameer  Khan 
prepared  the  way  for  new  annexations,  both  by  exhibiting  in  his  own 
licentious  proceedings  the  intolerable  evils  attending  non-interven- 
tion, and  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  a  yet  more  debased  type  of 
adventurers,  the  Pindaris,  for  whose  suppression  forces  were  assem- 
bled by  Lord  Hastings.  This  circumstance  hastened  the  intriguing 
and  suspicious  peishwa's  explosion ;  and  his  defeat,  surrender,  and 
deposition  transferred  his  dominions  to  the  company.  In  Wellesley's 
days,  an  Irish  sailor,  George  Thomas,  had  made  himself  independent 
on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  desert ;  had  played  a  masterful  part 
in  the  Cis-Sutlej  Sikh  country;  and  had  projected  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjab  and  of  Sinde.  He  was  cut  off  before  he  could  attempt 
either  object ;  and  Eunjit  Singh  united  and  disciplined  the  northern 
Sikhs,  and  maintained  a  dubious  faith  with  the  English.  But  the 
proud  and  adventurous  spirit  which  he  had  strengthened  in  his 
army  impelled  it,  on  his  death,  to  cross  the  Sikh  Eubicon ;  and  the 
Punjab  soon  became  British  territory.  It  must  be  added  that  o?ie 
view  of  the  conquest  of  Sinde  would  represent  Sir  Charles  Napier 
as  a  predetermined  military  adventurer. 

Of  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  some  are  absolutely  unknown, 
others  little  more  than  names,  to  most  Englishmen.  But  of 
Dupleix's  ambition,  vanity,  sudden  elevation,  equally  sudden  re- 
verses, who  has  not  read  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Macaulay? 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  lately  shown,  Macaulay  is  an  unsafe 
guide  to  truth  in  Indian  history.  And  there  is  special  ground  for 
distrusting  his  account  of  dive's  great  rival.  His  essay  was  written 
a  projjos  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  '  Life  of  Clive.'  But  Malcolm  con- 
tributes no  original  information  on  Dupleix  and  his  proceedings. 
He  despatches  in  a  few  lines,  in  accordance  with  Orme's  narrative,. 
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the  story  of  the  surrender  of  Madras,  and  Dupleix's  breach  of  the 
capitulation,  while  he  fills  twenty-four  pages,  describing  Olive's 
defence  of  Arcot,  with  a  quotation  from  Orme.  That  writer  is 
evidently  both  his  authority  and  Macaulay's  at  this  period.  But 
Orme,  admirable  historian  as  he  is  in  general,  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Dupleix,  and  much  prejudiced  against  him.  As  a 
23ersonal  friend  of  Olive,  who  broke  his  imrole  on  the  faith  of 
Labourdonnais'  version  of  the  occasion  and  merits  of  his  quarrel 
with  Dupleix,  Orme  would  be  inclined  to  misjudge  the  French 
governor-general  from  the  outset ;  and  Dupleix's  later  conduct  did 
not  tend  to  remove  the  impression  of  perfidy,  usurped  authority, 
and  extreme  arrogance  thus  associated  with  his  name.  Hence  he 
became  in  Orme's  eyes,  in  spite  of  his  ability  and  perseverance, 
both  odious  and  contemptible.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that, 
while  Labourdonnais  was  indefatigable  in  circulating  his  own  story, 
Dupleix's  lips  were  sealed  by  authority,  when  he  undertook  to  vindi- 
cate his  career,  and  press  his  claims  on  the  French  East  India 
Oompany.     Thus  he  says  : 

Le  sieur  Dupleix  respecte  trop  les  ordres  du  ministere  et  ceux  de  la 
compagnie  pour  oser  publier  ici  ce  qu'il  lui  a  ete  enjointd'ensevelir  dans 
le  plus  profond  secret,  et,  quelqu'interet  qu'il  puisse  avoir  de  justifier  une 
conduite  qu'il  n'ignore  pas  que  beaucoup  de  personnes  ont  condamnee, 
ce  motif,  tout  puissant  qu'il  est,  cedera  toujours  a  la  loi  du  devoir.^ 

Thus  Dupleix  continued  to  be  misunderstood  and  underrated; 
and  Macaulay,  by  a  few  vigorous  and  confident  strokes,  from  an 
unfavourable  portrait  produced  a  caricature  of  the  real  man. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  defunct  National  Revieiv  (October 
1862)  first,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  explained  the  true  state  of 
the  case  relative  to  Madras  and  its  treatment  by  the  rival  French 
officers ;  and  later  still,  Colonel  Malleson  in  his  '  History  of  the  French 
in  India  '  has  done  ample  justice  to  Dupleix.  But  the  interest  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Much  of  Dupleix's  voluminous 
correspondence  still  awaits  publication.  A  recent  French  writer, 
M.  Tibulle  Hamont,  has  consulted  this,  and  based  upon  it  a  detailed 
and  enthusiastic  biography,  interspersed  with  copious  extracts  from 
the  letters,  which  throw  a  new  and  vivid  light  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  brilliant  adventurer.^ 

M.  Hamont  is  not  free  from  the  lues  Boswelliana ;  and  we  are 
often  quite  unable  to  sympathise  with  his  reflections,  or  to  admit 
the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 
But  his  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  his  hero's  personality  seems 
to  us  a  really  valuable  one ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  this  fresh 
illustration  we  propose  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  critical  passages 

'  Mevioire  pour  le  sieur  Dupleix,  1759,  p.  27. 

2  Dupleix  d'apr^s  sa  Correspondance  in^dite,  par  Tibulle  Hamont.  Paris  :  E.  Plon 
et  C'«,  1881. 
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in  Dupleix's  career,  and  to  attempt  to  appreciate  fairly  his  character, 
designs,  and  achievements.  Whatever  his  faults,  he  certainly 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  clever,  but  vain- 
glorious and  detected  charlatan. 

Fran9ois  Joseph  Dupleix  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1697,  at  Landrecies.  His  father  was  a  farmer-general  of  taxes, 
apparently  a  narrow-minded  and  austere  money-maker,  and  a  stern 
despot  in  the  family  circle,  whose  constant  aim  was  to  make  his  son 
a  thorough,  but  a  mere,  man  of  business,  rigidly  proscribing  all 
higher  culture,  and  especially  all  scope  for  the  imagination.  But 
the  exclusive  side  of  this  pohcy  defeated  itself.  As  so  often  happens 
in  similar  cases,  the  forbidden  fruit  was  eagerly  snatched  by  the 
boy,  who  was  of  a  dreamy  and  enthusiastic  temperament ;  and  he 
soon  revelled  in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  devoted  himself  to  studies 
very  remote  from  bookkeeping,  including  that  of  music,  which 
throughout  his  career  was  his  solace,  and  in  some  sense  his  in- 
spirer.  He  combined  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  a  taste  for  the 
severer  studies  of  mathematics  and  fortification.  His  father  was 
naturally  much  provoked :  Passe  encore  pour  les  mathematiques, 
he  exclaimed  indignantly,  mais  la  fortification  et  le  reste  1  Such 
perversity  required  sharp  discipline  ;  and  in  1715,  that  is  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  the  youth  was  sent  to  sea  on  board  of  an  East-Indiaman. 
From  his  voyages  he  returned  with  much  information,  and  what 
the  domestic  oracle  considered  sound  ideas  on  trade  and  maritime 
affairs. 

Being  a  large  shareholder  in  the  French  East  India  Company, 
the  elder  Dupleix,  in  1720,  procured  for  his  son  a  seat  in  the 
council  at  Pondicherry,  with  the  then  almost  nominal  and  ill-paid, 
but  to  Dupleix  very  suggestive,  post  of  commissaire  des  guerres. 
Lenoir,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  was  a  shrewd  and  kindly 
man,  well  versed  in  Indian  politics  :  he  quickly  discerned  the 
capacity  of  the  young  councillor,  and  employed  him  in  a  manner 
well  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  his  enterprising  career.  Under 
Lenoir's  tuition,  Dupleix  explored  the  archives  of  the  company,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  despatches  to  France  and  the 
native  powers. 

It  soon  appeared  that,  whatever  his  original  tastes,  his  com- 
mercial training  had  not  been  thrown  away.  The  company's  com- 
merce was  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  most  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy  were  ignored  by  the  professed  men  of  business  ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  the  votary  of  the  muses  to  work  out  a  salu- 
tary reform  by  the  application  of  those  principles.  The  com- 
mercial agents,  both  at  Pondicherry  and  in  Europe,  werecontent  to 
purchase  Indian  goods  with  French  gold,  and  neglected  both  the 
introduction  of  western  commodities  into  India,  and  a  similar 
traffic  with  the  outlying  regions  of  Asia.     Hence  their  operations 
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were  comparatively  feeble  and  intermittent,  and  their  profits  very 
small.  But  the  company's  servants  were  not  forbidden  to  trade, 
on  their  own  account,  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Dupleix 
availed  himself  of  this  opening ;  obtained  much  money  in  return 
for  the  European  goods  in  which  he  speculated ;  and  induced  his 
father  to  engage  in  an  enterprise,  that  gave  him  the  double  satis- 
faction of  receiving  a  good  dividend,  and  feeling  that  his  son  was, 
on  one  side  of  his  character  at  least,  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 

For  several  years  Dupleix  continued  thus  to  amass  wealth,  and 
made  comprehensive  studies  of  the  political  situation  ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  as  M.  Hamont  asserts,  he  was  already 
dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  India ;  the  rather,  as  no  passage  is 
cited  in  proof  of  this  precocious  reverie.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Chandernagore  in  Bengal.  This  settlement  was  in  a 
more  dilapidated  condition  than  Pondicherry.  But  it  was  a  sphere 
that  suited  him ;  and  his  influence  was  soon  marvellously  displayed 
in  the  development  of  its  commercial  activity.  The  place  was 
well  situated  both  for  internal  and  foreign  traffic  ;  and  the  example 
of  the  new  governor's  profitable  enterprise  in  purchasing  vessels 
and  goods,  and  pushing  them  seawards  to  remote  Asiatic  ports,  and 
along  the  great  river  highways  far  up  the  country,  stimulated  the 
settlers,  whom  he  freely  assisted  with  his  capital,  and  so  effectually, 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  French  wares  supplied  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  Hindostan,  and  were  even  sent  up  to  Thibet ; 
Chandernagore  mustered,  instead  of  five,  not  less  than  seventy-two 
ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  with  western  India,  Arabia, 
and  China  ;  and  the  increasing  opulence  of  the  place  is  said  to  have 
been  attested  by  the  construction  of  ten  thousand  new  houses. 

In  1741  the  governor  married  a  remarkable  woman,  whose  in- 
fluence on  his  career  was  destined  to  be  very  great.  She  was  a 
widow  :  her  father  was  French,  her  mother  an  Indo-Portuguese,  and 
a  scion  of  the  historic  house  of  De  Castro.  Madame  Dupleix  was 
born  and  educated  in  India.  Her  manners  are  said  to  have  been 
fascinating ;  her  strength  of  character  and  intelligence,  her  diplo- 
matic tact,  and  her  proficiency  in  native  languages,  were  notable, 
and  invaluable  to  her  husband,  whose  political  designs,  if  not  sug- 
gested, were  warmly  embraced  and  actively  promoted  by  her.  A 
mutual  and  deep  devotion,  in  weal  and  woe,  seems  to  have  united 
the  brilliant  Frenchman  and  the  accomplished  Eurasian,  not  un- 
like that  which  existed  later  between  Warren  Hastings  and  his 
foreign  wife. 

The  year  of  his  marriage  was  also  that  of  Dupleix's  appoint- 
ment as  governor  of  Pondicherry,  including  the  supreme  control 
over  the  other  French  possessions,  Chandernagore  in  Bengal, 
Karikal  on  the  Coromandel,  and  Mahe  on  the  Malabar  coast.  He 
was  provided  with  a  council  of  five  members,  who  appear  to  have 
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been  throughout  very  submissive  to  his  ascendency.  The  company 
nominated — and  could  recall — all  these  officers,  though  the  royal 
sanction  ratified  the  appointment,  and  supplemented  it  with  a  royal 
commission,  and  justice  ran  in  the  king's  name.  The  powers  of 
the  governor-general  were  very  extensive,  but  were  conveyed  in 
terms  perhaps  too  indefinite.  Each  of  the  settlements  had  its 
governor  and  council,  who  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
ruler  of  Pondicherry.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  tracing,  even  in 
outline,  the  previous  history  of  the  French  East  India  Company.  But 
it  niay  be  mentioned  that  it  had  already  exhibited  tendencies  strictly 
analogous  to  those  with  which  the  student  of  our  own  company's 
annals  is  familiar.  The  directors  limited  their  aspirations  to  a 
large  dividend,  and  were  most  anxious  to  *  keep  a  calm  sough,'  and 
avoid  any  proceedings  which  might  compromise  their  proper  object, 
by  involving  them  in  local  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
their  governors  had  attained  a  dim  consciousness  that  while  their 
trade  was  by  no  means  flourishing,  it  might  prosper  more  if  they 
secured  a  stronger  footing  in  the  country,  and  more  commanding 
influence  over  the  natives.  Thus  M.  Dumas  had  already  shown 
great  resolution  in  resisting  and  defying  Mahratta  dictation.  After 
Law's  bubble  had  burst,  the  French  government,  and  the  French 
people  generally,  took  little  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 

Since  the  fusion  of  the  rival  companies  in  England  our  country- 
men in  the  east  had  subsided  into  quiet  traders,  and  had  been 
much  abler  and  more  successful  in  their  calling  than  their  natural 
enemies  the  French.  This  once  favourite  phrase  we  use  advisedly ; 
for  the  petty  jealousy  of  the  commercial  spirit,  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  and  English  settlements  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  the  remoteness  of  the  overruling  authorities  in  Europe,  and 
the  circumstances  that  each  settlement  was  fortified,  and  possessed 
the  nucleus  of  an  army,  all  tended  to  aggravate  national  antipathies, 
and  to  provoke  collisions,  which  would  have  been  more  frequent 
but  for  the  surviving  respect  for  the  native  powers.  If  the  emperor 
was  a  phantom,  he  was  still  an  august  phantom,  and  inspired  fear. 
If  the  great  subahdar  of  the  Dekkan,  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  was  afar  off, 
he  was  well  known  to  have  long  arms.  And  the  nawab  of  the 
Carnatic  at  the  time  was  not  only  his  titular  deputy,  but  had  been 
actually  selected  and  supported  by  him ;  and  was  moreover  a  man 
of  character  and  vigour,  with  large  military  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  Dupleix's  bold  spirit  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated  ; 
and  he  early  resolved  to  turn  the  imperial  authority  to  his  own 
account.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  practical  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  was  almost  complete ;  that  the  viceroy  of  the 
Dekkan,  or  India  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  was  virtually  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  though  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  of  which 
the  peishwa  was  becoming  the  acknowledged  head,  was  his  constant 
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and  formidable  rival ;  and  that  Mysore  was  still  a  comparatively 
insignificant  state,  under  Hindoo  rule,  Hyder  Ali  being  a  young 
adventurer  in  the  service  of  Nunjiraj,  the  dulway  or  regent  of  that 
kingdom. 

Whatever  might  be  his  ulterior  designs,  Dupleix's  immediate 
attention  was  engrossed  by  preparation  for  the  impending  war 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  English,  arising  out  of  the  disputed 
Austrian  succession.  His  first  step  was  characteristic.  Knowing 
too  well  the  feebleness  of  his  military  resources,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  timely  aid  from  beyond  the  sea,  he  sought  to  strengthen 
his  political  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  which  might  be  not 
less  useful  in  the  coming  crisis  than  in  the  promotion  of  remoter 
schemes.  His  predecessor  Dumas  had  obtained  from  the  emperor, 
through  the  Mogul  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  the  title  of  nawab 
for  himself  and  his  official  successors.  This  title  Dupleix  now 
assumed  with  much  pomp,  impressive  to  a  native  mind,  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  settlers,  unaware  of  the  serious  object  of 
the  ceremony  or  sceptical  of  its  advantages.  He  then  repaired  to 
Bengal,  and  there  paraded  his  semibarbaric  grandeur,  exchanging 
visits  of  state  with  the  native  governor  of  Hooglee,  and  exciting  the 
same  sensations  as  in  the  Carnatic.  Thus,  he  flattered  himself,  he 
was  regularly  enrolled  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  empire.  He 
had,  so  to  speak,  taken  up  his  native  peerage. 

On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, the  control  of  the  civil  functionaries,  the  increase,  organisa- 
tion, and  training  of  his  little  army,  and  the  completion  of  the 
defences  of  Pondicherry.  The  chief  defect  of  the  works  was,  that 
as  the  citadel  commanded  the  strand,  there  was  no  wall  or  ditch  on 
that  side.  This  deficiency  he  now  supplied ;  and  of  this  he  was 
very  proud,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  it  in  his  '  Memoire,'  as  he  was 
fully  entitled  to  do ;  for  it  was  a  great  and  costly  undertaking,  and  he 
both  devised  it,  superintended  its  construction,  and  paid  for  it  out 
of  his  own  purse.  But  his  labours  were  rudely  interrupted.  On 
18  September  1743  he  received  mo^t  discouraging  and  embar- 
rassing orders  from  his  employers.  He  was  directed  to  retrench 
the  expenditure  by  one-half,  and  to  spend  no  more  at  present  on 
fortification,  although  the  same  despatch  apprised  him  that  war 
was  almost  certain.  To  obey  such  orders  would  have  been  fatal  to 
French  interests  in  India ;  to  transgress  them  might  be  perilous  to 
himself.  In  this  cruel  dilemma  he  chose  a  middle  course — as 
before,  at  his  own  cost.  He  had  already  done  his  utmost  to  re- 
trench ordinary  expenditure,  and  had  paid  off  most  of  the  debt 
incurred  on  military  preparation,  when  Pondicherry  had  been,  a  few 
years  before,  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas.  He  now  advanced  out 
of  his  own  funds  500,000  livres,  one  half  of  which  he  allotted  to 
the  defences,  the  other  half  to  the  freight  of  two  vessels,  which  he 
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despatched  with  a  justification  of  his  proceedings,  and  an  urgent 

petition  for  a  military  reinforcement  and  the  aid  of  a  fleet. 

After  a  tedious  delay  he  received  a  disheartening  reply.  England 
and  France  were  now  at  war ;  but  instead  of  sending  him  soldiers 
the  directors  recommended  him  to  conclude  a  neutrality  between 
the  commercial  settlements  of  the  hostile  nations.  In  case  this 
should  not  be  feasible,  it  was  added,  Labourdonnais,  the  governor 
of  the  isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  had  been  ordered  to  con- 
duct a  fleet  to  Pondicherry.  Dupleix  found,  as  he  feared,  that 
Mr.  Morse,  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  would  not  consent 
to  stand  neutral :  Pondicherry  was  almost  defenceless :  a  large 
English  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  eastern  seas ;  and  the  arrival  of 
Labourdonnais  was  quite  uncertain.  In  this  emergency  Dupleix's 
previous  policy  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Eeminding  Anwarodeen, 
the  nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  of  the  long-standing  friendship  between 
the  rulers  of  that  province  and  the  French,  and  of  the  Mogul 
dignity  conferred  upon  M.  Dumas  and  his  successors,  and  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Morse's  turbulent  disposition,  he  persuaded  the 
nawab  to  forbid  an  attack  on  Pondicherry  by  the  English ;  who 
were,  however,  assured  that,  if  the  French  should  become  the 
stronger  party,  a  similar  check  should  be  placed  upon  them.  Our 
countrymen  as  yet  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  Mogul  power  to 
disobey  such  a  mandate. 

Dupleix  meanwhile  had  despatched  his  single  vessel  with  a 
pressing  request  that  Labourdonnais  would  hasten  to  his  relief. 
That  remarkable  man  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  replace  the 
fleet  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  He  detained,  re-equipped, 
and  armed  for  naval  service  every  merchant  ship  that  put  in  at  the 
islands ;  mustered  and  trained  every  available  man  on  the  spot ; 
levied  an  African  force ;  displayed  wonderful  versatility  in  organis- 
ing every  department  of  the  armament,  and  in  restoring  its  effi- 
ciency when  impaired  by  a  hurricane  off  Madagascar ;  fought  an 
indecisive  action  with  Admiral  Peyton  near  Negapatam ;  and,  the 
English  fleet  next  day  leaving  the  coast  clear,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Pondicherry. 

We  now  approach  a  passage  in  Dupleix's  history  which  has  been 
strangely  misrepresented.  Our  countrymen  at  the  time,  piqued  at 
the  loss  of  Madras,  blinded  by  national  antipathy  and  personal 
prejudice  against  their  ambitious  and  indomitable  antagonist,  flat- 
tered by  the  blandishments  and  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  Labour- 
donnais, too  readily  accepted  his  statement  of  the  case ;  even  Orme 
afterwards  adopted  it ;  and  the  traditional  legend  has  since  been 
stereotyped  in  Macaulay's  celebrated  essay  on  Clive. 

The  relations  between  the  two  distinguished  men  were,  at  first, 
most  cordial.  Dupleix's  great  objects  were  the  defeat  of  the  English 
fleet,  and  the  capture  of  Madras.     Labourdonnais  professed  strong 
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sympathy,  and  stated  that  without  the  protection  of  a  fleet  Madras 
must  fall  easily.  Dupleix  reinforced  his  vessels  with  heavy  guns ; 
and  by  address  and  liberal  gifts  induced  the  nawab  to  withhold  his 
promised  protection  from  the  English,  who  had  solicited  it  too 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  empty-handed.  But  Labour- 
donnais  now  suggested  that,  on  taking  Madras,  he  should  load  his 
fleet  with  its  merchandise,  and  restore  the  town  to  the  enemy,  on 
payment  of  a  ransom.  Here  M.  Hamont  justly  observes :  Cette 
manure  d'envisager  la  question  sentait  plus  le  corsaire  que  Vhomme 
d'etat.  Dupleix  naturally  objected  to  this  strange  proposal,  made 
at  a  time  when  England  and  France  were  at  war,  and  so  soon 
after  the  governor  of  Madras  had  refused  to  agree  that  the  com- 
mercial settlements  in  India  should  remain  neutral  during  the 
European  contest.  Without  committing  himself  to  a  premature 
opinion  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  town,  he  argued  that  it  would  be 
expedient,  a,t  any  rate,  to  raze  its  fortifications.  From  this  time 
Labourdonnais  seemed  a  changed  man.  Accustomed  to  command, 
he  could  not  brook  an  equal,  much  less  a  superior;  and  he  re- 
sented instructions,  however  gently  communicated  and  reasonably 
justified.  He  grew  sullen,  captious,  hesitating.  He  appeared 
more  inclined  to  dispute  than  to  act.  At  length,  the  English  fleet 
having  fled  disgracefully  before  him,  he  attacked  Madras  with  his 
usual  vigour,  and  it  fell  almost  without  resistance.  On  leaving 
Pondicherry,  he  had  again  harped  on  the  restitution  project,  and 
had  been  answered  decisively.  Yet  he  now  agreed  to  a  conditional 
capitulation  in  that  sense  :  Si  par  racliat  ou  rangon  on  remet  la  ville  a 
MM.  les  Anglais  &c.  Still  there  was  no  positive  engagement  to 
that  effect ;  though  reporting  that  the  capitulation  left  him  free 
to  choose  between  destroying  the  town,  making  it  a  French  colony, 
or  restoring  it  on  ransom,  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  third 
course.  Dupleix  informed  him  that,  to  prevent  the  nawab  yielding 
to  the  importunity  of  the  English,  he  had  been  obliged  to  promise 
that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  Anwar odeen,  though  he  appa- 
rently intended  first  to  destroy  the  fortifications.  To  this  promised 
cession  Labourdonnais  assented.  And  the  governor -general  in  the 
interim  made  the  victor  governor,  and  sent  a  council  to  assist  him, 
which  was  the  usual  plan  on  a  new  acquisition  by  the  company. 
But  this  exercise  of  supreme  authority  Labourdonnais  vehemently 
resented,  and  now  announced  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  for 
the  ransom  of  the  town.  It  is  clear  that,  apart  from  the  promise 
to  the  nawab,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  do  so.  Indeed,  he 
virtually  admitted  this  later.  But  in  vain  Dupleix  argued,  entreated, 
appealed  to  the  better  nature  of  the  stubborn  and  arrogant  sailor.  He 
only  changed  his  line  of  defence,  and  in  impudent  disregard  of  facts 
declared  himself  pledged  in  honour  to  execute  the  treaty,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  which  he  had  made  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
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and  to  which  he  now  ascribed  his  easy  victory.  He  had  been  silent  as 
to  this  promise  at  the  time.  The  tone  of  his  subsequent  letters  had 
belied  it.  It  was  not  embodied  in  the  capitulation.  And  it  was  certain 
that  the  place  had  been  incapable  of  holding  out.  Yet  upon  this 
alleged  secret  compact  he  now  took  his  stand  resolutely,  desperately. 
How  is  his  conduct  to  be  explained  ?  Whatever  his  other  motives, 
there  is  too  good  ground  for  suspecting,  as  was  charged  against  him 
later  in  France,  but  could  not  be  proved,  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  the  English,  who  preferred  afterwards  to  enlarge  on  Dupleix's 
Punic  faith,  rather  than  to  testify  against  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
their  great  foe. 

We  must  pass  over  the  violent  scenes  that  ensued,  and  have 
only  space  to  mention  that  Labourdonnais  placed  in  arrest  some  of 
the  commissioners  sent  by  Dupleix  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and 
the  others  fled. 

The  governor-general  was  helpless,  but  his  mutinous  admiral 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  tried  to  gain  a  legitimate  standpoint  by 
negotiating  with  his  rival  for  a  postponement  of  the  restoration. 
Dupleix,  reduced  to  extremity,  and  probably  hoping  to  gain  time 
until  the  admiral  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  coast,  affected  readi- 
ness to  treat  on  this  basis.  But,  pending  the  negotiation,  a 
violent  hurricane  destroyed  half  of  Labourdonnais'  ships,  and  dis- 
abled the  rest.  He  was  now,  driven  to  resort  to  an  audacious 
diplomatic  coup  d'etat.  He  produced  his  treaty,  asserted  that  it  had 
been  assented  to  at  Pondicherry,  executed  it  himself,  procured  its 
execution  by  the  English — prisoners  of  war  as  they  were ; — and  de- 
spatching it  to  Dupleix,  called  upon  him  to  abide  by  it.  He  soon 
after  left  India  for  ever ;  and  thenceforth  maintained  that  he  had 
acted  loyally,  and  Dupleix  perfidiously  and  tyrannically.  Such  is 
a  bare  but  exact  outline  of  this  memorable  quarrel.  What  Dupleix 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  but  for  the  hurricane,  is  one  thing. 
What  he  actually  did,  namely  repudiate  an  unauthorised  treaty,  to 
which  he  was  falsely  asserted  to  have  agreed,  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  he  had  from  the  first  opposed,  is  quite  another 
thing.  He  was  by  no  means  scrupulous.  But  in  this  case  he  was  cer- 
tainly far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Much  doubt  also  hangs 
over  the  story  of  his  ill-treatment  of  the  English  prisoners.  Whether 
he  meant  originally  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving  up  Madras  to  the 
nawab  is.  doubtful.  He  perhaps  intended,  as  we  have  intimated, 
to  dismantle  it,  and  then  transfer  it  to  Anwar odeen.  But  the  dis- 
pute with  the  victor,  and  the  impatience  of  the  native  ruler, 
prevented  this.  And,  as  Dupleix  had  predicted,  the  long  and 
inevitable  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  turned  the  nawab 
into  an  enemy,  and  an  ally  of  the  English. 

The  position  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  French  fleet 
had  disappeared ;  the  English  .fleet  was  intact,  and  threatened  to 
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return.  The  nawab  sent  a  considerable  force  to  besiege  Madras. 
To  defend  that  city  and  Pondicherry  only  2,000  Europeans  and 
twice  that  number  of  sepoys  were  available.  General  despondency 
prevailed  at  the  seat  of  government.  But  Dupleix  saw  clearly  that 
the  case  was  not  hopeless.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
enemy  could  muster  and  combine  their  armaments  for  a  general 
attack.  By  a  bold  and  sudden  blow  he  might  paralyse  the  nawab, 
and  perhaps  force  him  again  to  change  sides.  For  this  purpose  he 
selected  Paradis,  a  veteran  Swiss  officer,  whose  capacity  and  energy 
he  well  knew,  and  detached  him  with  200  Europeans  and  700 
sepoys  to  attack  the  camp  of  Maphuz  Khan,  the  nawab's  general, 
and  eldest  son.  Meanwhile  he  still  continued  to  negotiate  with 
Anwarodeen.  Epremenil,  the  governor  of  Madras,  was  ordered  to 
remain  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  besiegers  at  first  confined 
themselves  to  a  close  blockade ;  but  after  a  while  they  diverted  the 
river,  and  intercepted  a  spring  which  supplied  the  place  with  fresh 
water.  These  measures  exasperated  and  alarmed  the  garrison. 
Dupleix  saw  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  insisted  on  a  sortie. 
Four  hundred  men,  with  two  field-pieces,  sallied  from  the  city,  and 
were  charged  impetuously  by  a  host  of  cavalry.  But  the  swift  fire 
of  the  field-pieces  amazed,  checked,  and  at  the  fourth  discharge 
sent  the  horsemen  to  the  right-about.  The  French  sustained  abso- 
lutely no  loss.  And  Maphuz  Khan,  hearing  that  Paradis'  relieving 
force  was  on  the  march,  retired  to  St.  Thome,  and  encamped  on 
the  south  bank  of  a  river,  confiding  in  its  protection,  and  keeping 
a  careless  look-out.  Dupleix  planned  an  attack  on  this  exposed 
position,  to  be  made  simultaneously  by  the  Swiss  and  Epremenil. 
Paradis  suddenly  appeared  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river; 
dashed  across  it,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  men ;  and  before 
the  enemy  could  do  much  execution  with  their  slow  fire,  fell  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  before  him  in  headlong 
flight  into  St.  Thome.  Thence  the  dense  mass  of  fugitives  was 
quickly  dislodged,  only  to  be  again  assailed  by  the  garrison  of 
Madras :  in  wild  panic  they  dispersed,  and  rushed  onwards  towards 
Arcot. 

These  complete  and  startling  victories  are  memorable  to  all 
time.  They  dispelled  the  awe  of  native  authority,  and  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world  that  the  European  was  the  destined  successor  of 
the  proud  Mogul  and  the  fiery  Mahratta. 

Eelieved  from  immediate  anxiety  on  account  of  the  nawab, 
Dupleix  next  attempted  the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  David.  A  com- 
paratively strong  force  was  sent  against  it.  But  this,  in  deference 
to  professional  jealousy,  was  commanded  by  a  very  inferior  officer. 
M.  Bury's  failure  was  as  signal  as  Paradis'  success.  He  posted 
his  men  in  a  walled  garden,  near  the  fort,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.     A  sudden  alarm  in  the  night  occasioned  a  panic;  and 
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instead  of  holding  their  own  in  so  defensible  a  position,  the  troops 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  the  nawab's  army. 
But  for  the  field-pieces,  which  covered  the  crossing,  a  rout  would 
have  been  inevitable,  and  the  loss  severe.  Bury  returned  in- 
gloriously  to  Pondicherry.  But  the  glamour  of  the  late  victories 
was  not  dispelled  by  this  reverse  ;  and  Dupleix's  calculations  were 
justified  by  a  successful  negotiation  with  the  nawab,  who  agreed  to 
make  peace,  to  abandon  the  English,  and  to  cancel  the  bargain  for 
the  surrender  of  Madras.  His  son,  Maphuz  Khan,  visited  Pondi- 
cherry ;  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  loaded  with  presents, 
which,  as  the  governor  explained  to  his  masters,  were  an  excellent 
political  investment.  He  then  planned  another  assault  on  Fort  St. 
David,  and  entrusted  it  to  Paradis.  But  just  as  the  gallant  Swiss 
had  reoccupied  the  walled  garden,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attack- 
ing, the  English  fleet  was  signalled,  and  he  was  fain  to  retreat. 
Again  the  outlook  was  most  gloomy ;  again  the  civilians  counselled 
surrender  to  inevitable  fate.  But  Admiral  Griffin  confined  himself 
to  his  own  element ;  and  Dupleix,  having  hastily  summoned  assist- 
ance from  the  French  islands,  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  some 
ships,  which  succeeded  in  reinforcing  Madras  with  300  men ;  but 
then,  from  fear  of  the  English  fleet,  retired  hastily.  And  tidings 
soon  after  arrived  from  Europe  which  might  well  appal  even  the 
governor-general's  stout  heart.  The  most  formidable  flotilla  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters  was  on  its  way,  carrying  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  and  its  commander.  Admiral  Boscawen,  had 
it  in  charge  to  besiege  Pondicherry.  The  directors  exhorted  their 
governor  to  make  a  good  defence,  but  sent  him  no  help  of  any  kind. 
He  resolved  to  attack  Cuddalore,  which  lay  over  against  Fort  St. 
David,  immediately,  hoping,  if  successful,  to  impede  the  landing  of 
the  enemy  there,  and  to  intercept  their  communication  with  the 
fort,  or,  more  probably,  to  make  Cuddalore  a  base  for  the  capture 
of  the  fort  itself.  But  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  England  as  commander  of  all  the  company's  forces,  defeated 
this  movement  by  a  simple  stratagem.  During  the  day,  and  in 
sight  of  the  French,  he  removed  the  guns  from  Cuddalore,  as  if 
intent  only  on  defending  Fort  St.  David.  But  at  nightfall  he  quietly 
replaced  them ;  and  the  assailants  were  warmly  received,  and  fled 
back  in  confusion  to  Pondicherry.  Dupleix  met  them  at  the  bar- 
riers, and  was  so  deeply  dejected  at  the  reverse,  that  for  one  brief 
moment  he  meditated  suicide.  But  a  movement  of  his  horse  caused 
him  to  look  up.  The  sight  of  the  solid  ramparts,  surmounted  by 
the  proud  banner  of  France,  reassured  him.  And  he  resolved  to 
live,  and,  if  die  he  must,  to  die  in  the  defence  of  his  post. 

At  length  the  enemy  appeared  in  overwhelming  force,  but  not 
•until  the  plan  of  the  defence  had  been  well  considered  and  arranged. 
On  the  sea  side,  the  town  was  protected  by  Dupleix's  new  wall  and 
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by  shoal  water.  A  bound  hedge  of  prickly  pear  made  a  bold 
circuit  on  the  land  side ;  and  the  advance  of  the  besiegers  to  the 
Vaubanised  walls  was  more  effectually  impeded  by  a  chain  of 
redoubts  to  the  north  and  west,  by  Ariancopan,  a  fort  on  the 
south-west,  and  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  or  river  of  the  same  name 
to  the  south.  Being  well  provided  with  artillery,  Dupleix  hoped  to 
cope  with,  and  even  overpower,  the  enemy's  batteries ;  and  by 
sorties  and  skirmishes  to  harass  the  communications  between  the 
fleet  and  the  English  army,  capture  convoys,  and  obstruct  the  pro- 
secution of  the  trenches.     Then  the  monsoon  might  befriend  him. 

The  admiral  was  commander-in-chief  on  land  as  well  as  at 
sea,  a  fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  result. 
The  river  was  passed,  not  without  an  obstinate  contest  and  serious 
casualties  from  the  fire  of  the  adjacent  fort,  a  rash  assault  upon 
which  was  repulsed ;  and  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  besieging 
and  afterwards  repairing  it.  It  was  stoutly  defended ;  but  a  casual 
explosion  having  much  reduced  the  number  of  the  garrison,  and 
spread  panic  among  the  survivors,  this  important  position  was 
evacuated.  Thus  the  external  line  of  defence  was  turned,  and  the 
other  outworks  became  almost  useless.  But  the  English  engineers 
were  thoroughly  incapable.  By  their  advice,  Boscawen  opened  his 
batteries  at  a  distance  far  too  great  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and  on 
pushing  the  trenches  nearer,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  hopelessly 
swampy  and  impracticable.  Dupleix  ordered  a  sally.  But  the  state 
of  the  ground  and  other  causes  retarded  the  advance ;  and  the 
English,  well  prepared,  routed  the  assailants,  killing  many  ofi&cers, 
among  them  Paradis.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  serious  loss,  and  the 
partial  demolition  of  the  bastion  which  Boscawen  had  chosen  as 
his  objective,  time  went  on,  and  the  siege  made  little  progress. 
The  superiority  of  Dupleix' s  fire  was  pronounced ;  the  damage  to 
the  bastion  was  rapidly  repaired ;  and  Madame  Dupleix' s  secret 
relations  with  our  native  soldiers  are  said  to  have  supplied  infor- 
mation, which  caused  much  mischief  by  facilitating  attacks  on 
convoys. 

Foiled  on  land,  the  admiral  ordered  a  general  bombardment 
by  the  fleet.  This  lasted  for  twelve  hours  consecutively.  Orme 
says  that  the  only  casualty  it  caused  was  the  death  of  one  old 
woman.  The  boisterous  challenge,  being  found  so  ineffective,  pre- 
sently remained  unanswered.  But  landward  the  French  batteries 
replied  vigorously,  and  overpowered  those  opposed  to  them.  The 
monsoon  was  at  hand ;  the  mortality  in  the  English  army  had 
been  great ;  the  health  of  the  troops  was  failing  ;  and  it  was  high 
time  for  the  fleet  to  seek  safer  anchorage.  The  place  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  Boscawen  therefore 
suddenly  broke  up  the  siege,  and  retired ;  leaving  to  his  anta- 
gonist  the    imperishable   honour   of   having,  with   a   very   small 
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force  and  by  his  own  engineering  skill,  bafSed  the  most  imposing 

European  armament  that  had  ever  been  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

Dupleix's  exultation  was,  of  course,  great ;  and  he  announced 
his  triumph  far  and  wide  to  the  native  potentates,  receiving  in 
return  the  florid  compliments  which  the  oriental  is  ever  ready  to 
bestow  on  such  occasions.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  soon  after 
restored  Madras  to  the  English,  and,  however  mortifying  in  this 
respect  to  the  French  governor-general,  left  him  free  to  prosecute 
his  ambitious  enterprises  among  the  natives.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  English  set  him  an  example  by  an  armed 
intervention  in  Tanjore,  which  resulted  in  their  acquisition  of 
Devicottah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon. 

And  here  it  is  material  to  observe  that  it  does  not  seem  very 
clear  when  Dupleix  first  conceived  the  idea  of  subjecting  the 
'  country  powers '  to  French  ascendency ;  nor  how  far  he  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  prepared  to  soar  even  in  his  dreams  of  empire. 
His  military  and  diplomatic  success  in  dealing  with  Anwarodeen 
may  have  emboldened  him  to  consider  the  oriental  as  his  convenient 
tool.  His  triumph  over  Boscawen  not  only  elated  him  at  the 
moment,  but  would  be  apt  to  make  him  miscalculate  the  force  of 
English  opposition  to  his  designs.  Chunda  Sahib's  overtures  so 
exactly  accorded  with  the  train  of  political  associations  already 
raised  in  the  case  of  Anwarodeen,  that  the  temptation  to  accept 
them  would  be  the  stronger,  especially  when  they  included  an 
offer  of  alliance  with  the  pretender  to  the  Dekkan  subahdary,  and 
thus  promised  to  establish  French  influence  on  a  legitimate  basis 
over  the  greater  portion  of  India  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  He 
was  doubtless  much  encouraged  by  the  political  hesitation  of  the 
English ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  probably  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
grounds  of  that  hesitation,  and  attributed  it  too  much  to  fear  of  his 
arms,  and  too  little  to  the  conviction  that  the  English  directors 
would  be  slow  to  sanction  even  defensive  operations  against  his 
latent  and  insidious  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  English  trade,  if 
not  on  the  existence  of  Englishmen  in  the  country. 

But  when  he  proceeded  to  action,  the  weak  side  of  his  policy, 
whenever  matured,  disclosed  itself.  He  had  not  overrated  his 
influence  with  the  native,  but  he  had  underrated  the  resistance 
which  its  exercise  was  to  elicit  from  the  European ;  and  having 
forced  the  English,  in  self-defence,  into  the  service  of  his  Indian 
opponents,  he  soon  found  that  he  must  battle  for  life  and  death 
with  our  countrymen,  who  slowly,  but  surely,  taking  their  side,  and 
animated  by  Olive's  spirit,  and  enlightened  by  his  genius,  displayed 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  contest  an  energy  and  determination  equal 
to  his  own. 

The  European  peace  left  Dupleix  in  a  favourable  position  for 
entering  on  his  great  design.     He  had  2,000  European  soldiers. 
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almost  double  that  number  of  sepoys,  artillery  in  plenty  and  of 
good  quality,  several  competent  officers,  a  strongly  fortified  capital, 
improved  credit,  and  the  high  and  well-earned  fame  of  his  late 
splendid  achievement.  And  the  opportunity  which  he  coveted  soon 
occurred.  Chunda  Sahib,  son-in-law  of  Anwarodeen's  predecessor, 
had  in  old  days  been  on  good  terms  with  the  French,  and  was  per- 
sonally known  to  the  governor-general.  But  he  had  long  lan- 
guished in  a  Mahratta  prison,  whence  Dupleix  now  procured  his 
release,  and  encouraged  him  to  assert  his  right  to  the  Carnatic 
succession.  About  the  same  time  the  great  viceroy  of  the  Dekkan, 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  died ;  and  Mirzapha  Jung,  a  son  of  his  daughter, 
claimed,  by  his  grandfather's  appointment,  to  succeed  him,  in 
supersession  of  Nazir  Jung,  the  nizam's  second  son,  the  eldest 
being  permanently  employed  at  Delhi.  Mirzapha  obtained  little 
support;  he  was  defeated,  and  fled  southward.  But  Chunda 
Sahib,  an  able  soldier,  an  experienced  politician,  and  a  man  of 
vigorous  character,  now  made  common  cause  with  him.  The  two 
pretenders  invaded  the  Carnatic ;  and,  being  energetically  opposed 
by  the  nawab,  preferred  a  joint  request  for  assistance  to  the  ruler 
of  Pondicherry.  Great  concessions  to  the  French  were  offered ; 
and  the  momentous  bargain  was  soon  struck. 

The  French  contingent  consisted  of  400  Europeans  and  1,200 
sepoys,  with  six  field-pieces,  commanded  by  Count  D'Autheuil,  a 
sturdy  veteran,  but  of  no  great  capacity,  and  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
Dupleix  announced  the  step  to  the  directors,  justifying  it  principally 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  recompensed  by  the  cession  to  the 
company  of  Villenorc  and  a  district  around  that  town,  which  would 
yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Chunda  Sahib  was  to  furnish  pro- 
visions, transport,  &c.,  and  the  troops  were  to  draw  pay,  as  usual, 
from  Pondicherry. 

The  allied  army  found  Anwarodeen  entrenched  in  a  very  strong 
position.  The  French  attacked  vehemently,  but  were  repulsed ;  a 
second  attack,  led  by  D'Autheuil  in  person,  also  failed,  and  he  was 
disabled.  Bussy,  a  young  officer  destined  to  become  very  famous, 
now  took  the  command,  and  stormed  the  entrenchments.  Anwaro- 
deen was  killed,  and  his  army  cut  up  and  dispersed.  The  allies 
entered  Arcot  in  triumph;  and  there  Mirzapha  was  proclaimed 
subahdar  of  the  Dekkan,  and  appointed  Chunda  Sahib  nawab  of 
the  Carnatic.  Then  they  marched  to  Pondicherry,  where  Dupleix 
gave  them  a  magnificent  reception,  and  spared  no  pains  to  impress 
them  by  the  assumption  of  viceregal  state,  and  a  full  muster  of  his 
formidable  troops. 

With  military  insight  he  then  insisted  on  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  Trichinopoly  and  Gingee.  The  maritime  province,  besides 
its  intrinsic  importance,  was  an  indispensable  base  for  operations 
in  the  Dekkan.     The  late  victory  had  left  the  Carnatic  without  a 
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ruler,  and,  following  so  soon  after  the  successful  defence  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  had  spread  a  general  terror  of  the  French  arms.  The 
English  as  yet  made  no  sign  of  opposition  to  Dupleix's  bold 
game;  indeed,  they  were  willing  to  recognise  Chunda  Sahib's  title. 
Nazir  Jung  was  hovering  above  the  Ghauts,  and  his  threatened 
approach  made  it  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  military 
occupation  of  the  lower  country.  Gingee  was  a  very  strong  fortress 
in  the  interior  of  the  Carnatic.  Trichinopoly,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Cavery,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  a  place  of  great  political  im- 
portance as  a  sort  of  second  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  no  less 
military  consequence  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  fidelity  of  Tanjore, 
and  the  wilder  regions  further  to  the  south.  It  was  also  a  barrier 
towards  Mysore.  Mahomed  Ali,  a  younger  son  of  Anwarodeen,  had 
fled  thither,  and  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  stand  as  claimant  of 
the  nawabship.  But  fear  of  the  English  checked  the  progress  of 
Mirzapha  and  Chunda  Sahib.  Till  Boscawen  left  the  coast  they 
dallied  at  Arcot.  Then,  having  received  from  Dupleix  a  lac  of 
rupees,  800  French  and  300  sepoys,  with  a  siege  train,  under 
M.  Duquesne,  they  began  their  march.  But  instead  of  attacking 
Trichinopoly  they  entered  Tanjore,  bent  on  rifling  that  rich  princi- 
pality. The  rajah  was  a  Mahratta,  a  collateral  descendant  of 
Sivaji;  and  he  cunningly  kept  them  in  play  for  months,  until 
Dupleix's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  ordered  the  French  com- 
mander to  storm  the  capital.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  outworks 
and  upon  a  gate  of  the  city.  Then  the  rajah  came  to  terms,  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  contribution.  But  by  tendering  obsolete  coins, 
and  plate  and  jewels  of  questionable  value,  he  contrived  to  delay 
the  settlement  until  his  object  was  gained ;  and  the  invaders  were 
suddenly  appalled  by  the  tidings  that  Nazir  Jung,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  had  entered  the  Carnatic.  The  English  also  had 
begun,  timidly  and  sparingly,  to  reinforce  Mahomed  Ali  and  the 
Tanjore  prince.  The  allied  chiefs  broke  up  their  camp  and  retreated, 
baffled,  discredited,  and  dejected,  to  Pondicherry. 

Nazir,  of  course,  espoused  Mahomed  All's  cause,  and  was 
promptly  joined  by  an  Enghsh  contingent  under  Major  Lawrence, 
a  capable  and  experienced  officer.  The  Madras  government,  at  this 
time,  certainly  acted  rather  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
than  from  deliberate  policy.  Dupleix's  insinuation,  we  may  add, 
that  the  junction  of  this  contingent  was  due  simply  to  heavy  bribes 
received  by  Lawrence  and  his  officers,  is  gratuitous  and  absurd. 
And  though  he  affected  to  laugh  at  the  impertinence  of  *  two  lieu- 
tenants declaring  war  on  the  king  of  France,'  he  was  fully  alive  to 
his  dangerous  position.  The  forces  of  his  allies  did  not  exceed 
8,000  men;  his  own  small  army  inight  be  outnumbered  by  the 
English ;  while  Nazir's  host  was  estimated  at  300,000.  But  he 
hoped  that  fear  would  restrain  the  natives,  and  political  considera- 
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tions  the  English,  from  attacking  Pondicherry ;  and  he  relied  on 
his  own  diplomatic  ability  for  effecting  a  compromise,  or,  if  Nazir 
proved  intractable,  for  circumventing  him.  Thus  he  boldly  arrayed 
his  troops  outside  the  city,  and  engaged  in  negotiation.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  he  might  induce  Nazir  to  confer  the  Carnatic 
on  one  of  his  allies,  and  an  extensive  appanage  in  the  Dekkan  on 
the  other.  Thus,  could  he  detach  Nizam  ul  Mulk's  son  from  the 
English,  and  make  him  his  friend,  his  own  influence  would  be 
paramount  in  southern  India. 

Meanwhile  he  advised  a  night  attack,  in  the  hope  of  terrifying 
Nazir,  and  bringing  him  to  reason.  D'Autheuil  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion :  Nazir  retreated  in  alarm  and  seemed  disposed  to  come  to 
terms  ;  when  a  large  party  of  French  officers,  whether  from  cupidity 
and  disappointment  at  finding  the  service  more  arduous  and  less 
lucrative  than  they  had  anticipated,  or  from  actual  cowardice, 
suddenly  mutinied ;  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  resigned  their  com- 
missions, and  sneaked  off  to  Pondicherry,  where  Dupleix  met 
the  dastards  at  the  gate,  and  placed  them  in  strict  confinement. 
D'Autheuil  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  fought  his  way  back,  gallantly 
covered  by  Chunda  Sahib  and  his  cavalry;  but  Mirzapha  in  despair 
threw  himself  on  his  uncle's  mercy,  and  contrary  to  promise  was 
imprisoned  and  fettered. 

This  catastrophe  for  a  time  prostrated  Dupleix.  But  the  strains 
of  his  harp  are  said  to  have  soothed  him;  and  his  wife's  tidings  that 
Mirzapha  was  still  alive,  and  that  his  imprisonment  was  much  re- 
sented by  several  of  Nazir's  principal  supporters,  roused  him  to  re- 
newed exertion.  He  resolved  to  maintain  an  unflinching  attitude, 
to  demand  the  same  terms  as  before,  to  recognise  Nazir  as  subah- 
dar,  but  to  insist  on  his  releasing  his  nephew,  and  making  either 
him  or  Chunda  Sahib  nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  with  the  appanage 
of  Adoni  for  the  other.  And  through  his  agents,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Nazir,  he  appealed  to  every  motive  that  he  thought  likely  to 
influence  the  prince ;  promising,  in  case  the  English  contingent 
were  dismissed,  or  retired,  to  contribute  double  or  even  treble  the 
number  of  French  soldiers  for  the  subahdar's  service.  The  nego- 
tiation lingered ;  then  Dupleix  broke  it  off,  and  ordered  another 
attack  on  Nazir's  camp,  who  thereupon  retreated  in  unseemly 
haste  to  Arcot ;  and  Lawrence,  finding  him  impracticable,  led  his 
men  back  to  Fort  St.  David. 

Dupleix  employed  the  respite  thus  gained  partly  in  secret 
attempts  to  undermine  the  fidelity  of  Nazir's  adherents,  partly  in 
bold  operations  against  Mahomed  Ali,  who  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  near  Fort  St.  David.  A  French  force  under 
D'Autheuil  suddenly  occupied  the  pagoda  of  Trivadi,  which  in  such 
hands  was  equivalent  to  a  strong  fortress ;  and  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover it  made  by  Mahomed  Ali,  assisted  by  the  English  and  a  large 
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detachment  of  Nazir's  troops,  was  repulsed.  Then,  as  before,  the 
EngKsh  quarrelled  with  their  employer,  and  left  him.  Dupleix 
largely  reinforced  D'Autheuil,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  Mahomed 
All's  army,  which  was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  with  hardly 
any  loss  to  the  French.  Nazir  took  little  heed,  and  amused  him- 
self with  hunting  and  less  respectable  pleasures. 

Circumstances  now  favoured  the  move  which  Dupleix  had  long 
contemplated,  the  acquisition  of  Gingee.  Bussy  spontaneously  sub- 
mritted  to  him  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  approved,  and  its  execu- 
tion entrusted  to  the  projector.  From  the  plain  shot  up  a  mas- 
sive eminence,  on  which  was  the  pettahy  or  town,  its  walls  following 
the  irregularities  of  the  hill.  The  summit  broke  into  three  peaks, 
each  surmounted  by  a  separate  citadel.  The  whole  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  well  provisioned,  and 
was  beHeved  by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable.  But  Bussy  knew 
his  business,  and  was  no  carpet  knight.  The  wreck  of  Mahomed 
All's  army  had  here  found  refuge,  and  thus  sheltered  might  have 
baffled  the  young  commander.  But,  with  incredible  folly,  these 
already  beaten  troops  were  led  out  to  battle  in  the  plain  below ; 
were,  of  course,  again  routed,  and  pursued  up  the  hill ;  and  the 
victors  nearly  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  along  with  them. 
One  of  the  gates  was  blown  open ;  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  in 
the  streets,  the  town  was  won  towards  nightfall.  No  time  was  lost 
in  assailing  the  citadels.  Bussy  formed  his  men  in  three  columns, 
himself  leading  the  attack  on  the  principal  work ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  acclivity,  of  the  strong  defences,  and  of  a  murderous  fire,  before 
sunrise  the  French  flag  waved  over  the  three  crests  of  Gingee  the 
impregnable. 

D'Autheuil  had  come  up  to  Bussy's  support  in  the  crisis  of  the 
battle  ;  and  Dupleix  urged  him  to  advance  at  once  on  Arcot,  where 
Nazir,  loitering  away  his  time  in  pleasure,  quarrelling  with  his 
nobles,  becoming  every  day  more  unpopular,  and  amazed  at  the 
rapid  operations  of  the  French,  offered  a  tempting  prey.  But  the 
monsoon  was  raging  in  its  full  fury ;  the  country  was  almost 
impassable ;  D'Autheuil  was  old,  gouty,  and  unenterprising ;  and 
he  halted,  deaf  to  Dupleix's  reiterated  appeals — de  faire  Vimpos- 
sible,  et  d' alter  de  Vavant.  Neither  yet  knew  that  Nazir  was  already 
seeking  an  accommodation.  He  betrayed  his  fears  by  demanding  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  of  D'Autheuil's  march  on  Arcot.  This 
Dupleix  refused,  and  insisted  haughtily  on  his  previous  terms. 
But  D'Autheuil's  halt  lulled  the  envoys  and  their  master  into  fatal 
security,  and  encouraged  them  to  protract  the  negotiation. 

Meanwhile  the  disaffected  nawabs  of  Canoul,  Cudapah,  and 
Savanore  instigated  the  French  governor  to  order  an  attack  on  the 
subahdar's  camp,  promising  to  co-operate,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  his  person.     All  they  asked  for  themselves  was  a  French 
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flag,  the  hoisting  of  which  would  prevent  a  collision  between  their 
own  troops  and  the  assailants.  Dupleix  readily  complied ;  gave  the 
flag,  and  confided  his  intention  to  D'Autheuil  and  to  La  Touche, 
who  was  to  command  the  party.  Nazir  became  more  and  more 
uneasy  and  undecided.  He  meditated  retreating  to  the  Dekkan, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  disaffected  nobles.  At  last  he  sent  to 
accept  Dupleix's  terms.  But  in  the  interval  La  Touche  had  been 
ordered  to  advance.  The  French  attacked ;  the  traitors  drew  off 
their  forces,  and  ranged  them  apart ;  Nazir,  slowly  convinced  that 
he  had  stooped  in  vain  to  conciliate  an  implacable  adversary,  strove 
as  vainly  to  check  the  progress  of  the  assailants.  In  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  he  rode  up  to  and  reviled  the  nawab  of  Canoul,  who 
replied  by  sending  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Mirzapha,  who  had  been  ordered  for  execution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  affray,  was  liberated  by  the  conspirators,  proclaimed  subah- 
dar,  and  paraded  in  state,  preceded  by  the  ghastly  trophy  of  his 
uncle's  head  exalted  on  a  pole.  Bussy  met  him  fresh  from  the 
battle-field,  and  typified  too  plainly  the  alien  influence  to  which  he 
owed  his  sudden  deliverance  and  precarious  elevation. 

Elated  by  the  success  of  his  policy,  Dupleix  prepared  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  abrupt  revolution.  His  first  care  was  to  make 
arrangements  for  enthroning  Mirzapha  at  Pondicherry,  with  every 
circumstance  that  could  give  lustre  to  the  occasion,  and  significance 
to  his  own  weight  in  the  political  scale.  A  vast  and  gorgeous  tent 
was  erected,  within  which  were  placed  two  chairs  of  state  (or 
*  thrones  '  as  M.  Hamont  calls  them),  one  for  Mirzapha,  the  other 
for  the  viceroy  and  governor-general.  Mirzapha  first  entered  the  tent 
and  seated  himself,  encircled  by  the  Dekkan  nobles  in  all  their 
finery.  Dupleix  advanced  to  the  rendezvous  in  an  imposing  pro- 
cession. He  did  homage  to  Mirzapha,  and,  tendering  the  customary 
nuzzur,  was  installed  by  him  on  the  vacant  chair  of  state.  Then 
the  native  grandees  in  turn  saluted  and  presented  tokens  of 
reverence  to  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  France  and  Mogul  nawab 
by  imperial  appointment.  Dupleix  was  invested  with  the  khelat, 
a  splended  robe  of  state,  once  the  gift  of  the  great  emperor 
Aurungzib  to  Mirzapha' s  ancestor,  together  with  a  turban,  a  sash, 
a  sword,  shield,  and  dagger ;  and  he  paraded  throughout  the  day 
in  these  emblematical  appendages  of  oriental  dignity.  His  grate- 
ful ally  formally  declared  him  nawab  of  all  India  south  of  the 
Kistna ;  bestowed  on  him  a  pompous  name,  indicative  of  valour  and 
assured  victory ;  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  7,000 
horsemen ;  and  added  the  more  substantial  donations  of  the  town 
and  territory  of  Valdore,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  descendants, 
and  of  a  large  annuity  to  himself,  and  another  of  equal  value  to  his 
wife.  The  subahdar  moreover  decreed  that  the  money  of  Pondi- 
cherry should  have  exclusive  currency  in  southern  India ;  acknow- 
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ledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  French  company  over  Masulipatam 
and  Yanoon ;  and  enlarged  their  territory  at  Karikal.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  formally  announced  that  all  petitions  to  himself  should 
be  thenceforth  preferred  through  Dupleix. 

Such  a  scene  and  such  treatment  may  well  have  turned  the 
Frenchman's  head,  and  exposed  him  to  the  half  incredulous  half 
admiring  ridicule  of  his  lively  countrymen,  and  to  the  serious  envy 
and  bitter  taunts  of  his  crestfallen  English  rivals.  But,  vain  as  he 
may  have  been,  he  knew  too  well  the  precarious  character  of  his 
exaltation,  the  serious  difficulties  that  lay  before  him  in  the  way  of 
consolidating  his  equivocal  and  hybrid  dominion,  and  securing  the 
solid  acquisitions  which  accompanied  the  grant  of  empty  titles,  and 
the  foppish  adornments  in  which  he  masqueraded.  And  though 
he  played  his  part  with  becoming  gravity  as  a  native  potentate, 
his  next  move  was  dictated  by  sober  policy.  Professing  his  deep 
gratitude  for  the  ample  favours  conferred  on  him,  he  disclaimed  all 
wish  to  become  a  personal  Indian  ruler :  he  had  but  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  in  suppressing  rebellion,  and  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  rightful  subahdar.  But  in  this  good  work  Chunda 
Sahib  had  been  equally  faithful  and  zealous.  Let  him,  therefore, 
retain  the  prize  that  was  his  due,  and  which  he  had  contemplated 
when  he  cemented  the  alliance  between  Mirzapha  and  the  French. 
Let  him  be  confirmed  in  the  nawabship  of  the  Carnatic.  The  pro- 
posal was  adopted.  Chunda  Sahib's  effective  assistance  in  defending 
the  province  was  secured;  while  the  ingenious  Frenchman  pru- 
dently retained  the  title  of  sub-viceroy  of  India  south  of  the 
Kistna,  which  gave  him  formal  supremacy  over  Chunda,  and  might 
on  occasion  be  usefully  employed  in  diplomatic  disputes  with  the 
English.  Lastly,  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  incidents  of  this  great  day,  he  ordered  a  triumphal 
column  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Nazir  Jung's  overthrow.  And 
around  it  was  to  arise  a  city  whose  name  was  to  commemorate  the 
same  event,  and  his  capital  share  in  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  Dupleix  realised  that  he  must  pay 
a  perilous  price  for  the  maintenance  of  his  influence  with  the 
subahdar.  Mirzapha  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  Dekkan ;  and 
he  urgently  requested  that  a  body  of  French  troops  might  escort 
him,  and  continue  in  his  service.  This  request  was  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  Dupleix's  general  policy  ;  but  in  his  actual  circum- 
stances it  was  premature.  The  small  number  of  his  European 
soldiers,  and  especially  of  officers,  and  the  danger  of  diminishing 
them  while  Mahomed  Ali  was  still  master  of  Trichinopoly,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  English  uncertain,  were  very  serious  considerations. 
And  it  was  too  likely  that  those  who  had  already  been  adverse  to 
his  intervention  in  native  disputes,  would  strongly  disapprove  of 
this  remote  diversion  of   troops   intended  to  guard  the  French 
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possessions  on  the  coast.  Thus  the  difficulties  that  he  raised  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  simply  affected.  But  Mirzapha's  lavish 
promises  were  very  seductive,  and  Mahomed  Ali  determined  him  by 
offering  to  surrender  Trichinopoly,  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  father's  treasures,  and  receive  an  appanage  in  the  Dekkan.  He 
reported  the  transaction  to  the  directors,  with  a  request  for  a  strong 
reinforcement,  and  the  intimation  that  both  the  native  rulers  were 
to  pay  the  troops  while  in  their  service. 

Bussy  was  appointed  to  attend  Mirzapha  with  300  French 
soldiers  including  ten  officers,  2,000  sepoys  and  Caffres,  and  a 
battery  of  artillery.  Dupleix  was  much  affected  at  their  departure. 
His  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  consciousness  that  Mirzapha  was 
already  in  a  critical  position.  The  three  nawabs  who  had  conspired 
against  Nazir  were  so  exorbitant  in  their  demands  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  successor,  that  he  was  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  satisfy 
them.  The  favours  lavished  on  Dupleix  made  them  still  more 
dissatisfied ;  and  though  at  the  centre  of  French  power  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  complaints,  at  a  distance  these  might  ripen 
into  violent  acts.  This  misgiving  was  soon  realised.  As  the  army 
traversed  Cudapah,  the  territory  of  one  of  the  malcontents,  they 
created  a  commotion,  in  which  they  were  worsted  and  slain.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  Mirzapha  was  shot  down.  Thus,  what 
Dupleix  had  gained  in  a  moment  by  the  murder  of  Nazir,  was  as 
suddenly,  and  by  the  same  savage  agency,  imperilled  by  the 
slaughter  of  Mirzapha.  But  he  now  profited  by  his  skilful  selection 
of  instruments.  Bussy  and  his  Brahmin  adviser  procured  the 
provisional  exaltation  of  Salabat  Jung,  a  younger  brother  of  Nazir, 
and  who  was  in  the  camp,  Mirzapha's  infant  son  being  rejected 
as  ineligible  at  such  a  crisis.  Dupleix  highly  approved  of  an 
arrangement  which  promised  so  well  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
influence  in  the  upper  country.  The  new  subahdar  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  confirm  and  extend 
the  benefactions  granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  French.  The 
army  resumed  its  march ;  and  Bussy  and  his  contingent  prosecuted 
an  adventurous  and  glorious  career,  which  lies  beyond  our  immediate 
scope.  But  we  may  mention  that  it  did  not  terminate,  nor  French 
ascendency  cease  in  the  Dekkan,  until  Lally  hastily  recalled  Bussy 
to  the  Carnatic ;  and  Forde,  detached  by  Clive  from  Bengal,  routed 
the  French  at  Peddapore,  stormed  Masulipatam,  and  conquered  the 
northern  Circars. 

Hitherto  Dupleix' s  policy  seemed  justified  by  its  results.  He  had 
humbled  the  English  and  exalted  the  French  by  the  capture  of 
Madras,  and  the  successful  defence  of  Pondicherry.  He  had  dis- 
pelled the  awe  of  native  armaments,  and  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  asserted  the  resistless  superiority  of  European  skill  and  disci- 
pline over  Asiatic  numbers.   The  English,  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
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of  his  achievements,  disheartened  at  their  own  poor  performance 
in  the  rapid  drama,  mistrustful  of  Mahomed  Ah,  and  knowing  the 
aversion  of  the  directors  to  the  perils  and  expenses  of  war,  seemed 
little  inclined  to  dispute  the  progress  of  their  bold  rival.  Still 
Trichinopoly  was  not  surrendered. 

Mahomed  All's  overtures  had  been  a  mere  expedient  for  gaining 
time.  He  had  now,  by  lavish  promises,  secured  the  assistance  of 
the  Mysore  regent,  of  a  Mahratta  force,  and  of  the  English ;  and 
he  flatly  refused  to  evacuate  Trichinopoly.  Its  siege  was  first 
undertaken  by  D'Autheuil;  but  an  attack  of  gout  interrupted 
his  construction  of  batteries,  and  disabled  him  so  completely 
that  Dupleix  recalled  him,  and  in  an  evil  hour  gave  the  command 
to  Law,  a  nephew  of  the  great  speculator.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  timidity  of  the  nephew  was  destined  to  prove  as  fatal 
to  French  ambition  in  Asia,  as  the  uncle's  audacity  had  proved 
to  her  financial  affairs  in  Europe.  The  younger  Law  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  assurance;  he  was  voluble  and  plausible  at 
Pondicherry;  he  had  shown  himself  brave  in  the  defence  of  the 
fort  of  Ariancopan ;  but  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  a  separate  and 
critical  command.  In  such  a  position  he  was  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  responsibility;  and  from  first  to  last  his  desponding 
temper  and  hesitating  conduct  went  far  to  bring  about  the  ensuing 
catastrophe.  His  first  despatch  must  have  given  Dupleix  a  painful 
shock.  He  described  the  place  as  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  a  coiqj 
de  main ;  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  of  a  regular  siege,  and  the  loss 
of  life  that  must  attend  the  final  assault,  and  recommended  a  close 
blockade  as  the  easiest  and  safest  plan.  Dupleix  thought  otherwise ; 
but  he  was  at  the  time  prostrated  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  his 
one  devoted  champion  against  the  libels  of  Labourdonnais,  and 
the  growing  disfavour  with  which  his  policy  was  regarded  in  France. 
Thus,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  yielded  to  Law's  importunity, 
and  consented  to  the  blockade.  From  this  moment  Fortune  seemed 
to  have  deserted  her  spoiled  child.  Hitherto  the  generalship  had  been 
on  his  side.  Now  this  was  reversed.  Olive  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene  ;  created  a  powerful  diversion  by  taking  and  heroically  defend- 
ing Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic ;  assumed  the  offensive  in  turn, 
and  defeated  his  besiegers  in  a  bloody  battle ;  and  on  their  retreat  to 
Gingee  prepared  to  relieve  Trichinopoly.  Dupleix  sought  to  gain  time 
for  the  operation  of  the  blockade  by  threatening  Madras,  and  amusing 
Olive  with  marches  and  countermarches.  But  the  '  heaven-born 
general '  was  not  to  be  thus  dallied  with  innocuously.  He  overtook 
the  French  army  at  Oovrepauk,  and  inflicted  on  it  another  terrible 
defeat.  He  then  hurried  off  to  expedite  a  convoy  for  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  demolishing  on  his  way  Dupleix's  vaunting  column. 
The  spell  of  French  invincibility  was  broken ;  the  military  reputation 
of  the  English  was  established ;  an  able  general,  at  the  head  of  a 
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victorious  army,  was  marching  to  the  critical  point ;  the  covering 
army,  which  ought  to  have  disputed  his  advance,  was  dissipated ;  and 
to  crown  all.  Law  chose  this  appropriate  moment  for  requesting 
leave  to  revisit  Pondicherry,  on  account  of  his  wife's  approaching 
confinement.  Dupleix  refused,  and  rebuked  him  sharply.  He 
ought  to  have  superseded  him,  but  was  at  a  loss  for  a  fit  man  to 
replace  him ;  and  he  hoped,  by  positive  and  minute  orders,  to  keep 
the  malingerer  up  to  his  work. 

To  intercept  the  convoy  was  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and 
Law's  greatly  superior  force  ought  to  have  made  this  a  compara- 
tively easy  task,  considering  the  long  train  of  cumbrous  waggons, 
slow  oxen,  and  timid  coolies,  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the 
natural  obstacles  on  the  way.  He  had  900  Europeans,  2,000  sepoys, 
and  Chunda  Sahib's  army,  computed  at  30,000.  These  Dupleix 
reinforced  with  every  available  man  from  the  garrison  of  Gingee. 
The  English  had  only  400  Europeans  and  900  sepoys.  Law  was 
ordered  to  leave  300  French  and  two-thirds  of  Chunda' s  multitude 
before  the  place,  and  with  the  rest  to  meet  the  convoy  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible.  After  promising  compliance,  he  veered  round  ; 
enlarged  on  the  danger  of  a  Mahratta  inroad ;  suggested  a  march 
into  Mysore  to  counteract  it ;  and  finally  proposed  to  withdraw  his 
whole  army  into  the  island.  Dupleix,  amazed  and  indignant,  in  a 
biting  despatch  insisted  that  the  last  hopeful  project  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  council  of  war,  confident  that  the  general  voice  of  the 
officers  would  condemn  it.  Thus  he  concluded  :  Laissez  Vavenir 
venir  et  Balladji-Rao  [i.e.  the  peishwa].  Ne  songez  qu'au  present; 
tachez  de  vous  persuader  de  V importance  de  detruire  le  convoi ;  laissez- 
moi  le  soin  du  reste.  And  announcing  that  the  English  army  had 
left  Cuddalore,  he  repeated  his  prophetic  warning  :  II  est  de  votre 
Jionneur  de  detruire  le  secours.  Tout  depend  de  ce  coup.  Ne  negligez 
rien  pour  reussir.  But  Law  seemed  fascinated  by  Clive's  terrible 
audacity,  energy,  and  skill,  now  all  the  more  formidable  because 
they  were  combined  with  Lawrence's  experience,  and  respectable 
though  less  original  military  talents.  While  he  should  have  been 
marching,  he  was  still  arguing ;  and  Dupleix' s  crushing  replies  die 
away  in  a  wail  of  indignant  despondence.  Je  vous  avertis  de  tout ; 
qu^en  arrivera-t-il  ?  Dieu  le  sait.  J^y  suis  resigne,  et  ce  que  fappren- 
drai  ne  me  surprendra  plus.  II  sera  pourtant  difficile  de  persuader  en 
France  que  trente  mille  hommes  en  aieiit  laisse  passer  deux  mille, 
embarrasses  d'un  charroi  et  d'un  transport  effroyables. 

Thus  Lawrence,  who  had  now  taken  the  chief  command,  neared 
Coiladdy  unopposed.  Thence  he  was  fired  upon  with  some  loss  and 
more  confusion;  and  a  bold  sally  from  the  fort,  supported  by  an 
advance  from  the  French  lines,  must  have  been  perilous,  if  not 
fatal,  to  his  immediate  object.  But  Law  recalled  the  garrison  of 
Coiladdy,  and,  fearing  a  sally  from  the  city,  posted  his  army  so 
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awkwardly  that  Lawrence  succeeded  in  turning  it.  By  a  resolute 
onslaught  during  this  flank  march  Law  might  have  defeated  the 
English,  or  at  least  taken  or  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  stores 
and  provisions.  But  he  hesitated  too  long ;  and  when  he  did 
advance  he  was  daunted  by  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  and  after 
an  idle  cannonade  fell  back.  Meanwhile  the  convoy  had  pursued 
its  way  on  the  unexposed  flank  of  the  English  column,  and  was 
triumphantly  welcomed  in  the  city. 

This  decisive  failure  completed  the  prostration  of  the  Scotch- 
man's spirit.  Dupleix's  Cassandra  warnings  must  have  rung  in 
his  ears  like  the  knell  of  his  fortune  and  honour  as  a  soldier. 
Taking  counsel  of  his  fears — and  not,  as  Dupleix  had  expressly 
ordered,  of  his  officers — he  gave  the  word  for  an  immediate  retreat 
into  the  island.  This  decision  was  vigorously,  but  fruitlessly,  com- 
bated by  Chunda  Sahib.  And  it  was  carried  out  in  indecent  and 
prodigal  haste.  A  large  part  of  the  vast  stores  of  provisions  which 
had  been  laid  in  was  sacrificed,  together  with  much  of  the  baggage. 
Chunda  Sahib  gloomily  followed.  The  French  occupied  the  pagoda 
of  Jumbakishna  :  of  their  allies  some  went  into  Seringham  ;  others 
settled  themselves  along  the  bank  of  the  Coleroon. 

Dupleix  described  his  heart  as  '  bleeding '  at  these  tidings,  which 
at  first  he  refused  to  believe.  When  convinced,  he  resolved,  too  late, 
to  supersede  the  craven  general.  Je  ne  veux  'plus  etre  prophete,  fai 
trop  averti  en  vain.  II  faut  retirer  le  commandement  a  cet  homme. 
He  earnestly  appealed  to  the  infirm  but  gallant  D'Autheuil  to 
undertake  the  arduous,  perhaps  desperate,  task  of  saving  the  army 
and  its  honour.  And  D'Autheuil,  like  Coote  in  similar  circum- 
stances, responded  to  the  call  of  duty.  In  announcing  to  Law  his 
recall,  Dupleix  added  the  cutting  gibe  :  Je  suis  persuade  que  cet 
arrangement  va  faire  plaisir  a  madame  votre  femme,  qui  ne  desire  que 
le  moment  de  vous  tenir  dans  ses  bras. 

Meanwhile  Clive  had  proposed  a  plan  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  rapid  and  decisive  issue.  His  aim  was  to 
isolate  the  enemy  in  their  exposed  situation ;  and  thus,  as  at 
Syracuse,  to  turn  the  besiegers  into  the  besieged.  One  division  of 
the  army  was  to  guard  the  city,  and  threaten  Law  from  the  south  ; 
another  was  to  push  across  the  rivers,  intercept  his  communication 
with  Pondicherry,  and  operate  against  any  reinforcement  which 
Dupleix  might  be  able  to  provide.  Though  he  proposed  that  the 
two  divisions  should-  remain  within  a  forced  march  of  each  other, 
dive's  project  was,  considering  the  disparity  of  numbers,  a  cha- 
racteristically bold  one ;  as  Orme  says :  *  This  was  risquing  the 
whole  to  save  the  whole.'  Lawrence  assented,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  to  Clive  himself.  He  soon  occupied 
Semiaveram,  seven  miles  north  of  the  Coleroon.  Dupleix  insisted 
that  he  should  be  immediately  assailed  and  dislodged.     But  Law, 
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already  in  want  of  provisions,  threw  away  his  last  chance  of  profit- 
ing by  his  superior  numbers,  and  of  securing  the  junction  of 
D'Autheuil,  w^ho  might  still  have  rescued  him.  Nor  was  this  all. 
He  had  already  engrossed  and  paralysed  almost  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army.  He  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  still  more  deeply  depressed  his  troops  and  their  allies,  and 
excited  suspicions  of  treasonable  intentions.  Dupleix  authorised 
D'Autheuil,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  conclude  peace,  which  was  to 
be  made  formally  between  Chunda  Sahib  and  Mahomed  Ali.  La 
situation,  he  added,  oic  I'avidite  de  Latv  a  mis  nos  affaires  me  font  {sic) 
penser  que  cest  le  seul  parti  qui  nous  reste.  Thus  he  seems  to 
have  suspected  that  Law,  like  his  uncle,  was  making  his  own  game 
at  the  expense  of  his  adopted  country.  Though  this  imputation 
may  be  dismissed,  it  was  less  ridiculous  than  a  wild  project  which 
the  governor-general  broached  of  liberating  the  army  by  bribing 
Lawrence. 

D'Autheuil's  force,  including  the  garrison  of  Volcondah,  which 
he  picked  up  on  his  way,  amounted  only  to  120  Europeans,  500 
sepoys,  and  four  guns,  with  a  large  convoy.  He  sent  a  letter,  in 
duplicate,  to  announce  his  approach,  and  request  Law  to  detach  to 
his  support.  One  copy  of  the  letter  was  safely  received ;  but  the 
other  Clive  intercepted,  and  thereupon  advanced  against  D'Autheuil, 
who  retreated  hastily.  Law  sent  a  feeble  party  to  Semiaveram  in 
Olive's  absence,  but  on  his  unexpected  return  he  overpowered  it ; 
and,  after  more  fighting  and  the  capture  of  the  convoy  at  Utatoor, 
he  fell  upon  D'Autheuil  at  Volcondah  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render. 

Before  this  happened  the  monsoon  had  burst,  and  increased  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  swelling  rivers.  But  while  Ohunda 
Sahib's  army,  as  his  fortune  declined,  dwindled  away  apace,  and 
many  of  his  followers  joined  the  English,  Lawrence  made  his  way 
into  the  island ;  threw  up  an  entrenchment  across  it  from  north  to 
south ;  and  the  Tanjore  troops  being  posted  to  the  east,  and  the 
Mysoreans  to  the  west,  of  the  city,  while  Olive's  division  lined  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ooleroon,  the  toils  were  effectually  thrown  round 
the  late  besiegers.  Dupleix  still  maintained  that  famine  would  be 
no  excuse  for  surrender,  and  urged  Law  to  fight  his  way  to  Karikal, 
which  he  thought  practicable,  as  the  flooded  river  would  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  English  divisions.  As  it  was.  Law  showed  no 
disposition  to  make  the  desperate  effort,  but,  on  13  June  1752, 
tamely  capitulated;  and  with  him  35  officers,  785  Europeans, 
2,000  sepoys,  and  41  guns  were  captured.  Ohunda  Sahib  gave 
himself  up  to  Monacjee,  the  Tanjorine  general,  who  put  him  to 
death. 

Dupleix's  position  might  now  well  appear  desperate  ;  to  make 
peace  at  once,  or  to  recall  Bussy  and  employ  him  in  a  supreme 
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effort  to  capture  Trichinopoly,  seemed  the  only  alternative  open  to 
him.  Yet  he  chose  neither,  but  preferred  to  try  a  third  plan,  for 
which  there  was  certainly  much  to  be  said,  but  which  involved  the 
proverbial  danger  of  a  middle  course,  and  proved  in  the  end  most 
unfortunate. 

He  despaired  of  obtaining  tolerable  terms  from  an  enemy  flushed 
with  such  a  victory.  He  calculated  that  political  caution  would 
restrain  the  English  from  an  immediate  attack  on  the  French 
capital,  and  he  did  not  fear  such  an  attack  if  made  by  native  forces 
only.  He  had  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  victors  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  which  he  might  turn  to  his 
advantage.  Eeinforcements  from  France  were  due;  and  they 
arrived  opportunely.  Olive's  health  too  was  impaired,  and  he 
returned  to  Europe.  To  him  the  English  had  mainly  owed  their 
success,  and  without  him  they  would  be  much  less  formidable. 
Moreover,  Dupleix  hoped  to  form  a  league  between  the  subahdar 
and  the  peishwa,  who  had  lately  been  at  war ;  to  bring  down  the 
united  forces  of  the  Dekkan  on  Mysore,  so  as  to  compel  the  regent 
of  that  state  to  espouse  the  French  cause  ;  and  then  to  make  this 
great  confederation  available  for  reducing  Trichinopoly,  overpowering 
the  English  and  Mahomed  Ali,  and  restoring  his  own  ascendency  in 
the  Carnatic.  Whatever  force  there  might  be  in  some  of  these  reasons 
for  persevering  in  the  contest,  the  scheme  of  native  co-operation 
from  the  Dekkan,  the  magnitude  and  comprehensiveness  of  which 
excite  M.  Hamont's  glowing  admiration,  required  too  much  time  to 
give  it  effect :  it  was  also  too  complicated ;  it  ignored  too  much  the 
jealous  and  vindictive  disposition  of  the  Poona  Mahrattas ;  and  it 
was  promptly  thwarted  by  one  of  thenizam's  ministers,  who  stirred 
up  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  which  prevented  its  taking  the  field,  and 
was  the  prelude  of  other  serious  and  engrossing  disturbances. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  course  of  the  renewed  war, 
which  was  equally  notable  for  the  hard  fighting  of  the  Europeans 
on  both  sides  ;  for  the  steadfastness  and  wariness  of  Dalton,  the 
commander  in  Trichinopoly,  which  again  became  the  chief  bone  of 
contention  ;  for  the  activity  of  Lawrence  in  relieving  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  his  skill  in  defeating  with  his  small  army  the  vast  hosts  of 
the  assailants ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Dupleix 
to  supply  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  obstinate  contest,  and  to 
repair,  by  his  judicious  and  detailed  instructions,  the  conspicuous 
want  of  capacity  among  his  officers. 

His  diplomacy,  or  rather  that  of  his  wife,  detached  the  Mysorean 
and  Morari  Eao  from  Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English ;  and  securing 
them  as  allies,  re-established  the  blockade  of  the  city.  But  as  he 
was  never  able  to  take  it,  and  the  wasting  war  involved  him  and  the 
company  deeper  and  deeper  in  embarrassment,  and  increased  the 
exasperation  of  the  English  against  him,  there  seemed  less  and  less 
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hope  that  he  could  escape  condemnation  for  persisting  in  designs 
which,  however  plausible  in  their  origin,  were  opposed  by  the 
stern  logic  of  facts.  Thus  he  did  at  last  consent  to  treat,  but, 
even  then,  in  no  temper  of  practical  compromise.  He  still  insisted 
on  the  recognition  by  his  adversaries  of  the  authority  which  had 
been  delegated  to  him  by  successive  subahdars  ;  and  supported  his 
pretensions  by  alleged  charters  from  them,  and  from  the  emperor, 
which  the  English  loudly  asserted  to  be  forgeries.  This  charge  was 
vehemently  repudiated  at  the  time  by  the  French  negotiators.  But 
thus  no  common  basis  could  be  established ;  and  hostilities  were 
resumed.  The  end,  however,  was  at  hand.  In  this  last  trans- 
action Dupleix  seems  to  have  been  almost  judicially  blind ;  for 
relating  the  conference  to  Bussy,  he  writes :  Tout  ce  que  nous  avons 
presente,  firmans,  paravanas,  et  autres  pieces,  tout  avait  ete  forge  par 
nous.  This  is  a  melancholy  revelation,  though  not  more  so  than 
Olive's  shamelessly  fraudulent  treatment  of  Omichund. 

The  storm  that  had  long  been  brewing  in  France  was  now  ta 
burst  on  Dupleix's  devoted  head.  The  governor-general  must, 
indeed,  have  been  well  aware  that  he  stood  on  very  slippery  ground  ; 
that  powerful  influences  were  banded  together  against  him ;  that 
the  surrender  of  the  French  army  at  Trichinopoly  had  gone  far  to 
eclipse  the  lustre  of  earlier  achievements ;  and  that  his  subsequent 
failure  to  reduce  that  city  was  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
bis  policy.  The  company  resented  the  suspension  of  their  trade^ 
and  the  absorption  of  their  funds  in  war  expenses.  The  ministers 
were  anxious  to  conciliate  England,  and  feared  that  the  Carnatic 
struggle  might  provoke  a  European  war.  Public  opinion  was 
adverse  to  schemes  which  seemed  at  once  visionary  and  inglorious 
in  their  results.  Labour donnais  was  indefatigable  in  fanning  the 
flame  of  indignation  against  his  rival ;  and  Dupleix's  champion, 
D'Autheuil,  whom  he  had  sent  home  to  explain  and  defend  his 
course,  was  so  injudicious  in  his  advocacy,  that  M.  Hamont  says 
of  him  roundly  :  Son  ambassade  fut  plus  nuisible  qu' utile  aux  interets 
de  Dupleix, 

Thus  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  England,  and  a  con- 
vention was  concluded,  whereby  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
for  reconciling  the  two  companies,  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  war  between  them  while  their  respective  nations  should  be  at 
peace.  And  it  was  agreed  that  both  Dupleix  and  Saunders  should 
be  recalled.  To  estimate  this  point  rightly,  we  must  look  back  at 
Dupleix's  conduct,  and  remember  his  characteristic  disposition. 
Did  he  act  wisely  in  taking  up  Chunda  Sahib's  cause?  If  so — and 
this  proceeding  had  been  condoned  by  the  directors — was  he  wise 
in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English  after 
the  loss  of  his  army  and  the  death  of  his  candidate  ?  His  reasons 
for  doing  so  we  have  stated.    But  they  did  not  satisfy  his  employers 
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or  the  king's  ministers ;  and  as  the  continuation  of  the  contest 
seemed  to  them  to  open  an  indefinite  vista  of  expense  and  peril 
without  any  corresponding  advantage,  his  recall  appeared  to  them 
essential.  For  could  he  be  trusted  not  only  to  effect,  but  to  abide 
by,  a  real  pacification  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  found  too  late, 
that,  taking  occasion  from  some  new  and  plausible  opening  for 
adventure,  he  had  resumed  the  attempt  to  redevelop  his  '  system '  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  necessity  of  his  removal, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  effected, 
and  of  the  French  commissioner's  conduct  towards  him.  It  would 
seem  that  the  government  and  the  company  were  seriously  afraid 
that  one  who  had  so  long  ruled  as  a  master  might  refuse  to  relin- 
quish his  authority  without  a  struggle.  Godeheu  was  accordingly 
provided  with  2,000  soldiers,  a  force  that,'  if  sent  sooner  and  properly 
officered,  might  have  brought  the  long  contest  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  And  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  empowered  Godeheu  to 
arrest  the  governor-general,  guard  him  securely,  and  send  him 
home  a  prisoner  on  the  first  vessel  that  should  sail  for  France. 
This  mandate  was  absolute.  But  a  second  order  dispensed  with 
its  execution  in  case  Dupleix  should  submit  quietly;  though  it 
added,  that  if  Godeheu  judged  it  necessary  to  arrest  him,  Madame 
Dupleix  and  her  daughter  were  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  were 
to  have  no  communication  with  him.  Meanwhile  the  despatches 
of  the  directors,  and  Godeheu's  own  letters,  were  so  worded  as 
to  excite  no  surmise  of  the  real  drift  of  the  commission.  So 
completely  was  Dupleix  deceived,  that  he  wrote  thus :  N'allez 
jpas  regarder  cette  resolution  de  la  compagnie  comme  une  marque  de 
son  ingratitude  a  mon  egard.  Je  la  regarde,  au  contraire,  comme  un 
service  essentiel  qu'elle  me  rend,  et  surtout  a  avoir  fait  le  clioix  de 
Godeheu,  qui  est  le  plus  clier  de  mes  amis. 

On  arriving  in  the  river  the  commissioner  sent  another  unctuous 
and  cunningly  reticent  letter,  declining,  however,  Dupleix's  proffered 
hospitality.  He  disembarked  surrounded  by  guards  and  other 
military  display.  The  governor-general  met  him  on  the  bank, 
and  offered  him  his  hand.  Godeheu  bowed  stiffly,  and  presented 
a  letter  from  himself  for  Dupleix's  perusal.  This,  amidst  many 
polite  phrases,  and  still  suppressing  the  occasion,  and  misrepre- 
senting the  character  of  the  measure,  abruptly  revealed  the  fact  of 
the  governor-general's  recall,  and  that  of  his  family,  to  France. 
Uintention  du  roi,  said  this  glozing  epistle,  n'est  que  de  mettre  la 
compagnie  a  portee  de  vos  lumieres.  Before  Dupleix  could  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  or  ask  any  question,  Godeheu  produced  the 
royal  mandate  revoking  the  governor-general's  commission,  and 
a  second,  demanding  a  detailed  report  on  the  company's  affairs. 
Dupleix  calmly  perused  these  documents,  but  it  was  observed  that 
he  grew  pale.    Declaring  his  readiness  to  obey  the  king's  commands, 
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he  requested  to  be  favoured  with  any  others  of  which  Godeheu 
might  be  the  bearer.  Then  with  one  long-drawn  sigh,  and  a  fixed 
and  contemptuous  gaze  at  his  false  friend,  he  silently  awaited  the 
issue  of  this  strange  scene.  Godeheu  desired  him  to  summon  the 
council.  The  news  spread  fast,  and  a  crowd  beset  the  precincts  of 
the  council  chamber.  Godeheu  ordered  his  guards  to  disperse  it. 
Then  seating  himself,  and  motioning  Dupleix  to  sit  beside  him,  he 
solemnly  recited  his  instructions  amidst  profound  silence.  Dupleix 
showed  great  self-restraint,  but  his  hands  at  times  twitched  con- 
vulsively. With  bowed  head  he  listened  attentively,  and  at  the 
close  he  rose,  and  with  extended  arms  exclaimed,  Vive  le  roi !  The 
cry  was  taken  up,  and  he  quitted  the  council  chamber,  and  poured 
forth  to  Bussy  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

The  following  evening  Godeheu  assumed  command  as  governor. 
But  his  moral  authority  was  impaired  by  the  subterfuge  which  he 
had  practised,  and  by  the  pitiful  contrast  which  he  presented  to 
the  brilliant  and  undaunted  ruler  who  had  so  long  defied  the 
storms  of  fate,  and  whose  attitude  of  dignified  resignation  might 
imply  tacit  rebuke,  but  offered  no  excuse  for  violence.  The  new 
governor  complained  that  Dupleix  talked  of  returning  in  the  course 
of  two  years.  But  as  he  had  himself,  by  his  misrepresentation, 
suggested  this  hope,  so  he  now  determined  to  frustrate  it.  He 
sought  eagerly,  but  vainly,  to  ruin  Dupleix' s  personal  character  by 
eliciting  against  him  charges  of  pecuniary  corruption ;  and  regretted 
that,  to  faciliate  this  noble  end,  the  order  of  arrest  had  not  been  left 
absolute.  C'etait  le  moyen  de  decouvrir  tout,  et  de  me  mettre  en  etat 
d'agir  avec  fruit.  In  default  of  this  expedient  he  imprisoned  Papia- 
poule,  the  agent  who  managed  the  assignments  on  the  Carnatic 
districts,  mortgaged  to  Dupleix  for  the  liquidation  of  his  large 
personal  advances  to  the  native  princes.  This  tyrannical  act 
not  producing  any  incriminating  revelations,  he  misappropriated 
the  assignments  to  the  use  of  the  company ;  refused,  on  the  absurd 
plea  of  their  intricacy,  to  sanction  the  auditing  and  passing  of  the 
governor-general's  accounts,  which  showed  a  balance  against  the 
company  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  even  prevented  the 
cashing  of  a  large  bill  which  they  had  made  payable  to  Dupleix. 
Thus  this  false  and  cruel  man  reduced  his  old  benefactor  and 
recently  alleged  intimate  friend  to  beggary  and  worse;  for 
Dupleix' s  influence  had  induced  many  friends  and  admirers  to 
entrust  him  with  large  sums  for  the  public  service,  which  he  thus 
lost  the  means  of  repaying,  and  for  which  he  was  sued  on  his 
return  to  France.  Nor  would  Godeheu  advance  him  money  on 
the  company's  account,  and  on  the  security  of  his  claims  ;  though 
he  privately  lent  him  a  small  sum,  which  the  ex-governor-general 
was  constrained  to  accept  for  immediate  necessities. 

The  commissioner's  political  adjustment  is  beyond  our  present 
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province.  But  we  may  remark  generally,  that  although  later 
orders  from  France  preserved  the  Dekkan  connexion,  the  tendency 
of  his  other  arrangements  was  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  give  England  a  decided  preponderance  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Thus  he  aggravated  the  unfavourable  conditions 
under  which  Lally  contended  with  us  a  few  years  later,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  French  power 
in  India. 

The  melancholy  close  of  Dupleix's  story  may  be  told  very 
briefly.  He  embarked  amidst  the  cordial  and  publicly  expressed 
sympathy  of  the  settlement.  His  arrival  in  France  was  greeted 
with  popular  enthusiasm  ;  at  first  he  was  well  received  by  the 
ministers  ;  and  the  Pompadour  made  much  of  his  wife.  He  even 
began  to  hope  that  he  might  be  reinstated.  But  the  pacification 
once  accomplished,  he  was  frowned  upon  by  the  court,  slighted  by 
the  ministry,  harassed  by  creditors,  insulted  by  officers  formerly 
under  his  authority,  and  who  had  conceived  grudges  against  him, 
and  exposed  to  popular  ridicule  as  a  political  charlatan.  But  worst 
of  all  was  his  treatment  by  his  old  employers.  He  could  obtain  no 
adjudication  of  his  claims  on  the  company.  In  vain  he  memorial- 
ised, earnestly,  luminously,  convincingly.  He  was  answered,  and 
replied  with  indisputable  cogency.  The  literary  controversy  was 
prolonged,  but  without  effect.  Godeheu's  manoeuvre  had  encouraged 
and  enabled  the  directors  to  evade  a  judicial  settlement  of  his 
demands.     And  they  were  never  settled. 

The  death  of  Madame  Dupleix  in  November  1756  left  her 
husband  unspeakably  desolate.  And  though  two  years  later  he  re- 
married, apparently  happily,  his  second  wife  had  little  fortune,  and 
he  became  more  and  more  impoverished,  though  he  still  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  relieve  friends  who  had  been  involved  in  his  ruin. 
He  was  at  last  threatened  with  an  execution  on  his  poor  effects,  and 
expulsion  from  his  humble  retreat.  In  a  state  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion, he  composed  a  last  and  piteous  summary  of  his  services,  his 
wrongs,  and  his  forlorn  condition ;  and  three  days  afterwards  he 
expired,  on  10  November  1763,  having  survived  the  final  triumph 
of  the  English  in  the  great  duel  which  he  had  first  provoked. 

That  Dupleix  was  not  only  a  remarkable,  but  a  really  great 
man,  is  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  an  attentive  study  of 
his  history.  The  originality,  boldness,  and  magnitude  of  his  political 
conceptions ;  his  versatile  ability,  displayed  alike  in  its  application 
to  commerce,  politics,  and  war  ;  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of  re- 
source ;  his  high  moral  courage ;  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance ;  his  munificent  devotion  of  an  ample  fortune  to  the 
public  service ;  the  marvels  which  he  wrought  with  inadequate 
means  and  unpromising  instruments ;  the  unhesitating  confidence 
which  he  inspired  both  in  Europeans  and  natives,  and  which  was 
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exemplified  in  the  continuous  acquiescence  of  his  council  in  his 
adventurous  policy ;  the  admiration  which  he  extorted  from  his 
enemies  ;  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  which  he  kindled  not  only  in 
the  young  and  chivalrous  Bussy,  but  in  the  aged  and  gout-stricken 
D'Autheuil ;  the  precautions  which  were  adopted  by  the  French 
authorities  and  their  sycophantic  agent  to  trepan  and  coerce  him 
into  the  surrender  of  his  authority ;  his  loyal  and  unconditional 
submission  to  the  adverse  verdict,  though  it  cast  him  down  from 
the  pinnacle  of  power  under  the  feet  of  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  worthless  of  men ;  and  his  dignified  demeanour  after  his 
resignation : — all  these  tokens  bespeak  the  presence  of  a  king  of 
men. 

He  has  been  taxed  with  inordinate  vanity.  The  charge,  if  not 
unfounded,  seems  to  be  at  least  much  exaggerated,  and  mainly  the 
result  of  misapprehension,  national  antipathy,  personal  prejudice, 
and  studied  misrepresentation.  Vain  was,  nay  is,  one  of  the 
stock  epithets  too  readily  applied  by  sober  Englishmen  to  their 
more  mercurial  and  self-asserting  neighbours ;  and  it  was,  of 
course,  liberally  bestowed  on  one  who  pushed  himself  into  such 
sudden  and  invidious  eminence,  and  for  a  while  bestrode  the  Indian 
world  like  a  Colossus.  And  his  policy  of  impressing  the  oriental 
imagination  by  a  dramatic  display  of  dignity  as  the  French  king's 
viceroy ;  by  making  much  of  the  title  of  nawab  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  parading  the  new  honours  and  decorations  received  from 
his  Mogul  patron ;  and  by  trumpeting  his  successes  far  and  wide, 
and  graving  in  the  living  stone  his  triumph  over  Nazir  Jung— all 
these  devices  naturally  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  an 
unbounded  stomach.  This  estimate  was  confirmed  by  his  conduct 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  Carnatic  contest.  Orme  mentions  how, 
while  Chunda  Sahib  was  his  tool,  he  provoked  the  English  by 
setting  up  French  flags  round  their  territory,  as  if  to  warn  them 
off  from  crossing  his  frontier.  Valeat  quantum  !  But  is  not  British 
sensitiveness  here  as  evident  as  French  vanity  ?  When,  however, 
after  Chunda  Sahib's  fall,  Dupleix  still  refused  to  recognise  Ma- 
homed Ali,  affected  to  give  a  title  to  Mortiz  Ali,  and  at  last  produced 
a  grant  of  the  nawabship  from  the  subahdar  to  himself,  the 
monstrous  assumption  was  most  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
plausible  theory,  that  the  once  lucky  and  now  desperate  adventurer 
was  the  dupe  of  his  own  extravagant  conceit,  which  goaded  him  on 
to  persevere  in  playing  at  kingship,  instead  of  *  seeing  things  as 
they  were,'  making  peace,  and  settling  down  to  his  proper  business 
as  the  manager  of  a  commercial  concern.  And  Labourdonnais' 
aspersions  fell  in  with  this  view  of  his  rival's  besotted  egotism. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  believe  the  charge  to  be  substantially 
untrue,  or  at  least  unproved.  To  analyse  correctly  the  mixed 
motives  of  human  action,  and  to  assign  to  each  motive  its  relative 
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strength,  is  never  easy.  But  it  is  especially  difficult  when  personal 
ambition  and  public  views  are  intertwined ;  when  the  individual  is 
the  prime  mover,  and  throughout  the  ruling  agent,  upon  whose 
influence  and  reputation  the  success  of  an  original  and  critical 
policy  is  staked ;  and  when  accordingly  the  exaltation  of  the  man 
is  essential  to  the  execution  of  his  designs.  That  Dupleix  was 
public-spirited  in  his  aims,  that  he  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  as  he  understood  them,  to  the  service 
of  the  king  though  that  king  was  Lewis  XV,  and  to  the  glory  and 
aggrandisement  of  his  countrymen  however  little  they  understood 
him,  we  cannot  doubt.  How  far  personal  considerations  and 
feelings  influenced  him ;  how  far  his  achievements  and  his  barbaric 
honours  stimulated  his  vanity,  as  they  no  doubt  flattered  his  self- 
esteem  ;  how  far  his  personal  claim  to  the  musnud  was  put  forward 
not  only  for  public  ends,  but  to  gratify  a  half-orientalised  craving 
for  high  rank  and  swelling  title — must  remain  uncertain. 

Again,  he  has  been  sneered  at  as  a  physical  coward ;  and 
Macaulay  was  not  ashamed  to  repeat  the  silly  sneer.  That  he  did 
not  lead  armies  in  the  field,  is  true  enough  :  his  business  lay  else- 
where. But  a  single  incident  which  occurred  during  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry  will  be  enough  to  clear  up  this  point.  Coming  upon  a 
group  of  soldiers,  who  were  cowering  before  a  shell  that  had  just 
lighted  among  them,  he  approached  it,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the 
explosion,  which,  however,  only  covered  him  with  dust  and  smoke. 
Turning  to  the  men,  he  remarked  coolly,  Vous  voyez  bien,  enfants, 
que  cela  ne  fait  pas  de  mal. 

If  the  mature  governor-general  did  not,  like  the  young  factor 
Clive,  turn  soldier  outright,  his  military  capacity  was  shown  in 
several  ways.  He  was  a  great  war  minister.  His  promptitude, 
assiduity,  and  skill  in  making  the  most  of  his  scanty  resources 
and  poor  material,  in  organising  and  equipping  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  in  improving  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the 
wretched  recruits  sent  out  from  France,  in  raising  and  training 
sepoy  corps,  in  pushing  on  his  troops  to  the  scene  of  action,  employ- 
ing them  as  effectively  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  keeping 
them  true,  latterly,  to  a  losing  cause,  will  appear  the  more  notable 
the  more  his  story  is  studied  in  detail.  Again,  he  was  no  mean 
master  of  the  operations  of  war,  both  as  a  strategist  and  as  a  tacti- 
cian. His  insight  was  clear  and  comprehensive ;  his  suggestions 
were  generally  apposite ;  his  warnings  too  often  prophetic.  He 
insisted,  from  the  first,  on  the  extreme  importance  of  reducing 
Trichinopoly  and  Gingee,  and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  Tan- 
jore  diversion.  He  consented  most  reluctantly,  and  against  his 
judgment,  to  the  first  blockade  of  Trichinopoly ;  and  at  every  stage 
of  that  fatal  enterprise  we  have  seen  how  well  he  understood  the 
requirements  of  the  position,  and  strove  by  wise  orders  to  check 
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each  approach  to  the  catastrophe.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
blockade  he  ordered  an  escalade  in  the  night,  which  very  nearly- 
succeeded.  After  Law's  surrender,  he  was  never  strong  enough  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form.  Though  in  his  last  campaigns  he  was 
overmatched  throughout,  his  sagacious  advice  was  most  serviceable. 
He  recommended  that  pitched  battles  in  the  open  should  be  avoided  ; 
that  the  spade  should  be  used  more  than  the  sword ;  that  good 
positions,  which  he  carefully  selected  and  pointed  out,  should  be 
occupied,  and  strongly  entrenched  with  earthworks.  And  thus  he 
was  able  to  restore  the  confidence  and  supplement  the  scanty 
numbers  of  his  own  army,  to  repulse  with  loss  and  disgrace  to  the 
English  a  formidable  demonstration  against  Gingee,  and  to  keep 
Lawrence  himself  at  bay  and  inactive,  until  he  was  forced  to  hurry 
off  to  the  relief  of  Trichinopoly,  which  was  again  on  the  verge  of 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  Once  more,  Dupleix's  defence  of 
Pondicherry  against  Boscawen  exhibits  his  military  ability  in  yet 
another  light.  The  plan  of  that  defence  was  his  own,  the  fruit  (as 
we  have  already  said)  of  his  early  devotion  to  the  study  of  fortifica- 
tion :  after  Paradis'  death  he  was  entirely  his  own  engineer  :  his 
zeal  and  confidence  sustained  the  spirits,  his  skill  directed  the 
efforts,  of  the  besieged  ;  and  with  every  allowance  for  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  besiegers,  the  result  seems  to  entitle  him  to  a  respect- 
able place  among  military  commanders.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  his  proficiency  in  the  diplomatic  department  of  generalship, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
rescue  Pondicherry,  to  augment  his  small  army  with  hosts  of 
native  allies,  and  after  Chunda  Sahib's  death  to  detach  the  Myso- 
reans  and  Mahrattas  from  Mahomed  AH  and  the  English,  and  with 
their  aid  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of  Trichinopoly.  Thus, 
under  the  most  serious  and  accumulating  disadvantages,  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  on,  with  varying  fortune,  unable  to  conquer,  but 
still  unconquered,  until  he  fell,  not  by  the  arms  of  his  antagonists 
in  India,  but  by  the  arts  of  his  opponents  in  France,  the  dexterous 
contrivance  of  the  English  negotiators,  and  the  crushing  dead- 
weight of  a  calamity  which  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent, 
but  of  which  he  was  doomed  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty. 

Dupleix  was  not  only  a  great  man,  but  in  many  respects  a 
great  statesman.  His  ruling  idea  of  establishing  European  ascen- 
dency in  India  by  a  combination  of  martial  enterprise  and  sub- 
sidiary relations  with  native  rulers,  and  based  partly  on  direct 
titular  and  territorial  acquisitions  from  the  Mogul  or  his  deputies, 
partly  on  the  indirect  influence  of  the  resources  of  western  civili- 
sation, operating  steadily  as  a  sapping  and  transforming  force  on 
the  disintegrated  and  discordant  elements  of  native  society,  may, 
at  the  present  day,  seem  obvious  and  almost  commonplace.  But 
not  the  less  because  experience  has  since  proved  that  it  was  a 
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practicable  one,  was  it  an  original,  subtle,  and  bold  conception  at 
the  time.  That  Dupleix,  so  lightly  equipped  at  the  opening  of  his 
march,  so  grudgingly  supported  from  his  remote  French  base,  so 
stoutly  obstructed  by  the  English,  made  such  progress  on  the 
road  to  empire,  and  to  the  last  guarded  Pondicherry  and  Gingee 
intact,  maintained  the  blockade  of  the  second  capital  of  the  Car- 
natic,  kept  Bussy  at  Aurungabad,  and  thereby  retained  his  in- 
fluence over  the  subahdar,  his  reputation  in  the  Dekkan  as  mayor 
of.  the  palace,  and  his  hold  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Circars, 
is  surely  enough  to  establish  his  pretensions  to  statesmanship, 
judging  even  by  the  vulgar  test  of  accomplished  results.  How 
much  further  he  might  have  proceeded,  had  his  heroic  exertions 
been  better  sustained  by  his  countrymen,  and  less  stubbornly 
opposed  by  the  British,  may  seem  an  idle  question ;  yet  in  sug- 
gesting it  we  have,  it  appears  to  us,  touched  the  blot  that  derogates 
from  his  fame  as  a  practical  and  far-seeing  statesman.  He  had  a 
brilliant  imagination,  consummate  dexterity,  untiring  energy,  an 
indomitable  will ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked,  as  a  politician, 
what,  paradoxically  enough,  he  so  often  displayed  as  a  general — 
sobriety  of  judgment,  the  capacity  or  inclination  to  count  the 
cost  of  his  great  undertaking  before  he  entered  on  it,  and  again 
when,  instead  of  making  peace,  he  persevered  in  it,  regardless 
of  the  warnings  of  experience.  He  knew  that  he  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  improvement  which  he  had  effected  in  the 
company's  condition  by  a  long  course  of  peaceful  enterprise.  He 
knew  that  the  directors  were  so  much  averse  to  military  expen- 
diture that,  on  the  eve  of  war  with  England,  they  prescribed  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  that  respect,  instead  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments, and  constrained  him  to  fortify  Pondicherry  at  his  own 
cost.  He  knew  that  Madras  had  been  reduced  not  by  a  regular 
armament  from  Europe,  but  by  a  nondescript  force  extemporised 
at  the  Isle  of  France ;  that  Pondicherry  had  been  preserved,  first 
by  an  appeal  to  the  nawab,  afterwards  by  the  clumsiness  of 
the  besiegers,  and  his  own  careful  husbanding  of  a  comparatively 
small  army.  This  great  success,  and  the  subsequent  hesitation  of 
the  English,  might  indeed  tempt  him  to  underrate  them,  and 
the  danger  of  their  interference  with  his  designs.  Still  he  knew 
well  what  Englishmen  had  been  in  the  past,  and  might  again  show 
themselves — to  his  peril.  He  also  knew  well  the  intensity  and 
sensitiveness  of  their  commercial  jealousy,  the  precariousness  of 
native  alliances,  the  uncertainties  of  war,  the  certainty  that  his 
policy  of  intervention,  if  tolerated  by  his  employers  for  a  while  in  a 
single  case  and  in  the  full  tide  of  startling  success,  would  be  dis- 
approved as  a  general  scheme,  and  in  the  case  that  had  already 
occurred  would  be  liable  to  condemnation  on  the  first  reverse,  and 
to  faint  support  in  the  interval.     After  dive's  rise  and  Lawrence's 
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return  to  India,  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  seriousness 
and  potency  of  the  EngHsh  opposition.  Law's  disaster,  so  great 
in  itself,  so  ominous  in  every  way,  was  sure  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fatal  outcome  of  Dupleix's  temerity.  Whether,  had  he  recalled 
Bussy  to  the  Carnatic,  and  through  him  even  succeeded  in  storming 
Trichinopoly,  he  could  have  recovered  his  ground,  and  concluded  a 
favourable  peace,  seems  doubtful ;  and  not  less  so,  whether  the 
authorities  in  France  would,  after  such  a  disaster,  have  allowed 
time  for  working  out  such  a  programme.  But  Dupleix  did  not 
recall  Bussy.  The  collapse  in  the  Carnatic  made  him  cling  all  the 
more  tenaciously  to  the  Dekkan.  His  '  system  '  was  at  stake.  The 
death  of  Chunda  Sahib  was  an  additional  reason  for  adhering  to  the 
subahdar.  The  political  legitimacy  of  Dupleix's  attitude  as  a  bel- 
ligerent now  depended  entirely  on  Salabat  Jung's  sanction.  He 
hoped  also  to  receive  material  support  from  him,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  upon  which  we  must  not  now  enter,  but 
which  Dupleix  ought  to  have  taken  into  account.  Yet  without 
Bussy's  help,  without  a  single  able  officer,  practically  almost  without 
an  army  of  his  own,  and  in  desperate  dependence  on  doubtful  and 
treacherous  native  alliances,  he  neglected  to  make  peace ;  and 
thereby  committed  himself  anew  to  a  most  precarious  contest, 
which  if  not  promptly  and  successfully  ended,  he  must  have  been 
well  aware,  would  in  one  way  or  another  be  his  undoing.  Such  is 
hardly  the  conduct  of  a  practical  statesman.  And,  on  the  whole, 
the  old  estimate  of  Dupleix,  as  a  brilliant  visionary,  does  not  seem 
to  be  far  from  the  truth;  not,  however,  because  he  dreamed  of 
what  was  impracticable  in  itself,  but  because  he  refused  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  recognise  the  fact  that  what  he 
coveted  was,  in  his  actual  circumstances,  beyond  his  reach.  And  we, 
who  have  since  settled  down  in  the  promised  land  of  his  aspirations, 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  admit  the  great  qualities,  to  speak  gently  of 
the  defects,  and  to  commiserate  the  misfortunes  of  the  prophet, 
who  impelled  us  to  enter  in  and  possess  it. 

Sidney  J.  Owen. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


MOLMEN   AND   HOLLAND. 

The  July  issue  of  the  English  Histoeical  Eeview  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  Charles  Elton  discussing  early  modes  of  land- 
holding  in  reference  to  Fustel  de  Coulanges'  last  book.  I  do  not  intend 
to  approach  in  the  present  communication  the  much -debated  and  difficult 
questions  which  are  reviewed  in  this  paper,  but  I  should  like  to  supply 
some  information  on  a  particular  point  that  seems  to  have  some  import- 
ance in  the  matter. 

Speaking  of  late  survivals  of  shifting  ownership  in  arable  land,  Mr. 
Elton  remarks :  '  The  arable  in  the  common  fields  of  a  manor  near 
London  was  formerly  described  as  terrob  lottabilis ;  and  there  are  traces 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  of  the  tenancies  called  malmanni  and 
'*  molemen,"  and  of  fields  called  "molland,"  which  must  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  Dutch  malen  or  partible  arable  lands,  distributed  until 
lately  among  the  maalmannen  by  lot.'  (English  Histoeical  Eeview, 
i.  435.) 

I  venture  to  dissent  from  the  author  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  moUand,' 
although  I  quite  agree  that  the  resemblance  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  terms  appears  very  taking  at  first  sight.  Before  speculating 
from  the  resemblance  in  sound,  we  ought  to  enquire  what  definite  mean- 
ing the  English  records  attach  to  the  term.  In  the  course  of  a  study 
of  manorial  institutions  in  England  I  have  often  come  across  interesting 
data  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  submit  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public. 

Documents  in  the  nature  of  inquisitions  and  custumals,  which  become 
so  very  numerous  and  instructive  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
sometimes  mention  a  species  of  tenure  called  '  moUand.'  ^  Tenants 
called  '  molmen '  occur  even  more  often,  and  almost  always  in  some 
opposition  to  the  peasantry  holding  by  customary  services  on  one  hand, 
to  the  free  tenants  on  the  other.  In  an  inquisition  of  5  Edw.  I  for  the 
manor  of  Hallingbury,  Essex,  we  have  first  lihere  tenentes.  Then  come 
*  molmen.'  Bogerus  prepositus  tenet  28  acras  pro  13  solidis  solvendis 
ad  4  termiiios  principales.    Et  dat  2  gallinas  ad  Natale  domini  de  precio 

'  E.g.  a  court  roll  of  33  Henry  III  (Augmentation  Office,  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Court 
Eolls,  B^«  62,  A  750,  Record  Office).  '  Galfridus  percarius  venit  et  tradidit  terram  suam 
videlicet  dimidiam  virgatam  terre  et  unam  acram  de  moUand.' 
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3  den.  Et  18  ova  ad  Pascham.  Et  debet  2  homines  ad  2  precarias  ad 
cihum  domini  et  non  extenduntur  eo  quod  nihil  dahunt  in  argento  si 
servicium  illud  dominus  habere  nohierit.  Item  idem  adiuvabit  leuare 
fenum  ad  precariam  domini  quod  nihil  valet  ut  supra.  Item  idem  faciet 
2  averagia  Londinium  que  valent  2d.  .  .  .  Custumarii.  Johannes  Coive  tenet 
13  acras  et  dimidiam  pro  27d.  .  .  .  Et  debet  3  opera  qualibet  septimana, 
scilicet  per  44  septimanas  videlicet  a  festo  Natali  beate  Marie  usque  ad 
gulam  Augusti  que  continet  in  operibus  per  predictum  tempus  ?;•  xii.  (i.e. 
132)  et  valet  in  denariis  5  sol.'  &c.  (Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipts, 
Ministers'  Accounts,  \2.     Cf.  ff.     Record  Office.) 

The  fact  of  '  molmen  '  being  classified  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  class 
between  free  and  customary  tenants  makes  it  improbable,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  characteristic  point  in  their  position  should  be  one  connected 
not  with  difference  of  rank  in  society  and  relation  to  the  lord,  but  with  a 
peculiarity  in  the  occupation  of  the  arable.  The  constitution  of  their 
services  makes  it  more  than  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  to 
do  with  men  holding  in  villenage  and  sharing  some  of  the  incidents  of 
servile  tenure,^  and  at  the  same  time  paying  rent  instead  of  rendering 
services.  The  few  customary  obligations  which  are  still  hanging  on  to 
them  do  not  alter  their  main  position,  as  they  would  not  have  altered 
that  of  tenants  absolutely  free. 

What  is  a  matter  of  inference  here  can  be  made  out  with  certitude  in 
other  instances.  To  begin  with,  the  characteristic  part  of  the  terms 
under  discussion,  mal  or  mol,  is  often  found  standing  by  itself  in  the 
meaning  of  rent."^  The  Rochester  Custumal  describes  the  obligations  of 
the  peasantry  in  Frendesberia,  Kent,  in  the  following  manner :  F.  habet 
21  jugum  terre  de  Gavelland  unius  servicii  et  unius  redditus.  Unum- 
quodque  jugum  reddit  10  solidos  ad  4  terminos — hoc  est  Mal.  In  media 
quadragesima  4:0d.  Hoc  est  Gable  (ed.  Thorpe,  2,  b).  The  cartulary 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  6159) 
always  gives  the  rents  under  the  two  chief  heads  of  Gafol  or  Gable  and 
Mal.  Another  Kentish  document,  the  Black  Book  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
early  part  of  which  was  compiled  about  1261,  goes  to  explain  the  last  of 
these  terms  :  De  quolibet  sullung  (ploughland)  20  solidos  de  mala  ad 
quatuor  terminos  quos  antecessor es  nostri  dederunt  pro  omnibtis  iniustis 
et  incausacionibus  (sic)  quas  nobis  ore  plenius  exponemus  (Cott.  MS., 
Faustina,  A.  I.  31).  The  wording  is  clumsy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning ;  mala  means  rent  paid  in  commutation  of  services 
and  servile  customs,  and  in  this  way  it  is  certainly  a  counterpart  of  gafol 
paid  as  an  independent  rent  in  addition  to  services. 

The  same  explanation  is  given  at  greater  length  in  a  Suffolk  register : 
Memorandum  quod  anno  regni  Begis  Edioardi  filii  Begis  Henrici  18 — 
dominus  Johannes  de  Norwold  abbas  Sti.  Edmundi  ad  ulteriores  portas 
manerii  sui  de  Herlawe,  ad  instanciain  Cecilie  le  Grete  de  Herlaiue  here- 
ditatem  suam  de  mollofid  infra  campum  dicte  ville  jacentem  post  mortem 
viri  sui  a  pluribus  tenentibus  Abbatis  petentis  coram  eodem  Abbato,  eo 

'  They  pay  merchet  for  example  (Tr.  of  Keeeipts  ||). 

2  Mal  meant  rent  in  Anglo-Saxon  {v.  Lye,  Bosworth,  &c.)  and  still  has  that  signi- 
fication in  Scotland  (Jamieson,  'mail').  Mail-man -iq  a  farmer.  Cf.  'Blackmail.' 
See  also  Ducange  s.v. 
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jpretextu  quod  vir  suus  adventicius  dictayn  hereditatem  suam  ipsa  invita 
vendidit  et  alienauit,  per  subscriptos  inquisivit,  iitrum  ipse  seu  alii 
quicumque  infra  villain  predictam  mollond  teiientes  lihere  tenuerunt  seu 
tenent,  et  per  cartas  aut  alio  modo.  .  .  .  Qui  ornnes  et  singuli  jurati 
dixermit  per  sacrainentum  suum  quod  omjies  tenentes  de  molland  sole- 
bant  esse  custumarii  et  fuerimt,  sed  Abbas  Hugo  priinus  et  Abbas 
Sampsoii  posterum  et  alii  Abbates  relaxarunt  eis  seruicia  maiora  et  con- 
suetudines  pro  certa  pecunia ;  modo  areiitati  in  aliquibus  operibus  ceteris , 
sed  nihil  liabent  inde  nee  tenent  per  cartas,  sed  per  vir  gam  in  curia.  Et 
sunt  geldabiles  in  omnibus  inter  custwnarios  et  quod  omnes  sunt  custu- 
marie  et  servilis  condicionis  sicut  et  alii.  (Registrum  Album  AbbatiaB 
Sancti  Edmundi  de  Burgo,  Cambr.  Univ.  Library,  E.  e.  iii.  60,  188,  b.) 

Besides  the  light  thrown  by  this  passage  on  the  meaning  of  mal,  it  is 
interesting  in  so  far  as  it  shows  how  the  mere  fact  of  commuting  the  ser- 
vices, although  it  did  not  legally  amount  to  an  enfranchisement  of  the 
holding,  gave  the  molmen  a  position  which  distinguished  them  from  mere 
villains,  and  necessitated  express  action  on  the  part  of  the  lord  in  order  to 
hold  down  their  pretensions.  This  clue  is  important  because  it  explains 
the  uncertain  way  in  which  molmen  are  treated  in  our  sources  as  to 
status. 

The  Hundred  EoUs,  for  instance,  mention  them  as  custumarii  in 
opposition  to  bondi,  laying  stress  in  fact  on  the  servile  nature  of  the  hold- 
ing, although  there  are  very  few  customary  services  left.^  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Essex  inquisition  in  the  Christ  Church  cartulary  referred  to 
above  includes  them  among  the  free  tenants.^  In  a  transcript  of  a  register 
of  the  priory  of  Eye,  Suffolk,  which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  at  the 
time  of  Edward  I,  the  molmen  get  distinguished  from  villains  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  as  to  customs  of  inheritance,  Borough  English  being 
considered  as  the  servile  mode,  and  primogeniture  restricted  to  those  hold- 
ing molland.  The  passage  runs  thus  :  Inquisicio  facta  per  totam  socam 
de  Badefeud  dicit  quod  sialiquis  servus  domini  moritur  et  plures  habuerit 
filios,  si  tota  terra  fuerit  mollond  primogenitus  de  iure  et  consuetudine 
debet  cam  retinere ;  si  tota  fuerit  villana  iunior  ;  si  maior  pars  fuerit 
mollond  primogenitus,  si  maior  pars  fuerit  villana  iunior  earn  optinebit. 
(Harl.  MSS.  639,  f.  69,  b.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Borough  English  was  very  widely  held  in  medi- 
eval England  to  imply  servile  occupation  of  land,^  and  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  molmen  in  the  case  shows  that  the  class  was  actually  rising 
above  the  general  condition  of  villenage,  the  economical  peculiarities  of 
its  position  affording  a  stepping-stone,  as  it  were,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  its  legal  status. 

A  most  interesting  attempt  at  an  accurate  classification  of  this  and 
other  kinds  of  tenantry  is  presented  by  an  inquisition  of  19  Edward  I, 
preserved  at  the  Record  Office.  The  following  subdivisions  are  enumerated 
there  : 

1  Eot.  Hundr.  II.  425,  a :  Campes,  Cants.         «  ^dd.  MSS.  6159,  f.  22,  a.     Borle. 

3  In  a  curious  case  of  Hill.  9  Henry  III,  the  lord  putting  in  an  exception  of 
villenage  against  some  tenants  asserts  as  a  proof :  '  Hoc  bene  patet,  quia  postnatus 
filius  semper  liabuit  terram  patris  sui  sicut  alii  villani  de  patria.'  (Add.  MSS.  12,269,  f. 
155,  a.) 
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Liberi  tenentes  per  cartam. 
Liberi  tenentes  qui  vocantur  fresokemen. 
Sokemanni  qui  vocantur  molmen. 
Custumarii  qui  vocantur  werkmen. 
Consuetudinarii  tenentes  4  acras  terre. 
Consuetudinarii  tenentes  2  acras  terre. 

(Q.R.  Min.  Accounts,  Bk.  587,  H.C.H.  3334.) 

The  difference  between  molmen  and  workmen  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  pay  rent  and  the  second  do  week  work.  But,  what  is  more, 
the  tenure  of  the  molmen  appears  distinguished  not  only  by  the  nature 
of  its  services,  but  also  by  its  certainty,  which  is,  after  all,  the  one  discrimi- 
nating feature  in  the  division  of  tenures  as  to  freedom  and  servility.  The 
denomination  of  sokemen  could  not  be  applied  to  the  class  if  it  had  not 
acquired  that  certainty  of  tenure  and  service. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  legal  standing  of  the  class  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  its  history.  We  can  see  how  the  commutation  of  ser- 
vices for  money  rents  was  leading  gradually,  without  any  perceptible  action 
of  the  common  law,  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  tenure  and  the  libera- 
tion of  a  class.  I  need  hardly  call  attention  to  the  analogy  between  that 
process  and  the  well-known  course  of  development  of  copyhold  tenure 
generally ;  here,  as  there,  ultimate  legal  results  were  obtained  by  the  slow 
inroad  of  custom  into  the  dominion  of  the  law.  And  it  would  not  be 
right  to  say,  that  the  history  of  molmen  tenantry  is  too  insignificant 
and  special  a  fact  to  compare  with  the  all -important  recognition  of  copy- 
holds as  defensible  at  law.  '  Molmen  '  is  only  one  name  for  a  very  widely 
spread  and  important  class  of  medieval  tenantry.  We  find  the  same 
people  under  the  name  of  '  gavelmen,'  because  the  original  distinction  of 
*  gafol '  and  '  mal '  gets  blurred  very  soon.  We  find  them  still  more  fre- 
quently as  censuarii,  and  as  to  these  last  the  same  fluctuations  could 
be  traced  which  we  have  been  following  out  in  respect  of  '  molmen.' 
The  treatment  of  these  matters  must  be  left,  however,  for  another 
occasion. 

I  cannot  refrain  before  concluding  from  offering  a  suggestion  as  to  that 
curious  terra  lottabilis  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elton  as  found  in  a  manor 
near  London.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  term  in  any  document 
of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  get  further  particulars  about  it  which  perhaps  would  deprive  it  of  its 
singularity  and  isolation.  Should  the  survey  or  inquisition  from  which 
the  term  is  obtained  turn  out  to  be  a  late  one,  I  should  feel  tempted  to 
explain  it  by  a  clerical  error  in  transcribing  an  old  document,  some  un- 
practised clerk  reading  lottabilis  instead  of  lucrabilis.  This  last  is 
very  common,  and  its  distinguishing  ucr  would  look  very  like  ott  in  the 
writing  of  a  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  document,  especially  in  the 
fat  bookhand  of  the  time.  What  I  say  is,  of  course,  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  guess  than  of  a  correction.  As  to  the  general  notion,  that  there  were 
survivals  of  shifting  ownership  in  arable,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
dispute  it.  Paul  Vinogradoff. 
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SOME    LINKS   BETWEEN   ENGLISH   AND   EAELY   SWISS   HISTOEY. 

The  byways  of  history  have  a  great  charm  of  their  own,  which  consists 
mainly  in  the  unexpected  fashion  in  which  we  find  connexions  and  rela- 
tions between  well-known  places  and  persons  hitherto  considered  to  be 
widely  separated  and  as  not  likely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other. 
A  curious  and  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  truism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  links  which  exist  between  English  history  and  the  early  history  of 
the  '.Everlasting  League  '  of  the  Forest  districts  of  Switzerland.  Through 
one  Joan  of  England  we  are  brought  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Morgarten,  which,  but  for  death,  would  at  the  moment  of  the  fight  have 
been  the  dower  of  the  daughter  of  an  English  king.  Through  another 
Joan  of  England  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  legendary  account  of  the  origins  of  the  confederation, 
no  less  a  person  than  Gessler  himself.  And  this  curious  jumbling  up  of 
two  daughters  of  two  English  kings  with  Morgarten  and  Gessler  may 
excuse  the  following  rambling  remarks. 

1.  The  whole  story  of  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Joan, 
daughter  of  Edward  I,  with  Hartmann,  second  son  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg, 
the  first  of  his  race  to  win  the  imperial  crown,  maybe  read  in  the  original 
documents  in  Rymer  ('  Foedera,'  1816  edition,  vol.  i.  part  2,  pp.  536-615), 
which  have  been  utilised  by  J.  E.  Kopp  ('  Geschichte  der  Eidgenossischen 
Biinde,'  i.  204-9,  380-4),  PauH  ('  Geschichte  von  England,'  iv.  45-6),  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Green  ('  Lives  of  the  English  Princesses,'  iii.  320-3) ;  but 
the  special  point  which  interests  us  at  present  relates  to  the  dower 
promised  to  Joan  by  Rudolf.  In  1273,  a  few  days  before  Rudolf's  election 
to  the  empire,  he  bought  for  the  sum  of  14,000  silver  marks  from  his 
cousin  Eberhard  of  Habsburg-Lauffenburg  the  rights  of  the  latter  over 
a  number  of  towns  and  districts,  among  them  being  Schwyz  and  Sempach, 
both  of  which  had  at  the  division  of  the  Habsburg  inheritance  in  1232 
fallen  (with  other  lands  in  the  Forest  districts)  to  the  younger  line  of  the 
family,  and  thus  in  1273  returned  by  purchase  to  the  elder  branch  (Kopp, 
ii.  582,  595).  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  great  document  of  3  May  1278 
(Rymer,  i.  [2]  555),  we  find  both  these  places  named  among  those  on 
which  Joan's  dower  of  10,000  marks  was  to  be  secured,  and  we  read  in 
the  long  list  not  only  of  *  Opidum  Sempach  '  and  '  Vallem  in  Swize,'  but 
also  of  the  '  Vallem  Agrei'  (=Egeri),  the  latter,  apparently,  not  being 
included  among  the  purchases  of  1273,  unless  it  formed  part  of  '  Zug.' 
Thus  besides  Sempach  (the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  which  the  quin- 
centenary was  celebrated  on  12  July  last),  the  valley  of  Egeri,  whence 
the  Austrian  army  were  marching  (15  Nov.  1315)  on  the  valley  of  Schwyz 
when  they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  the  slopes  above  the  level  of 
Egeri  in  the  pass  of  Morgarten,  and  the  valley  of  Schwyz  itself  (including 
the  Habsburg  estates,  and  also  probably  the  render  of  the  60  marks  due 
by  the  '  free  men  of  Schwyz,'  of  which  we  read  in  the  terrier  of  the 
Habsburg  possessions,  edited  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  345,  under  date  1281  and 
1284),  formed  part  of  Joan's  dower,  or  more  strictly  of  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias  made  to  her  by  Rudolf  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Rudolf 
also  promised  to  try  to  secure  the  election  of  Hartmann,  his  favourite  son. 
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to  the  position  of  king  of  the  Eomans  and  king  of  Burgundy.  But 
all  these  plans  were  upset  after  the  betrothal  had  taken  place,  and  when 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  in  England  was  anxiously  awaited  for  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage,  by  his  accidental 
death  by  drowning  in  the  Ehine  near  Rheinau  on  21  Dec.  1281.  Joan, 
then  only  nine  and  a  half  years  old  (having  been  born  at  Acre  in  1272)^ 
was  thus  freed  from  her  Habsburg  husband.  She  married  on  2  May  1290, 
Gilbert  of  Clare,  the  powerful  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  died  7  Dec.  1295 
(Doyle's  '  Official  Baronage,'  ii.  15),  and  in  1296  or  1297  she  contracted 
a  runaway  marriage  with  a  simple  knight,  Ealph  of  Monthermer.  She 
died  23  April  1307  (Doyle  ii.  16).  Had  the  marriage  been  completed, 
Joan  would  have  enjoyed  her  dower  for  life,  and  had  she  lived  to  a  riper 
age  than  twenty-five  (as  might  have  been  expected),  Egeri,  Morgarten, 
and  Schwyz  would  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle  have  been  held  by  the 
daughter  of  an  English  king.  Among  the  might-have-beens  of  English 
history  there  is  scarcely  one  more  curious  than  this  passing  connexion  of 
Joan  with  Schwyz  and  Morgarten.  Had  it  lasted,  the  Landsgemeinde  of 
Schwyz  (first  mentioned  in  1294)  and  the  '  model  parliament '  of  England 
in  1295  would  have  been  linked  together  in  a  way  which  would  have  been 
of  the  highest  historical  interest. 

2.  Among  the  means  which  Edward  III  employed  to  secure  allies  for 
his  war  against  France  was  a  proposed  marriage  between  his  daughter 
Joan  and  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  nephew  of  the  Leopold  slain  at 
Morgarten,  the  latter  being  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  Rudolf.  An 
envoy  was  sent  from  London  to  carry  on  negotiations,  and  we  find 
mention  of  him  in  several  documents  ranging  from  1337  to  1344  given 
in  Rymer  (ii.  [2]  996,  1001,  1164,  iii.  [1]  7)  and  calendared  by  Rochholz 
('  Die  Aargauer  Gessler  in  Urkunden  von  1250  bis  1513,'  pp.  21-3).  His 
name  is  variously  spelt  in  Rymer  '  Gasseler,'  '  Gaceler,'  '  Cetzler,'  and 
'  Corzeleyn ; '  in  reality  he  was  none  other  than  Heinrich  Gessler,  who  in 
1319  had  been  the  first  of  his  family  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  thus  to  rise  from  the  status  of  a  serf  in  which  was  his  grandfather, 
and  of  an  armiger  and  domicellus  such  as  was  his  father,  all  three  belong- 
ing to  a  well-known  Aargau  family,  the  history  of  which  has  been  most 
minutely  worked  out  by  Herr  E.  L.  Rochholz  ('Tell  und  Gessler  im  Sage 
und  Geschichte,'  Heilbronn  1877  ;  the  pieces  justificatives  of  the  latter  part 
of  which  book  are  in  the  work  referred  to  above).  The  marriage  project 
failed  through  the  death  of  Duke  Frederick  on  11  Dec.  1344  (Rochholz, 
329),  Joan  dying  in  1348  of  the  black  death,  but  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  us  as  introducing  us  to  the  Gessler  who  has  been  made  to  play  an 
utterly  impossible  part  (speaking  from  the  historical  point  of  view)  in 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  Swiss  freedom.     His  name  was  undoubtedly 

'  Henry,'  but  in  two  cases  his  initial  '  H '  has  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  copies  of  two  old  documents  been  expanded  into  Hermann,  a 
name  to  which  currency  was  given  in  1725  by  the  '  Denkwiirdigkeiten '  of 
Felix  Balthasar  (Rochholz,  329) ;  though  probably  Johann  von  Miiller 
borrowed  the  name  (and  thus  passed  it  on  to  Schiller)  from  J.  L. 
Ambiihl's  play,  *  Der  Schweizerbund '  (1779),  where  it  seems  to  be  a 
pure  invention  (Rochholz,  257). 

3.  A  further  small  link  between  England  and  the  legends  of  the 
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origins  of  the  Swiss  confederation  is  very  probably  the  Christian  name 
of  "William  given  to  Tell,  the  skilful  marksman  of  Uri.  According  to 
Professor  G.  von  Wyss,  at  present  president  of  the  Swiss  Historical  Society 
('  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  drei  Lander,  Uri,  Schwyz  und  Unterwalden,' 
1858,  pp.  81,32),  the  name  William  is  extremely  rare  in  German- speaking 
Switzerland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  perhaps  does  not 
occur  a  single  time  in  the  Forest  districts,  where  even  now  it  is  uncommon, 
though  Eochholz  (306)  has  pointed  out  several  instances  of  its  use  in 
Nidwald  (not  in  Uri)  between  1367  and  1400.  Now  the  name  is  given 
to  Tell  in  the  Tell  ballad  and  in  Melchior  Kuss's  chronicle  (the  two 
earliest  supporters  of  the  Uri  version  of  the  legend  in  which  Tell  is  the 
sole  founder  of  the  confederation),  and  several  authorities  (Professors 
von  Wyss,  W.  Vischer,  and  A.  Huber,  all  specialists  on  early  Swiss 
history)  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  was  borrowed  from  the 
fifteenth  century  English  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudesley,  in  which  a 
feat  of  skill  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Tell  is  described.  It  is  certainly 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  distance — 120  paces — is  the  same  in  the 
English  ballad  and  the  later  recension  of  the  Tell  ballad,  though  as 
Professor  Vischer  points  out  ('  Die  Sage  von  der  Befreiung  der  Waldstadte 
nach  ihrer  allmaligen  Ausbildung,'  1867,  pp.  48,  55),  the  fact  that  the 
distance  is  not  given  in  the  earlier  recension  of  the  Tell  ballad,  makes 
it  improbable  that  this  detail  was  put  in  by  the  same  writer  as  the  name 
William. 

Many  English  travellers  now  rush  in  the  new  St.  Gothard  railway 
through  Schwyz  and  Uri,  and  not  so  very  far  from  Morgarten ;  some  of 
them  may  care  to  hear  of  these  three  curious  links  between  English  and 
early  Swiss  history,  by  which  the  daughters  of  two  English  kings  and  an 
English  archer  are  associated  in  a  very  close  way  with  different  bits  of 
the  real  and  legendary  history  of  the  origins  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 


THE    DEPOSITIONS   RELATING   TO    THE    lEISH    MASSACEES    OF    1641. 

Few  questions  connected  with  Irish  history  have  been  discussed  with 
greater  acrimony  and  less  profit  than  that  of  the  *  Irish  massacres '  and 
the  documents  relating  to  that  event.  Without  further  preface  let  us 
endeavour  to  answer  the  following  questions :  (1)  What  degree  of  cre- 
dence can  we  place  in  the  depositions  ?  (2)  What  historical  importance 
do  they  possess  ?  First,  then,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  depositions. 
It  would  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  consider  every  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Speaking  generally  there  are  three  views  regarding 
them  :  (1)  that  which  looks  upon  them  as  little  better  than  mere  fabrica- 
tions and  wholly  untrustworthy ;  (2)  that  which  considers  theln  to  be  in 
the  main  reliable  and  the  incidents  narrated  in  them  to  be  historical  facts 
with  only  a  slight  and  perfectly  explicable  admixture  of  exaggeration ; 
and  (3)  that  which,  while  not  regarding  them  as  altogether  mere  fabrica- 
tions, considers  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  taken  as  too 
suspicious  to  allow  much  faith  to  be  placed  in  them.  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose 
argument  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of 
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the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  the  first-mentioned  view.  The  validity  of  his  argument  has  been 
impugned,  and  to  my  mind  successfully,  by  Miss  Hickson  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  her  book,  '  The  Irish  Massacres  of  1641.'  Unfortunately  Miss 
Hickson  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  placing  too  much  cre- 
dence in  the  depositions,  and  her  work,  along  with  Mr.  Froude's  preface 
to  it,  may  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of  the  second-mentioned  view. 
Mr.  Prendergast  is,  I  beheve,  generally  classed  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  but 
erroneously  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Lecky  may  be 
regarded  as  upholders  of  the  third-mentioned  view — a  view  which  I 
imagine  is  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  likely  to  get.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  depositions  were  taken.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Parsons  and  Borlase  were  protestants,  and  we 
may  infer  that  their  views  were  strongly  puritanical ;  certainly  the  head 
of  the  commission,  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  was  a  violent  puritan,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  suppress  Eoman  Catholicism  and  the  Irish  generally  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  and  liar,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  own  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Cavan  petition.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convict  these  men  of  wilful  dishonesty ;  but  they  were 
biassed  against  the  Irish  and  against  the  Eoman  catholic  religion.  If  the 
depositions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  colonists  had  been  taken  before 
such  men  as  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  Bishop  Bedell,  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are.  Dr.  Henry  Jones  and  his 
coadjutors  were  as  unfit  men  for  this  business  as  could  have  been  selected. 
But  it  was  just  what  seems  to  us  their  imfitness — their  hatred  of  the 
Irish  catholics — that  recommended  them  for  the  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Parsons.  Again,  the  deponents  were  by  birth 
English  or  Scotch  and  by  religion  puritans  or  presbyterians.  They  were 
not  likely  to  hesitate  in  drawing  as  black  a  picture  as  possible  of  Irish 
cruelties,  and  in  magnifying  their  own  losses  when  they  knew  that  those 
before  whom  they  made  their  statements  were  not  likely  to  question  them 
very  closely,  and  when  they  thought  that  the  greater  their  losses  the 
greater  would  be  the  compensation  they  might  claim  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Are  we  then  to  accept  the  simple  statement  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Eobert  Maxwell,  rector  of  Tinane,  no  matter  how  estimable 
he  might  otherwise  be,  without  making  some  and  a  very  considerable 
deduction  owing  to  his  prejudices  ?  What  should  we  think  of  an  ordinary 
Irishman's  deposition  if  to-day  an  insurrection  were  to  break  out  in  Ire- 
land on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen,  in  which  the  nationalists  suffered 
what  the  English  colonists  professed  to  have  endured  in  1641,  provided 
it  were  made  before  a  commission  composed  of  nationalists  and  that  the 
Orangemen  were  neither  heard  nor  allowed  to  cross-examine  the  de- 
ponent ?  Surely  we  should  consider  such  evidence  well-nigh  altogether 
worthless.  And  yet  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Froude  and  Miss  Hickson 
decline  to  allow  in  the  case  of  these  so-called  Irish  massacres.  They 
seem  firmly  convinced,  and  perhaps  no  arguments  will  shake  their  con- 
viction, that  these  depositions  are  almost  perfectly  trustworthy.  But  I 
venture  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  historical  use  of  them 
without  making  very  considerable  deductions  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  taken. 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  historical  value  of  these  depositions.  Miss  Hickson 
naturally  esteems  them  very  highly.  *  To  write,'  she  says,  '  on  Irish 
history  since  1600  without  studying  them  closely,  and  taking  full  account 
of  the  facts  which  they  relate,  is  like  playing  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out.'  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  Irish  history  will 
gain  rather  than  lose  when  these  so-called  facts  and  the  depositions 
containing  them  are  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  all  that  is  worthless. 
Still  Miss  Hickson' s  opinion  is  the  one  in  vogue.  People  generally 
regard  the  '  Irish  massacres  '  and  the  confiscation  of  Irish  lands  by  the 
lon^  parliament  as  cause  and  effect ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
with  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  is  furnished  in  these  depositions  the 
long  parliament  had  sufficient  reason  at  hand  for  their  policy.  *  The  evi- 
dence,' says  Mr.  Froude,  'on  which  the  long  parliament  professed  to  have 
acted  is  preserved  in  thirty-two  volumes  of  manuscript  depositions  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.'  That  being  so,  it  would  really  become  a  question 
of  great  historical  importance  whether  the  evidence  furnished  by  them  were 
trustworthy  or  not.  But  what  if  the  long  parliament  did  not  and  never 
professed  to  act  upon  any  such  evidence  ?  What  if  we  can  feel  assured 
that  it  had  confiscated  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  Irish  land  before 
such  evidence  was  forthcoming  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Miss 
Hickson,  who  has  printed  much  matter  which  if  not  absolutely  irrelevant 
to  her  subject  was  otherwise  easily  accessible,  has  not  seen  fit  to  print  the 
commissions  under  which  the  depositions  were  taken.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  appendix  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Eeport. 
The  first  was  issued  on  23  Dec.  1641  to  Henry  Jones,  dean  of  Kilmore, 
Eoger  Puttock,  William  Hitchcock,  Eandal  Adams,  John  Sterne,  William 
Aldrich,  Henry  Brereton,  and  John  Watson,  clerks,  authorising  them  or 
any  two  of  them  to  examine  upon  oath  all  persons  that  had  been  robbed, 
or  spoiled,  or  sequestered  from  their  settled  abodes  by  the  rebels,  as  also 
all  witnesses  that  could  give  testimony  therein  what  robberies  and  spoils 
had  been  committed  upon  them  or  any  others  to  their  knowledge  since 
22  Oct.  1641.  In  it  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  any  murders  had  been  perpetrated.  But  it  is  not  advisable 
to  lay  much  stress  on  this  fact,  for  it  was  evidently  due  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  obliged  to  listen  to  reports  of 
murders  as  well  as  of  robberies,  that  a  second  commission  was  issued  on 
18  Jan.  1642,  requiring  the  same  individuals  to  take  account  of  any 
murders  that  had  been  committed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

The  point  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  this,  viz.  that  before  the  com- 
missioners had  well  begun  their  work  the  long  parliament  had  confiscated 
the  land  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  that  between  18  Jan. — the  date  of  the 
second  commission — and  24  Feb.— the  date  on  which  the  commons 
assented  to  the  proposals  for  confiscating  the  land — sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  allow  the  lords  justices  to  furnish  the  parliament  with  some 
idea  of  the  commissioners'  investigations.  But  of  this  we  have  no  proof. 
All  that  we  do  know  tends  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  parliament  did 
not  act  upon  any  such  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  these  depositions.  If 
we  look  simply  to  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  lands 
in  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  parliament  (Eushworth),  it  is  evident 
that  the  fact  of  the  rebelHon  itself  and  the  necessity  for  providing  the 
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requisite  means  for  its  suppression  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  sufficient 
ground  for  this  policy.  I  would  even  venture  to  say  on  the  strength  of 
the  following  letter  that  the  very  existence  of  these  depositions  was  un- 
known to  the  men  principally  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  settlement  of  Ireland.  On  5  May  1652,  Edmund  Ludlow,  Miles 
Corbet,  John  Jones,  and  John  Weaver,  parliamentary  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  all  sturdy  republicans,  though  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miles  Corbet  all  '  recruiters,'  wrote  as  follows  :  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
Upon  the  17th  of  April  last  many  of  your  servants  came  into  Kilkenny 
and  had  a  meeting  with  sundry  of  the  general  and  field  officers.  .  .  .  And 
whilst  we  were  in  debate  hereof  [i.e.  treaties  with  the  Irish]  and  of  our 
dealing  with  those  who  yet  continue  in  rebellion,  mi  abstract  of  some 
particular  murders  was  produced  by  the  scoutmaster-general  [Dr.  Henry 
Jones],  who  hath  the  original  examinations  of  them  more  at  large,  which 
indeed  much  informed  not  only  ourselves  and  others  of  your  officers  which 
came  over  to  this  last  expedition  ;  but  others  who  have  been  here  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  professed  they  had  never  formerly  such  full  and 
particular  knowledge  and  sense  thereof.'  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
compare  this  abstract  with  the  original  depositions  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  counties,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Jones  has  taken  good  care  not 
to  omit  any  murder  from  his  list.  Here  e.g.  is  the  abstract  relating  to 
the  county  of  Cavan,  where  Dr.  Jones  resided  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  and  with  which  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  tolerably  inti- 
mate :  '  Many  protestants  forced  over  the  bridge  of  Belturbet  and  there 
drowned.  Adam  Bayly  and  several  others  murdered  at  KilcoUy.  William 
Koches  drowned  near  Belturbet.  Several  Scottish  families  destroyed,  two 
of  the  Homes  and  Abraham  Jones  murdered.  Several  murders  committed 
at  Butler's  Bridge.  A  distracted  Englishman  run  through  with  a  pike, 
he  laughing  the  while.'  *  So  deeply,'  the  letter  of  the  commissioners 
proceeds,  '  were  all  affected  with  the  barbarous  wickedness  of  the  actions 
in  these  cruel  murders  and  massacres  (being  so)  publicly  in  most  places 
committed  that  we  are  much  afraid  our  behaviour  towards  this  people 
may  never  sufficiently  avenge  the  same,  and  fearing  lest  others  who  are 
at  greater  distance  might  be  moved  to  the  lenity  we  have  found  no  small 
temptation  in  ourselves,  and  we  not  knowing  but  that  parliament  might 
shortly  be  in  pursuance  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  nation  and  thereby 
some  tender  concessions  be  concluded  through  your  being  unacquainted 
with  those  abominations  we  have  caused  this  enclosed  abstract  to  be 
transcribed,'  &c.  (Irish  MSS.,  P.R.O.,  Dublin,  i,  p.  69.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  these  depositions  it  was  certainly 
not  on  their  evidence  that  the  long  parliament  acted  in  regard  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  Irish  lands.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  in  1650  a 
pamphlet  was  published  in  London  by  '  special  authority  '  bearing  the  title, 
'  A  brief  Narration  of  the  Plotting,  Beginning,  and  Carrying  on  of  that 
execrable  Rebellion  and  Butcherie  in  Ireland.  With  the  unheard-of 
Devilish  Cruelties  and  Massacres  by  the  Irish  Rebels  exercised  upon  the 
Protestants  and  English  there.  Faithfully  collected  out  of  the  Deposi- 
tions, taken  by  Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland.'  This  is  the 
first  mention  I  find  of  the  depositions  as  an  authority.  It  is  the  merest 
recital  like  that  of  Dr.  Jones.     From  the  pamphlet,  which  purported  to 
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• 

be  a  condensation  of  a  large  volume  preparing  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  *  butcherie '  had  lasted  eight  years.  The  fact  is  that  all  such 
expressions  as  'massacres,'  'butcheries,'  'unheard-of  cruelties,'  and  the 
like  possess  a  special  significance  when  applied  by  English  protestants  to 
the  actions  of  the  Irish  catholics.  Much  of  the  discussion  regarding  the 
'  Irish  massacres  of  1641  '  ignores  this  fact.  But  whatever  the  value  of 
the  depositions,  surely  it  is  mere  affectation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Froude  to 
write  :  '  If  this  modern  Irish  theory,  so  confidently  proclaimed  by  Irish 
popular  orators  and  writers,  is  right,  we  are  bound  to  admit  it.  The  long 
parliament  committed  a  frightful  crime  which  remains  unatoned  for  ; 
which  ought  to  be  publicly  confessed ;  and  atonement  so  far  as  possible 
ought  to  be  made  '  (preface  to  Miss  Hickson's  '  Irish  Massacres ').  It  is 
quite  possible  to  admit  that  the  long  parliament  adopted  a  mistaken  policy, 
without  branding  some  of  the  most  upright  men  that  ever  lived  as 
criminals.  The  long  parliament  had  its  reasons — and  in  its  opinion  very 
strong  reasons — for  its  policy,  but  they  were  not  those  of  Mr.  Froude. 

R.  DUNLOP. 


THE    SQUIEE   PAPEKS. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Histoeicad 
Keview,  I  now  put  together  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  career  of 
William  Squire,  whom  Carlyle  describes  as  '  an  amiable  .  .  .  simple,  and 
honourable  man,'  as  having  lived,  '  he  and  his,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cathedral  city  for  three  hundred  years  ...  a  man  strangely  inarticu- 
late.' 

I  find  that  a  William  Squire,  no  doubt  the  same  man,  was  one  of  the 
children  of  Matthew  Squire,  a  corn  and  coal  merchant  and  maltster,  of 
King  Street,  Norwich,  who  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Squire  and 
Edwards,  who  built  the  malthouses  there,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  Mealing  and  Mills,  and  who  failed  in  business  about  1835. 

This  Matthew  Squire  died  at  New  Catton,  near  Norwich,  on  9  July 
1837,  aged  fifty,  and  is  said  by  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  in  the 
south  porch  of  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  Norwich,  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Lieut.  John  Squire,  E.N.,  of  Peterborough,  by  his  wife  Johanna  Eain- 
forth,^  who  died  also  at  New  Catton,  27  Feb.  1840,  aged  seventy- six. 
The  tablet  bears  these  arms  :  .  .  .  a  chevron  between  three  swans' 
heads  and  necks,  two  and  one.  .  .  .  Whether  he  was  entitled  to  bear 
these  arms  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  he  was  actually 
descended  from  a  Thomas  Squire,  born  1682,  at  Yaxley,  who  was  the  son 
of  another  Thomas. 

William  Squire  was  baptised  at  St.  Michael's  at  Plea,  Norwich,  9 
Nov.  1809,  and  was  educated  at  Oundle  School,  which  he  entered  August 
1817  as  a  boarder  at  the  head  master's  house,  and  also  abroad.  He  and 
his  brothers  are  described  as  a  '  rattle -brained  lot — always  in  mischief,' 
when  young.     (Auct.  Mr.  John  Elmer,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Mealing 

^  It  is  very  curious  that  in  '  Scrap  No.  2  '  of  the  Squire  Papers  '  Eainsforth  '  is 
given  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  captains  of  troops.  I  cannot  trace  his  existence  in 
any  undoubted  list. 
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and  Mills.)  He  was  a  '  fast  young  man,  associating  with  sporting  cha- 
racters, and  with  the  shadiest  of  them.'  {Auct.  Mr.  John  Yomigs  of 
King  Street.)  His  reputation  was  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Brownfield  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  lived  seventy-five  years  in  Norwich,  and  knew  him  well, 
and  who  had  not  heard  anything  about  the  *  Squire  Papers '  and  Carlyle, 
said  that  *  if  Squire  had  anything  to  do  with  it  he  was  sure  it  was  a  hoax  : 
there  was  no  mischief  but  what  he  was  capable  of,  and  you  could  not  tell 
what  he  was  up  to.' 

To  come  to  something  specific,  however,  I  find  that  he  was,  on  28 
Aug.  1826,  concerned  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Thunder  (the  son  of 
a  Dublin  brewer  who  came  to  learn  brewing  at  Messrs.  Patteson's),  a 
stepson  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  and  a  Mr.  William  Grimmer,  in  getting  up  a  hoax, 
still  celebrated  in  Norwich,  in  which  thousands  of  people  were  induced 
by  handbills  to  come  and  see  one  '  Signor  Carlo  Gram  Villecrop '  jump 
with  a  pole  forty  feet  long  from  St.  James'  Hill  into  the  barrack  yard. 
[Auct.  Mr.  Quinton,  the  librarian  of  the  literary  institution,  Mrs.  Eeeve, 
and  her  son  Mr.  Eeeve,  curator  of  the  museum,  and  others.)  Mr.  E.  B. 
Grimmer  of  St.  John's  kindly  showed  me  one  of  the  original  bills. 

Later  on  William  Squire  attempted  to  hoax  Woodward,  the  historian 
of  Norwich  Castle,  with  a  forged  incised  stone,  said  by  some  to  bear  the 
arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  others  '  O.C.  1640,'  ^  purporting  to 
come  from  the  castle,  thereby  showing  thus  early  whither  his  mind  was 
tending.  [Auct.  Mr.  Bayfield  [Mr.  Woodward's  son-in-law,  who  is  about 
the  oldest  of  our  Norwich  antiquaries,  and  who  informs  me  that  Mr. 
Woodward  gave  him  a  rubbing  of  the  stone],  Mr.  Eeeve,  Mr.  Quinton,  and 
others.) 

So  much  for  his  personal  character.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  his 
mental  qualifications  to  commit  an  historical  forgery.  The  idea  of  his 
being  qualified  for  such  a  job  is  scouted  by  Carlyle,  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright.  Carlyle  describes  him  as  *  an  amiable  .  .  .  simple,  and  honour- 
able man  ...  a  man  strangely  inarticulate  ...  a  man  who  had  lived, 
he  and  his,  under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral  city  for  three  hundred  years.'  ^ 
Fitzgerald  thinks  him  *  a  straightforward  .  .  .  ingenuous  fellow,'  and 
just  now  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  treats  the  theory  of  forgery  by  such  a  man  as 
almost  too  absurd  to  need  serious  refutation. 

Yet  (supra,  p.  343)  we  find  the  man  himself  saying  in  1849  that  the 
late  Mr.  Woodward,  '  whom  he  knew  for  a  long  time,'  instructed  him 
in  his  '  favourite  study,  antiquities  and  numismatics.' 

Nor  was  he  misdescribing  himself,  for  by  careful  search  at  Norwich  I 
find  that  for  tvjenty  years  prior  to  his  putting  forth  these  alleged  letters  of 
Cromwell  he  had  been  from  time  to  time  presenting  articles  of  more  or 
less  value  to  the  Norwich  Museum.^  Many  of  these  were  natural  history 
specimens,  the  first  of  antiquarian  interest  being  an  article  described  as 
*  a  halbert  head  of  iron  found  in  the  Wensum  opposite  King  St.  Staithe,' 
on  21  March  1831.  In  1839  he  gave  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
many  English  ;  *  a  lance  head  from  Naseby  Field,'  the  stock  of  a  lance 

'  Probably  both. 

2  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Squire  family  had  not  been  at  Peterborough  for  one 
hundred  years. 

^  So  did  a  namesake,  John  Squire,  in  1830  and  1833. 
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belonging  to  one  of  CromwelVs  soldiers,'  and  lastly  and  most  important, 
*  a  pair  of  stirrups,  Oliver  CromwelVs.' 

Here  we  have  this  *  most  entirely  ignorant  man '  of  1849  showing  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Cromwell  ten  years  before.  It  is  sad  to  say  that  the 
curators  of  the  museum  seem  to  have  ever  had  the  greatest  doubts  about 
the  authenticity  ^  of  these  relics,  and  most  of  them  were  not  exhibited, 
but  were  put  away  in  a  drawer. 

Again,  Squire  is  said  [supra,  p.  341)  to  have  never  heard  of  '  Rush- 
worth,  Whitelocke,  of  any  body  or  thing  of  an  authentic  nature  concerning 
these  affairs  ;  a  most  entirely  ignorant  man  ;  '  and  when  in  1849  he  is 
taken  by  Carlyle  to  the  London  Library  to  be  shown  Rushworth,  Sprigge, 
and  Whitelocke,  bursts  into  '  ignorant  wonder  and  babblement '  over  them 
(p.  341). 

Yet  it  was  somewhat  strange  he  should  be  so  astonished,  for  from 
14  Sep.  1830  to  Oct.  1839  he  was  actually  a  subscriber  ^  to  the  Norwich 
Library,  which  contained  a  very  good  collection  of  civil  war  literature,  in- 
cluding Rushworth,  Whitelocke,  Guizot's  '  Rebellion,'  Noble's  '  Cromwell,' 
Somers  Tracts,  Rapin,  Burnet,  Henry,  and  Lingard,  all  of  which  he 
could  have  taken  home  and  read  at  his  leisure.  That  he  did  so  I  have  no 
moral  doubt,  but,  unhappily,  the  entry  book  for  the  period,  which  would 
have  set  the  question  at  rest,  was  destroyed  for  waste  paper  a  few  years 
ago. 

Indeed,  he  was  continually  in  and  out  the  library  and  museum,  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  honorary  curator  of  the  latter  (to  which  also  he  was  a 
subscriber)  and  for  which  he  compiled  catalogues  of  its  '  Silver  Coins  of 
England,'  '  Roman  Coins,'  '  Foreign  Silver  Coins,'  and  '  Roman  and 
Imperial  Coins  and  Medals.'  In  the  printed  museum  report  of  1839  he 
was  specially  thanked,  not  only  '  for  his  extensive  and  valuable  donation 
of  coins,'  but  '  for  the  time  and  skill  he  has  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  department  of  our  collection ;  '  and  in  1851  this  '  most  entirely 
ignorant  man  '  was  elected  one  of  the  museum  committee. 

In  slight  corroboration  of  my  suspicion  that  a  very  well  known  and 
able  local  antiquary  aided  him  in  the  hoax,  I  see  there  is  among  the 
museum  papers  a  circular  issued  by  such  antiquary  to  the  members  of  a 
society  (of  which  Squire  was  7iot  a  member)  with  its  back  covered  with 
memoranda  in  Squire's  writing. 

I  think  that  the  above  facts,  which  are  within  the  memories  of  living 
men  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  which  prove  that  William  Squire,  the 
putter-forth  of  the  '  Squire  Papers,'  was  before  their  issue  concerned  in 
two  hoaxes,  and  was,  so  far  from  being  the  innocent  and  half-witted  person 
described  by  Carlyle,  a  man  competent  at  all  events  in  one  branch  of 
antiquities,  and  interested  in  matters  relating  to  Cromwell  years  before, 
will  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  these  curious 
documents. 

On  some  specific  points  I  should  also  like  to  touch. 

*  The  stirrups  are  of  about  the  period.  I  showed  one  to  the  Baron  de  Cosson  and 
Mr.  W.  Wareham,  certainly  the  two  greatest  authorities  on  armour  and  kindred  articles ; 
and  each  (without  knowing  the  other's  opinion)  gave  the  date  Charles  the  Second. 

^  So  was  Thunder,  another  partner  in  the  hoax  of  1826. 
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1.  One  of  my  first  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MSS.  was 
that  Cromwell  is  made  to  write  in  1643  referring  to  London  Lane  in 
Norwich,  whereas  the  old  name  of  that  thoroughfare  was  Cockey  Lane. 
As  to  this  I  was  taken  up  somewhat  sharply  with  a  statement  by  an  old 
inhabitant  that  the  thoroughfare  was  never  called  anything  else  than 
London  Lane  in  his  time.  To  this  I  pointed  out  that  though  Blomefield's 
Map,  published  in  1741,  called  the  way  '  Cokey  Lane,  or  Cutler's  Row, 
or  London  Lane,'  there  was  no  proof  of  the  last  name  being  used  a 
century  earlier,  and  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  early  Norwich  papers, 
though  Cockey  Lane  frequently  does.  I  have  since  seen  the  unique  copy 
of  Clere's  Map,  dated  1696,  and  it  has  no  mention  at  all  of  London  Lane, 
though  Cockey  Lane  appears  as  usual.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  map, 
which  is  probably  the  only  document  extant  which  would  have  warned  a 
forger  of  his  error,  was  presented  to  the  Norwich  Museum  (which  was 
continually  frequented  by  Squire)  after  the  date  of  the  correspondence 
with  Carlyle  and  consequently,  if  I  am  right,  after  the  concoction  of  the 
MS.  and  the  commission  of  the  error. 

2.  Another  objection  I  made  was  that  a  list  of  149  names  referring  to 
the  year  1643  includes  four  double  christian  names  and  an  extremely 
large  proportion  of  (a)  unusual  christian  names,  such  as  Octavius, 
Septimus,  Japhet,  Moses,  Aram,  Zattheus,  Timon,  Vitellius,  Zered, 
Amphilius,  Gordon,  Claudius,  Constantine,  Egbert,  Alwyn,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
(b)  an  outrageously  large  proportion  of  scriptural  names.  Mr.  Nutt  also 
noted  that  (c)  whereas  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  long  parliament  the 
commonest  eight  names  make  up  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  in  the  list  of 
troopers  the  same  names  only  reach  21  per  cent.,  though  members  of 
parliament  would  certainly  be  more  likely  to  have  unusual  christian 
names  than  troopers. 

In  the  Academy  of  2  May  1885,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  endeavoured  to  set 
aside  the  first  objection  by  suggesting  that  the  double  names  were  caused 
by  errors  of  the  copyist.  Later  on  we  shall  see  that  William  Squire  fell 
into  the  same  error  in  one  of  his  '  brass  inscriptions.'  Let  this  go  for 
the  moment.  But  why  is  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  absolutely  silent  as  to  the 
other  part  of  the  objection,  viz.  as  to  the  absurdly  large  proportion  of 
scriptural  and  Latin  names  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  names  were  very 
scarce.  The  list  of  149  names  is  supposed  to  be  of  soldiers  serving  at 
the  siege  of  Lynn.  Now  in  the  Lynn  parish  registers  I  find  the  names  of 
twenty-nine  soldiers  who  did  die  and  were  buried  there  after  the  siege, 
but  each  of  them  bears  a  single  and  most  prosaic  christian  name,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  not  one  of  the  real  men's  surnames  occurs  in  the 
fictitious  list. 

3.  Carlyle  in  his  preface  says  that  when  asked  about  the  letters,  his 
unknown  correspondent  *  rushed  up  to  town  by  rail,  proceeded  straight  to 
his  hidden  repositories,  then  sat  down  with  closed  lips,  with  concentrated 
faculty,  and  copied  me  exactly  the  Cromwell  letters,'  and  then  burned 
the  lot.  Now,  how  was  it  that  this  poor,  ignorant,  innocent,  uneducated 
man,  could  read  the  crabbed  writing  of  1643  so  fluently  that  he  could  sit 
down  and  copy  twenty  pages  right  oif  ?  It  would  not  be  a  bad  day's 
work  for  a  record  agent,  how  likely  then  is  it  that  his  story  is  true  ? 
The  '  depository '  was  said  to  have  been  the  Pantechnicon.     How  con- 
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venient  it  was  for  Squire's  story  that  the  first  fire  there  destroyed  all 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  his  story  that  he  had  ever  stored  anything 
there  being  tested. 

4.  The  coincidences  in  style  between  '  Auditor  Squire  '  and  William 
Squire  are  very  noteworthy  and  unlikely  to  have  existed  unless  the  two 
were  one.  In  letter  ix.  Cromwell  is  made  to  say,  '  If  you  pass  mine  ^ 
say  to  my  Dame.'  William  Squire  uses  '  dame '  for  wife  twice  in  his 
letters  to  Carlyle.  In  letter  xii.  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  have  said 
*  I  sadly  fear.'     So  does  William  Squire  on  p.  324. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  Squire's  father  was  a  Levant  merchant 
(p.  335),  but  had  withdrawn  from  London  to  Oundle  or  Peterborough 
before  the  civil  war,  '  to  farm  some  property  he  had  acquired  there,' 
and  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  priesthood  about  some  sheep — '  a 
tithe  case.'  Now,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  *  Samuel  Squire 
the  Auditor,'  I  naturally  enough  doubted  the  existence  of  his  father. 
But  I  searched  the  fines  for  Hunts,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
Bedfordshire  from  1610  to  1700  for  any  purchase  by  any  Squire  without 
success,  and  the  tithe  suits  in  the  exchequer  are  similarly  silent  as  to 
any  tithe  dispute.  I  have  searched  the  calendars  of  wills  and  administra- 
tions at  London,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich,  but  one  Samuel  Squire 
only  appears  in  them,  and  as  he  was  of  Devonshire  and  died  in  1652,  he 
cannot  be  the  auditor  who  had  '  psalms  sung  at  his  wedding  in  1654,' 
and  who  *  was  taken  by  Barbary  corsairs  about  1656.' 

Mr.  Gardiner's  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  civil  war  period 
is,  like  Mr.  Edward  Peacock's,  minute  in  the  extreme.  Why  has  neither 
of  them  come  across  such  a  person  as  Samuel  Squire  ?  Why  does  his 
name  not  appear  in  the  Army  List  of  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads  of  1642-3, 
or  in  any  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers  -(including  that  for  1643,  printed 
but  not  yet  published),  or  in  any  of  the  wills  of  persons  of  the  name  of 
Squire  of  London  and  Huntingdon  of  the  period  which  I  have  searched  ?  ^ 

Mr.  J.  T.  Squire,  of  Somerset  House  and  Wandsworth,  has  very  large 
collections  for  a  history  of  his  name,  which  he  has  freely  placed  at  my 
disposal,  but  there  is  no  Samuel  Squire  of  the  period ;  the  nearest  Samuel 
we  can  find  being  a  Samuel  Squire  who  had  children  born  to  him  in 
1708  at  St.  Neot's,  and  who  I  believe  was  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  William 

'  '  Mine  '  for  '  my  house  '  is  pure  Norfolk.  I  do  not  think  a  London-Huntingdon 
man  would  know  what  it  meant.  Again,  '  killed  to  death,'  p.  314,  is  another  Norfolk 
expression. 

2  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hunting  after  '  Samuel  Squire,'  the  red-hot  Cromwellite, 
is  a  task  worthy  only  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  Hunting  of  the 
Snark.  A  more  unlucky  shot  of  the  forger  in  making  him  a  roundhead  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  Had  he  said  he  was  a  royalist,  what  a  mass  of  corroborative  evidence 
would  have  been  forthcoming  !  Dr.  Jno.  S.,  Vicar  of  St.  Leonard's,  who  died  1653,  was 
ejected  from  his  living  as  a  malignant.  See  Prince  Rupert's  Declaration  as  to  the 
Commonwealth  having  muzzled  the  mouths  of  the  most  grave  and  learned  preachers 
of  London  .  .  .  witness  Master  Squire.  One  of  the  most  amusing  paragraphs  in 
Mercurius  R.  refers  to  the  persecution  of  one  Master  S.  of  Little  Saint  Bartholomew, 
London,  on  18  Aug.  1643,  and  how  he  was  robbed  by  the  rebels  of  4,000Z.,  and  how 
they  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  have  anything  to  drink  under  the  trying  circumstances, 
though  '  strong  waters  were  brought  to  relieve  and  comfort  her  surprised  spirits.'  The 
Eoyalist  Composition  Papers  have  several  entries  of  the  fleecing  of  persecuted  loyal 
Squires. 
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Squire  of  Orchard  Street,  the  present  possessor  of  the  prayer  book  men- 
tioned afterwards. 

6.  On  page  342  it  is  said  that  Manchester  came  to  Lynn  siege 
(August  to  September  1643),  where  the  Commonwealth  had  a  host  of 
18,000  horse  and  foot.  Now  Pym  writing  on  2  Aug.  1643  says,  my 
lord  general's  army  altogether  was  8,000.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  this 
was  another  of  the  transcriber's  blunders. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  such  an  argument  always  up  one's  sleeve. 
Here  is  another  instance.  One  of  the  fictitious  letters  is  dated  31  July 
1643,  '  Stilton.'  Even  Carlyle  could  not  stand  this,  for  he  knew  of 
another  letter  dated  the  same  day  at  '  Huntingdon,'  so  he  quietly  says 
that  July  was  a  transcriber's  error  for  Jan^  ! 

Yet  another  case  is  that  one  of  the  Squire  letters  is  dated  Lincoln, 
25  July  1643.  Here,  I  think,  the  way  the  forger  fell  into  error  is 
obvious.  He  knew  Cromwell  took  Burleigh  House  on  the  24th,  and  that 
he  was  at  Gainsborough  when  Cavendish  was  killed  in  the  bog  on  the 
26th  (?)  He  looked  at  the  map  and  saw  that  the  main  road  between 
these  two  places  ran  through  Lincoln,  and  so  he  dated  his  letter  from 
that  place.  But  he  never  noticed  that  Cromwell  in  his  genuine  letter  of 
31  July  1643  actually  describes  his  real  route,  viz.  that  after  the  taking 
of  Burleigh  House  upon  Wednesday,  the  24th,  he  marched  to  Grantham, 
where  he  met  the  Nottingham  men,  and  with  them  by  agreement  met 
the  Lincolners  at  North  Searle  upon  Thursday,  25th,  in  the  evening, 
where  they  tarried  till  2  o'clock  of  the  morning,  and  then  '  with  our 
whole  body  '  advanced  on  Gainsborough.  Now,  Stamford  to  Grantham 
is  twenty  miles,  and  Grantham  to  North  Searle  as  the  crow  flies  is 
another  twenty,  and  of  course  more  by  road.  Lincoln  is  eight  miles  at 
least  out  of  this  line  of  march,  and  even  if  we  were  not  told  that  the 
Lincoln  men  came  to  him  instead  of  him  going  to  them  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  time  he  had  to  go  an  extra  sixteen  miles,  eight  out  and  eight  in, 
during  a  forced  march. 

7.  But  my  last  objection  is,  I  think,  my  strongest.  On  p.  342,  refer- 
ring to  the  siege  of  Lynn,  Squire  is  supposed  to  say  that  there  was 
'  heavy  fighting  on  the  Gaywood  side,  Oliver  and  our  regiment  got  beat 
off  with  some  loss.'  '  Some  loss  '  would  imply  some  deaths  both  among 
besieged  and  besiegers.  I  have  searched  the  registers  of  both  churches 
in  Lynn,  and  the  clergymen  of  five  ^  of  the  surrounding  parishes  (South 
Wootton,  North  Runcton,  Gaywood,  Middleton,  and  West  Winch)  have 
kindly  done  the  same  for  their  churches  for  me,  but  we  find  no  burials  of 
any  soldiers  or  of  any  unusual  mortality.  Mackerell  says  specifically  that 
only  four  men  were  killed  and  very  few  wounded.  Indeed,  so  little  was 
thought  of  the  siege  of  Lynn,  and  so  formal  an  affair  was  it — an  invest- 
ment rather  than  a  siege — that  the  local  historians,  Blomefield  and 
Parkin,  absolutely  ignore  it  altogether !  Richards,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  a  much  more  painstaking  writer  and  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent History  of  Lynn,  writing  in  1812,  says  positively,  '  Neither  he 
(Cromwell)  nor  his  cavalry  were  present  at  this  siege,'  and  Rushworth 

*  The  registers  of  the  other  four  surrounding  parishes  unluckily  do  not  begin  as 
early  as  1643. 
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that  the  cavah'y  remained  in  Lincolnshire  under  the  command  of  Crom- 
well. There  can  indeed  be  very  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  was  many  miles 
away  from  Lynn  during  the  siege. ^  According  to  these  Squire  letters  the 
siege  began  26  Aug.,^  and  we  know  that  Lynn  capitulated  on  16  Sept. 
On  28  Aug.  Manchester  is  said  to  have  come  up  with  his  foot.  Then 
follows  the  '  heavy  fighting  on  the  Gay  wood  side  '  mentioned  above,  and 
then  the  statement  that  on  15  Sept.  the  'horse  left  to  join  Essex.' 
Cromwell's  repulse  therefore  must  have  been,  if  Squire  is  truthful, 
between  26  Aug.  and  15  Sept. 

Now  on  27  Aug.  Cromwell  was  at  Huntingdon. 

On  the  29th  he  was  at  Cambridge  giving  a  rendezvous  at  Huntingdon* 
At  the  beginning  of  September  he  writes  he  has  been  at  Cambridge  twa 
days. 

On  5  Sept.  he  was  at  Ely. 

On  7  Sept.  Manchester  is  still  only  making  his  approaches.  '  I  am 
gotten  within  musket  shot  of  the  Town  of  Lynn.'  How  lightly  he  thought 
of  the  task  before  him  is  to  be  seen  from  the  next  entry. 

On  9  Sept.  Manchester  writes  from  Lynn  [Loivndes  MSS.  No.  759] 
that  '  my  horse  and  dragoons  are  most  of  them  sent  aivay  to  Colonel 
Cromwell  for  the  stopping  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's^  march  this  way.' 

On  11  Sept.  Cromwell  writes  that  he  is  ready  to  march  against  Hull. 
*  Many  of  Lord  Manchester's  troops  have  come  to  me.' 

On  16  Sept.  Lynn  surrenders. 

Now,  apart  from  the  alibi  I  think  I  show  for  Cromwell,  where  is  there 
room  for  the  *  heavy  fighting,'  where  are  the  traces  of  it  ?  The  round- 
heads sent  one  cannon  ball'*  over  the  river  from  West  Lynn  through 
St.  Margaret's  church  one  Sunday  during  divine  service,  a  delicate  hint 
which  seems  to  have  proved  very  effectual,  and  the  Gay  wood  hospital 
was  burned,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  its  front,  but  of  traces  of 
mischief  or  death  there  are  literally  none. 

Of  evidence  negativing  the  truth  of  the  stories  told  by  Squire  there 
is  that  of  Squire's  sister  Agnes,  widow  of  William  Henry  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  says  she  never  saw  or  heard  of  any 
old  letters  or  diary,  stirrups,  or  tankard.  While  as  to  his  *  Basing  House 
Tankard,'  said  to  have  been  sold  to  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich,  no  one 
of  whom  I  have  inquired,  publican  or  silversmith,  has  ever  heard  of  it, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  Carlyle  himself  failed  to  find 
it  in  1850  (p.  338).  As  to  the  general  credibility  of  the  story,  Dawson 
Turner  could  find  nothing  forty  years  ago  (p.  320)  ;  and  as  to  the  original 
letters  of  Cromwell  said  to  have  been  given  to  Woodward,  the  Norwich 
antiquary,  we  see  (p.  343)  that  the  Kev.  B.  B.  Woodward  carefully 
searched  his  father's  papers  for  them  without  success,  and  seems  to  have 
written  to  Squire  (p.  343)  in  what  the  latter  implies  was  an  '  uncharitable 

'  [Compare  Mr.  Gardiner's  discussion  of  this  point,  supra,  pp.  518-520. — Ed.] 

2  Mackerel!' s  History  of  Lynn  says  the  28th. 

3  We  know  that  the  earl  was  then  besieging  Hull. 

*  It  is  still  preserved,  hanging  up  in  a  sort  of  cage  in  *  Union  Court,'  close  to  the 
church.  Had  cannon  balls  been  in  plenty  this  would  not  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved. 
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way,'  and  to  have  used  certain  expressions  *  most  harshly.'  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  Eev.  B.  B.  Woodward  told  him  he  didn't  believe  a  word 
of  his  story  ?  In  Squire's  reply  (p.  343)  he  refers  to  Denny  as  a  Norwich 
young  man  who  perhaps  did  not  know  yet  the  great  difference  of  truth 
and  exaggeration.  Denny  was  the  curator  of  the  museum,  and  a  man 
of  standing  and  ability,  who  had  probably  said  much  about  the  same 
thing  as  the  parson  ! 

Now  let  me  break  off  and  just  review  the  facts  and  statements  he 
makes  in  the  correspondence  with  Carlyle,  and  during  the  interviews 
about  himself  and  his  family  and  his  possessions. 

P.  315.  That  he  had  an  old  black  orange  full  of  cloves  which  his 
grandfather  gave  him,  and  which  was  that  which  Charles  I  held  in  his 
hand  when  he  went  to  be  beheaded.  [As  to  this  one  can  only  say  that 
though  if  he  had  such  a  thing  it  would  have  proved  nothing,  it  was  never 
shown  to  Carlyle  or  any  one  else,  and  that  all  accounts  of  Charles'  execu- 
tion are  silent  as  to  this.] 

P.  317.  That  the  writer  of  the  correspondence  was  '  one  Samuel 
Squire,  if  Samuel  id  as  his  name.'  This  is  very  strange.  If  the  letters 
had  then,  11  Feb.  1847,  been  in  existence,  how  could  there  be  any 
possible  doubt  about  it,  for  Nos.  3,  9,  16,  19,  24,  26,  29,  30,  and  31,  are 
all  specifically  addressed  to  Samuel  or  S.  Squire  ?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  italics  ?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  William  Squire 
had  not,  on  11  Feb.  1847,  quite  settled  what  to  christen  his  myth. 

P.  318.  That  he  was  '  married  to  the  last  of  the  name  of  as  bold  a 
cavalier  family  as  Suffolk  produced.'  Now  this  is  a  distinct  suppressio 
veri.     His  wife  was  a  bastard  daughter  only. 

P.  322.  That  a  portrait  of  Oliver  had  been  in  his  family  since 
Oliver's  time,  *  till  sold  for  a  few  shillings  to  some  one  in  Norwich  by 
some  rascal  relation.' 

P.  324.  That  Admiral  Matthew  Squire,  who  died  1800  and  was 
buried  in  Chelsea  church,  was  a  relative  of  his.  This  may  be  so,  but  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  loose  way  Carlyle  wrote,  e.g.  on  p.  324  n.  he  calls 
him  William  Squire's  '  grandfather,  or  some  distinguished  kinsman,' 
though  he  well  knew  his  grandfather  was  John. 

In  conclusion,  leaving  alone  all  such  strong  objections  as  those 
summed  up  above,  setting  aside  the  apparently  irreconcilable  difficulty 
that  the  '  Letters '  talked  of  Cromwell's  son  being  killed  in  fight  near 
Knaresborough,  while  the  recently  discovered  entries  in  the  Parliament 
Scout  refer  to  his  death  by  small-pox  in  Newport — swallowing  the  gross 
improbability  that  Cromwell  would  spend  twenty  '  pieces  '  in  buying 
velvet  for  his  wife  when  the  rebellion  was  in  its  very  throes  and  money 
wanted  for  muskets,  that  he  bothered  himself  to  buy  wine  from  Spain 
from  Squire's  brother  (letter  xxxv.),  and  abandoning  all  criticisms  as 
to  language  and  phraseology,  is  it  not  utterly  inconceivable  that  a  man 
who  was  certainly  an  antiquary  of  some  ability,  a  compiler  of  catalogues 
for  a  museum  and  so  on,  and  a  man  extremely  interested  in  his  pedigree 
and  '  arms,'  and  who  got  '  down  in  the  world '  (auct.  Mr.  Fitch  and  the 
correspondence)  should  have  been  so  wholly  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to 
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destroy  many  original  letters  of  Cromwell  and  a  long  and  most  interest- 
ing diary  which,  had  they  ever  existed,  would  have  not  only  had  a  very 
large  pecuniary  value,  but  would  have  proved  and  authenticated  his 
pedigree  ?  One  scrap  of  original  document  he  told  Carlyle  he  had  pre- 
served, and  promised  to  produce  it,  but  though  pressed  he  never  did  do 
so.  Again,  why  did  he  not  produce  the  lance-head,  the  orange,  or  the 
prayer  book  with  its  MS.  notes,  or  refer  to  the  stirrups  when  Carlyle  was 
imploring  him  for  any  sort  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story  ?  We 
are  told  he  destroyed  the  letters  and  diary  lest  he  should  injure  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  descendants  of  the  Peterborough  roundheads  and 
cavaliers  as  to  the  doings  of  their  ancestors  two  centuries  ago.  What 
should  he  know  of  them,  considering  we  find  him  from  his  youth  a  resi- 
dent at  Norwich,  where  he  was  born  and  where  his  father  had  long  been 
a  trader,  and  considering  he  was  educated  to  a  great  extent  abroad  ? 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  all  this  elaborate  inquiry  on  a  little 
historical  point  is  superfluous,  and  that  it  matters  little  whether  the 
Squire  letters  were  forged  or  not.  The  real  question,  however,  is  as  to 
the  value  of  the  critical  power  of  Carlyle  the  historian. 

The  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  on  p.  347,  i.e.  whether  it  is 
likely  that  Squire  could  forge  letters  and  '  palm  them  off  successfully 
upon  the  man  in  all  England  most  likely  to  detect  the  fraud,  Thomas 
Carlyle,'  is  sl  petitio  princiini.  I  deny  that  Carlyle  was  so  qualified,  and 
though  I  am  quite  conscious  that  I  shall  bring  a  howl  of  execration  on 
my  head  by  this  avowal,  must  assert  that  he  was  a  slipshod  and  inaccu- 
rate writer  of  history,  and  that  mistakes  simply  abound  in  his  CromwelVs 
Letters.  He  firmly  and  obstinately  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  these 
Squire  letters.  *  These  thirty-five  letters  are  Oliver  Cromwell's ' — '  These 
letters  are  of  indubitable  authenticity ' — '  A  person  of  perfect  veracity 
and  even  of  scrupulous  exactitude ' — are  only  a  few  of  his  phrases. 

The  attitude  he  assumed  was  just  as  dignified  and  just  as  sensible  as 
that  of  a  schoolboy  who  having  got  hold  of  some  pleasant  but  unwhole- 
some food  is  told  he  ought  not  to  eat  it,  and  who  would  querulously  reply 
that  it  was  iiot  unwholesome.  Carlyle's  argument  was  simply,  *  It  must 
be  true  because  I  believe  it,'  an  argument  vicariously  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright,  which  is  curious,  for  he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
from  whom  one  would  expect  a  too  blind  faith  in  anything. 

Perfect  faith  is  all  very  well,  but  it  should  be  ingenuous,  and  in  sup- 
pressing the  facts  that  he  knew  that  William  Squire  had  been  guilty  of  a 
previous  hoax,  that  Dawson  Turner  had  failed  to  find  any  corroboration 
of  the  story,  and  that  he  had  been  utterly  unable  in  1850  to  trace  the 
*  Basing  Cup,'  which  Squire  had  told  him  was  in  use  in  the  Norfolk 
Hotel  the  year  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  neither  Carlyle  nor  his 
champion  acted  fairly  to  literary  inquirers. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  objections  to  the  so-called  text,  and  come 
to  a  curious  episode  in  the  case,  which  would,  by  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
show  what  manner  of  man  William  Squire  was.  At  the  very  time  he 
was  writing  to  Carlyle  and  the  latter  was  imploring  him  for  any  scrap  of 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  there  were  not  only  the 
'  OUver  Cromwell's  stirrups  '  at  the  Norwich  Museum,  but  there  was  in  his 
possession  a  prayer  book,  printed  about  1627,  which  contained  in  it  very 
numerous  entries  purporting  to  be  made  during  the  civil  war,  in  a  hand 
of  the  period,  and  fully  backing  up,  if  they  were  to  be  believed,  Mr. 
Squire's  letters.  Why  was  this  not  produced  ?  Of  course  there  is  only 
one  possible  answer.  Squire  knew  the  entries  were  clumsy  forgeries  and 
sure  to  be  detected. 

This  prayer  book,  after  Squire  left  England,  was  sold  at  Puttock  and 
Simpson's,  in  May  1883,  to  Messrs.  Bull  and  Durache,  booksellers,  of 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  who  sold  it  to  its  present  owner,  Dr.  William 
Squire  of  Orchard  Street,  who  has  kindly  allowed  all  parties  interested  in 
the  inquiry  the  freest  access  to  it. 

To  my  mind  gbll  the  genuine  MS.  which  it  contains  is  a  signature, 
'  Samuel  Squire  Thrapstone,'  in  a  round  hand  of  the  eighteenth  century 
cir.  1730  (to  which  William  Squire  has  added  '  1640 '),  and  this  note  : 

*  Ann  Clements  this  Prayer  Book  was  Mrs.  Lawsell's 
who  died  Feby.  in  year  1786 

Printed  in  the  year  1627 

159  years. 
When  the  Book  had  (was  ?)  printed  23 

added  to  January  1809  

years  182  old.' 

I  am  aware  that  in  holding  this  opinion  I  am  contradicted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  MS.  room  at  the  British  Museum,  who,  while  thinking 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  entries,  e.g. 

1.  '  July  2^^  1644  Marston  fight.' 

2.  '  Mistress  Ehzabeth  Squire  y«  wife  of  M^  Tho«  Squire  of  Yaxley 

was  buryed  y^  5*^^  day  Sept^  1678.' 

3.  *  Oct^  12*^  1643  was  the  fight  at  Hornecastel  Kinges  87  Troupes 

Parle*  37  Troupes.' 

4.  '  Oliver  Cromwell  his  fauorit  Psalm  he  often  gave  us  this.' 

5.  '  Sang  at  my  wedding  The  12  day  May  1654.' 

6.  '  Murther  of  the  Poore  King.' 

7.  *  Sep^-  11*^  1645  Bristol  siege  ended.' 

8.  *  117  Psalm  was  sang  at  Dunbar  fight  Sep"-  S^  1651  Our  Lord  of 

Hosts.' 

9.  *  John  Squire  of  Yaxley  died  of  y«  Plague  Sep^"  y^  29"^  1665  and 

was  buried  y®  same  day  Friday.' 

though  mostly  purporting  to  be  in  an  old  hand,  are  certainly  forgeries  by 
William  Squire,  yet  consider  that  three  entries,  viz. 

1.  *  Sang  this  at  Marston  fight  the  L^*^  General   gave  the  Order 

July  3rd  1644/ 

2.  '  Kinge  Charles  his  fauerit  hymn.' 

3.  '  We  sang  this  at  sige  of  Lynn  before  we  storm'd  so  they  gave  in 

September  16*^  day  1643.' 

are  genuine,  though  to  me  they  seem  absolutely  identical,  though  in  a 

VOL.  I. — NO.  IV.  3  c 
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browner  ink.  Throughout  the  only  httle  bit  of  '  old '  writing  is  the  use 
of  the  so-called  German  small  '  r.'  But  in  '  Oliver  Cromwell  his  fauorit 
Psalm '  the  final  '  r  '  in  Oliver  is  the  old  form,  whilst  the  first  *  r '  in 
Cromwell  is  in  the  modern  form. 

The  most  conclusive  proof,  however,  of  the  innate  taste  for  concoction 
which  ran  in  William  Squire's  mind  will  be  found  in  the  extraordinary- 
genealogical  collections  written  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  book. 

What  will  any  expert  in  brasses  say  to  these  three,  or  four,  for  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  meant  for  one  or  two  ? 

'Cy  gist  Thomas  Squire  de  Squierre  qui  moruit  le  vingt  Septieme  jour 
de  Maie  Ian  de  Notre  Seignour  mil  cccc  primer  D.  I'alme  de  qui  Dieu  par 
sa  grace  ait  mercy. 

Arms  :  .  .  .  a  squirrel  sejant  .  .  .  impaling,  A  fess  dancette  between 
three  roundels  (?)  On  either  side  of  the  shield  are  (1)  a  cross,  over 
which  is  a  wreath,  and  (2)  the  stigmata. 

Of  y^  Charytye  pray  for  y^  Soule  of  Thom^  Squire  sutyme  of  Thrap- 
stone  and  Keterynge  wch  decessed  the  11  daye  of  July  1537  on  whos 
soule  Jiu  have  mercye  also  Jene  his  wyfe  who  dyed  12  daye  Oct^®  1541. 

Arms :  .  .  .  a  chevron  between  3  swans'  heads  and  necks ;  impaling 
a  mullet  between  three  bells,  2  and  1 ;  in  chief  another  mullet. 

Orate  pro  aia  (sic)  Thome  Squire  et  Agnes  Maria  Clarell  uxor  suae 
ille  ob*  1"^«  Ap.i     1502  ilia  ob.  3«^«  Sept^  1521. 

Arms  :  i.  .  .  a  chevron  betwn.  3  swans'  heads  and  necks ;  ii.  Quarterly, 
1,  3  swans'  heads  and  necks  2  and  1 ;  2,  per  pale,  2  chevrons  ;  3,  Erm.  a 
millrind ;  4,  Paly  a  bend  .  .  .  iii.  ...  six  martlets,  3,  2,  and  1. 

En  pius  orator  templi  benefactor  egenis  Solamen  patriae  consorti  fidus 
amicus  Edwardus  Squire  ob*  anno  1530  aet.  69. 

First,  as  to  the  '  brasses,'  to  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  William 
Squire  did  not  venture  to  affix  any  locality,  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  any  book  on  brasses.  They  abound  with  absurdities.  Mr.  Waller, 
whose  authority  on  the  subject  will  hardly  be  questioned,  and  who  kindly 
looked  at  them,  writes,  *  I  consider  all  the  inscriptions  forgeries,  and  in 
some  respects  clumsy  ones,'  and  gives  detailed  reasons.  Sir  H.  Dryden 
says  the  words  are  '  suspicious.'  Mr.  H.  W.  Dunkin  says,  '  The  ancient 
forms  are  clumsily  imitated.'  The  Eev.  E.  Farrer  says  they  are  '  evident 
forgeries.  It  strikes  me  that  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  such  in- 
scriptions ought  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  produced  better  examples.' 

Of  course  the  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  Squire  will  say  that  the 
errors  are  transcriber's  errors  only,  and  that  the  absurdity  of  a  treble 
Christian  name,^  '  Agnes  Maria  Clarell '  Squire,  in  1521  is  a  slip  for 
'  Agneiis  ?  Mari^^  ?  Clarell,' '  aia  '  for  *  aiabz,'  and  *  ill<x '  another  for  *  ill^.' 
But  Mr.  K.  Howlett  pointed  out  to  me  the  clincher,  that  one  day  of  death 
only  is  given  for  the  lot. 

As  to  the  heraldry,  it  is  equally  absurd,  though  not  so  demonstratively 

'  Mr.  Lunn  suggests  as  to  this  date,  that  '  I  fancy  I  can  see  Mr.  Squire  chuckling 
in  his  sleeve  at  making  April  fools  of  everybody.' 

2  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  numerous  instances  of  double  Christian  names 
which  occurred  in  the  list  of  parliamentary  soldiers  was  the  touchstone  by  which  I 
first  denounced  these  papers. 
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so.  It  is  as  hard  to  give  reasons  why  a  certain  combination  of  bearings 
is  unhkely,  or  impossible,  as  it  is  for  a  connoisseur  of  pictures  to  say  why 
a  copy  is  a  copy.     But  this  is  what  Somerset  Herald  says  : 

'  Squire  seems  to  have  taken  enough  of  heraldic  rope  to  have  com- 
pletely hanged  himself,  though  his  intent  was  that  he  and  his  armorials 
should  be  only  draivn  and  quartered.  In  order  not  to  miss  a  chance  he 
has  copied  from  the  printed  dictionaries  three  coats  of  Squire,  belonging 
to  as  many  quite  distinct  families  of  that  name.  I  need  not  trouble  with 
his  quarterings  ;  they  will  be  judged  by  their  sociates.  I  will  deal  with 
the  coats  of  Squire.  The  squirrel  sejant  he  places  on  a  brass  dated  1401 ; 
I  can  only  trace  it  to  1569,  when  it  was  admitted  to  William  Squire  of 
Hanbury,  Worcestershire,  who  was  son  of  Thomas  Squire  of  Westbury, 
Somersetshire,  who  was  son  of  Thomas  Squire  of  Croydon,  Surrey.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  squirrel  was  a  canting  reference  to  the  name,  and 
that  three  squirrels  were  subsequently  granted  as  a  quartering  for  the 
name. 

'  On  his  brass  of  1541  he  gives  the  coat  of  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
swans'  heads  erased  at  the  neck.  This  was  not  in  existence  till  forty 
years  after  that  date,  when  it  was  granted  by  Cooke  (Clarenceux)  to 
William  Squire  of  London,  to  whose  descendants  it  was  admitted  at  the 
Visitation  of  Bedfordshire  in  1634. 

'  On  his  brass  dated  1521  he  places  this  coat  and  another  entered  to 
the  name,  being  the  swans'  heads  without  the  chevron ;  but  what  was  an 
anachronism  in  1541  was  more  so  in  1521. 

'  In  1684  a  family  of  Squire  of  Elm,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  entered  their 

pedigree  of  four  generations.     They  proved  from  a  Thomas  Squire  of 

Hinxford  in  Hertfordshire,  and  produced  a  r)iodern  seal  of  the  arms 

granted  in  1581,  but  of  which  the  Visiting  Herald  notes  that  there  was 

'  nothing  to  be  found  in  Hertfordshire  to  which  he  referred.'     These  were 

eastern-county  people  ;  and  in  the  printed  books  I  find  the  name  at  Great 

Massingham  in  Norfolk,  and  Felstead  in  Essex.     It  is  also  common  in 

Yorkshire ;  but  the  better-positioned  and  arms-bearing  Squires  seem  all 

to  have  been  connected  with  the  western  and  southern  counties. 

*  Stephen  Tucker,  Somerset  Herald. 
•  6  Aug.  1886.' 

Among  these  family  collections  I  find  a  paragraph  about  an  Edward 
Squire  who  is  said  to  have  been  hanged  and  quartered  *  by  the  artfulness 
of  the  Jesuits,'  1598.  This  is  a  wholly  different  story  from  that  told  by 
William  Squire  to  Carlyle  (p.  339),  where  this  William  Squire  is  made 
out  to  have  been  a  Jesuit. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  absurdity  is  reached  with  the  finale  : 

The  old  Saying  of  the  family. — 
Who  doeth  hurt  to  a  Squire 
Will  sure  to  put  his  fist  in  fire 
Lett  them  alone  they  will  lett  you 
Touch  them  and  God  will  make  you  [t]rue. 

Ex  MS.  Peterboro. 

If  we  can  swallow  this  we  can  swallow  anything.      We  can  then  be 
guilty  of  the  puerility  of  believing :  (1)  that  Squire  in  his  idle  moments  had 

3  c  2 


^ 
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executed  on  his  last  letter  a  rude  drawing  of  a  pen  and  a  sword,  with  the 
words,  *  Ten  to  one  the  feather  beats  the  iron' !  (2)  that  two  hundred  years 
after  the  event  the  secret  shall  be  known  that  Cromwell's  body  was  taken 
up  and  buried  under  an  ash  tree  in  Naseby  field,  and  that  'a  hot  cavalier's 
head '  was  placed  where  Cromwell's  should  have  been  ;  (3)  that  it  should 
be  known  only  to  the  Squire  family  that  Cromwell  marched  into  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  bundling  out  canons  &c.  and  preaching  in  armour ; 
(4)  that  Squire's  ancestor  went  over  to  Holland,  and  met  a  mysterious 
man  (supposed  to  be  the  stadtholder)  on  the  quay,  and  that  the  minutest 
detail  of  how  the  man  took  snuff  '  with  an  air '  before  *  elegant  ladies ' 
would  be  handed  down  vivd  voce  for  two  hundred  years ;  (5)  that  Cromwell 
and  Squire  had  *  pipes  and  ale '  together  at  Oundle ;  (6)  that  Cromwell 
had  a  French  valet ;  (7)  that  royalist  treason-letters  were  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  pugilistic  miller ;  (8)  that  Henry  Cromwell's  amourette  pro- 
voked the  Protector  to  rage  and  say,  '  Man,  man,  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  shoot  thee  down  for  such  a  feat,'  but  that  such  rage  was  checked 
(how  likely !)  by  an  intimation  that  Squire  too  carried  pistols  ;  (9)  that 
— but  surely  one  need  not  go  into  detail  about  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
— the  medal — the  Barbary  corsairs — the  silver  plunder  still  hid  in 
Whittlesea  Mere.  Why,  the  whole  story  is  mere  midsummer  madness  ! 
How,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  could  such  loose  gossip  have  been  pre- 
served ? 

So  far  I  had  written  and  was  about  to  send  my  papers  to  the  printers, 
when  it  was  reserved  for  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Lunn  (who  had  already  expressed 
an  adverse  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  brass  inscriptions)  to 
finally  prick  the  bladder,  by  discovering  that  the  French  inscription  pur- 
porting to  be  to  '  Thomas  Squire  de  Squierre,'  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  verbatim  transcript — dates  and  all — of  the  brass  to  Sir  Thomas 
Braunstone,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wisbech,  who  died  on  27  May 
1401  (the  very  day  ascribed  to  the  imaginary  Thomas  Squire).  An 
engraving  of  this  brass  is  to  be  found  at  p.  67  of  Lyson's  '  Magna 
Britannia'  (Camb.),  a  copy  of  which  was  added  to  the  Norwich  Library 
in  June  1823,  and  consequently  accessible  to  Wilham  Squire.  I  really 
hope  this  will  satisfy  the  champions  of  the  Squire  papers,  for  if  it  does 
not  I  do  not  think  anything  will.  Walter  Eye. 


THE    HANOVER   PAPERS. 

The  Hanover  papers  form  part  of  the  Stowe  collection  recently  purchased 
from  Lord  Ashburnham  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  They 
consist  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  ranging  from  1695  to  1719,  and  are 
kept  in  rough  leather  covers,  but  are  not  yet  completely  catalogued. 
Occasionally  the  letters  are  copies  of  originals  existing  elsewhere  ;  but 
very  few  have  been  printed,  except  those  chosen  by  Macpherson  in  1775 
for  his  collection  of  '  Original  Papers,'  dealing  with  the  intrigues  at  St. 
Germains  and  Bar-le-Duc  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Stuarts.  Macpherson  it  is  true  either  transcribed  or  translated  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Hanover  papers,  but  enough  remain  unprinted  to 
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justify  the  present  attempt  to  show  then'  historic  importance.  In  the 
second  volmne  of  his  *  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  Macpherson  also  refers  frequently 
to  the  Hanover  papers,  and  this  work,  too,  will  be  found  useful  as  a  guide 
through  this  maze  of  hidden  information. 

Volume  i.  of  the  Hanover  papers  is  entitled  '  Princes,'  and  contains 
holograph  letters  of  AVilliam  HI,  Louis  XIV,  Marlborough,  the  elector 
(George  I),  the  princess  Sophia,  and  many  famous  characters  who  fre- 
quented the  court  of  Queen  Anne. 

Volume  ii.  (*  Strafford ')  contains  Lord  Strafford's  private  correspond- 
ence with  the  electress  Sophia,  and  includes  communications  from  the 
following  persons :  The  earl  of  Halifax,  never  a  waverer  from  the 
protestant  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond,  apparently  ready  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  elector ;  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Francis  Harcourt ; 
Mr.  Secretary  Bromley  ;  the  earl  of  Eochester,  leader  of  the  tories  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer ;  the  earl  of  Stamford  ;  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen ;  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  ;  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Lord  Polwarth  ;  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  very  much  in  favour  with  the  Pretender ;  Sir 
William  Dawes,  the  eloquent  archbishop  of  York ;  and  Lord  Anglesey, 
with  a  foot  in  each  camp,  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian. 

Volume  iii.  (*  Stair ')  contains  Lord  Stair's  correspondence  from 
France  with  the  elector's  secretary  Eobethon,  the  abbe  du  Bois,  Baron 
Bernstorff,  and  others,  during  the  years  1715-1719.  Lord  Stair  was  so 
accomplished  a  diplomatist  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  foiling 
the  pro-Jacobite  schemes  in  France.  He  gained  over  an  English  Roman 
catholic  priest  named  Strickland,  who  was  one  of  the  Pretender's  chap- 
lains. Hence  he  knew  every  project  as  it  was  devised,  and  was  enabled  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  regent  Orleans  when  most  required.  The  abbe  du 
Bois  was  the  minister  who  acted  for  France,  and  gave  orders  at  Stair's 
request  for  the  Pretender's  retirement  to  Avignon  in  1717.  Lord  Stair 
was  equally  happy  in  foiling  the  Spanish  schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
probably  the  only  diplomatic  equal  he  encountered. 

Volumes  iv.  v.  and  vi.  ('Miscellaneous')  deal  with  the  years  1692- 
1718.  The  writer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  work  completely  through 
these. 

Volume  vii.  is  headed  '  Schiitz,'  and  gives  that  minister's  account  of 
his  dealings  with  the  whigs  in  England  during  1713-1714,  when  he  con- 
solidated the  measures  taken  to  supplant  the  tories  who  held  office  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

Volume  viii.  ('  Bothmar '),  1712-1714.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
figures  largely  here.  There  are  also  letters  of  interest  from  Mr.  George 
Eidpath  and  M.  Schrader. 

Volume  ix.  ('  Bothmar  [2]  ')  contains  letters  received  in  London  after 
the  accession  of  George  I,  1716-1717. 

Volume  X.  ('  Eebelles  ')  contains  letters  and  translations  of  letters 
into  French  from  Jacobites  and  their  sympathisers  during  1717-1719.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Prince  Eugene  addressed  James  Edward  at  a  critical 
moment  of  his  career.  Most  of  these  letters  were  opened  in  the  post 
abroad,  and  then  found  their  way  to  Hanover.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  agents  of  Princess  Sophia,  and  afterw^ards  those  of  the  elector, 
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were  but  ill  informed  of  what  was  going  on  first  at  St.  Germains  and 
then  at  Bar-le-Duc,  where  the  Pretender  lived  under  the  duke  of  Lorraine's 
protection,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne's  death. 

Volumes  xi.  and  xii.  contain  both  holograph  and  copied  letters,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  (for  instance,  one  or  two  letters  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  are  included  in  the  Bolingbroke  correspondence), 
but  there  are  several  copies  as  yet  unprinted.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Astle's 
notes  that  some  of  these  were  transcribed  from  Lord  Hardwicke's  papers. 

The  following  notice  of  George  I's  secretary  Eobethon,  in  whose 
cabinet  these  documents  were  found,  was  probably  compiled  by  Dr. 
O'Connor,  once  librarian  at  Stowe  : 

'  M.  Eobethon  was  of  a  French  refugee  family.  He  became  private 
secretary  to  King  William  III  and  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Zell  in 
the  same  capacity.  He  was  then  appointed  confidential  secretary  to  the 
electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  This  private  inter- 
course gave  him  considerable  ascendancy  over  his  master ;  and  being  a 
man  of  address,  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  members  in  both  houses  of  parliament  in  England,  he  was 
enabled  to  act  a  conspicuous  part.  His  situation  with  the  king  rendered 
him  presumptuous  and  insolent.  His  necessities  were  great  and  his 
venality  notorious,  both  Townsend  and  Walpole  reprobating  it.  Conse- 
quently he  became  their  inveterate  enemy,  jealously  promoting  the  views 
of  Sunderland.  He  was  the  most  intriguing  person  of  all  the  Hanoverian 
junto,  which  also  comprised  Count  Berensdorfif,  Baron  Bothmar,  Baron 
Schultz,  and  the  Hanoverian  ladies.' 

The  secretary's  son.  Colonel  Eobethon,  was  a  very  dissipated  cha- 
racter, and  his  effects  were  sold  under  an  execution  in  1752,  when  a  Mr. 
Duane  bought  these  volumes.  He  left  them  with  his  library  to  his  rela- 
tion, Mr.  Michael  Bray  of  Wimbledon,  after  whose  decease  they  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Astle,^  who  was  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  well-known  writer  on 
antiquarian  subjects  in  the  Ge7itleman's  Magazine.  His  manuscript 
library  at  Battersea  Eise  exceeded  that  of  any  private  gentleman  in 
England ;  and  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in  1803,  his  manu- 
scripts and  Anglo-Saxon  charters  were  purchased,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, by  the  marquess  of  Buckingham  and  deposited  at  Stowe,  where 
a  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  style  for  their  reception. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Hanover  papers  and  of  the 
history  of  the  collection,  we  turn  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
concerned. 

When  Count  Bernstorff,  the  minister  whom  George  I  consulted  in  his 
affairs,  arrived  in  England,  he  was  anxious  to  increase  his  consequence 
and  improve  his  fortune.  He  intrigued  against  the  English  ministry, 
and  was   afterwards  disgraced  by  the  influence  of  Townshend.^     Lord 

'  The  original  letters  and  papers,  in  the  second  volume,  relative  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon's  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  were  purchased  by  Mr, 
Thomas  Astle  at  the  sale  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  papers  by  Baker  and  Leigh. 

^  Dr.  O'Connor's  account  in  the  Hanover  papers.  Compare  Coxe,  Life  of  Walpole, 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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Clarendon  in  a  letter  from  Hanover,  written  in  August  1714,  says  Bern- 
storff  was  governed  by  Robethon,  whom  the  British  envoy  '  thought  as 
bad  as  bad  could  be  '  (Hanover  papers). 

Bothmar  was  the  principal  agent  in  England  from  the  court  of 
Hanover  during  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  led  the  counsels  of 
the  Hanoverian  junto.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  that  Lord  Townshend 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  power,  and  became  head  of  the  whig  ad- 
ministration after  1714.  Bothmar  was  discontented  and  considered 
his  services  to  Townshend  ill  requited.  Of  Townshend  himself  no 
letters  seem  to  have  reached  Robethon. 

Baron  Schiitz,  the  Hanoverian  minister  in  London,  was  active  in  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  whigs,  and  was  very  adverse  to  the  queen's  last 
ministry.  He  was  forbidden  the  court  on  his  application  for  the  writ  for 
bringing  the  electoral  prince  into  England.  He  afterwards  was  a  member 
of  the  German  junto,  who  gave  the  English  ministry  much  trouble.^ 

The  earliest  date  in  the  Hanover  papers  belongs  to  the  year  1695. 
Six  holograph  letters  from  Louis  XIV  to  Marshal  Bouftlers  concerning 
the  defence  of  Namur  appear  in  this  collection.  They  are  dated  6  and 
9  July,  2,  3,  6,  and  10  Aug.  1695.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
summer  of  1695  William  III  at  the  head  of  his  allies  threatened  Namur. 
Louis  writes  from  the  Trianon,  Versailles,  showing  an  interest  in  the 
minutest  details  of  the  campaign,  such  as  exploits  of  officers  not  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  had  doubtless  received  intelligence  concerning  the 
local  topography  from  Boufflers  himself.  But  besides  this  he  grasps 
the  military  situation  in  its  entirety,  and  promises  to  send  relief  to  the 
threatened  city  by  creating  a  diversion  elsewhere.  He  writes,  9  July  : 
J' ay  ordonne  au  Marched  de  Villeroy  de  /aire  une  diversion  considerable 
en  Flandres  ]JOur  em2)echer  le  lorince  d' Orange  de  se  fortifier  d'avantage. 
Louis  also  promises  that  Brussels  shall  be  bombarded  by  Villeroy.  The 
consequent  destruction  of  1,500  houses  and  m.any  public  buildings  with 
attendant  bloodshed  and  misery  is  well  known,  but  until  now  we  had 
only  Villeroy's  word  for  the  fact  that  Louis  ordered  the  bombardment.'^ 
Louis'  statement  to  Boufflers  runs  as  follows  :  Et  vous  ]jouvez  comjJter 
sur  le  homhardement  de  Bruxelles.  Lord  Macaulay  probably  never  saw 
these  Hanover  papers,  or  he  would  have  quoted  the  French  king's  letter. 
Indeed  except  where  Macpherson,  writing  in  1775,  has  extracted  the 
letters  of  obvious  value,  the  mass  of  the  correspondence  under  considera- 
tion has  never  been  utilised.  Lord  Stanhope,  for  instance,  alludes  fre- 
quently to  Macpherson's  '  Original  Papers  '  but  not  to  the  Hanover  papers 
themselves. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  how  letters  like  these  ever  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  authorities  at  Hanover.  When,  after  marching  from 
Brussels  to  Namur,  as  if  to  relieve  the  latter  place,  Villeroy  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  and  left  Boufflers  to  a  now  inevitable  surrender, 
W^illiam  III  arrested  the  French  commander,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
as  a  hostage,^  and  this  because  the  enemy  had  failed  to  carry  out  an 

•  O'Connor,  ubi  S2ipra. 

2  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  590  ;  Eapin,  vol.  xiv.  p.  235 ;  Smollett,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

^  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 
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exchange  of  prisoners  at  the  lately  captured  cities  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse.  Boufflers,  not,  as  he  conceived,  responsible  foj:  the  conduct 
of  his  compatriots,  waxed  wroth  at  being  conveyed  prisoner  to  Maestricht. 
Now  as  the  forces  of  several  German  princes,  Hanover  amongst  them, 
were  present  at  Namur,  it  was  probably  then  that  Boufflers'  correspond- 
ence fell  into  their  hands,  although  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they 
passed  one  by  one  into  hostile  custody. 

Most  of  the  seventeenth  century  letters  —  and  they  are  far  from 
numerous — are  written  to  M.  Eobethon.  Among  his  correspondents  we 
find  names  such  as  Pensionary  Heinsius,  Marshal  Tallard,  resting  at  the 
Hague  after  negotiating  the  Spanish  partition  treaty  of  1698,  and  Lord 
Portland,  William  Ill's  representative  at  the  negotiations.  As  we  enter 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  allusions  to  affairs  in  England  become  more 
frequent.  After  the  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  24  July  1700, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  electress  Sophia  as  heir  to  the  English  crown, 
Eobethon's  cabinet  becomes  a  veritable  focus  of  gossip  and  intrigue. 
From  the  first,  the  Hanoverian  agents  teach  their  court  not  to  put  trust 
in  any  tory  counsels,  and  we  find  M.  d'Alonne,  the  ambassador  of  the 
princess  Sophia  at  the  Hague,  telling  Eobethon  that  '  the  tory  party  in 
England  simulate  affection  for  the  electress.' '  M.  d'Alonne  has  a  com- 
patriot in  London  who  observes  events  for  the  electoral  family,  and  noting 
the  fact  of  a  powerful  party  acting  in  the  Pretender's  interest,  says  on 
7  Nov.  1702  :  '  Wee  are  not  much  in  paine  for  any  attack  that  may  be 
intended  by  some  persons  on  the  Bill  of  Succession,  nor  against  the  Bill 
for  Toleration  of  Dissenters.' 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  when  war  had  broken  out, 
several  of  Eobethon's  correspondents  were  anxious  for  the  termination  of 
Charles  XII's  contest  with  Augustus  of  Poland.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  neither  the  genius  of  Marlborough — then  just  asserting 
itself — nor  the  determination  of  the  emperor  Joseph  would  effectually 
check  Louis  XIV  so  long  as  a  bitter  contest  for  pre-eminence  in  northern 
Europe  threatened  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  Germanic  states  from  their 
alliance  against  France  ;  and  indeed  neither  Prussia  nor  Holland  could 
observe  such  a  struggle  unmoved.  For  as  Bentinck,  writing  from 
Hanover,  where  he  was  British  representative,  said  in  March  1703, 
'  There  exists  absolute  necessity  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland.'  As  is  well  known,  these  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Queen  Anne  was  herself  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep 
the  czar  in  good  temper,  as  we  may  learn  from  an  incident  described 
in  the  Hanover  papers.  It  appears  that  in  1706  the  Eussian  ambassador, 
M.  Mateof,^  had  been  seized  for  a  debt  in  London,  and  the  czar  had  taken 
up  his  case  warmly,  so  that  the  British  government  after  two  years'  cor- 

^  Miss  Strickland  {Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.  xii.  pp.  192,  193)  and 
Mr.  Hill  Burton  omit  any  mention  of  the  procession  at  Moscow,  which  is  described 
in  Lord  Whitworth's  manuscript  letters,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  present  account.  Owing  to  Peter  the  Great's  action, 
the  legal  position  of  ambassadors  was  defined  in  1708,  and  their  persons  have  been 
since  held  sacred.  Mateof,  or  son  of  Matthew,  is  the  name  as  written  in  Lord 
Whitworth's  letters. 
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respondence  despatched  a  special  embassy  to  Moscow,  with  Charles,  Lord 
Whit  worth,  at  its  head,  for  the  purpo'se  of  expressing  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence. Lord  Whitworth,  in  a  letter  to  Eobethon,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  this  occasion : 

*  The  Ambassador's  chariot  was  of  gilt  lined  with  green,  the  footcloth 
of  the  same  richly  layed  and  embroidered  and  drawn  by  six  pyed  horses. 

*  Secondly,  a  handsome  chariot  painted  red,  and  lined  with  gilt  drawn 
by  six  black  horses,  and  the  harness  trimmed  with  silver  plates. 

'  Thirdly  a  chariot  very  richly  gilt  lined  with  red  velvet  trimmed  with 
silver  lace,  drawn  with  six  black  horses,  their  harness  of  very  fine  gilt, 
also  twelve  footmen  in  red  liverys  with  broad  gold  galoons  interwoven 
with  green  and  white  silk. 

'  Fourthly  four  pages  on  horseback,  their  coats  of  fine  scarlet  richly  laid 
with  gold  and  silver,  their  sleeves  of  green  brocade  with  gold  and  silver 
flowers. 

'  The  Czar's  coach  of  state  where  the  Ambassador  sat  with  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  his  gentlemen  of  the  horse  riding  by.  The  March  past 
took  near  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  streets  [were]  thronged  with 
spectators.  At  his  Excellency's  coming  to  the  Castle  the  guard  received 
him  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  the  officers  at  the  head  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  saluted  with  their  hats. 

'  The  Czar  received  the  Ambassador  standing  and  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  her  Majesty  had  ordered  reparation  to  be  made. 

'  That  his  Majesty  might  very  well  [have]  expected  those  people  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  person  of  his  Ambassador  should 
have  been  punished  according  to  his  desires,  yet  since  that  could  not  be 
by  the  defect  of  our  former  constitutions,  his  Majesty  considering  the 
concern  the  nation  had  shewn  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  honour 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  done  him  by  this  embassy  was  willing  to 
accept  the  satisfaction.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  English  merchants  resident  in 
Moscow  were  present  at  this  ceremony. 

Most  of  the  earlier  letters  from  England  are  formal  acknowledgments 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  as  representative  of  the  protestant  cause,  and 
are  chiefly  interesting  for  the  names  of  those  who  thus  professed  their 
fidelity  to  it.  It.  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find  many  well-known 
Jacobites  amongst  them — Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  above  all  Lord  Ormond.  But  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  we  know  that  most  public  men  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves safe  both  at  Hanover  and  St.  Germains.  The  American  colonies 
are,  of  course,  full  of  loyalty  to  the  electress,  whose  portrait  Mr.  John 
Chamberlayne,  gentleman  usher  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  presented 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Joseph  Dudley,  the  governor,  wrote  accept- 
ing the  gift,  which,  he  says,  shall  be  placed  in  the  public  library. 

In  the  volume  marked  '  Stair,'  which  contains  several  letters  of 
support  from  Edinburgh,  there  is  but  one  opinion  expressed :  '  the  nation 
[i.e.  Scotland]  was  for  the  Pretender.  Our  affairs  may  improve,'  says 
Lord  Stair,  '  but  at  present  we  are  sore  distressed.'  This  view  of  the 
case  was  constantly  expressed ;  for  instance,  by  Lord  Polwarth,  father  of 
Bolingbroke's  friend.  Lord  Marchmont.     The  Hanover  papers  add  new 
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testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  act  of  union  in  repressing  Jacobite 
feeling  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a  copied  letter  amongst  the  Hanover  papers  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  his  friend  Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker  at  Amsterdam, 
relating  to  the  dismissal  from  com't  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded  : 

Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Mr.  Drummond,  resident  of  Amsterdam. 

'  Whitehall :  Jan.  23,  1710. 
.'  .  .  '  As  to  the  great  man  you  mention  I  have  wrote  a  few  but  plain 
words  to  your  Pensionary.   He  was  not  received  with  the  acclamations  you 
heard  of,  and  they  are   much  mistaken  that  imagine  that  he  can  be 
upon  any  other  bottom  than  that  what  the  Queen  pleased  to  put  him. 

*  I  daresay  he  is  convinced  by  this  time  that  he  cannot  lead  either  his 
mistress  or  any  one  else  as  he  used  to  do.  We  shall  send  him  over  a 
subject ;  take  care  you  do  not  put  royalty  into  his  head  again. 

*  Adieu.     I  am  ever  with  the  uttmost  sincerity, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  Heney  St.  John.' 

Mr.  John  Chamberlayne,  Prince  George  of  Denmark's  major-domo, 
gives  a  list  of  supporters  of  the  protestant  cause.  '  Several  of  my  friends 
and  patrons,  such  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich,  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  &c.,  of  whom  and  many  more  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or  never  will.' 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  parliament  was 
Jack  Howe,  member  for  Gloucestershire,  who,  although  an  adept  in 
scurrilous  language,  had  little  to  recommend  him  but  parliamentary  in- 
fluence.' His  letters  in  the  Hanover  collection  evince  a  determined 
fidelity  to  the  electress.  Other  correspondents  with  the  same  avowed 
purpose  are  Peterborough,  Galway,  and  Wharton. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  correspondents  in  the  Hanover  collection 
is  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  who  vies  with  Queen  Anne's  maternal 
uncle  Lord  Rochester,  leader  of  the  tory  party,  in  expressing  devotion  to  her 
cause.  Writing  in  English,  because  he  says  *  he  knows  the  electress  has 
an  English  heart,'  Harley  rolls  out  sentence  after  sentence  of  common- 
place such  as  helps  one  to  understand  how  he  was  by  no  means  powerful 
as  a  speaker.  Harley's  letters  are  mostly  contained  in  Macpherson's 
collection. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  Harley's  intrigues  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germains  the  Hanover  papers  confirm  the  view  that,  irritated  by 
the  hostility  of  foreign  agents  like  Schiitz  and  Bothmar,  both  Anne 
and  her  ministry  meditated  a  change  in  the  succession,  to  be  effected 
by  parliamentary  means  if  the  Pretender  would  change  his  religion. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  such  position  was  taken  up  in  England 
definitely,  and  that  even  after  Oxford's  dismissal  much  would  have 
depended  on  the  success  of  Lord  Clarendon's  mission  to  Hanover, 
details  concerning  which  are  given  towards  the  close  of  this  article. 
'  Stanhope,  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.  15  and  62. 
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The  ministers  are  said  to  have  asked  him  to  dissemble  his  faith,  but 
this  would  never  have  contented  the  queen,  who,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  her,  never  veered  in  her  staunch  fidelity  to  the  reformed  church 
of  England.  Nevertheless  her  brother  wrote  with  equal  decision  on  the 
catholic  side  :  *  They  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  use  the  same  liberty  I  allow 
to  others  to  adhere  to  the  religion  which  I  in  my  conscience  think  the 
best,'  and,  as  he  afterwards  added,  '  denied  to  none.'  ^ 

The  writing  of  George  I  is  very  cramped  and  at  times  difficult  to 
decipher.  He  has  two  leading  ideas  :  one,  not  to  allow  France  and 
Spain  to  unite,  and  the  other  not  to  let  Hanoverian  coffers  be  unduly 
drawn  upon  by  English  adherents.  Thus  he  writes  to  Marlborough  from 
Hanover  on  14  Dec.  1706  :  *  I  believe  it  very  material  to  stipulate  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  neither  the  crown  of  Spain  nor  any  of  its 
dependencies  can  ever  be  possessed  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  whether  elder  or  younger,  whether  in  a  direct  or  collateral  line.' 

George  accepted  the  guidance  of  his  agents  Bothmar  and  Schlitz,  and 
looked  to  the  whigs  as  friends,  yet  he  would  do  little  to  consolidate 
a  party  in  London  by  means  of  the  bribery  necessary  to  keep  even  the 
protestants  from  corresponding  with  the  Pretender.  Thus  Eobethon 
tells  De  Grote,  his  special  envoy  in  London  on  14  Jan.  1713,  '  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  economy  here,  especially  since  the  speedy  return  of  our 
troops  is  looked  for,  that  you  must  not  expect  the  elector  will  put  his 
hand  to  his  pocket  even  for  a  master  stroke  of  policy  [couio  de  partie).' 
The  reference  is  to  the  proposed  measure  of  sending  the  Pretender  out  of 
France  to  Rome,  and  leaving  the  way  clear  for  Hanoverian  diplomacy. 
Probably  the  electoral  prince  thought  his  chance  very  problematical. 
He  doubtless  knew  that  Marlborough,  and  with  him  half  the  leading 
British  statesmen,  had  made  professions  of  attachment  to  his  rival,  and 
feared  lest  the  Pretender  turning  protestant  might  even  yet  incline  the 
English  nation  towards  his  interest.  This  fear  finds  frequent  expression 
in  the  Hanover  papers  ;  otherwise  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
such  conduct  as  refusing  De  Grote's  travelling  expenses  from  Hanover  to 
London  when  he  was  employed  on  a  special  mission:  'the  elector,' 
Robethon  wrote  on  3  Feb.  1713,  '  refused  to  give  a  penny.' 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  had  for  some  years 
been  strongly  dwelt  upon  in  the  letters  of  a  certain  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn, 
whose  compositions  are  numerous  amidst  the  Hanover  papers  and  seem 
to  be  all  of  one  character.  According  to  Gwyn  the  danger  was  im- 
minent, and  the  incoming  tory  ministers  should  be  looked  upon  as 
antagonistic  to  the  protestant  interest.  Gwyn,  we  may  observe,  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  position  of  page  in  the  princess  Anne's  house- 
hold, during  the  reign  of  William  HI,  because  he  was  then  a  Roman 
catholic,  but  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  secured  him  a  pension,  and  he 
henceforth  remained  a  subservient  creature  of  the  whig  party,  running 
after  the  great  Sarah's  chair  when  she  appeared  in  public. ^  In  1706 
Gwyn  meddled  in  Anglo -Hanoverian  politics  so  as  to  please  neither 
whig  nor  tory  ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Stamford  concerning  the  invita- 
tion of  Princess  Sophia  to  England  which,  confused  though  its  style  was, 

'  Macpherson's  Origmal  Papers. 

2  Letters  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  307  (1742). 
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nevertheless  brought  a  prosecution  on  his  head.^  Being  thus  in  bad 
odour  at  home,  he  henceforth  took  u^d  the  role  of  alarmist  abroad,  still  re- 
maining the  humble  servant  of  the  electoral  family.  He  appears  to 
have  been  really  a  triisted  friend  of  the  electress,  and  his  letters  between 
1703  and  1710  were  carefully  preserved  at  Hanover.  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  his  communications  : 

'  I  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  prostrate  my  self  at  y^  Electorall  High- 
nesses feet  wishing  y^  Electorall  Highness  a  most  happy  new  year  and 
many  of  them.  And  that  God  AUmighty  will  pour  upon  your  Electorall 
Highness  a  most  happy  new  year  and  many  of  them.  And  that  God 
AUmighty  will  pour  down  upon  y^  Electorall  Highness  &  y^  most  serene 
House,  all  the  Blessings  that  human  nature  is  capable  of.  May  y^  life 
be  ever  happy,  long  and  glorious,  &  may  many  nations  and  late  posterity, 
bless,  &  praise  God  for  having  sent  into  the  world  so  good  a  Prince  to 
Protect  &  take  care  of  them. 

'  May  y^  Family  ever  continue  to  seek  what  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  & 
the  Common  good  of  mankind.     Hamburgh,  Dec.  31,  1708.' 

With  reference  to  the  tory  majority  in  1710  he  writes  : 

'  I  believe  that  they  have  a  house  of  Commons  to  their  mind,  but  the 
question  is  whether  they  can  govern  them,  when  they  are  met,  and 
restraine  them  from  unreasonable  demands  yet  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be  a  checque  uppon  them.' 

The  little  court  of  Herrenhausen,  thus  alarmed,  despatched  Bothmar 
to  London  in  the  first  week  of  November  1711.  His  fellow-traveller  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  duke  of  Marlborough ,  fresh  from  perusing 
most  implicatory  assurances  to  the  Pretender. ^  '  Peace,'  he  had  therein 
declared,  '  must  certainly  happen.  The  people  stand  in  need  of  tran- 
quillity on  both  sides.  The  current  of  the  Nation  now  seconds  the 
views  of  the  Minister.  But  peace  and  all  that  has  been  done,  favour  the 
cause  of  the  King  .  .  .  neither  Whigs  or  Tories  can  be  depended  upon, 
as  parties.'  The  prince  who  gives  them  most  is  their  greatest  favourite. 
Li  a  somewhat  different  frame  of  mind  he  had  written  the  following  letter 
to  Robethon,  18  Aug.  1710.  The  letter,  a  holograph,  is  in  the  Hanover 
collection  : 

'  Poor  Mr.  Cardonall  [the  duke's  secretary]  being  sick  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  for  writing  in  English  but  I  could  not  deffer  any  longer  returning 
you  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter  of  the  5th  and  assuring  you  at 
the  same  time  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  the  good  choice  of  the  Elector 
has  made  of  Monsieur  de  Bothmar,  our  conjuncture  in  England  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  that  it  will  requier  not  only  his  dilligence,  but  also  his 
utmost  prudence,  I  pray  God  everything  may  end  for  the  best,  but  our 
dismall  aspect  seems  rather  favourable  for  France  than  for  ourselves, 
I  am  with  truth  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Maelborough.' 

Bothmar  by  no  means  justified  Marlborough's  good  oiainion,  although 
the  situation  was  quite  as  delicate  as  he  expected.  Bothmar  proved  to  be 
a  most  injudicious  agent,  and,  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  Hanoverian  junto,  made  hasty  judgments  of  men  and  things,  which 
resulted  in  the  future   king   George  I,  when  in  England,  throwing  all 

'  Macpherson,  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  503,  504.    Also  Stziart  Papers,  3  Nov.  1711. 
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his  influence  into  the  whig  scale,  thus  prematnrely  alienating  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  reconciled  many  influential  people  to  his 
rule,  but  who,  as  it  was,  either  held  aloof,  or  corresponded  with  the 
Pretender. 

There  is  a  remarkable  series  of  letters  written  by  Lord  Strafford,  one 
of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  to  the  electress  Sophia,  which 
are  preserved  among  the  Hanover  papers.  Lord  Strafford's  attainder 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  I  has  been  generally  understood  to  have  been 
due  to  his  connexion  with  Bolingbroke.  But  this  assertion  lacks  proof. 
It  is  true  that  in  May  1712,  Strafford  writes  to  his  friend  the  electress, 
telling  her  how  one  Azzurini,  an  Italian,  wrote  a  letter  accusing  him 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Pretender.  Bothmar  sent  Azzurini 's 
statement  to  the  elector,  and  gave  him  money  and  promise  of 
becoming  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  elector,  little  knowing  that 
Azzurini  was  himself  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Pretender,  as  is  proved  by 
his  correspondence  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Strafford's  remonstrances 
however  drove  Azzurini  out  of  England  and  into  the  Bastile.  But  of  the 
charge  against  Lord  Strafford  not  a  word  of  confirmation  has  been 
found. 

Lord  Strafford  was  a  strong  tory,  and  as  such,  finding  Bothmar  and 
Schiitz  taking  a  line  purely  whiggish,  reprobated  a  one-sided  alien  inter- 
ference in  British  politics.  His  letters  are  rambling,  but  not  the  less  full 
of  good  sense.  The  electress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  both  clear  and  con- 
cise in  her  statements,  doubtful  as  to  the  future,  and  adverse  to  what  she 
thought  a  premature  peace.  Thus  her  opinion  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  when  first  the  negotiations  commenced  at  Utrecht : 

II  me  semble  que  VEmpereur  y'est  asses  cavallierement  traite.  AiUre 
fois  ce  n'etoit  pas  par  le  hon  plaiser  clu  Boi  de  France  qtc'on  reconnoissoit 
VEmpereur  dans  V Empire,  mais  tout  change  dans  le  monde.  Le  dessein 
de  la  Beine  etoit  d'abbaisser  le  Boi  de  France,  comme  sa  Majeste  engaged 
tant  de  Princes  a  hcis  /aire  la  guerre,  et  voila  la  France  plus  puissante 
que  jamais. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  negotiations,  on  13  Jan.  1713,  Lord  Straf- 
ford wrote  to  the  electress  :  '  The  minister  of  the  four  circles  of  the  Empire 
has  been  with  us,  and  has  given  us  a  memorial  for  the  Queen  complaining 
how  ill  they  should  be  left  without  Strasburg.  They  were  answered  that 
their  not  having  that  town  was  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  fault  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  who  none  of  them  found  their  contingents  but  hired 
their  troops  to  serve  in  Flanders,  and  when  a  proposition  was  made  for  a 
general  cessation,  which  the  allies  being  united  might  have  obtained  that 
place,  they  opposed  it  and  for  the  sake  of  Prince  Eugene  would  follow 
chimerical  projects  of  new  battles  and  sieges.' 

As  for  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England  after  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. Lord  Strafford  writes  to  the  electress  from  the  Hague  on  24  July 
1713  :  '  Bless  God  I  am  born  an  Englishman  in  spite  of  all  our  feuds  and 
divisions  which  as  long  as  it  does  not  come  to  a  civil  war  is  only  a  preserva- 
tive of  our  libertys.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  plain  now  we  peace-makers  shant 
be  hanged  at  our  return  as  we  were  threatened.  For  daily  our  countrymen 
grow  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  peace.  And  how  have  we  been 
made  the  dupes  of  others  to  pay  their  war.' 
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Lord  Strafford  gives  us,  from  time  to  time,  pleasant  pictures  of  the 
events  which  he  witnessed  during  his  official  career ;  for  instance,  his 
account  of  life  at  Utrecht  during  the  peace  negotiations.  The  French 
plenipotentiaries  came  there  after  the  dauphin  and  his  son's  deaths, 
*  habited  in  long  weepers  [pleureuses)  while  the  taste  of  their  apparel  was 
the  admiration  of  all.' 

Lord  Strafford  must  be  credited  with  having  gauged  the  strength  of 
Louis  XIV  better  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  writes  in  April 
1713  :  *  The  Empire  thinks  of  carrying  on  the  war.  If  the  Emperor  be 
beaten,  as  there  is  a  likelihood,  in  what  condition  would  the  Empire 
be  ?  Where  could  the  Emperor  retire  ?  The  plague  is  at  Vienna.  All 
Hungary  is  ready  to  revolt.'  The  writer  further  points  out  that  the 
imperialists  can  expect  no  allies  in  Italy,  where  they  were  detested.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  forecast. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  Hanover  papers  lies  in  the  fact  that  (although 
England  claims  a  first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  electoral  correspondents) 
they  deal  with  European  matters  generally,  at  an  important  moment. 
Notwithstanding  the  paramount  interest  to  English  readers  of  such  a 
crisis  at  home  as  preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  it  is  difficult  even  for 
them  not  to  be  attracted  by  notices  of  such  a  man  as  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  who  had  escaped  into  Turkey  after  Pultowa,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  by  diplomacy  the  ruin  of  a  rival  who  had  worsted  him  in  the 
field.  Mr.  James  Jeffreys,  the  English  envoy  at  Bender,  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes.  Writing  in  1711,  he  says  : 
'  The  King  of  Sweden  is  in  perfect  health  and  the  wound  he  had  received 
in  his  foot  before  the  battle  of  Pultowa  entirely  cured ;  I  cant  but  admire 
the  great  firmness  and  resolution  his  Majesty  has  shewd  ever  since  he 
arrived  to  this  place,  having  in  his  greatest  misfortune  and  even  when 
his  affairs  had  the  worst  prospect,  not  made  the  least  step  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  has  treated  these  people  as  if  he  came  to  give  assistance 
to  them  rather  than  to  receive  any  from  them. 

*  The  Turkish  army  has  been  approaching  this  place  ever  since  I  came 
thither.  I  wish  the  Muscovites  may  not  come  before  them,  for  I  am  now 
weary  of  travelling  and  have  no  great  mind  to  go  to  Moscow.' 

Mr.  Jeffreys  says  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  numbers  of  the 
Turkish  forces.  Many  janissaries  were  expected — *  they  must  doubtless 
be  many  because  they  move  so  slowly,  and  not  having  yet  passed  the 
streight  of  Constantinople  will  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  this  month.' 

We  learn  that  the  allies  accepted  Charles's  word,  and  required  no 
public  declaration  from  him,  when  an  international  agreement  was  being 
contracted.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Turks  of  1711  called  last  of  all 
on  their  Arabian  and  Egyptian  contingents,  who  were  useless  through 
fatigue  when  they  arrived. 

At  this  conjuncture  Charles  XII  wrote  himself  to  M.  Palmquist,  his 
envoy  at  the  Hague,  instructing  him  to  address  the  allies  with  calm 
resolution  :  ^ 

'  Being  informed  by  your  letters  that  our  allies  have  at  last  resolved 

'  The  letter  in  the  Hanover  collection  is  a  copy,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English. 
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to  fulfil  their  guarantees,  and  to  procure  us  a  reasonable  peace  with 
Denmark,  provided  we  will  assure  them  not  to  disturb  or  any  way  molest 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire :  you  are  l^iereby  ordered  to  lett  them  know, 
that  tis  not  in  our  power  to  give  them  assurances  of  our  not  entering 
Saxony,  because  it  will  tend  to  our  greatest  prejudice,  as  having  resolved 
never  to  recede  from  anything  that  the  reasons  of  warr  or  our  own  interests 
require  :  for  Sweden  will  need  all  the  means  that  are  in  her  power  to 
humble  King  August  especially  since  those  who  are  bound  by  treaties 
to  assist  her  will  make-  not  the  least  advances  in  her  favour. 

'  As  to  a  peace  with  Denmark  we  have  already  declared  that  we  are 
not  unwilling  to  agree  to  one  with  that  crown,  and  we  desire  that  the 
allys  will  make  serious  representations  to  Denmark  concerning  this  point 
as  becomes  guarantees,  for  we  insist  upon  that  guaranty  which  the  allys 
are  obliged  to  perform  without  any  condition,  may  be  fulfilled  without 
any  delay.' 

The  Eussians  were  outmanoeuvred  and  surrounded  in  the  following 
engagement,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  at  greater  length  than 
our  space  allows.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  the  sultan  and  the 
czar,  and  one  learns,  with  some  amusement,  that  the  Eussians  promised 
not  even  to  have  an  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the  czar 
undertook  not  to  molest  the  Poles.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  to  be 
allowed  to  return  without  hindrance  to  Sweden.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eussian  merchants  were  to  trade  with  Constantinople.  The  Swedish 
minister  was  not  present  when  this  treaty  was  signed,  and  Charles  XII, 
Mr.  Jeffreys  tells  Eobethon,  was  sorely  indignant. 

'  He  went  to  the  Grand  Vizir's  tent  and  reproached  him  for  having 
excluded  him  out  of  the  treaty,  demanding  whether  he  could  answer 
what  he  had  done  to  his  master  [the  Sultan].' 

The  vizier's  answer,  however,  displeased  the  Swede,  who  turned  his 
back  upon  tlie  Turkish  general. 

This  situation  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  empress 
Catherine,  Peter's  wife.  Later  in  the  interview,  however,  Charles  XII 
condescended  to  argue  with  his  late  ally's  commander-in-chief,  telling 
him  '  if  he  would  lend  him  20  pieces  of  Cannon  that  without  the  loss 
of  one  man  he  engaged  to  deliver  him  the  Czar  with  his  whole  army 
prisoners.'  The  vizier,  however,  replied  that  '  The  peace  was  already 
concluded.' 

Very  few  direct  notices  of  Bolingbroke  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hanover 
papers,  but  his  great  activity  is  nevertheless  apparent.  What  his  designs 
may  have  really  been  in  the  years  1713  and  1714  will  probably  remain 
an  unsolved  problem  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  but  in  the  Hanover 
papers  we  find  some  help  in  difiicult  points.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the 
mutual  accusations  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  charging  one  another 
with  favouring  the  exiles  of  Bar-le-Duc,  alarmed  the  good  people  in 
Hanover,  and  led  the  elector,  ill-informed  of  events  in  Lorraine,  and 
misled  by  his  own  agents,  to  adopt  harsh  counsels  of  doubtful  utility. 
Bolingbroke  sent  a  formal  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  electress  in 
October  1710,  and  received  this  reply  from  Eobethon  on  the  following 
17  Dec,  a  copy  of  which  the  latter  preserved  : 
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'  His  Electoral  Highness,  who  read  it,  has  very  expressly  commanded 
me  to  thank  you  from  him  for  the  protestations  which  it  contains  of  your 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  family,  and  to  assure  you  that  he  is  very 
sensible  of  this,  and  has  a  very  great  esteem  and  regard  for  you,  knowing 
your  capacity  which  renders  you  so  deserving  of  the  choice  and  confidence 
of  the  Queen.'  Eobethon,  however,  significantly  adds  in  conclusion  that 
when  Baron  Bothmar  returns  to  London  all  correspondence  must  pass 
through  the  medium  of  his  hands. 

At  Herrenhausen,  Bolingbroke  was  in  marked  disfavour.  There  is 
ample  evidence  in  these  papers  of  the  anxiety  at  this  historic  palace,  but 
little  to  explain  the  cause.  True,  an  account  appears  of  the  son  of 
James  H  surrounded  by  protestants  at  Bar-le-Duc,  Lord  Middleton 
being  the  only  Koman  catholic.  This  fact  is  mentioned  more  than  once, 
but  meagre  beyond  belief  is  the  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  Pretender 
which  filtered  into  Eobethon' s  cabinet. 

There  is  a  guarded  reference  made  by  the  electoral  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  when  in  1712  that  nobleman  absolutely  asked  the  Pretender's 
leave  before  accepting  a  mission  from  Queen  Anne  to  Paris,  which  several 
authorities  believe  was  concerted  in  order  that  the  French  government 
might  be  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Stuart  restoration.^  The 
duke,  however,  having  killed  Lord  Mohun  in  a  duel,  was  himself  trea- 
cherously stabbed  by  that  nobleman's  second.  General  Macartney,  a 
violent  whig.  Robethon,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  de  Grote,  deprecates 
Macartney  appearing  in  the  electoral  dominions,  because  as  Lord  Boling- 
broke had  demanded  his  extradition  there  might  ensue  a  possible  em- 
broilment between  England  and  Brunswick-Liineburg. 

Quite  late  in  the  day,  and  but  a  short  time  before  she  died  in  1714, 
the  princess  Sophia  took  measures  to  strengthen  the  claim  which 
parliament  had  given  her  family  to  the  British  throne.  She  was  in 
favour  of  sending  her  grandson  to  England  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
also  made  searching  inquiries  as  to  the  question  of  the  Pretender's  birth. 
The  warming-pan  story  still  had  its  votaries,  and  the  truth  must  at  all 
hazards  be  known.  One  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen,  a  London  physician, 
employed  by  the  court  when  at  St.  James's,  was  consulted,  and  wrote 
an  important  and  curious  minute  relating  to  events  which,  though  they 
had  happened  twenty-six  years  before,  still  remained  apparently  fresh  in 
his  memory.  He  tells  Eobethon  that  on  9  June  1688  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  professionally  to  Chatham,  and  on  his  returning  the  following 
day  a  messenger  summoned  him  in  hot  haste  to  St.  James's  Palace. ^ 
There,  he  says,  he  found  '  a  child  newly  born  loose  and  undressed  in 
Lady  Powys'  lap  and  as  I  was  told  brought  forth  an  hour  before  I  came. 
I  was  not  long  in  the  chamber  when  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  came  and 
then  Lord  Arran.  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth  having  some  time  before 
sent  for  me,  and  having  in  the  meantime  gone  to  the  Queen's  levy,  left 
order  I  should  waite  for  her  graces  return.  She  was  pleased  to  make 
this  return  for  her  waiting,  that  she  had  been  with  her  Majesty.'     The 

^  Macpherson,  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  577 ;  Swift,  Four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne's  Reign. 

-  Macaulay,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  363.  Burnet  [Hist,  of  his  oion  Times)  asserts  that 
Dr.  Chamberlen  was  not  called  in. 
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evidence  that  the  duchess  proceeded  to  give  was  of  a  character  to  satisfy 
the  medical  mind,  and  its  reproduction  is  unnecessary,  as  the  facts  stand 
recorded  in  the  pubhshed  accounts  of  the  inquiry  which  Jensued.  Dr. 
Chamberlen  concludes  in  words  which  must  have  satisfied  the  electress, 
*  I  take  the  birth  to  be  genuine,  without  artifice  or  disguise,  so  that  I 
never  since  questioned  it.'  Moreover  he  urged  that  being  a  '  notorious 
whig,'  he  would  never  have  been  sent  for  if  a  supposititious  child  had 
been  brought  to  St.  James's.  The  risk  of  discovery  would  have  been  too 
great.  The  outcome  of  this  conversation  was  totally  to  discredit  the 
warming-pan  theory,  which  no  official  adherent  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
adduced. 

Dr.  Chamberlen  continues,  '  The  King  coming  through  the  Park  to 
St.  James'  next  morning,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me  that  when  he  sent  I 
was  absent ;  to  which  I  humbly  replied,  more  warning  had  been  neces- 
sary, but  he  told  me  they  were  surprised,  for  the  Queen  expected  to  go  a 
fortnight  longer.'  James  II  and  Dr.  Chamberlen  then  entered  into  a 
general  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  birth  of  children,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  repeat  here,  unless  for  the  curious  admission  made 
by  the  doctor  that  '  he  believed  the  science  of  medicine  to  be  in  its 
infancy.' 

To  quiet  apprehensions  at  Hanover,  Lord  Oxford  sent  his  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  on  a  mission  to  the  electoral  court.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley  in  the  following  terms : 
*  You  are  to  observe  to  their  Electoral  Highnesses  that  their  succession 
is  built  upon  the  most  certain  and  solid  foundation  that  anything  of  this 
nature  is  capable  of,  for  they  not  only  have  the  laws  on  their  side,  which 
are  framed  in  as  clear  and  strong  terms  as  words  can  express,  but  also 
the  inclinations  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  oaths  of  her  people,  and  Her 
Majesty  has  always  considered  this  settlement  as  the  only  means  to  pre- 
serve our  Holy  Eeligion  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  her 
subjects.' 

Such  strong  assurances  might  well  have  contented  men  informed  as 
to  the  affairs  at  the  Pretender's  court  and  also  acquainted  with  the  British 
constitution.  Schiitz,  Eobethon,  and  Bothmar,  however,  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  a  vague  distrust  continued  to  disturb  the  household  at 
Herrenhausen.^  Offers  of  support  from  men  of  position  and  influence  were 
highly  valued  at  Hanover  about  this  time,  while  those  written  in  English 
were  immediately  copied,  duplicates  remaining  in  Robethon's  cabinet. 
Thus  we  find  that  much  satisfaction  seems  to  have  been  felt  when  Lord 
Anglesey^  and  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  acknowledged 
themselves  servants  of  the  elector.  The  former  had  long  hesitated,  and 
the  adherence  of  the  archbishop  doubtless  possessed  great  weight.^ 

It  was  to  Archbishop  Dawes  that  the  queen  about  this  time  gave  an 

'  Macpherson  has  printed  {Original  Papers,  ii.  638)  the  important  letter  in  the 
Hanover  collection  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Thomas  Harley  showed  the  elector 
copies  of  Marlborough's  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  which  greatly  impressed 
Bothmar. 

2  Macpherson,  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

3  There  is  a  notice  of  the  archbishop  in  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Overton's  Life  in  the 
English  Church,  1660-1714,  p.  254. 
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express  assurance  of  her  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  a 
letter  to  the  electress  dated  at  Westminster,  27  April  1714,  Mr.  John 
Chamberlayne  writes  as  follows  : 

'  And  perhaps  Madam  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  Trouble  your 
Highness  so  soon  upon  this  occasion  only  if  the  Archbishop  of  York  (than 
whom  there, is  no  Man  in  England  more  Devoted  to  your  interest)  had 
not  acquainted  me  in  a  private  conversation  this  day,  and  allow'd  me  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  your  Highness  that  her  Majesty  sent  for  him  very 
lately,  and  permitted  him  with  great  Liberty,  and  with  that  Candor  and 
Sincerity  that  is  natural  to  his  Grace,  to  lay  before  her  his  thoughts  of  the 
People's  Fears  and  Jealousys  concerning  the  Pretender,  and  the  dangers 
to  the  succession  so  much  apprehended  (sic)  by  all  good  Protestants. 
And  after  that  her  Majesty  had  heard  him  with  great  Patience  and 
Attention  she  was  pleased  to  give  him  the  most  solemn  Assurance  of  her 
sincere  and  unalterable  Affection  to  your  Highness  and  your  most 
illustrious  Family,  and  Resolutions  of  cultivating  the  same  both  by  herself 
and  her  Ministers.' 

Lord  Oxford  had  unfortunately  acted  during  this  time  with  a  duplicity 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  previously  exercised  as  regards  St.  Germains. 
He  told  Robethon  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  representative  of  the 
Brunswick-Liineburg  family  in  England,  while  he  secretly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  whigs,  telling  them  that  he  feared  for  the  succession ; 
and  yet  simultaneously  he  strove  to  sustain  himself  with  the  terror- 
stricken  queen  by  assuring  her  that  Bolingbroke's  violence  had  led  the 
elector  to  demand  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince  as  duke  of  Cambridge.^ 
While  he  undoubtedly  did  wish  well  to  the  elector,  he  yet  added  to  the 
vague  and  probably  unfounded  alarms  which  were  set  afoot  concerning 
the  aims  of  his  colleagues.  The  writ  in  question  was  asked  for  by 
Schiitz,  12  April  1714. 

Lord-chancellor  Harcourt  after  seeing  the  queen  wrote  to  this 
effect : 

*  SiE, — When  you  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  told  me,  that  by  order  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  you  demanded  a  writ  of  summons  for  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  I  let  you  know,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  her 
Majesty  therewith. 

'  I  have  accordingly  laid  this  matter  before  the  Queen,  who  was  pleased 
to  say,  that  not  having  received  the  last  intimation  of  this  demand  from 
you,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  from  the  Court  of  Hanover,  she 
could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  you  acted  by  direction  from  thence, 
that  she  therefore  did  not  think  fit  to  give  me  any  other  answer  than 
this. 

*  The  writ  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sealed  of  course  when  the 
writ  of  summons  to  all  other  peers  were  sealed,  and  lies  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  you  whenever  you  call  for  it. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Haecouet.  C[hancellor]. 
*  A  Mons.  Schutz.' 

On  4  May  1714  their  electoral  highnesses  despatched  jointly  a  long 
^  Macpherson,  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642. 
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memorial  to  Queen  Anne,  claiming  that  the  Pretender  should  be  driven 
out  of  Lorraine  into  Italy  at  all  hazards,  because  his  agents  boasted,  quHl 
se  prepare  d  /aire  incessamment  sa  descente  dans  le  Monde  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  pendant  que  elle  se  trouve  degarnie  de  troupes  et  de  flotes,  ce 
qui  est  confirmipar  divers  avis  de  personnes  qui  ont  et&  depuispeu  a  Bas 
le  Due,  qui  ont  eu  part  d  la  confiance  du  Pretendant  et  qui  assurent  qu'il 
se  mettra  bientot  en  chemin  pour  execute  son  entreprise  et  qu'il  conte  sur 
un  puissante  secours  etranger.  The  letter,  which  is  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, went  on  (in  appearance  at  least)  almost  to  demand  a  right  of  resi- 
dence for  the  electoral  prince  in  England. 

The  queen  replied  that  any  additional  security  their  highnesses  desired 
should  be  forthcoming,  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  written  to  con- 
cerning removal  of  the  Pretender  from  his  domains  ;  but  that  it  could  not 
be  imagined  that  she  (the  queen)  had  it  in  her  power  to  prescribe  where 
the  Pretender  should  go,  or  by  whom  he  should  be  received.  Mr.  Thomas 
Harley  was  also  directed  to  say,  that  '  Correspondence  with  the  Pretender 
being  High  Treason  by  law,  Her  Majesty  would  take  care  to  have  that  law. 
duly  executed  ; '  further,  that  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  being  con- 
trary to  statute,  it  was  impossible  to  strengthen  the  land  forces  ;  but  that 
so  far  from  her  fleet  being  short  of  its  proper  strength  the  queen  could 
put  more  ships  to  sea  than  any  other  European  sovereign.  On  the  other 
hand  she  would  share  her  cares  with  no  prince,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
foreigner  was  calculated  to  disturb  public  tranquillity.  Granting  titles  to 
foreigners  had  made  William  III  unpopular,  and  she  would  avoid  sa 
doing. 

The  death  of  the  electress,  8  June  1714,  seemed  to  increase  the  anxiety 
of  her  adherents  as  to  the  English  succession,  and  Eobethon  concurred 
with  the  almost  fanatic  Schiitz  as  to  the  necessity  of  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  London.  The  intrigues  of  Schiitz  proving  intolerable,  that 
minister  was  dismissed  from  England,  leaving  a  soreness  between  Queen 
Anne  and  her  kinsman  at  Hanover.  To  heal  this,  if  possible,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  impress  upon  Eobethon  and  the  court  he  served  that  the 
electoral  prince  must  remain  out  of  England  during  the  queen's  life,  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  on  a  mission  which  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  rated  at  its  due  importance. 

Lord  Clarendon's  mission  was  announced  by  the  queen  to  the  court  of 
Hanover  at  the  same  time  she  wrote  these  letters,  19  June  1714 ;  but  the 
scheme  was  prepared  in  May,  when  his  instructions  were  drawn  up.  He 
was  to  see  one  by  one  all  the  electoral  family,  and  '  inform  them  of  our 
particular  friendship  for  every  branch  of  that  serene  house.'  Moreover, 
*  you  shall  during  your  stay  endeavour  as  much  as  you  can,  to  inform  your- 
self, of  the  designs  and  intentions  of  that  Court,  particularly  as  they  may 
concern  our  interest  or  have  influence  on  the  publick  affairs  at  this 
juncture.'     One  of  the  secretaries  of  state  was  to  give  further  orders. 

Mr.  Secretary  Bromley's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

'  Whitehall,  22nd  June,  1714. 

*  My  Lord, — The  Queen  coveting  nothing  so  much  as  that  you  maybe 
able  to  conciliate  a  firm  and  entire  friendship  between  her  Majesty  and  the 

3  D  2 
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house  of  Hanover,  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  when 
you  speak  to  the  Elector  upon  her  Majesty's  good  disposition ;  you  are  to 
let  him  understand  she  hopes  it  will  meet  with  suitable  returns. 

'  Your  Lordship  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  Elector  the  Queen  has  no 
intention,  but  to  secure  the  Succession  to  her  Crowns  as  by  law  established 
in  the  house  of  Hanover  and  is  ready  to  do  everything  that  may  contribute 
to  that  end  consistent  with  the  safe  and  quiet  possession  of  them  during 
her  own  time.  Her  Majesty  having  been  very  sincere  in  the  public  declara- 
tions she  has  made,  and  in  the  assurances  she  has  frequently  given  in 
favour  of  this  succession  ;  she  expects  from  the  Elector  he  will  speak  freely 
on  this  subject,  and  particularly  if  he  thinks  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
designs  are  carrying  on  to  disappoint  it,  that  he  will  declare  what  founda- 
tion he  has  for  such  suspicion. 

'  And  your  Lordship  will  assure  him  he  may  depend  that  no  person 
shall  be  continued  in  her  Majesty's  service  he  has  reasonable  ground  to 
imagine  has  other  views,  and  if  that  can  be  made  appear  her  Majesty  will 
not  fail  to  make  examples  of  such  persons. 

'  Upon  your  Lordship's  arrival  at  Hanover  you  will  learn  what  resolu- 
tion that  Court  has  taken  about  the  Electoral  Prince  [the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge] coming  hither,  the  demanding  the  writ  for  his  sitting  in  Parliament 
having  given  an  expectation  it  was  soon  intended.  Your  Lordship  will 
find  such  resolution  is  either  taken  or  suspended,  or  a  resolution  taken 
that  he  will  not  come  over  without  her  Majesty's  consent  and  invitation. 

'  If  the  resolution  for  his  coming  is  taken  or  suspended  your  Lordship 
will  represent  to  the  Elector,  the  great  uneasiness  his  coming  hither  at 
this  time  will  give  the  Queen,  how  unreasonable  it  is,  and  that  it  may 
endanger  the  succession  itself. 

'  It  must  make  the  Queen  uneasy,  as  it  will  be  thought  to  confirm 
a  jealousy,  maliciously  and  industriously  spread  of  her  Majesty's  want 
of  sincerity  and  good  inclination  to  the  succession  and  as  it  will  be 
understood  to  gratify  those  who  desire,  and  there  is  cause  to  believe 
have  solicited  his  coming  over  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty.  It  is  un- 
reasonable because  of  the  division  among  us,  which  his  presence  at  this 
juncture  will  rather  foment  and  increase  than  compose  and  quiet.  And 
it  may  endanger  the  succession  as  it  will  certainly  cool  the  zeal  of  many 
well  affected  for  it,  who  from  their  duty  and  regard  for  the  Queen  will  be 
disgusted  with  everything  that  shall  have  the  appearance  of  a  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  her  Majesty  and  who  will  apprehend  such  a  step  to  be 
a  declaration  for  the  Faction,  and  entering  into  the  heats  and  extrava- 
gance of  a  party  for  whom  they  have  so  strong  an  aversion  that  they 
dread  nothing  more  than  their  returning  again  into  power. 

'  But  if  the  resolution  is  taken  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  shall  not 
come  without  the  Queen's  consent  and  invitation,  your  Lordship  will  let 
the  Elector  know  that  this  deference  and  respect  to  her  Majesty  will  lay 
such  an  obligation  on  her  as  will  entitle  him  to  all  the  good  efforts  he 
can  expect  from  it. 

'  Upon  the  whole  your  Lordship  will  observe  to  the  Elector,  that  as  good 
use  may  be  made  of  this  accident,  of  this  attempt  to  bring  over  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty,  since  the  regards  he  shall 
shew  to  her  Majesty  on  this  occasion  must  necessarily  create  such   a 
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friendship  and  good  correspondence  between  her  Majesty  and  him  as  must 
be  very  serviceable  to  their  mutual  interests. 
'  I  am  with  all  possible  respect 

My  Lord, 
*  Yr  Lordship's  most  humble  &  obedient  servant 

*  W.  Beomley.' 

Queen  Anne  had  previously  written  to  the  princess  Sophia,  to  the 
elector,  and  to  the  electoral  prince  in  the  strongest  terms.  She  con- 
sidered the  project  of  sending  the  duke  of  Cambridge  to  England  to  be 
utterly  out  of  reason — ;plus  dangereux  a  la  tranquillite  de  mes  etats,  au 
Droit  de  la  succession  dans  voire  ligne}  All  three  letters  were  des- 
patched simultaneously,  and  were  to  the  same  effect. 

Lord  Clarendon  reached  the  Hague,  after  experiencing  some  delay, 
17  July,  and  was  in  Hanover  on  the  31st.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  dated 
27  July  1714  :  '  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  the  Queen 
has  removed  my  Lord  Treasurer  which  your  are  to  take  notice  of  to  the 
Elector,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  him  know  that  this  domestick 
incident  shall  make  no  alteration  with  respect  to  public  affairs.  The 
Treasury  will  be  put  into  commission.' 

The  Hanover  papers  in  connexion  with  Lord  Clarendon's  mission 
prove  that,  whatever  their  designs,  Bolingbroke  and  his  friends  acted 
faithfully  towards  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  only  desired  to  be  secure 
from  the  confusion  and  possible  bloodshed  which  the  proposed  advent  of 
the  electoral  prince  seemed  likely  to  bring  about. 

Lord  Clarendon's  conduct  of  his  mission  afforded  evidence  that  as 
envoy  on  a  delicate  errand  he  possessed  both  judgment  and  capacity.  A 
delay  of  several  days  ensued  after  he  had  sent  his  credentials  to  the 
elector  before  an  interview  could  be  arranged.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
in  close  converse  with  his  brother  of  Brunswick  Liineburg,  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  elector's  concurrence  in  a  partition  of  the  Swedish  territory 
of  Charles  XH.  However,  on  3  Aug.  Baron  Bernstorff  explained  the 
delay  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  assured  him  that,  directly  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  left,  coaches  should  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  English  representa- 
tive to  Herrenhausen.  This  occurred  on  7  Aug.  when  the  elector  not  only 
received  Lord  Clarendon  with  cordiality,  but  soon  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  conform  to  her  majesty's  desire  in  the  matter  of  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  residing  in  England.  He  told  Lord  Clarendon  the 
idea  had  been  popular  with  the  late  electress,  but  that  in  asking  for  the 
writ,  Schiitz  had  acted  without  her  cognisance  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. In  fact,  he  threw  his  agent  over  altogether,  a  solution  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  whig  party  in  England,  who 
were  so  deeply  involved  in  the  scheme.  The  elector  spoke  thus  plainly  as  to 
his  own  innocence,  J'espere  que  la  Beine  n'a  pas  cru  que  cela  y'est  fait 
par  mon  ordre.     Je  vous  assure  cela  a  estefait  a  mon  insceu. 

Lord  Clarendon  formed  the  opinion  that  *  The  Prince  knew  little 
about  the  English  Constitution,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  been 
imposed  on.'     As  for  the  members  of  the  Hanoverian  junto.  Lord  Claren- 

'  Letter  to  the  Electoral  Prince,  19  May  1714. 
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don  adds,  '  Berensdorf  is  governed  by  Eobethon,  who  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be ' — Lord  Clarendon's  way  of  saying  '  bound  over  to  the  whigs.' 

Schiitz  seems  to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  banishment  from  court 
circles,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  approach  Herrenhausen,  and  the  brave 
words  spoken  in  England  by  those  allied  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  found  no  favour  at  Hanover.  Policy  may 
have  dictated  the  total  surrender,  which  the  Hanover  papers  relating 
to  these  later  negotiations  prove  to  have  been  made.  In  fact.  Lord 
Clarendon's  mission  succeeded  completely ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
thai  when  all  difficulties  were  thus  cleared  away.  Lord  Clarendon  had 
not  received  the  letter  which  Secretary  Bromley  had  found  it  necessary  to 
despatch  3  July,  mentioning  the  seriousness  of  the  state  of  Queen  Anne's 
health.  M.  Bernstorff  made  no  demur  to  what  Lord  Clarendon  told  him 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  :  '  It  was  the  more  necessary  for  the  Elector  to 
enter  into  an  entire  confidence  with  the  Queen  as  the  surest  means  to 
secure  his  interest  against  the  Pretender.' 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  after  a  premonitory  warning  sent  from 
St.  James's,  the  news  of  the  queen's  death  reached  Hanover.  On  17  Aug. 
Lord  Clarendon,  seeking  a  fresh  audience  of  the  elector,  communicated  to 
him  the  fact ;  to  which  George  I  replied  that  the  account  tallied  with  that 
which  M.  Eobethon  had  received.  Lord  Clarendon  then  asked  for  in- 
structions, and  was  desired  to  stay  in  Hanover  until  the  king  set  out  for 
his  English  dominions.  The  Hanover  papers  tell  us  that  no  hitch 
or  hesitation  ensued,  except  as  regards  the  king's  departure,  which  did 
not  take  place  for  seven  weeks. 

When  Lord  Strafford  heard  of  Queen  Anne's  death  he  expressed 
devotion  to  George  I,  writing  from  the  Hague  on  20  Aug.  1714,  '  that 
he  was  anxious  for  the  King's  arrival,'  and  saying, '  that  the  "  Perigrin," 
the  best  royal  yacht  available  [in  which  he  actually  did  embark] ,  was 
awaiting  him  on  the  coast  of  Holland.' 

A  letter  written  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  Matthew  Prior  from  Paris, 
which  Eobethon  took  with  other  papers  to  London,  reveals  the  feelings  of 
a  tory  diplomatist  at  this  time  : 

Mr.  Prior,  Paris,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  London. 

♦  Paris  :  August  17, 1714. 

*  My  Loed, — We  remain  still  in  the  sad  uncertitude  or  rather  mortal 
apprehensions  of  what  has  happened,  nor  express,  nor  news  having 
arrived  here  since  last  I  writ  to  your  Lordship. 

'  This  Court  and  the  King  particularly  seem  under  very  sensible 
concern  in  this  melancholy  conjuncture.  Upon  the  best  enquiry  I  cannot 
find  that  any  thing  is  acting  for  the  Pretender.  An  express  has  gone  to 
Lorraine  from  his  Mother  to  acquaint  him  with  the  present  case  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  as  signified  by  D'Herville's  express  to  this  Court. 

'  At  this  distance  I  am  from  you  and  the  light  which  I  see  matters 
from  hence  you  will  easily  judge  my  Lord  how  much  I  am  astonished  at 
what  has  passed  within  these  three  weeks  at  London.  What  may 
pass  there  in  three  weeks  more  God  above  only  knows. 

'  It  is  in  such  extraordinary  conjunctures  that  one  either  requires  or 
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needs  ones  friends,  whilst  you  continue  to  act  as  you  have  hitherto  done 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  your  country  I  will  abandon  you  and  life 
at  the  same  time.  Adieu,  my  Lord,  God  bless  you,  send  me  your  instruc- 
tions, and  believe  that  I  will  always  execute  them  with  zeal  and  truth, 
and  that  I  am  ever  and  inviolably,  my  Lord,  yours, 

*  M.  Pbior.'  ^ 

Prior  had  written,  Aug.  23,  to  Lord  Clarendon  at  Hanover,  promptly 
announcing  the  acknowledgment  of  George  I  as  king  of  England  both  by 
France  and  Spain.  Strafford,  on  the  other  hand,  concludes  his  recently 
mentioned  letter  by  blaming  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  making  a 
triumphant  entry  into  the  city  so  soon  after  Queen  Anne's  death  :  '  Was 
it  not  base  to  trample  on  his  Queen  and  benefactress'  ashes  as  he  did  to 
rejoice  in  her  death  and  vye  in  popularity  with  the  King  his  master  ? 

*  His  Majesty  will  find  those  who  made  the  peace  were  not  so  much  is 
ennemies  as  some  would  make  him  believe.' 

Very  different  is  the  tone  of  Addison,  who  says  to  Eobethon,  dating 
from  St.  James's  on  4  Sept. :  'You  will  find  a  whole  nation  in  the  highest 
joy  and  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  great  blessings  which  they  promise 
themselves  from  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

'  The  removal  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  put  a  seasonable  check  to  an 
interest  that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people  who  ascribe  to  him  the 
decay  of  trade  and  public  credit.' 

Addison,  writing  as  a  whig  and  newly  chosen  secretary  to  the  lords 
justices,  may  be  forgiven  for  speaking  of  his  party  as  the  people.  His 
political  opponent  and  literary  contemporary  Prior  took  an  equally  narrow 
view. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Hanover  papers  contains  many  copied  letters 
as  well  as  some  originals.  They  take  us  into  those  times  when,  during 
the  years  1716  and  1717,  a  triple  alliance  between  England,  France,  and 
Holland  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  empire  to  such  an  extent  that  Prince 
Eugene,  the  imperial  commander,  wrote  three  sympathetic  letters  to  the 
Pretender  at  Avignon.  The  date  of  these  communications,  which  are  of 
a  formal  character,  is  1717,  when  the  prince  was  in  Belgrade  commanding 
against  the  Turks. 

Another  letter  concerning  the  exiled  family  is  extremely  curious  and 
has  not  been  printed.  Cardinal  Alberoni  having  revived  Spain  in  1718, 
and  taken  the  Pretender  under  his  protection,  was  forced  somewhat  pre- 
maturely into  war  with  the  members  of  the  triple  alliance.  Hence  the 
English  fleet  under  Sir  George  Byng,  carrying  1,400  guns,  came  into  advan- 
tageous contact  with  the  Spanish  ships  carrying  only  1,284,  off  Messina. 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  nearly  destroyed,  a  wing  alone  escaping  under  the 
command  of  an  Irish  officer,  one  Admiral  George  Cammock,  who  was 

'  When  Prior  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile  the  French  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Lord 
Stamford  wrote  to  Eobethon  :  '  The  distrust  I  believe  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  Mr. 
Prior's  poetry  or  eloquence  to  allay ;  alas,  poore  man  he  is  himself  at  low  eb.' 
Although  a  wreck  as  regards  health  and  means,  Prior  lived  on  to  1721,  having  escaped 
impeachment  in  1714. 
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under  the  Pretender's  direct  orders.^  Cammock  escaped  to  Malta  with 
his  squadron.  Afterwards  Byng  received  a  letter  from  Cammock,  calling 
on  him  to  take  his  fleet  into  Messina  and,  joining  with  that  of  Spain,  sail 
towards  England.  After  threatening  him  with  divers  penalties  ordained 
of  God  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground  '  that  whosoever  resisteth  the  ordinance 
shall  receive  to  himself  Damnation,'  he  adds,  *  a  death-bed  repentance  will 
avail  but  little  for  without  Kestitution  repentance  availeth  nothing.'  He 
must  therefore  restore  the  Pretender,  whose  appearance  and  character  he 
thus  describes  : 

*  As  England  has  now  at  this  time  only  a  Cypher  of  a  King  and  a  sham 
pretending  Prince  of  Wales,  now  Sir  George  give  me  leave  to  lay  before 
you  and  that  with  truth  the  true  character  of  yours  and  mine  lawful 
master  whom  God  preserve. 

*  He  is  tall,  slender,  comely,  the  upper  part  of  his  face  very  much  like 
Charles  II,  the  lower  part  very  much  like  the  late  Queen  Mother,  sharp, 
quick.  Eye  very  perceptable,  his  Judgment  extremely  good  on  all  subjects 
that  are  talked  on. 

*  He  speaks  as  good  English  as  if  he  had  had  his  Education  in  Eng- 
land, he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  his  Country  and  perfectly  with 
Clarendon's  History  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  England,  whenever 
he  talks  of  his  Subjects  it  is  with  great  compassion  and  affection  for  his 
poor  deluded  people.  As  to  his  natural  dispositions  he  is  affable. 
Courteous,  kind,  generous,  brave,  and  of  a  forgiving  temper,  he  has  no 
desire  of  revenge  to  his  worst  of  enemies  on  the  contrary,  for  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  hear  him  say  at  his  table  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that 
he  would  forgive  even  Marlborough,  Sunderland,  Townsend  and  Stanhope, 
his  greatest  enemies  if  it  should  please  God  to  restore  him.' 

Admiral  Cammock  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  main  object  of  his  letter, 
and  offers  bribes  all  round  if  Sir  George  will  only  embrace  the  project  in 
question  : 

*  The  King  commands  me  to  tell  you  that  if  you  will  bring  into  Messina 
or  any  port  of  Spain  the  majority  of  your  fleet,  so  that  it  may  be  capable 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  to  beat  the  remainder  of  the 
Usurper's  fleet,  that  he  will  reward  you  with  the  same  title  as  General 
Monk  had  for  the  restoring  Charles  II.  And  for  the  better  maintaining 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Albemarle,  his  Majesty  will  give  you 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterhng  as  his  royal  bounty,  for  which 
security  the  King  of  Spain  will  be  guaranty,  and  furthermore  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  Admiral  Commander  and  chief  of  his  Majesty's  fleet, 
which  of  those  two  you  will  make  choice  of.' 

Cammock  goes  on  to  promise  each  captain  of  the  fleet  who  comphes 
10,000^.  sterling,  makmg  him  also  knight  of  a  newly  created  order.  As 
to  the  subaltern  officers,  they  who  gave  proof  of  loyalty  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred according  to  merit.  Able  seamen  and  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  to  be  paid  all  arrears  of  wages  due  to  them  during  the  time  they 
served  the  so-called  usurping  king,  George  I. 

This  remarkable  letter  concludes,  as  it  commenced,  with  mingled 
adulation  and  threatening.     It  is  dated  14  Oct.  1718,  and  was  apparently 

*  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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withheld  until  after  the  general  action  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
fleets  off  Messina,  which  resulted,  as  has  been  said,  so  disastrously  to 
Spain.  Cammock,  escaping  with  his  wing  of  the  fleet,  added  a  postscript 
to  his  letter  at  Valetta. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  woollen  trade  between  Spain  and 
England,  for  Byng  is  told  that  the  poor  people  will  combine  with  whigs, 
tories,  and  those  concerned  in  the  wool  manufactories  against  the  man 
who  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  who,  nevertheless,  has  yet  a  chance  if  he 
will  consort  with  M.  Patino,  the  Jacobite  agent,  under  the  cover  of  whom 
Cammock's  bribe  was  presented. 

Among  other  documents  relating  to  this  period  is  a  humble  address  of 
the  governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  Jamaica,  which  reached  George  I 
on  23  Aug.  1717,  congratulating  the  king  on  '  the  happy  effects  of  his 
wise  and  steady  resolutions  for  securing  his  Kingdom  against  the  danger 
of  invasion  from  the  Pretender's  Swedish  abettor.'  The  assumed  Jacobite 
sympathies  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  were  clearly  believed  even  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Jamaica  governor  and  council  then  acknowledge  his 
*  Majesty's  tenderness  in  sending  ships  of  war  to  protect  the  West 
Indies  from  Pirates,  when  affairs  at  home  and  specially  in  the  Sound 
required  their  presence.'  The  document  is  signed  by  Peter  Beckford, 
speaker. 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  a  strange  story  told  to  Eobethon  about  this 
time,  of  a  Modenese  assassin  offering  to  poison  the  Pretender,  but  the 
motive  does  not  transpire.  The  writer  of  the  warning  letter  is  one 
Davenant,  whose  letters  are  scattered  amongst  the  Hanover  series. 

Pekcy  M.  Thornton. 
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The  First  Century  of  Christianity.   By  Homeksham  Cox,  M.A. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1886.) 

Mb.  Cox's  object  in  this  work  is  *  to  present  in  a  popular  and  concise 
form  an  account  of  the  church  in  the  first  century.'  He  claims  to  have 
given  a  '  mere  compendium  of  the  history  of  early  Christianity  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  possible,'  and  he  adds  rather  strangely  that  *  religious 
and  doctrinal  topics  are  scrupulously  excluded.'  The  attempt  is  praise- 
worthy, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Cox's  studies  have 
mainly  lain  in  other  directions,  and  that  this  volume  is  the  fruit  of  the 
leisure  of  a  busy  life.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  has  taken  great  pains 
with  his  subject.  He  has  gone  to  the  original  authorities,  and  has  read 
them  carefully,  so  that  his  readers  will  find  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
material  in  the  book,  though  much  of  it  is  shovelled  in  rather  than 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Still  it  is  good  to  give  the  '  general  reader  ' 
some  almost  first-hand  knowledge  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  The  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  original ;  but  there  is  some  independence  in 
Mr.  Cox's  manner  of  approaching  the  well-worn  controversies  of  which 
his  subject  mainly  consists.  The  chapter  on  Sunday  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  this. 

Mr.  Cox  has  not,  however,  succeeded  in  making  his  work  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  plain  people  for  whom  he  writes.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  a  church  historian  should  accept  the  conclusions  of  the 
latest  critic  on  controverted  points  ;  but  he  ought  to  know  and  to  tell  his 
readers  that  the  points  are  controverted.  This  Mr.  Cox  too  often  fails 
to  do.  For  instance,  all  that  he  has  to  tell  us  about  the  *  enrolment ' 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  is  that  Josaphus'  account  *  substantially  agrees 
with  that  given  by  St.  Luke.'  He  goes  on  to  protest  against  the  objec- 
tion of  '  some  shallow  writers,'  that  it  was  improbable  that  Joseph  should 
go  up  to  Bethlehem,  but  says  not  a  word  of  the  grave  difficulty  as  to  the 
date  of  Quirinus'  governorship.  So  again,  he  asserts,  without  hinting  at 
any  difficulty,  that  St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  in  a  later  passage  quotes  Jerome's  statement  that  he  had  seen  the 
original,  without  any  reference  to  Jerome's  subsequent  retractation,  or  at 
least  hesitation  as  to  the  identification.  Again,  Mr.  Cox  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  referring  to  the  pastoral  epistles  in  support  of  his  view  of  episco- 
pacy ;  but  he  ought  to  mention  that  many,  and  not  only  the  most  extreme 
critics,  deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  these  epistles. 

But  these  defects  are  not  so  serious  as  are  the  signs  of  incomplete 
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study  with  which  the  book  abounds.  Mr.  Cox  knows  of  the  existence  of 
the  Si^axv,  and,  indeed,  refers  it  to  a  very  early  date ;  but  he  does  not 
quote  it  in  his  account  of  the  ministry,  nor  as  an  authority  on  the  earliest 
form  of  the  eucharistic  service.  His  account  of  the  church  in  Jeru- 
salem immediately  after  Pentecost  is  rendered  vague  from  his  failure 
to  point  out  the  important  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadducees  towards  the  church.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  Bishop  Lightfoot's  *  Ignatius,'  or  to  any  German  works  on  early 
church  history.  And  when  he  does  employ  a  first-rate  authority  he 
should  consult  his  fuller  and  not  his  short  and  popular  treatise.  Thus 
Mr.  Cox  quotes  Dr.  Westcott's  '  Bible  in  the  Church  '  repeatedly,  but  has 
never  apparently  read  his  '  History  of  the  Canon.'  And  the  remarkable 
statement  that  the  word  *  canon '  is  first  applied  to  the  christian  scrip- 
tures by  Tertullian,  in  the  well-known  passage  about  Hermas,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Clark's  translator  renders  divino  in- 
strumento  '  in  the  divine  canon.'  But  Mr.  Cox's  use  of  the  Bible  is  not 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  his  later  authorities.  One  instance  must 
suffice.  He  refers  to  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30), 
apparently  thinking  it  was  identical  with  that  recorded  in  Acts  ix.  26, 
when  Barnabas  introduced  Saul  to  the  apostles,  and  says,  '  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  this  visit  of  St.  Paul  was  a  duty  or  service,'  i.e.  a  duty 
owing  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  as  the  head  of  the  whole  church.  It  is, 
of  course,  clear  that  the  two  visits  were  totally  distinct,  and  that  the 
ZiaKovLu  of  Acts  xii.  25  meant  the  administration  of  the  alms  sent  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  and  implied  no  recognition  of  St.  James's  primacy, 
which  rests  on  a  much  securer  foundation  than  this  confused  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  very  clear  passage.  Examples  of  Mr.  Cox's  hastiness  and  in- 
completeness might  be  multiplied ;  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that  the 
book,  however  laborious,  is  not  one  to  be  recommended  to  the  '  general 
reader.'  A.  T.  Lyttelton. 


Geschichte  des  ostrdmische7i  Belches  unter  den  Kaisern  Arcadius  und 
Theodosius  II.     Von  Dr.  Albert  Guldenpenning.     (Halle,  1885.) 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  history  of  Theodosius  issued  in  1878  by  Drs. 
Guldenpenning  and  Ifland,  and  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of 
Theodosius  II  in  450.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  limit  was  not 
placed  a  few  years  later.  Marcian  belongs  to  the  Theodosian  age,  for 
most  of  its  great  movements  came  to  a  crisis  during  his  reign.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon,  the  battle  of  the  nations  and  the  death  of  Attila, 
the  murder  of  Aetius  and  the  Vandal  sack  of  Eome,  form  a  natural  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Another  period  begins  with  Leo  the 
Thracian  in  457.  Thus  Dr.  Guldenpenning  sadly  mutilates  his  narrative 
by  stopping  short  at  450,  which  is  quite  a  secondary  date. 

Apart  from  this  unfortunate  ending,  there  is  little  room  for  criticism. 
We  have  no  brilliant  story  here,  but  a  clear  narrative  put  together  with 
admirable  care  from  scattered  and  fragmentary  sources.  As  far  as  con- 
cerns the  east,  it  is  a  very  prosaic  period.  The  reign  of  Arcadius  is  an 
ignoble  beginning,  the  rule  of  Chrysaphius  a  disgraceful  ending.  These 
we  know  well  from  Chrysostom  and  Priscus ;  but  we  have  only  scanty 
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accounts  of  the  firmer  government  of  Anthemius  and  Pulcheria,  the 
resolute  and  earnest  girl  who  ruled  the  east  in  her  sixteenth  year.  The 
revolt  of  Gaenas  is  the  only  great  crisis  of  the  eastern  empire  which  falls 
within  our  period  ;  and  here  our  author  is  at  his  best,  pointing  out  its  full 
significance  as  deciding  that  the  Goths  were  not  to  be  masters  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  difficult  task  well  performed,  and  may  fairly 
claim  a  lasting  place  in  our  historical  literature.  H.  M.  G. 

Le  Gilde  Inglesi.     Studio  storico  del  Dott.  G.  B.  Salvioni. 
Firenze,  1883.     8vo. 

The  history  of  gilds  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  sympathies — to  the  poli- 
tical economist  investigating  the  annals  of  labour  and  commerce,  to  the 
jurist  seeking  to  penetrate  the  gloom  enveloping  the  inception  of  civic 
incorporation,  to  the  sociologist  and  general  historian,  interested  in  the 
social  classes  and  municipal  institutions  of  the  past.  The  study  of  the 
subject  in  England,  though  not  wholly  neglected,  has  been  characterised 
by  a  lamentable  want  of  critical  discernment,  and  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant phases  have  never  been  investigated.  A  satisfactory  review  of 
the  most  recent  work  on  English  gilds  cannot  be  given  without  a  careful 
examination  of  its  predecessors,  especially  the  essay  of  Brentano.^ 

The  following  are  the  salient  points  of  Brentano's  theory.  The 
essence  of  the  gild,  the  germ  from  which  in  later  times  it  developed, 
already  exists  in  the  heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  especially  the  family 
banquets,  of  the  north  (pp.  Ixviii-lxix,  Ixxiv).  *  The  family  appears  as 
the  original  and  pattern  type,  after  which  all  the  later  gilds  were 
formed; '  the  latter  are  in  fact  derived  from  the  former  (pp.  Ixx,  Ixxx). 
*  After  the  German  tribes  had  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  the  families  dwell- 
ing in  a  certain  district  united  themselves  into  common  sacrificial  as- 
semblies. .  .  .  When  Christianity,  together  with  its  religious  fraternities, 
came  to  the  north,  the  latter  amalgamated  with  the  heathen  sacrificial 
societies  which  they  found  there,  and  from  this  arose  the  rehgious  gilds 
of  the  middle  ages '  (p.  Ixxxi).  England  is  their  birthplace  (pp.  Ivii, 
xcviii,  cxcviii).  When  the  family  could  no  longer  afford  legal  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  magnates,  '  unions  of  artificial-family 
members  were  formed  for  that  purpose,  as  the  state  was  not  able  to  afford 
the  needful  help.'  Thus  originated  frith  gilds,  *  in  direct  imitation  of  the 
family '  (pp.  Ixxx,  Ixxiv-lxxix).  '  The  whole  body  of  full  citizens,  that 
is,  of  the  possessors  of  portions  of  the  town-lands  of  a  certain  value, 
the  civitas,  united  itself  everywhere  into  one  gild,  convivium  conju- 
ratum;  the  citizens  and  the  gild  became  identical;  and  what  was  gild- 
law  became  the  law  of  the  town  '  (p.  xciii).  From  this  frith  gild  or  town 
gild  emanated  the  municipal  constitution  (pp.  Ixxi,  Ixxvi).  *  As  the 
towns  flourished  and  increased  in  well-being,  material  differences  in  pro- 
perty must  have  arisen  among  the  full  citizens.  .  .  .  This  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  old  gild  which  hitherto  had  existed  alone  in  a  town,  by  the 

'  Brentano's  essay  is  prefixed  to  Toulmin  Smith's  English  Gilds,  1870,  and  also  ap- 
peared separately  (London,  1870, 8vo) ;  and  in  German,  Die  Arbeitergilden  der  Gegenwart. 
Erster  Band.      Zur  Geschichte  der  englischen  Gewerkvereine  (Leipzig,  1871,  8vo). 
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side  of  which  others  then  formed  themselves  with  the  same  or  similar 
ends  '  (pp.  xcvi-xcvii).  Colhsions  between  these  new  bodies  and  the  old 
fraternity  finally  led  to  their  fusion  into  one  gild,  which  thenceforth 
governed  the  town  and  was  the  base  of  the  later  burghal  constitution 
(pp.  xcix,  cv).  *  The  sooner  a  town  became  chiefly  a  commercial  place, 
the  sooner  did  the  gild  there  take  the  character  of  a  merchant-gild,'  for 
example,  London  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  (pp.  xciii,  cvi).  Craftsmen  were 
originally  admitted  to  the  merchant  gild,  but  as  the  members  of  the 
latter  grew  richer,  they  excluded  the  former  from  their  fraternity  and 
oppressed  them  (pp.  cvii-cviii).  These  aggressions  gave  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  craft  gilds  (p.  cxv),  between  which  and  the  gild  merchant  a 
long  struggle  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  '  In 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VI  the  victory  of  the  crafts  was  general  in 
England '  (p.  cxii).  The  overthrow  of  the  craft  gilds  was  due  to  the  rise 
of  large  capital  and  its  investment  in  manufacture  (p.  clxiii).  The  new 
factory  system  caused  the  old  regulations  of  trade  by  the  craft  gilds,  and 
by  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  to  fall  into  desuetude,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
small  masters  and  workmen.  '  As  soon  as  the  disorganisation  spread 
and  the  gravest  abuses  became  general,  whilst  a  prospect  of  the  main- 
tenance of  order  by  the  state  disappeared,  the  workmen  formed  their 
trade  unions  against  the  aggressions  of  the  then  rising  manufacturing 
lords,  as  in  earlier  times  the  old  freemen  formed  their  frith  gilds  against 
the  tyranny  of  medieval  magnates,  and  the  free  handicraftsmen  their 
craft  gilds  against  the  aggressions  of  the  old  burghers  '  (p.  cxcv). 

Brentano  does  not  refute  the  arguments  of  Wilda  and  Hartwig  against 
the  derivation  of  the  earliest  gilds  from  the  sacrificial  assemblies  of  the 
north.  Their  view  that  the  germ  must  be  sought  in  the  religious  element 
introduced  by  Christianity  is  more  plausible.  Nor  can  we  adopt  without 
reservation  Brentano 's  theory  that  gilds  emanated  from  the  family.  The 
truth  is  that  when  the  old  kin-bond  (the  maegth)  dissolved,  various  new 
institutions  arose  in  the  course  of  time  to  take  its  place  and  to  supply 
new  wants — the  mark,  the  town,  the  lord  with  his  dependents,  the  gild, 
monastic  bodies,  knighthood,  &c.,  and  above  them  all  the  state.  The 
dissolution  of  the  maegth  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  We  find  striking  resemblances  to  the  family,  much  fra- 
ternal solidarity,  &c.,  not  merely  in  the  gild  but  also  in  the  mark  community, 
the  lordship's  household,  monasticism,^  and  knighthood;  and  one  may 
derive  the  latter  from  the  family  with  as  much  reason  as  Brentano  does 
the  former. 

More  unfounded  still  is  his  assumption  that  England  is  the  birth- 
place of  gilds.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with  his  derivation  of 
gilds  from  the  banquets  of  the  north  and  from  the  family.  As  the  bond 
between  kinsmen  was  more  enduring  in  England  than  on  the  continent, 
one  must  infer  that,  according  to  Brentano's  own  theory,  gilds  would 
appear  there  earlier  than  in  England.  Their  prevalence  on  this  island  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Gegildan  of  the  laws  of  Ine  and  Alfred  were  real  gild-brethren. 

^  Even  the  word  familia  was  applied  to  the  lord's  dependants  and  to  the 
monastic  community.  See  Ducange,  Glossarium  (Henschel's  edition),  under 
familia. 
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The  presence  of  the  root '  gild,'  which  has  a  threefold  signification,^  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  such  a  fraternity.  Indisputable 
mention  of  gilds  appears  on  the  continent  sooner  than  in  England.^ 
True  the  oldest  detailed  statutes  of  these  societies  happen  to  come  from 
England,  where  more  toleration  was  accorded  them,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  they  originated  here. 

As  to  the  finely  spun  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  frith  gild 
in  the  encroachments  of  great  proprietors  and  its  union  with  new  rival 
fraternities,  we  are  asked  to  accept  it  wholly  on  faith.  Brentano  can 
give  not  a  single  instance  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  frith  gild  oppressed  by  rich 
magnates.  Indeed,  the  term  occurs  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  London, 
and  then  we  may  translate  it  frith  gildmen  instead  of  frith  gilds.  What- 
ever these  frith-gegyldum  of  the  *  Judicia  Civitatis  Lundonise '  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  struggle  between  them,  nothing  is  said 
of  the  amalgamation  of  various  frith  gilds  into  one,  and  no  trace  of 
them  ever  appears  again  in  the  history  of  London.  The  other  example 
given  by  Brentano  is  that  of  Berwick  in  the  years  1283,  1284.  But  the 
Berwick  statutes  belong  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  where  the  general 
development  of  gilds  diverged  very  much  from  that  of  England  ;  and  the 
union  of  fraternities  at  Berwick  may  have  been  an  isolated,  adventitious 
phenomenon.  Then,  too,  minds  unaccustomed  to  aerial  gyrations  shrink 
from  making  the  awful  leap  over  the  chasm  of  three  and  a  half  centuries 
separating  the  cases  of  London  and  Berwick.  In  the  same  connexion 
(e.g.  p.  xcix)  our  dauntless  guide  emphasises  the  identity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gild  and  town,  gild-law  and  town-law,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
latter  from  the  former,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  proofs.  Positive  asser- 
tions regarding  such  an  important  question  can  by  no  means  be  accepted, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made,  without  good  documentary  evidence  to  support 
them. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  gilds  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  there  will 
probably  always  be  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  account  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  sources.  But  data  enough  for  their  history  in  the  Norman 
period  can  be  found,  if  one  will  but  assiduously  search.  That  Brentano 
has  not  done  this,  is  evident  from  his  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
gild  merchant  and  the  crafts.  The  momentous  struggle  between  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen,  to  which  he '  ascribes  the  inception  of  craft 
gilds,  never  took  place  in  England,  or  was  such  an  isolated,  impotent 
phenomenon  that  it  does  not  come  to  light  in  local  records.  A  contest  of 
this  sort  could  scarcely  have  occurred  in  a  country  where  royalty  ruled 
with  so  strong  a  hand.  Moreover,  though  the  crafts  attained  great 
influence,  and  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  common  council  in  some 
boroughs,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  north,  such  as  York,  New- 
castle, and  Carlisle,  there  was  never  a  domination  of  this  element  in  the 
English  municipal  constitution,  such  as  according  to  Brentano  resulted 
from  a  victory  over  the  gild  merchant.  The  crafts  in  England  were  always 
controlled  by  the  general  town  authorities,  they  never  secured  the  political 

'  The  Latin  equivalents  are  sacrificium  or  adoratio,  trihutum  and  societas. 
Schmid,  Oesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  Glossary  (Berlin,  1858). 

^  Authorities  for  these  statements  are  given  in  my  Gilda  Mercatoria  (Gottingen, 
1883),  pp.  9,  17-19,  91,  92. 
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power  and  independence  of  the  German  Zilnfte  or  Flemish  '  corpora- 
tions.'' ^  Brentano  has  much  to  say  about  what  occurred  on  the  continent, 
where  the  burghal  development  was  very  different  from  that  of  England ; 
furthermore  he  instances  London,  where  the  gild  merchant  is  never 
mentioned,  and  where  the  development  was  decidedly  aristocratic ;  and 
he  adds  the  case  of  the  tailors  of  Exeter,  where  likewise  nothing  is  said 
in  this  connexion  of  the  gild  merchant  and  where  the  victory  remained 
with  the  civic  authorities.  Notwithstanding  such  paucity  of  evidence, 
and  the  patent  facts  showing  the  untenability  of  his  dictum,  no  earnest 
protest  has  ever  been  made  in  England  ^  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
latter,  historian  after  historian  having  regaled  the  public  with  Brentano's 
dramatic  tale  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  gild  merchant  and  the 
crafts. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  gild  merchant  we  look  in  vain  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  of  that  important  institution.  The  only 
sources  mentioned  for  England  are,  Wilda,  Madox,  and  Smith's  '  English 
Gilds,'  which  contain  very  meagre  data  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  The 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  find  any  traces  of  it  until  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  then  it  is  an  organism  having  distinct  functions  in  the 
burghal  polity,  identical  neither  with  the  whole  civitas  nor  with  the 
ruling  body  of  the  latter^— a  strong  argument,  by  the  way,  against  the  de- 
rivation of  the  town  constitution  from  the  gild.  The  crafts,  too,  had  their 
distinct  functions  to  perform,  and  though  we  meet  with  isolated  disputes 
between  them  and  the  town  authorities,  such  as  that  at  Exeter,  and  quite 
frequently  with  attempts  of  the  rich  to  over-talliage  '  the  lesser  folk,'  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  cited  of  a  conflict  between  the 
gild  merchant  as  such  and  the  crafts*  The  development  in  England 
was  in  fact  just  the  reverse  of  that  portrayed  by  Brentano  ;  it  was  from 
government  by  a  democratic  burghal  community  to  the  exclusive  sway  of 
a  narrow,  aristocratic  *  select  body.'  This  is  the  great  municipal  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  here,  for  the  most  part  silently  and  gradually,  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  We  must,  however,  emphasise 
the  fact  that  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  there  really  was  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  gild  merchant  and 
the  crafts,''  but,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  municipal  history  of 
Scotland  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  the  continent  than  that  of 
England.^ 

In  his  exposition  of  the  internal  organisation  of  English  craft  gilds, 
Brentano  deduces  too  much  from  the  history  of  London,  which  differed 

*  English  Gilds,  379-409  ;  Seyer,  Bristol,  ii.  268 ;  Ochenkowski,  England's  wirth- 
schaftliche  Entwickelung  am  Ausgange  des  Mittelalters  (Jena,  1879),  pp.  79-85. 

2  A  strong  protest  was  made  by  Ochenkowski,  pp.  58-62.  For  the  early  history  of 
English  crafts,  he  is  far  more  reliable  than  Brentano. 

3  Gilda  Mercatoria,  pp.  32,  47,  56-64. 

*  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl.  1584,  c.  25,  vol.  iii.  360-364 ;  Kennedy,  Annals  of  Aberdeen, 
ii.  219,  220  ;  Cosmo  Innes,  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  Burghs  of  Scotl.  p.  xlvii ; 
McDowall,  Dumfries  (edition  of  1873),  pp.  131, 132. 

'  As  late  as  1593  the  gild  merchant  of  Scotch  boroughs  was  regulated  after  the 
model  of  continental  towns,  '  according  to  the  lovable  forme  of  jugement  vsit  in  all 
the  guid  townis  of  France  and  Flanderis,  quair  burses  are  erected  and  constitute,  and 
speciallie  in  Paris,  Eowen,  Burdeaulx,  Eochell.'    Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl.  vol.  iv.  30. 
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in  many  respects  from  that  of  other  English  towns.  In  the  chapter  on 
trades-unions  he  stands  on  firmer  gromid.  He  here  goes  to  the  proper 
sources  for  his  statement  of  fact,  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject  merits 
careful  consideration. 

Dr.  Salvioni,  in  his  '  Gilde  Inglesi,'  has  adopted  most  of  Brentano's 
views,  but  presents  them  less  incisively  and  less  emphatically  than  the 
latter.  Here  and  there  he  even  ventures  to  differ  with  Brentano,^  who, 
nevertheless,  is  evidently  his  main  source.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
book  (pp.  34-69)  is  devoted  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statutes  contained 
in  Smith's  '  English  Gilds,'  and  this  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  work.  On  p.  87  he  states,  that  in  studying  this  interesting  topic 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  civil,  social,  and  economical  history  of 
England,  his  object  was  merely  '  to  render  familiar  to  Italian  students 
certain  materials,  researches,  and  results  obtained  elsewhere,'  in  the  hope 
that  interest  in  similar  investigations  might  thereby  be  awakened  in  Italy. 
This  object  he  has  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  concludes 
with  a  comparison  between  English  and  Venetian  gilds  (pp.  87-90). 
Though  he  has  repeated  many  of  Brentano's  errors,  it  must  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  he  has  followed  the  latter  less  servilely  than  many  writers 
to  whom  the  sources  were  more  accessible. 

The  history  of  English  gilds  is  yet  to  be  written.  Such  important 
questions  as  the  relation  of  the  crafts  to  the  town  authorities,  and  the 
influence  of  these  and  other  gilds  upon  the  growth  of  the  burghal  consti- 
tution, have  never  yet  been  the  object  of  comprehensive  study,  though 
materials  in  abundance  to  elucidate  the  same  are  to  be  found  in  town 
archives  and  in  printed  local  histories.  Let  fundamental  data  evolved  by 
patient  investigation  replace  the  various  imaginary  revolutionary  struggles 
and  other  airy  abstractions  of  men  lacking  industry,  time,  ability,  or  in- 
clination to  exploit  the  sources.  Cha.eles  Geoss. 


Die  Anfdnge  des  Minoritenordens  und  der  Bussbrilderschaften. 
Von  Kael  MtJLLEE.     (Freiburg  :  B.  Mohr,  1885.) 

The  order  of  St.  Francis  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  only  of  late  has  its  inner 
history  received  from  students  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  That 
inner  history  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
causes  of  much  that  stirred  the  religious  heart  of  Europe  to  its  deepest 
recesses  and  led  to  consequences  of  no  little  political  moment.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  awakened  interest  felt  in  this  indispensable  investigation, 
we  welcome  Professor  Miiller's  volume,  in  which  he  has  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  the  scanty  materials  relating  to  the  humble  origin  of 
the  great  Franciscan  movement.  The  first  volume  of  the  '  Analecta 
Franciscana,'  recently  issued  by  the  brethren  of  Quaracchi,  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  further  material  for  the  same  object,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
be  continued  without  interruption.  In  the  *  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  und 
Kirchengeschichte '  father  Denifle  has  recently  printed,  with   a  most 

*  For  example  he  rejects  (p.  16)  the  assumption  that  England  is  the  birthplace  of 
gilds. 
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interesting  commentary,  the  protocol  of  the  commission  of  Anagni  which 
in  1255  condemned  the  '  Everlasting  Gospel,'  and  Franz  Ehrle  has  pub- 
lished many  documents  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  spiritual- 
istic schism  in  the  order,  including  the  '  Historia  Tribulationum,'  to  the 
importance  of  which  Professor  Tocco  of  Florence  had  called  attention  last 
year  in  his  *  L'  Eresia  nel  Medio  Evo.'  In  fact,  quite  a  controversy  has 
sprung  up  between  the  two  German  savants  and  the  Italian  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  *  Evangelium  ^Eternum  '  and  of  the  '  Historia 
Tribulationum,'  which  renders  the  '  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  '  interest- 
ing reading  for  those  who  recognise  the  import  of  these  side-lights  of 
history.  Franz  Ehrle  moreover  promises  at  an  early  day  a  study  devoted 
to  Pierre  Jean  Olivi,  the  apostle  of  the  Spirituals  of  Languedoc,  which 
cannot  fail  to  elucidate  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  chronicles  of 
religious  persecution. 

In  dealing  with  Professor  Miiller's  interesting  work  I  will  only  call 
attention  to  two  points  which  illustrate  how  antagonistic  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  order  to  its  original  design.  At  first  the  brethren  were 
ordered  to  support  themselves  in  their  several  callings  and  handi- 
crafts, to  retain  the  tools  of  their  trades,  and  not  to  seek  alms  except 
in  case  of  necessity  (pp.  185-6).  No  sharper  contrast  can  be  imagined 
than  that  between  this  and  the  organised  beggary  which  eventually 
rendered  the  order  one  of  the  wealthiest  religious  corporations  in  Europe, 
and  led  St.  Bonaventura  to  complain  that  the  wayfarer  would  as  lief 
meet  a  highwayman  as  a  Franciscan.  Not  less  striking  is  the  fact  that 
an  order  which  produced  such  men  as  Alexander  Hales,  Bonaventura, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  William  of  Ockham,  and  which  did  so  much  for  the 
progress  of  science,  was  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to  all  learning  beyond 
that  necessary  for  religious  instruction.  Professor  Miiller  (pp.  104-5) 
gives  us  some  of  the  lamentations  of  the  stricter  members  over  the  inroads 
which  culture  was  making  in  the  order.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  still 
more  emphatic  evidence  of  this,  such  as  the  argument  of  the  '  Historia 
Tribulationum  '  that  Adam  through  thirst  of  knowledge  lost  his  innocence 
and  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  restored  to  grace  by  faith  and  not  by 
dialectics,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and  its  indignation  at  the  impulse 
given  by  Crescenzio  Grizzi,  one  of  the  early  generals,  to  the  study  of  the 
sterile  science  of  Aristotle,  the  sweet  seduction  of  Plato's  eloquence,  and 
the  solution  of  the  syllogisms  of  Chrysippus. 

The  history  of  the  order  is  to  be  sought  in  the  development  of  these 
irreconcilable  antagonisms,  and  no  more  useful  work  could  be  accom- 
plished for  the  student  of  the  middle  ages  than  a  philosophical  account  of 
the  stormy  career  of  the  Franciscans  and  their  heretical  or  orthodox  out- 
growths, the  Spirituals,  the  Fraticelli,  the  Observantines,  the  Eecollects, 
and  the  Capuchins,  each  seeking  to  restore  the  order  to  its  original 
purity  and  to  gratify  the  morbid  longing  for  ascetic  maceration  which 
forms  so  strange  an  element  in  religious  systems  of  both  east  and  west. 
Professor  Miiller's  present  volume  was  designed  as  an  introduction  to  such 
a  work,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  being  able  to  continue  it.  H.  C.  Lea. 
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History  of  England  under  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  two  volumes.  By 
James  Hamilton  Wylie,  M.A.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools.     Vol.  i.  1399-1404.     (London  :  Longmans.) 

The  flood  of  '  handbooks,'  '  epochs,'  'primers,'  &c.,  which  a  little  while 
ago  issued  from  the  press,  warranted  a  certain  apprehension  lest  historical 
writing  in  England  should  confine  itself  to  producing  '  only  guides,  helps, 
analyses,  such  as  that.'  It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Wylie,  instead 
of  adding  another  to  these  many  handbooks  of  the  whole  of  English 
history,  settling  himself  down  to  explore  one  limited  field,  and  trying  to 
tell  us  all  that  can  be  known  about  a  single  reign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  may  follow  his  example,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  way  may  be 
prepared  for  a  general  history  of  England  resting  in  all  its  parts  on 
adequate  research.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  conscientious- 
ness and  industry  with  which  Mr.  Wylie  has  addressed  himself  to  his  task. 
Besides  laying  under  contribution  all  the  domestic  authorities  for  the  period 
which  have  appeared  in  print,  he  has  also  consulted  the  most  important 
of  the  continental  chronicles,  a  source  of  information  too  often  neglected 
by  English  historians,  and  has  also  ransacked  the  contemporary  documents 
preserved  in  the  Kecord  Office,  a  still  more  unworked  field.  This 
thoroughness  is  the  more  commendable  since  the  work,  as  Mr.  Wylie 
himself  tells  us,  has  '  been  put  together  during  the  broken  intervals  of  a 
busy  official  life  ; '  and  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  it  at  the  outset, 
because  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  any  subsequent  criticisms  that 
may  be  made  should  convey  the  impression  that  the  present  writer  is 
insensible  to  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Wylie. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Wylie's  learning  and  industry  do  not 
produce  the  effect  which  they  ought  to  produce  upon  the  reader.  This  is,  I 
think,  partly  due  to  a  certain  want  of  skill  in  marshalling  the  materials 
accumulated.  Certain  subjects  might  perhaps  have  been  treated  more 
continuously  ;  for  instance,  the  affairs  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  interest 
of  the  reader  is  distracted  by  the  constant  change  of  scene.  Then  the 
pages  are  overloaded  at  times  with  unimportant  details  which  only 
obscure  the  general  effect.  The  particular  steps  in  negotiations  which 
led  to  nothing,  the  dates  of  royal  movements  which  had  no  particular 
object,  may  have  an  interest  for  the  specialist  as  helping  to  determine  the 
relations  of  more  important  events ;  they  only  embarrass  the  general 
reader,  and  might  fitly  have  been  relegated  to  the  notes.  Of  this  Mr. 
Wylie  himself  seems  occasionally  conscious  (p.  259),  but  it  is  one  of  the 
temptations  of  an  honest  researcher  to  think  that  everything  is  valuable 
which  it  has  cost  him  much  trouble  to  ascertain.  So,  too,  discussions  on 
the  constitution  of  the  law  courts  and  of  parliament  seem  a  little  unneces- 
sary in  a  special  work  on  Henry  IV,  the  more  so  as  the  latter  disquisition 
is  largely  vitiated  by  the  hopeless  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Wylie  to  extract 
historical  truth  out  of  the  modus  te^iendi  parliameiitum,  to  say  nothing 
of  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  detail ;  while  long  descriptions  of  the  state  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  of  the  court  of  Timur  seem  hardly  sufficiently 
motived  by  the  visit  of  the  eastern  emperor  to  England  in  the  winter  of 
1400-1,  and  the  embassy  of  Henry  to  Timur  in  1403-4.  We  would 
gladly  have  had  in  place  of  some  of  these  things  a  clear  introductory 
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summary  of  the  steps  by  which  Eichard  fell  and  Henry  rose,  a  matter 
most  important  as  bearing  on  the  estimate  to  be  formed  of  Henry's 
character  ;  a  clearer  account  of  the  origin  of  Owen  Glendower's  rebellion 
(p.  146),  and  a  discussion  as  to  the  character  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Henry  by  the  Percys  in  1403  (p.  358).  Occasionally,  too,  we 
catch  a  note  of  unsympathetic  protestantism  which  recalls  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  least  happy  moments.  Thus  we  have  some  rather  cheap  sneers  at 
the  alleged  relics  preserved  at  Constantinople ;  and  a  hermit  who  had 
essayed  the  role  of  a  prophet  is  *  a  poor  wretch  '  whose  '  head  was  cut  off 
as  a  traitor.'  In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Wylie,  after  setting  forth  the 
various  charges  of  heresy  on  which  some  of  the  Lollards  were  condemned, 
thinks  that  he  disposes  of  them  by  asserting  '  that  there  is  nothing  here 
but  what  has  long  ago  been  admitted  as  true  by  the  large  majority  of 
English-speaking  people.'  Even  if  this  were  literally  true,  it  surely 
argues  a  somewhat  unhistorical  mind  to  maintain  that  because  a  set  of 
opinions  are  accepted  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  ought  not  to  have 
caused  any  surprise  in  the  fifteenth.  There  are  also  inaccuracies  of  detail 
here  and  there  which  it  would  be  well  to  correct.  It  is  e.g.  misleading  to 
say  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  III  *  the  army  was  exhausted,'  because 
there  was  no  regular  army  (p.  1).  As  Richard  II  died  childless  he  cannot 
have  had  an  heir  apparent  (pp.  3,  7).  Count  of  Hereford  (p.  5),  Lord  John 
Cobham  (p.  68),  Lord  de  Spencer  (pp.  100,  108),  are  impossible  titles.  The 
correct  use  of  the  titles  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  is  a  difficulty 
to  Mr.  Wylie  as  to  others.  In  one  or  two  instances  inconsistent  state- 
ments are  found  on  neighbouring  pages,  in  one  or  two  more  a  certain 
want  of  familiarity  with  other  parts  of  English  history  is  apparent.  Thus 
Mr.  Wylie  is  very  indignant  at  the  '  shameful  prodigality  '  of  the  *  ex- 
travagant provision '  made  for  Henry's  wife,  though  this  seems  only  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  dowry  of  medieval  queens.  One  other  point  must 
be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  assertion  (p.  29,  note)  that  all  the  judges  were 
ecclesiastics,  which  on  p.  *480  is  improved  into  the  saying,  '  lawyers,  all  of 
them,  of  course,  ecclesiastics.'  There  was  a  medieval  proverb,  Nullus 
clericus  nisi  caiisidicus.  Can  Mr.  Wylie  have  got  hold  of  this,  and 
performed  upon  it  the  logical  operation  known  as  simple  conversion  ?  In 
the  case  of  the  judges  the  question  admits  of  an  easy  decision.  Of  the 
judges  of  Henry  IV's  reign,  Brenchesley,  Clopton,  Gascoigne,  Hankford, 
Markham,  Rickhill,  Somer,  Thirning,  and  Tirwhit,  and  probably  others, 
were  all  married  men. 

But  it  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  these  criticisms  to  notice  in  con- 
clusion a  few  of  the  many  points  of  interest  which  are  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Wylie's  narrative.  One  of  these  is  the  great  advantage  which  Henry 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  having  in  his  hands  Richard's 
child- widow  Isabelle  as  a  hostage  against  France,  and  the  little  that  he 
got  in  exchange  for  his  surrender  of  that  advantage.  Interesting  too  is 
the  account  given  of  Henry's  second  marriage,  and  the  motive  which  led 
to  it,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  hope  (falsified  as  it  proved  by  the 
result)  of  establishing  English  influence  in  Brittany,  and  so  keeping  open 
a  way  through  Brittany  into  France.  The  description  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  has  a  gloomy  interest  as  showing  how  chronic  are  many  of  the 
evils  by  which  she  is  afflicted.     Curious  too  is  the  story  of  the  attempt  of 
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Glendower  to  set  up  a  '  home-rule '  parliament  in  Wales ;  which  illus- 
trates, in  Mr.  Wylie's  words,  '  the  feebleness  and  inactivity  of  the  English 
government,  who  .  .  .  thus  left  Owen  ...  to  play  at  governing  an 
abandoned  and  terror-stricken  dependency.'  The  character  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  which  is  quoted  from  Christine  de  Pisan  is  an  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  consulting  foreign  sources.  The  English  chroniclers  are 
prejudiced  against  him,  but  his  French  eulogist  thinks  that  '  in  none  of 
his  countrymen  could  God  put  so  much  of  good  ; '  and  the  account  of  his 
literary  gifts  is  especially  interesting :  Gracieux  chevalier  aimant  dic- 
tiez;  et  luy  meme  gracieux  dicteur.  In  any  history  of  Henry  IV  we  are 
bound  to  hear  enough  of  plots,  conspiracies,  poverty  of  the  crown,  tur- 
bulence by  land,  and  piracy  by  sea  (cf.  a  striking  instance  given  on 
p.  444).  Certainly  in  Henry's  case  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  his  mouth  were  amply  justified  : 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Chables  Plummer. 


The  Architectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eton.  By  the  late  Egbert  Willis,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  Edited,  with  large  additions  and  brought  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.  4  vols.  (Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press,  1886.) 

This  monumental  work,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  considerable  achievement  that  has  as  yet  signalised  the  activity  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Press,  represents  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
three  experts,  each  eminently  qualified  for  the  task.  The  originator  of 
the  design  was  the  late  Professor  Robert  Willis,  who  for  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years  filled  the  chair  of  natural  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
university.  He  bequeathed  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  as  far  as  he  had 
carried  it,  together  with  the  materials  which  he  had  collected,  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clark,  his  nephew,  on  whom  the  main  labour  has  fallen  and  to  whom 
the  chief  credit  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned.  But,  as  Mr.  Clark  himself 
candidly  admits,  the  work  could  never  have  been  completed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  he  received  from  the  late  university 
librarian,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  from  the  commencement,  he  tells  us,  '  took 
the  work  into  his  hands  and  treated  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.' 

The  services  of  that  lamented  scholar  to  learning  survive,  indeed, 
mainly  in  this  shape.  His  generous  and  sympathetic  nature  led  him  to 
become  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  every  student  who  sought  his  aid, 
however  much  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  convenience  and  leisure,  and  to 
an  extent  which  sadly  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  designs. 
In  relation  to  these  volumes,  however,  his  share  in  the  work  is  seldom 
indicated,  although  it  may  often  be  surmised.  But  the  labours  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis  are  carefully  distinguished  by  his  nephew — all  that  has  been 
added  by  way  either  of  addition  or  annotation  being  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  affords  another  notable  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  historical  method  is  more  and  more  pervading  the 
treatment  of  every  department  of  art  or  science.     Considerable  pains  have 
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before  been  expended  in  illustrating  the  Cambridge  of  a  given  date — of 
which  Loggan's  fine  work  in  the  last  century,  and  Cooper's  '  Memorials ' 
in  the  present,  are  notable  examples.  But  here,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
day  (late  in  the  thirteenth  century)  when  the  scholars  of  Hugh  de  Bal- 
sham  began  to  erect  their  hall  on  the  site  which  he  had  given  them, 
down  to  the  completion  of  the  additions  to  the  new  museums  in  1879,  we 
have  the  successive  external  changes  brought  before  us,  with  all  the  grow- 
ing needs,  new  methods  of  discipline,  and  altered  conditions,  which  made 
those  changes  necessary.  The  fourth  volume,  which  contains  the  plans, 
gives  effect  to  this  mode  of  treatment  in  a  very  successful  manner.  There 
are  not  only  one  or  more  plans  (St.  John's  College  has  three)  to  illustrate 
the  architectural  history  of  each  college,  but  in  most  cases  the  plan  which 
gives  us  the  most  recent  representation  is  printed  on  transparent  linen, 
placed  so  as  to  be  folded  over  the  older  plan,  and  in  this  way  the  eye  is 
able  to  take  in,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  process  whereby  each  college  has 
undergone  its  several  modifications  and  developed  into  the  actual  structure 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  this  feature  in  the  history  of  such  buildings,  as 
designed  still  to  subserve  their  original  design  but  expanding  and  altering 
through  successive  centuries,  just  as  the  collegiate  conception  itself  has 
amplified  or  changed,  which  gives  a  special  interest  to  college  architec- 
tural history  ;  and  the  treatment  which  the  whole  subject  has  here  re- 
ceived is  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student.  First  of  all 
we  learn  how  the  site  was  acquired,  then  how  the  college  buildings  were 
erected  ;  next  we  have  placed  before  us  the  history  of  the  special  erections 
— the  hall,  the  combination  room,  the  chapel,  the  library,  and  the 
master's  lodge ;  and  finally  a  chronological  summary  epitomising  the 
whole  account. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  Mr.  Clark  has  of  course  found  his 
chief  guidance  in  the  bursar's  accounts,  and  the  greater  or  less  fullness 
of  his  narrative  is  often  determined  by  the  fact  whether  or  no  these  re- 
cords are  still  existent.  We  cannot  but  think  that  each  society  should 
endeavour  to  have  its  own  accounts  printed  and  thus  placed  beyond  the 
risk  of  entire  destruction.  Of  their  value  as  illustrations  of  contem- 
porary history  there  are  not  a  few  examples  in  the  present  pages.  It 
was,  for  instance,  a  common  assertion  on  the  part  of  royalist  writers, 
and  is  still  a  matter  of  current  belief,  that  King's  College  chapel  suffered 
woefully  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  that  the  almost  chaotic 
appearance  of  the  glass  in  some  of  the  windows  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  removed  in  anticipation  of  the  soldiers'  coming  and  was  after- 
wards unskilfully  replaced.  Plumbers  and  glaziers  did  not,  however,  give 
their  services  gratuitously  in  those  days  any  more  than  in  the  present,  and 
the  '  mundum  books  '  of  King's  College  (which  are  complete  as  regards  this 
period)  altogether  fail  to  corroborate  the  tradition.  *  The  accounts,'  says 
Mr.  Clark,  '  show  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  that  college ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  caused  any  serious  inconvenience.  .  .  .  The 
general  impression  produced  is  that  the  usual  life  of  the  college  was  not 
interrupted ;  the  income  did  not  suffer,  .  .  .  nor  do  we  find  that  the 
woodwork  or  stonework  fared  worse  than  the  glass.'  Two  trifling  entries 
in  the  years  1643  and  1644  are,  in  fact,  the  only  evidence  that  lend  any 
colour  to  the  myth  of  desecration  and  outrage. 
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When  we  turn  to  consider  the  more  specific  advantages  resulting  from 
the  pubUcation  of  these  volumes,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  foremost 
among  them  will  be  the  impulse  given  to  further  research.  The  investi- 
gator of  the  antiquities  of  his  college — and  each  society  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  fellow  by  whom  the  attainment  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of  all 
connected  with  its  past  history  should  be  regarded  as  alike  a  loyal  service 
and  a  personal  gratification — will  here  find  invaluable  assistance. 

Mr.  Clark  would,  however,  be  himself  the  last  to  imagine  that,  care- 
ful as  has  been  his  research,  there  are  not  many  points  which  do  not 
admij;  of  being  the  subject  of  further  inquiry,  and  of  inquiry  resulting 
sometimes  in  a  slight  correction  of  his  own  conclusions.  In  the  account 
of  St.  John's  College  we  note,  for  example,  one  or  two  trifling  inaccuracies. 
On  p.  246  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  students  which  took  place 
during  Dr.  Whitaker^s  mastership  is  assigned  by  Professor  Willis  as  the 
reason  why  a  portion  of  the  ancient  hospital  was  converted  into  that  sin- 
gular group  of  chambers  which  a  few  old  Johnians  still  remember  as  '  the 
labyrinth.'  On  the  following  page,  however,  it  appears  that  the  work 
was  commenced  in  1584,  two  years  before  Whitaker  was  made  master. 
To  the  conclusion  that  at  first  *  no  access  could  have  been  obtained  to 
these  chambers  from  the  college  '  (in  itself  a  very  unlikely  condition  of 
affairs),  we  feel  inclined  again  to  demur,  inasmuch  as  there  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  access  through  the  ante-chapel,  west  of  Ashton's 
chantry,  where  the  master's  staircase  was  afterwards  erected — the  wall 
which  separated  the  labyrinth  from  the  master's  kitchens  not  having  at 
that  time  been  built.  In  the  chapter  on  '  Chambers  and  Studies  '  we 
have  a  note  (iii.  297)  to  the  effect  that  *  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
may  once  have  been  small  garrets  or  excelses  in  the  roof '  of  the  first 
court  of  St.  John's  ;  the  fact  being  that  there  were  excelses  nearly  all 
round  the  court,  although  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
second  court.  On  p.  274  (vol.  ii.)  it  is  assumed  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  consulted  as  to  a  projected  scheme  of  carrying  the  foundation 
of  the  third  court  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  sides  might  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  unnoticeable.  But  '  Sir  Christopher  Wren,'  as  he  is  styled  in  the 
paragraph  quoted,  was  not  knighted  until  November  1673,  and  the  third 
court  was  completed  by  1672  or  1673.  The  matter  on  which  he  was 
consulted  would  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  7ieio  bridge,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  construct  about  the  point  where  the  '  bridge  of  sighs  ' 
now  stands,  although  preserving  more  accurately  the  direct  line  through 
the  courts.  At  page  324,  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  at  St.  John's  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  '  contemplated  so  far  back  as  1687  ;  '  a  reference 
to  Baker-Mayor  (p.  659)  shows  us  that  the  scheme  was  in  contemplation 
long  before  that  time,  although  not  actually  put  into  execution  until  1862. 
In  the  plan,  the  court  which,  like  the  corresponding  court  at  Trinity,  is 
known  as  the  New  Court,  is  correctly  so  designated ;  but  in  the  letterpress 
it  is  called  *  the  fourth  court.' 

In  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College  there  are  two 
Inaccuracies  of  a  more  material  character.  *  The  principal  portion  of  this 
site,'  says  Mr.  Clark,  '  was  granted  by  Henry  VI  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Croyland,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  made  to  him  by 
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the  abbot '  (ii.  351).  This  way  of  stating  the  matter  appears  to  leave  the 
reader  under  a  grave  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It 
would  appear  that  about  the  year  1426  the  English  Benedictines  were  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  a  consciousness  that  their  order  was  rapidly  declin- 
ing in  popular  esteem  and  in  importance.  The  mendicant  orders  had  been 
allowed  everywhere  to  get  the  lead ;  each  of  the  four  orders  had  houses 
for  the  education  of  their  younger  members  at  Cambridge,  while  the 
Benedictines  allowed  their  neophytes  to  be  dispersed  among  the  ordinary 
students.  In  the  year  1426,  however,  John  Sudbury,  the  prior  of  the 
Benedictines  in  Cambridge,  brought  this  fact  under  the  notice  of  a  chapter 
of  the  order  convened  at  Northampton,  and  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations a  grant  was  made  by  the  chapter  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and 
with  this  money  the  site  of  Buckingham  College,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  was  bought.  But  before  any  religious  order  in  those  days  could 
acquire  landed  property  and  erect  a  new  foundation  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  royal  licence.  And  it  was  this  licence  to  purchase,  and  that 
alone,  which  Henry  VI  bestowed.  In  the  licence  itself  the  preamble  sets 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  granted,  the  Latin  being  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Clark  : 

'  Those  who  belong  to  any  particular  religious  order  in  England  are 
usually  in  the  habit  of  finding  monks  of  the  same  order  as  themselves 
studying  canon  law  and  holy  scripture  in  the  university  school.' 

Here  the  Latin  words  utuntur  mveiiire  mean  not  '  are  in  the  habit  of 
finding,'  but  '  are  accustomed  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of,'  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  meaning  in  medieval  latinity  of  the  verb  invenire. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  period  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  significance,  and  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  design  to  that  which  has  called  into  existence  one  or  two  of 
our  latest  Cambridge  foundations  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  But  I 
doubt  whether  '  finding '  would  convey  to  any  reader  the  real  meaning  of 
the  expression  invenire.  And  I  also  venture  to  think  that  the  motives 
and  necessities  in  which  an  institution  takes  its  rise  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant, in  their  way,  as  the  portals  and  spandrels  which  may  afterwards 
have  adorned  its  external  fabric. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  long  and  painstaking  labours  of  which  this 
history  is  the  splendid  outcome,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  a  certain  con- 
gruity  between  the  process  of  its  production  and  the  growth  of  the 
university  of  which  it  treats.  The  lecture  of  Professor  Willis  in  the 
senate  house,  which  fell  on  the  ears  of  a  different  generation,  to  expand 
long  after  into  these  four  admirable  volumes,  serves  in  itself  to  remind  us 
of  that  slow  but  continuous  development  which — commencing  with  the 
time  when  the  brethren  of  St.  John  were  contending  for  the  possession  of 
their  hospital  with  Bishop  Balsham's  secular  scholars — is  here  pictured 
before  us,  down  to  its  consummation  m  the  Cambridge  of  to-day.  To 
all  future  students  of  that  development,  under  whatever  aspect,  these 
volumes  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they 
will  serve  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  past  history  of  the  university  in 
every  direction.  More  than  one  college  is  already  occupied  with  the  task 
of  preparing  for  publication  the  register  of  the  admissions  of  its 
students ;    and   both  universities   alike   seem  roused   at   last   to   a   full 
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consciousness  that  their  colleges  have  not  merely  a  history,  but  that  that 
history  is  often  an  interesting  and  important  one. 

J.  Bass  Mullingee. 


History  of  Japan.     By  Peecy  Thoepe.     (London  :  F.  V.  White  and  Co. 

1886.) 

So  many  histories  of  Japan  have  been  written  during  the  last  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years,  that  the  subject  is  losing  its  interest.  But  the 
book  before  us  has  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and  is  written  in  an  easy, 
popular  style  ;  it  will  probably  be  read,  therefore,  by  many  who  would 
shun  a  more  elaborate  work. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  this  country  has  emerged  from  its  isolation 
and  become  what  it  now  is  during  one  generation  of  thirty  years.  When 
some  of  our  countrymen  first  landed  at  Hakodate,  in  Yezo,  in  the  year  1855, 
the  people  regarded  them  as  men  belonging  to  another  and  an  unknown 
world.  The  women  ran  in  terror  from  the  wells,  and  the  shopkeepers 
closed  their  doors  as  they  passed.  But  now  we  seem  to  have  had  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  people  for  a  succession  of  generations,  and  to 
be  completely  known  to  them,  and  they  to  us. 

The  history  of  Japan  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  portions,  viz. 
when  ruled  by  its  old  emperors  or  mikados  ;  after  the  usurpation  of  the 
Shoguns  ;  and  since  the  restoration  of  the  old  r&gime  and  the  introduction 
of  western  customs. 

The  first  period  extends  from  660  B.C.  to  1308  a.d.  During  these 
centuries  the  country  gradually  shook  off  its  barbarism,  and  arrived  at  a 
condition  of  prosperity.  The  original  occupants  of  the  soil,  whether 
Ainos  or  not,  were  driven  northwards,  and  by  the  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism a  native  literature  sprang  into  existence,  and  a  taste  for  temple- 
building  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  casting  metals  was  encouraged. 

During  the  second  period,  extending  from  1308  a.d.  to  our  own  times, 
the  military  prestige  of  the  country  was  gradually  established.  The 
great  feudatory  lords,  under  their  chief,  the  Shogun,  prided  themselves 
on  their  warlike  achievements,  and  in  their  several  castles  and  strongholds 
held  sway  over  the  territories  allotted  them. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  old  form  of  government  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  the  great  lords  (daimios),  the  country  has 
developed  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  itself  to  western  modes  of  life. 
The  people  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
young  Japan  bids  fair  to  outstrip  any  eastern  power  in  the  race  of 
material  progress. 

Mr.  Percy  Thorpe  alludes  to  each  of  these  periods  in  his  interesting 
pages.  But  his  account  of  our  later  connexion  with  the  country  is 
more  particularly  attractive,  and  more  graphic  in  its  details.  The 
lamentable  attack  on  Mr.  Eichardson  and  its  consequences,  which  now 
seem  like  long  past  history,  are  clearly  narrated ;  whilst  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Satsuma  and  the  events  of  the  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the 
present  compromise  between  the  two  contending  powers,  are  narrated 
with  equal  distinctness  and  precision. 

What  the  future  of  this  country  may  be,  Mr.  Thorpe  does  not  venture 
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to  predict ;  but  judging  from  what  has  abeady  occurred,  it  seems  probable 
that  Japan  will  take  the  lead  in  the  race  of  eastern  civilisation  ;  and  if  its 
affairs  are  managed  with  judgment  and  temper  this  empire  may  yet  be 
the  first  to  arrive  at  a  true  revival  of  national  life,  and  thus  lead  the  way 
towards  a  condition  of  things  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by 
western  nations,  and  reached  by  a  similar  experience  of  hard  struggles 
and  manful  perseverance  against  difficulties  which  always  oppose  progress, 
whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  national  life. 

S.  Beal.    ' 

The  History  of  the  Church  known  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren ;  founded  by  the  Followers  of  John  Hus,  the  Bohemian 
Eeformer  and  Martyr.  By  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  S.T.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  (Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  :  Moravian  Pub- 
lication Office,  1885.) 

After  having  attracted  but  little  attention  out  of  Bohemia  during 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  life  and  labours  of  John  Hus  have  latterly 
formed  the  subject  of  several  interesting  monographs,  the  most  important 
of  which  has  been  the  attack  upon  the  reformer  by  Professor  Loserth  of 
Czernowitz,  who  would  fain  reduce  him  to  a  pale  copy  of  Wyclif  and 
nothing  more.  The  object  of  Dr.  Schweinitz  is  to  furnish  an  account  of 
Hus  and  the  United  Brethren  from  the  earliest  times.  He  begins  with 
an  outline  of  Bohemian  history,  the  chief  events  naturally  grouping 
themselves  round  Charles  IV,  the  Pfaffenkaiser,  Hus,  Zizka,  Eudolf, 
Frederick  the  elector,  Zerotin,  and  Comenius.  The  author  appears 
familiar  with  many  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  Palacky,  Gindely, 
GoU,  Tomek,  and  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  important  work  of 
Loserth  previously  alluded  to.  This  he  mentions  in  the  introduction, 
but  declares  that  he  was  unable  to  make  use  of  it,  as  that  part  of  his 
book  which  related  to  Hus  had  already  been  electrotyped.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  he  might  have  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
appendix.  The  work  is  altogether  too  important  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
brief  note.  Now  that  the  works  of  the  English  reformer  are  being  ren- 
dered accessible  by  the  Wyclif  Society,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  form  an 
exact  estimate  of  the  relation  in  which  these  two  eminent  men  stand  to 
each  other.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  in  all  these  controversies  the 
antipathy  between  German  and  Slav  becomes  so  conspicuous.  It  appears 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  German  to  tear  from  the  Chekh  every  shred  of  his 
nationality.  After  striving  to  *  crowd  him  out '  of  his  own  country,  his 
object  is  to  reduce  his  language  and  literature  to  insignificance.  We  feel 
as  much  aversion  to  the  discussion  of  religious  polemics  as  did  Palacky, 
and  in  our  opinion,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  Hus  borrowed  his  doctrines 
from  Wyclif,  to  which  statement,  however.  Professor  Loserth  himself 
acknowledges  considerable  exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  value 
of  his  career  as  a  great  teacher  and  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
thought  in  religious  matters.  We  prefer  to  see  in  Hus  the  apostle  of  a 
small  nation  which  he  raised  by  his  genius  into  prominence.  On  these 
grounds  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Chekhs,  and  he  has  earned 
it  even  from  those  who  are  Eoman  catholics. 
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Dr.  Schweinitz  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Chekh 
language,  as  he  makes  his  references  entirely  to  German  translations. 
His  work  is  somewhat  colourless,  and  only  becomes  emphatic  when  he  is 
denouncing  the  Eoman  catholics,  as  he  does  in  no  measured  terms. 
Occasionally  his  use  of  the  word  Eomanism  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Bohemian  history,  as  on  page  15,  seems  as  much  out  of  place  as  the 
allusions  of  Lord  Campbell  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors '  to  the 

*  Puseyism '  of  Laud.     In  the  same  party  spirit  our  author  speaks  of  the 

*  Satanic  '  premeditation  of  Ferdinand  II  and  the  *  idolatrous  emblems  ' 
of  the  Roman  catholics.  The  work  is  composed  too  much  in  this  heated 
atmosphere  of  partisanship,  which  has  a  somewhat  depressing  effect  upon 
historical  accuracy. 

We  meet  with  terrible  confusion  in  the  orthography  of  the  Bohe- 
mian names.  If  an  author  uses  the  German  forms  of  Chekh  words,  as 
more  easily  understood  by  English-speaking  people,  we  can  find  no  fault ; 
but  we  have  a  reason  to  complain  if  some  names  are  spelled  in  the 
Bohemian,  some  in  the  German  fashion,  and  some  in  a  mixture  of  both. 
If  the  German  orthography  of  the  name  of  the  Jesuit  book-burner 
Koniasch  is  retained,  why  write  Lupac  (p.  128),  where  the  c  is  to 
be  pronounced  as  ch  in  English,  a  fact  of  which  the  reader  has  no 
warning?  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  name  Milic,  which  ought 
to  be  Milic  in  Bohemian,  or  Militsch  in  German  spelling.  We  have 
observed  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  these  points  throughout  the 
work.  The  matter  cannot  be  considered  a  trivial  one.  On  page  537 
the  name  Pscheniczka  is  very  puzzling.  It  is  not  Bohemian  at  all,  but 
half  German  and  half  Polish.  Chekh  knows  no  such  combinations  as 
sch  and  cz,  and  the  latter  is  certainly  not  German.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  chronicler  Hajek,  Hag  eh,  a  mode  of 
writing  which  has  been  obsolete  nearly  fifty  years.  Again,  on  page  135 
we  have  the  commencement  of  a  Bohemian  hymn  spelled  in  a  very 
eccentric  manner :  the  common  adverb  spolecne,  i.e.  together,  is  printed 
sioohe  cne,  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  words.  Instances  of  these  incon- 
gruities might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  one  is  so  glaring  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  over.  On  page  424,  Dr.  Schweinitz  recapitulates  the  titles  of  the 
different  volumes  of  the  Bohemian  Bible  which  were  published  during 
the  years  1579-1593.  In  every  instance  instead  of  dil  (j^art),  in  old 
Bohemian  spelling  djl,  he  writes  djk,  which  is  absolute  nonsense.  The 
fact  that  the  misspelling  occurs  six  times  shov/s  that  it  cannot  be  a  mis- 
print. We  have  a  right  to  require  accuracy  in  matters  of  this  kind  when 
a  writer  claims  to  be  speaking  authoritatively  on  the  subject.  Finally,  why 
is  the  Polish  king  called  by  the  fanciful  name  of  Uladislaus  ?  We  may 
well  ask,  when  will  the  happy  time  come  when  Slavonic  names  will  cease 
to  be  written  as  a  gibberish,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  same 
accuracy  for  them  as  Professor  Freeman  has  done  for  the  Old  English  ? 

On  p.  7  our  author  by  following  too  closely  Palacky,  in  most  respects 
an  admirable  guide,  has  fallen  into  the  old  errors  about  the  Slavonic 
pantheon ;  we  have  Sivatoiuit,  the  god  of  war,  Dewana,  the  goddess  of 
forests,  &c.  But  much  of  what  Palacky  has  written  on  this  subject  is 
now  antiquated,  and  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  supposed 
Bohemian  deities  since  MM.  Patera  and  Baum  have  proved  many  of  the 
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glosses  of  the  Mater  Verhorum  codex  at  Prague  to  be  forgeries.  We  do 
not  know  upon  what  authority  Dr.  Schweinitz  has  pointed  out  on  p.  9 
the  exact  portions  of  the  Bible  severally  translated  by  Saints  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  The  matter  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled  as  he  supposes.  He 
is  also  in  error  about  the  Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  alphabets.  It  has  cer- 
tainly long  been  proved  that  the  latter  is  of  much  earlier  origin  than  the 
former.  The  account  of  Zizka  and  his  battles  is  not  so  minutely  given 
as  we  might  have  expected.  Dr.  Schweinitz  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
his  name ;  Coxe  makes  the  statement,  which  is  a  pure  conjecture,  that  it 
signifies  one-eyed,  like  the  Latin  codes,  the  Bohemian  hero  having  been 
for  some  time  blind  of  one  eye  before  he  became  totally  so  from  losing 
the  other  by  an  arrow.  It  appears  to  be  merely  the  diminutive  of  a 
christian  name,  as  is  so  commonly  found  in  Bohemia,  and  is  explained 
by  the  analogous  forms  in  Slovenish  ^iga  and  ^i^ko,  abbreviations  of 
Sigismund.  The  famous  camp  which  the  hero  fortified  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Jewish  mount  Tabor,  as  has  been  rashly  conjectured,  any 
more  than  Marazion  and  Market  Jew  point,  as  used  to  be  believed,  to 
Hebrew  settlements  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a  Turkish  word  which  has  spread 
westward  and  signifies  a  camp,  as  Miklosich  tells  us.  Dr.  Schweinitz 
has  narrated  these  wars  briefly,  and  we  think  him  right  in  so  doing. 
There  is  little  interesting  in  the  details  of  these  savage  encounters  and 
the  quarrels  of  the  various  Bohemian  sects,  which  multiplied  with  great 
rapidity.  The  descriptions  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius  are,  however,  probably 
much  exaggerated. 

The  freshest  parts  of  Dr.  Schweinitz'  book  are  where  the  author 
describes  his  visits  to  different  places  connected  with  the  lives  of  his 
Bohemian  heroes,  not  the  least  interesting  and  pathetic  being  the  account 
of  the  grave  of  Comenius.  The  church  at  Naarden  near  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died,  has  been  partly  pulled  down  and  partly  converted  into  a 
barracks.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Schweinitz  :  '  For  many  years  the  day  on 
which  Comenius  died,  the  church  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  the  grave 
inclosing  his  remains,  remained  [sic)  unknown.  About  1872  Mr.  de 
Eoeper,  a  lawyer  of  Naarden,  since  deceased,  found  among  his  father's 
papers  the  church  register,  the  sexton's  account-book,  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  reformed  parish  [sic).  That  register  con- 
tained a  record  of  the  burial  of  Comenius  and  the  number  of  his  grave. 
After  a  very  long  search  Mr.  de  Eoeper  at  last  met  with  an  aged  woman 
who  remembered  the  church.  It  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  barracks. 
By  permission  and  with  the  aid  of  the  commanding  officer  he  instituted 
a  careful  examination,  and  finally  discovered  the  tombstone  marked  8, 
corresponding  with  the  number  given  in  the  record,  which  reads  as 
follows :  No.  8.  Johannes  Amos  Commenius.  G'est  apparement  le 
fameux  autheur  diL  Janua  Linguarum,  enterre  le  22  November  1G70. 
The  tombstone  was  removed  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Madame  de 
Eoeper.  In  1879  we  visited  this  lady,  who  still  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  investigations  commenced  by  her  late  husband  ;  saw  the  stone,  which 
is  a  large  square  slab  of  slate ;  and  were  admitted  to  the  barracks,  where 
her  secretary  and  a  Moravian  clergyman  of  Zeist,  both  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  pointed  out  the  part  of  the  floor  beneath  which  is  the 
grave  of  Comenius.     A  rough  unpainted  table  with  benches  on  both  sides 
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stands  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  From  the  sexton's  account-book  we  learn  that 
he  received  from  the  Domme  fifteen  florins  for  his  services  at  the  funeral 
of  Comenius.' 

Dr.  Schweinitz  is  right  when  he  tells  us  that  Comenius,  in  Chekh 
Komenskj,  was  not  so  called  from  having  been  born  at  Komna,  as  we  see 
frequently  stated.  He  was  really  born  at  Nivnice  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Moravia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Uhersky  Brod.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting fact,  which  we  learn  from  this  book,  that  the  office  of  president  of 
Harvard  College  was  offered  to  Comenius,  but  refused  by  him.  He  was 
well  worthy  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  learned  teachers  of  the  day. 

On  p.  29  of  his  book  Dr.  Schweinitz  alludes  to  the  story  that  there 
were  30,000  students  at  the  university  of  Prague  in  the  time  of  Hus. 
Palacky  with  greater  probability  fixes  the  number  at  about  seven  thou- 
sand. We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  similar  legend  about  Oxford  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  After  many  vicissitudes  the  ancient  university 
of  Prague  has  in  our  own  time  again  become  partly  Chekh,  and  the  battle 
of  the  rival  nationalities  is  being  fought  out  as  sharply  as  ever.  Of 
course  Dr.  Schweinitz  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about  the  gallant  Karl 
ze  Zerobin,  who  was  for  some  time  a  captain  under  Henry  IV  of  France  and 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Eouen.  In  spite  of  his  long  services  to  Ferdinand 
he  was  forced  to  become  an  exile.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
aware  that  an  interesting  collection  of  the  hero's  letters  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Vincent  Brandl,  the  archivarius  of  the  province  of  Moravia. 

'  Long  before  the  time  of  Hus,  and  lasting  till  the  terrible  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  the  Bohemian  Chaeronea,  there  was  a  genuine  Bohemian 
literature,  as  distinct  from  German,  and  a  genuine  Bohemian  nationality. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Chekhs  that  although  forming  so  small  a  nation  they 
have  produced  so  many  interesting  men,  some  of  whom  are  world-famous. 
Many  of  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  remark- 
able men,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  those  of  any  eminence  belonged  to  the 
reformed  church,  such  as  Harant,  decapitated  in  1621,  whose  travels 
in  the  Holy  Land  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Literary  Society  of 
Prague,  Vaclav  z  Budova,  and  Peter  Chelcicky,  who,  like  the  quakers  of  a 
later  time  and  the  Russian  moloJcani,  has  so  many  diatribes  against  war. 

The  efforts  of  the  Chekhs  to  preserve  their  language  were  very  great. 
In  a  diet  of  1615  they  enacted  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  who  could  not  speak  Bohemian.  After  the  fall  of  their 
nationality  in  1619  it  was  a  proscribed  tongue  and  was  slowly  dying  out, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  such  men  as  Balbinus,  who,  although  a 
Jesuit,  could  not  forget  that  he  was  a  Bohemian.  One  of  the  most 
astonishing  phenomena  of  the  present  century  has  been  the  revival  of  this 
language  and  literature.  But  not  only  was  the  language  dormant  though 
still  alive  in  a  wonderful  way,  but  also  protestantism.  When  Joseph  II 
issued  his  edict  of  toleration  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  the 
number  of  concealed  protestants  who  then  confessed  their  creed  was 
large.  Among  them  were  the  parents  of  the  national  historian  Palacky. 
Bilek  in  some  remarkable  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Bohemian  journal, 
'  Casopis,'  calculates  them  at  about  45,000.  He  has  also  written  a 
'  History  of  the  Confiscations  in  Bohemia  after  the  year  1618 '  (in 
Chekh).     No  reference  is  made  to  this  book,  which  appeared  at  Prague 
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in  1883,  among  Dr.  Schweinitz's  authorities.  It  is,  however,  full  of 
important  matter,  and  must  be  consulted  by  everybody  who  wishes  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protestants  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  nowhere  has  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  the  once  thoroughly  protestant 
duchies  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  the  scenes  of  the  labours  of 
Truber  and  Dalmatin.  With  the  extinction  of  the  national  religion,  the 
national  language  went  also.  Merely  viewed  from  a  political  standpoint, 
the  spread  of  Jesuitical  teaching  in  west  Slavonic  countries  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  disintegration  of  their  indepen- 
dence and  weakening  of  the  national  spirit.  Far  luckier  have  been  the 
orthodox  Slavs,  who  have  found  in  their  ancient  faith  the  ark  of  their 
nationality.  By  a  curious  antithesis,  in  their  darkest  hours  of  Mongolian 
and  Turkish  oppression  the  eastern  Slavs  have  seen  in  their  religion  the 
rallying  point  of  their  races :  the  western  Slavs  have  been  turned  by 
Roman  Catholicism  into  Germans  and  Italians,  undergoing  a  slow  de- 
nationalisation. How  difficult,  for  instance,  it  is  to  feel  sympathy  with  any 
of  those  learned  Poles  who  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  employ 
Latin  as  their  literary  medium  ! 

The  account  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Bohemians  to  the  tzar  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible in  the  embassy  of  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1570  is  curious.  Ivan 
was  always  being  experimented  upon  by  the  protestants  and  Roman 
catholics,  and  many  readers  will  remember  the  visits  paid  by  Possevin  the 
Jesuit,  who  has  left  a  curious  book  on  Russia.  He  found  the  conversion 
of  the  tzar  an  impossible  task.  And,  indeed,  Ivan  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher  of  theology  and  a  censor  of  the  lax  discipline  of  degenerate  monks, 
as  we  can  see  in  his  quaint  letter  to  the  occupants  of  the  monastery  at 
Bieloe  Ozero.  Like  our  own  Henry  VIII,  he  loved  a  theological  disputa- 
tion, and  could  converse  on  the  Latin  and  Jewish  heresies  with  an  unfor- 
tunate delinquent  before  handing  him  over  to  be  burnt  in  an  iron  cage  by 
a  slow  fire. 

The  terrible  reprisals  of  Ferdinand  II  after  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  are  described  at  considerable  length,  but  they  have  long  been 
familiar  to  students.  In  the  market-place  of  the  old  town  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  noble  citizens  of  Bohemia  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
The  catalogue  is  indeed  a  grim  one,  and  deeply  pathetic  are  the  adventures 
of  the  sorrowing  bands  of  exiles  driven  from  their  homes,  and  like 
Comenius  finding  no  rest  for  their  feet.  Dr.  Schweinitz  has  with  good 
reason  devoted  many  pages  to  the  description  of  the  sad  fortunes  of  this 
eminent  man — years  of  exile  eventuating  in  the  nameless  and  forgotten 
grave.  How  we  must  lament  the  loss  of  his  *  Treasury  of  the  Bohemian 
Language,'  over  which  he  had  laboured  since  1612,  burnt  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Lissa.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years  war  the 
cities  of  Bohemia  were  destroyed  and  her  fields  devastated.  Among  the 
ruins  Ferdinand  II,  as  the  German  historian  says,  prowled  like  an  aged 
hyaena.  The  Jesuit  reaction  had  succeeded  in  completely  stamping  out 
the  national  religion  from  a  country  in  which,  as  Dr.  Schweinitz  truly 
observes,  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  nobility  were  Roman  catholics  and  not  a 
tenth  of  the  common  people.  The  vigorous  and  expressive  Bohemian 
tongue,  the  study  of  which  had  been  recommended  in  the  Golden  Bull  of 
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the  emperor  Charles  IV,  was  now  only  to  be  heard  m  the  cottages  of 
peasants. 

In  conclusion,  while  wishing  to  do  all  justice  to  Dr.  Schweinitz,  we 
cannot  assign  his  work  any  higher  merit  than  that  of  a  compilation.  The 
style,  moreover,  is  rather  heavy  and  inelegant.  Here  and  there  strange 
expressions  meet  us,  as  when  we  read  that  'a  poster'  was  affixed  to  the  door 
of  St.  Peter's,  &c.  Lastly,  we  would  ask,  what  value  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  portrait  of  Hus  by  Holbein,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  considering 
that  the  great  painter  was  born  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  martyr- 
dom at  Constance  ?  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  genuine  like- 
ness of  the  reformer  has  been  handed  down  to  our  days. 

W.  R.  MORFILL. 


Memoir es  in&dits  de  Henri  de  Mesmes,  Seigneur  de  Boissy  et  de 
Malassise.     Par  Edouaed  Feemy.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.) 

The  memoirs  of  Henri  de  Mesmes  would,  from  the  merits  of  his  style 
alone,  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  happier  combination  of  the  classical  culture 
of  the  best  period  of  renaissance  scholarship  with  the  natural  charm  of 
colloquial  French.  In  the  former,  De  Mesmes  was  steeped  from  his 
earliest  youth ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  an  heirloom  from  his  mother, 
qui  parloit  aussy  proprement  en  sa  langue  qu' autre  que  j'aye  veue. 

The  historical  student,  however,  must  confess  to  some  disappointment. 
The  author  is  called  by  Brantome  *  mi  tres  grand  habile  et  suhtil  person- 
nag  e  d'estat,  d'affaires,  de  sciences  et  de  toutes  gentillesses.'  His  pecu- 
liar relation  to  the  Valois  gave  him  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  a 
great  period  of  political  and  religious  revolution,  and  yet  his  memoirs  are 
rather  interesting  than  important.  Allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  most  valuable  contents  have  long  been  discounted, 
owing  to  the  lengthy  extracts  and  the  summary  published  in  Le 
Laboureur's  appendix  to  the  memoirs  of  Castelnau.  The  most  obvious 
cause,  however,  is  the  author's  modest  purpose  in  writing  his  life.  The 
book  is  eminently  a  livre  de  famille,  written  not  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity  at  large,  but  for  the  edification  of  the  home  circle.  It  con- 
sequently has  all  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  works  of  this  class.  It 
contains  valuable  details  on  the  author's  early  training,  it  gives  charming^ 
glimpses  into  the  vie  intime  of  an  upper  middle-class  family,  while  on 
great  public  events,  which  would  be  well  known  to  those  for  whom  he  is 
writing,  it  is  almost  silent. 

Thus  perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  account  of 
the  author's  university  life.  This  has,  indeed,  already  found  its  way  into 
treatises  on  education  and  the  literature  of  French  scholarship,  but  its  - 
unique  character  perhaps  renders  it  worthy  of  a  summary  here.  It 
appears  that  his  father  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  university  of  Paris.  However,  at  ten  years  old  he 
was  sent  with  his  brother  to  the  College  de  Bourgogne  with  two  objects 
in  view,  la  conservation  de  la  jeunesse  gaie  et  innocente,  and  la  disci- 
pline scholastique  pour  nous  faire  ouhlier  les  migna/rdises  de  la  maison  et 
come  nous  desgorger  en  eau  courante.     This  was  eminently  a  preliminary 
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course  of  training,  but  De  Mesmes  did  not  regard  his  eighteen  months 
as  wasted.  J'appris  la  vie  f rug  ale  de  la  scolarite  et  d  regler  mes  heures, 
je  recitals  en  public  qiielques  oraisons  latines  et  grecques  de  ma  comioosi- 
tion  et  presentais  plusieurs  vers  latins  et  deux  mil  vers  grecs  faicts  selon 
Vaage,  recitay  Hom^re  par  coeur  d'un  bout  a  Vautre.  But  this  was 
child's  play ;  serious  university  education  began  with  the  law  school  of 
Toulouse.  The  studies  of  the  three  years  of  auditor  ship  were  such  as  no 
scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  would  endure.  Lectures  were 
continuous  from  5  till  10  a.m.  and  from  1  till  5  p.m.  The  half-hour 
between  10  a.m.  and  dinner  was  spent  in  a  hasty  revisal  of  notes,  the 
hour  between  5  and  6  p.m.  in  verifying  quotations.  After  dinner  par 
forme  de  jeu  the  scholars  would  read  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  or  Euri- 
pides, or  by  way  of  variety  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 
The  same  form  of  amusement  was  repeated  after  supper.  Holidays  were 
celebrated  by  attendance  at  mass  and  vespers,  by  a  little  music,  or  a 
walk.  Invitations  to  dinner  were  more  numerous  than  acceptances.  The 
course  of  auditorship  concluded  with  half  a  year's  practice  in  lecturing  at 
the  Ecole  des  Institutes.  For  the  next  three  years  the  course  consisted 
in  lecturing  at  the  Grande  Ecole,  with  attendance  at  the  public  disputa- 
tions on  fete  days.  The  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  and  civil  law  was 
conferred  after  two  examinations,  one  in  the  presence  of  the  president, 
the  second  lasting  for  three  and  a  half  days  before  a  large  audience.  It 
need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Henri  de  Mesmes  was  an  average 
specimen  of  the  students  of  his  day.  Even  when  a  boy  at  the  College  de 
Bourgogne  he  was  bien  veu  among  the  first  men  of  the  day,  and  was 
taken  to  visit  Baif,  Toussaint,  and  Danes.  At  Toulouse  he  was  in  the 
constant  company  of  all  the  choicest  intellects  of  France,  Turnebus, 
Lambinus,  Guy  du  Faur  de  Pibrac.  On  taking  his  degree  he  already 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  On  passing  through  Angers,  Ferretus, 
the  most  successful  lecturer  of  his  day,  allowed  him  to  take  his  class,  and 
the  same  occurred  at  Orleans.  It  is  noticeable  that  for  the  whole  of  this 
university  career  De  Mesmes  and  his  brother  were  under  constant  private 
surveillance ;  intellectual  confidence  received  more  stimulus  than  moral 
independence.  We  get  no  hint  of  the  stormy  scenes  which  agitated  the 
university  career  of  the  less  prosperous  Dolet.  The  scholastic  decorum 
of  the  best  set  appears  to  have  been  complete. 

To  the  slightness  with  which  De  Mesmes  treats  his  political  career 
there  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  exceptions.  He  naturally  dwells  upon 
his  first  important  employment.  The  Sienese  government  established  at 
Montalcino  had  requested  Henry  II  to  recommend  a  French  podestd. 
The  king  seized  the  opportunity  of  testing  a  reform  which  he  had  some 
thought  of  introducing  into  the  French  provincial  judicature,  and  selected 
De  Mesmes  to  make  the  experiment.  But  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
he  had  the  offer  of  promotion  to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Kome. 

A  higher  compliment  could  hardly  have  been  paid  to  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  for  Eome  was  at  the  moment  the  centre  of  political  interest, 
but  De  Mesmes  refused  on  the  ground  of  expense — a  plea  which,  from  the 
constant  complaints  of  English  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  we  know  to 
have  been  sufficiently  valid  for  a  fils  de  famille.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  unmeasured  abuse  which  Paul  IV  had  poured  upon  the  late 
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ambassador  De  Selve  may  also  have  acted  as  a  deterrent,  for  De  Mesmes 
was  constitutionally  timid. 

Montalcino  was  the  scene  of  De  Mesmes'  sole  military  command.  He 
was  left  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  town,  when  Blaise  de  Montluc  was 
called  off  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Civitella.  To  his 
activity  and  success  M.  Fr6my  ascribes  the  grudge  which  the  jealous  and 
sensitive  Gascon  afterwards  bore  him.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
Montluc  was  not  the  only  contemporary  who  accused  De  Mesmes  of  a 
turn  for  intrigue.  Notwithstanding  this  disagreement  Montluc 's  memoirs 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  practical  ability  and  persuasive  eloquence  of 
De  Mesmes,  who  not  only  secured  the  general's  confidence,  but  his  best 
Arab,  a  gift  which  he  afterwards  characteristically  regretted.  De  Mesmes' 
administration  of  justice  gave  every  satisfaction  to  the  Sienese,  but  his 
experience  induced  him  to  dissuade  the  king  from  adopting  the  Italian 
system.  He  returned  to  France  in  July  1558,  and  was  in  constant  atten- 
dance upon  Henry  II  until  he  witnessed  his  fatal  accident  in  July  1559. 

The  summit  of  De  Mesmes'  fortmies  was  his  promotion  in  1581, 
much  against  his  will,  to  the  office  of  private  secretary  and  confidential 
adviser  to  Henry  III,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  fall  are  given  in  such 
detail  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book  was  not  partly  intended 
as  an  apologia.  But  to  us  the  value  of  this  incident  consists  in  its  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  of  the  French  court  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  league.  De  Mesmes'  disgrace  was  due  to  a  temporary  combination 
of  two  opposing  elements  in  the  court,  the  king's  friends  and  the  king's 
mother.  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  taken  offence  at  the  report  that  De 
Mesmes  had  engaged  to  reconcile  her  with  the  king.  In  proportion  as 
the  effective  control  over  her  sons  had  been  slipping  from  her  hands,  the 
passion  for  its  semblance  had  developed  into  a  mania.  In  her  better 
days  she  had  dragged  De  Mesmes  from  his  study  into  public  life,  insist- 
ing qu'il  estoit  temps  de  secourir  sa  patrie  et  qu'il  ne  seioit  pas  Men  a 
un  hon  citoien  d'estre  sy  a  son  aise  enferm&  dans  unjardin  et  un  estude 
pendant  la  tempeste  d\in  orage  public.  Now,  though  the  clouds  were 
blacker  still,  she  drove  him  from  the  ship.  That  Joyeuse  and  Epernon 
should  wish  him  away  needs  no  special  explanation.  Within  the  same 
year  the  noble  Du  Ferriers  had  received  his  C07ig6 — the  royalist  statesmen 
were  a  stumbling-block  to  the  royal  favourites.  Personal  attachment 
may  have  contributed  to  tone  down  the  portrait  of  the  king,  though  the 
sketch  drawn  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  Priuli  gives  much  the  same 
features.  In  both  are  to  be  traced  the  warm  affections,  the  good  inten- 
tions, the  natural  charm  of  the  race  of  Valois,  vitiated  by  a  want  of  will, 
the  result  of  personal  and  hereditary  vice.  De  Mesmes  did  not  regret 
his  fall ;  his  position  cannot  have  been  satisfactory  ;  he  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  policy  which  he  could  not  control.  Nor,  if  we  may  believe 
L'Estoile,  was  it  regretted  by  the  public  which  differed  from  M.  Fremy 
in  its  estimate  of  the  statesman's  modesty.  II  fut  fort  peu  plaint  parce 
qu' encore  quHlfut  tenu  pour  habile  homme  et  des  plus  doctes  et  dignes 
de  sa  robe,  neanmoins  il  estoit  connu  pour  un  des  plus  superbes  qui  frit 
d  la  cour. 

Between  the  opening  and  the  closing  scene  of  his  public  career 
De  Mesmes  gives  but  the  barest  outline  of  his  life.     On  the  death  of 
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Henry  II  he  withdrew  from  court  to  devote  himself  to  his  duties  as  maitre 
des  resquestes  and  to  Hterature.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  brought 
into  close  intimacy  with  L'Hopital,  whom  he  calls  his  Nestor,  and  upon 
whose  lines  his  policy  in  the  religious  question  was  apparently  founded. 

This  was  probably  the  happiest  period  of  the  author's  life.  The  blood- 
shed of  St.  Bartholomew  had  not  as  yet  poisoned  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  Paris,  nor  broken  up  that  literary  coterie,  that  informal  academy, 
which  used  to  meet  at  the  Cordeliers  or  at  the  house  of  the  elder  De  Thou, 
and  of  which  De  Mesmes  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  In  1568,  how- 
ever, a  personal  visit  from  Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  dragged  him  back  into  political  life.  His  ability  as  a  drafter, 
and  the  eloquence  persuasive  which  had  captivated  even  the  farouche 
Montluc,  eminently  qualified  him  for  diplomacy,  and  he  with  his  college 
friends  De  Foix  and  Pibrac  formed  a  triad  of  diplomatists  who  were  in 
constant  request.  De  Mesmes  escaped,  indeed,  a  mission  to  Germany  in 
1568,  but  only  on  condition  of  drafting  the  instructions  for  the  substitutes 
whom  he  himself  chose.  In  October  he  was  negotiating  with  Conde  in 
the  Limosin,  a  mission,  as  Passerat's  verses  imply,  not  without  danger,  for 
Sir  H.  Norris  writes  that  Conde  threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  moved 
beyond  Limoges.  Shortly  afterwards  he  actually  attended  an  imperial 
diet.  But  even  of  this  we  learn  more  from  Sir  H.  Norris  than  from 
De  Mesmes.  *  The  king  has  despatched  the  sieur  de  Malazaise  to  Frank- 
fort to  appear  at  the  diet  on  the  20th  inst.  His  chief  charge  is  to  win  by 
money  as  many  as  may  be  got  to  band  against  the  count  palatine,  to 
which  end  he  is  commissioned  to  offer  200,000  crowns.'  Even  the  great 
feat  of  his  life,  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  is  but  slightly  touched  upon. 
That  the  negotiations  were  entrusted  to  Biron  and  De  Mesmes  proves  that 
the  court  had  a  real  desire  for  peace.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
De  Mesmes  was  not  obliged  to  make  all  the  concessions  to  which  he  was 
empowered,  and  that  the  final  decision  in  favour  of  peace  was  purely  the 
personal  act  of  Charles  IX.  De  Mesmes  admits  the  force  of  the  joke 
against  Biron  and  himself,  that  the  peace  was  hoiteuse  et  Malassire,  but 
states  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  in  good  faith,  and  that  though 
broken  by  St.  Bartholomew,  it  saved  France  from  a  disastrous  war.  This 
is  the  sole  reference  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two 
hints  as  to  the  author's  religious  convictions.  We  learn  that  his  father 
was  so  zealous  a  catholic  that  he  excluded  from  inheritance  any  child  who 
might  become  a  protestant,  but  that  fortunately  the  purity  of  the  family 
faith  required  no  such  unpleasant  measures.  More  significant  is  the 
statement  that  L'Hopital's  religious  policy  was  criticised,  but  that  the 
author  did  not  see  much  harm  in  it.  From  the  fact  that  both  the  above 
passages  are  erased  in  the  MS.  it  would  appear  that  he  deliberately  resolved 
to  exclude  the  religious  question  from  his  memoirs.  If  in  his  later  years 
he  retained  his  moderate  opinions,  he  must  have  had  a  hard  part  to  play 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  league,  the  more  so  as  the  family  to  which 
his  mother  and  wife  belonged,  the  Hennequins,  were  all  zealous  leaguers. 

De  Mesmes'  moderate  views,  combined  with  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  Valois  and  the  old  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  court  of  Navarre, 
made  him  eminently  qualified  to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  king  and 
queen  of  Navarre  after  St.  Bartholomew.  His  duty  was  nominally  to  pro- 
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duce  an  equilibrium  in  their  budget,  but  this  he  says  would  have  required 
more  miracles  than  all  the  saints  could  perform  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  own  fortune  and  pro- 
spects at  court,  he  gave  up  the  attempt.  On  French  finances  De  Mesmes 
gives  no  information,  though  he  managed  the  privy  purse  of  Charles  IX 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  was  one  of  six  members  of  the  financial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  under  Henry  III.  His  success  can  hardly 
have  been  greater  than  at  the  court  of  Navarre,  for  financial  disorders  had 
as  large  a  part  in  the  outbreak  of  the  league  as  they  had  had  in  the  explo- 
sion of  Huguenotism.  The  licentious  and  penitential  excesses  of  the 
court  were  scarcely  a  fit  theme  for  a  livre  de  famille,  yet  they  cannot 
have  been  entirely  beyond  De  Mesmes'  ken,  for  we  learn  from  L'Estoile 
that  the  king  and  his  mignons  passed  many  of  their  Lenten  evenings 
in  dancing  at  the  house  of  the  presidente  Boulancourt,  where  the  attrac- 
tion was  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  d' AQy.  This  young  lady  was  a  relative 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mesmes. 

If  De  Mesmes  has  left  gaps  in  his  memoirs,  M.  Fremyhas  gone  far  to 
fill  them  up,  and  he  adds  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  author's  lite- 
rary collections  and  their  fate.  The  notes  alone  would  form  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  French  scholars  and  diplomatists.  Some  of  Passerat's 
verses  might  perhaps  have  been  spared,  and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a 
careless  slip  which  also  appears  in  the  introduction ;  the  king  Henri 
who  acted  as  godfather  to  De  Mesmes  was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  at 
the  time  was  not  and  was  not  likely  to  be  king,  but  Henri  d'Albret  of 
Navarre.  The  introduction  is  considerably  longer  than  the  memoirs, 
and  contains  many  interesting  additions  from  other  sources.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  extreme  case  of  a  fault  not  uncommon  with  the  editors  of  French 
memoirs  ;  it  incorporates  such  a  large  selection  of  the  choicest  passages 
of  the  autobiography  that  the  interest  in  the  text  is  somewhat  impaired. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  M.  Fremy's  admiration  for  his  hero.  De 
Mesmes  and  his  family  have  indeed  found  numerous  panegyrists,  but  be 
it  observed  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  letters,  who  are  repay- 
ing the  munificent  and  sympathetic  patronage  of  the  house.  Such  are 
Passerat,  tutor  to  De  Mesmes'  son  and  poet  laureate  to  the  family,  Lam- 
binus,  Sainte-Marthe  and  Le  Laboureur.  St.  Simon,  on  the  other  hand, 
indulges  in  a  sarcastic  hit  at  the  family  pretensions.  M.  Fremy,  however, 
is  not  only  the  ardent  admirer  of  the  man,  but  the  active  apologist  of  a 
class,  that  of  the  civilian  politiques.  Yet  of  all  classes  this  should  have 
needed  an  apologist  least. 

At  no  time  perhaps  have  literature  and  scholarship  been  so  closely 
wedded  to  statesmanship  and  jurisprudence.  Nevertheless,  for  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  religion  our  authorities  are  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  whom 
De  Mesmes  says,  Ceux  qui  portent  les  armes  71'usent  gueres  de  plumes  qu'd 
leurs  chapeaux.  From  the  pen  of  contemporary  scholars  we  have  nothing 
comparable  to  the  narrative  of  La  Noue,  nor  to  the  treasury  of  political 
philosophy  and  military  history  left  by  Gaspard  de  Saulx.  It  is  impossible 
altogether  to  overlook  the  connexion  between  the  silence  and  the  inaction 
of  the  literary  classes.  The  great  scholars  and  jurists  lacked  as  a  rule 
either  courage  or  conviction.  They  had  stood  aside  from  the  Eeformation, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  directed  by  soldiers  and  Genevan  ministers.     They 
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shrank  from  the  cathohc  reaction,  and  suffered  it  to  be  exploited  by  Pari- 
sian cur 6s  and  Spanish  agents.  They  did  not  even  declare  frankly  for  the 
monarchy,  to  which  they  were  in  heart  faithful,  until  their  adherence  had 
lost  its  value.  The  loss  of  influence  without  was  accompanied  by  deterio- 
ration within.  The  wars  indeed  had  necessarily  brought  university  life  to 
a  standstill.  But  De  Mesmes  complains  of  the  decline  of  industry,  and 
speaks  of  the  servility  of  the  bar  and  the  deterioration  since  the  days  of 
OUivier  and  L'Hopital.  To  this,  ample  and  independent  testimony  is  borne 
in  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  purchase 
system,  to  which  it  was  generally  attributed,  and  of  which  there  are  in- 
teresting illustrations  in  these  memoirs,  was  by  no  means  the  only  cause. 
Of  this  isolation  and  this  deterioration  silence  was  the  natural  result. 
The  most  highly  educated  class  had  not  played  a  great  part,  and  of  this  it 
was  dimly  conscious.  De  Mesmes  was  a  notable  example  of  the  virtues  and 
the  failings  of  his  order.  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  have  required  the 
reproaches  of  a  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  thrust  him  back  into  public 
life.  He  confesses  to  being  timid,  Vordinaire  compaigne  de  la  grande 
fortune  m'estoit  la  grande  crainte.  The  philosophical  resignation  with 
which  he  bore  the  sorrows  of  his  country  and  his  own  were  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  upper  middle  classes  of  Paris,  but  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  man  this  is  not  a  virtue.  It  is  refreshing,  as  M.  Fremy  says, 
to  turn  from  the  religious  and  political  passions  of  the  day  to  this  life  of 
learned  repose,  libre  d'envie  et  de  passion,  franc  de  tout  labeur,  fors  de 
celuy  que  f  employe  a  la  culture  de  mon  jardin  et  de  mon  esprit.  Most 
fascinating  are  the  glimpses  of  pure  and  simple  family  life.  Yet  it  is  no 
less  beautiful  in  the  house  of  Coligni  than  in  that  of  De  Mesmes.  The 
latter  had  seen  his  college  friend  Du  Bourg  led  out  to  death,  had  passed 
through  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  had  witnessed 
Paris  in  revolution  and  in  starvation,  was  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  the  tool  and  the  victim  of  Bussi  le  Clercq,  and  yet  the  follow- 
ing was  the  only  real  affliction  of  the  author's  life : 

Or  vous  ne  fustes  pas  long  temps  puisne,  car  Bende,  ma  fille,  alia  d 
Dieu  deux  ans  aprds,  qui  fut  le  ^O''  jour  d'avril  1562.  Cefut  d'un  absces 
au  cerveau,  pour  quelque  cheute  d  la  renverse  dont  la  teste  avoit  receu  le 
coup  ;  de  quoy  je  ne  sceu  rien  qu'aprds  sa  mort.  Ainsi  elle  n'a  vescu  que 
4  ans  9  mois  et  '2,  jours  22  heures  et  demie  ;  et  souvent  je  prie  Dieu  quHl 
me  done,  a  ma  fin,  autant  de  devotion  et  de  Constance,  selon  inon  sexe  et 
mo7i  aage,  que  j'en  veus  en  la  tendre  enfance  de  cette  pauvre  innocente ! 
Je  puys  dire  aussy  qu'en  ma  vie  je  n'ay  reqeu  une  pure  et  solide  affliction 
que  celle-ld  !  E.  Akmsteong. 


A  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich. 
By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Lewis.     (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Me.  Lewis's  book  shows  wide  reading  and  a  considerable  though  one- 
sided knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  but  its  value  is  much 
lessened  by  the  author  having  determined  to  omit  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion a  reference  to  the  authorities  he  has  used.  This  strange  error  is  the 
result  of  deliberation,  for  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  *I  have  not  thought  it 
needful  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  purpose  to  give  verifying  references 
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except  in  comparatively  few  instances. '  He  does  give  a  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  books  that  have  been  read  in  compiling  the  biography,  but  such 
a  list  will  be  absolutely  useless  to  those  who  wish  to  verify  any  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  statements.  Except  for  this  grave  shortcoming  there  is  little 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Lewis's  book.  He  does  not,  like  too  many  bio- 
graphers, endeavour  to  make  out  that  the  subject  of  his  biography  was  a 
hero  in  every  possible  respect.  There  is  some  amount  of  confusion  caused 
to  the  reader  by  the  author  having  in  many  instances  rejected  the  natural 
chronological  arrangement.  This  is  perhaps  excusable  when  the  works 
of  a  voluminous  and  many-sided  writer  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  it  none 
the  less  causes  a  great  strain  on  the  reader's  attention. 

Joseph  Hall  was  in  more  respects  than  one  a  noteworthy  character. 
That  he  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  a  much  abused  word,  a  poet,  cannot 
be  doubted,  though  his  verses  have  not  power  enough  in  them  to  attract 
many  readers  at  the  present  time.  That  he  was,  for  his  day,  learned  in 
theology,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Unlike  most  English  seventeenth 
century  divines,  he  did  not  confine  his  reading  to  the  men  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  With  several  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  fathers  he  seems 
to  have  had  considerable  familiarity,  and  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
;St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as,  at  least  in  early 
life,  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  even  to  the  last  seems  to  have  held  in 
great  honour  the  memory  of  the  theologian  of  Geneva.  His  intellectual 
development  was  slow ;  as,  however,  it  ran  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
changes  in  the  court,  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  puritans  of  his  own 
day  that  Hall  was  a  time-server.  There  seems  little  evidence  for  this.  It 
should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the  divines  of 
the  time  when  Hall  was  forming  his  theological  opinions  was  a  phase  of 
thought  that  could  not  be  permanent.  In  countries  where  there  were  no 
inducements  to  change,  similar  revolutions  have  taken  place  with  even 
greater  rapidity.  We  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  even  if  court 
favour  had  been  thrown  into  the  other  scale  the  '  high  anglicanism '  of 
which  Laud  and  Hall  with  wide  differences  are  types  would  not  have 
become  a  popular  mode  of  thought.  The  '  Oxford  movement  '  of  forty 
years  ago  owed  nothing  to  the  patronage  of  those  in  power,  and  yet  it  has 
been  a  far  more  important  factor  in  history  than  its  seventeenth  century 
prototype.  Though  we  are  fully  assured  that  the  development  of  Hall's 
theological  opinions  was  a  growth  quite  independent  of  court  influence, 
it  is  not  possible,  we  apprehend,  to  say  the  same  for  the  absolutist 
notions  which  he  professed.  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  some  of  his  wild  assertions. 
On  this  matter  a  diligent  search  in  the  author's  voluminous  writings 
would  be  rewarded  by  stronger  expressions  as  to  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right  than  any  that  he  has  given.  That  many  of  those  who  professed  this 
opinion  held  it  honestly  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  that  Hall,  who  was  a  wide 
reader  and  by  no  means  a  contemptible  reasoner,  should  have  brought 
himself  to  such  a  pass,  seems  incomprehensible.  It  is,  however,  not  more 
strange  than  the  wild  statements  which  used  to  be  made  in  America  con- 
cerning slavery,  or  what  one  hears  even  now  in  certain  quarters  as  to 
democracy. 

Hall's  was  a  mild,  gentle  nature,  and  notwithstanding  the  violent 
language  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged  we  feel  certain  that  he  was  much 
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superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  practice  of  toleration  ;  yet  he 
highly  approved  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that  he  had  any  compunction  as  to  the  execution  of  Eoman 
catholic  missionaries  or  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  professed  Arian  views. 
It  was  then  too  early  for  any  one  who  was  not  suffering  under  the  ban  of 
society  or  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  have  come  to  such  conclusions  as  were 
reached  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is,  however,  but  bare  justice  to  class 
Bishop  Hall  with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus,  men  who,  without 
absolute  clearness  of  vision,  have  done  more  to  hinder  their  fellow-creatures 
from  being  tormented  for  their  opinions  than  most  of  those  of  the  latter 
time  who  have  put  into  order  and  enforced  by  argument  what  was  to  their 
predecessors  but  an  imperfectly  realised  vision. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Bishop  Hall  was  superior  to  the  popular 
superstitions  of  his  time,  though  they  probably  attacked  him  in  a  mild 
form.  We  cannot  imagine  him  hunting  down  witches,  though  we  know 
that  he  believed  in  witchcraft,  for  when  in  the  Ardennes  he  had  what  he 
believed  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  devil-possessed  persons  turn- 
ing themselves  into  wolves.  He  had  himself  seen  *  a  boy  half  whose  face 
was  devoured  by  one  of  them  .  .  .  and  not  many  days  before  his  arrival 
one  of  those  miscreants  had  confessed,  on  the  wheel,  to  have  devoured 
two-and-forty  children.'  His  attitude  towards  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
one  of  moderate  scepticism.  It  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughgoing  as 
Mr.  Lewis  imagines.  He  did  not  think  that  any  were  divine,  but  held  that 
some  at  least  were  truly  miraculous,  but  performed  through  the  agency 
of  the  spirit  of  evil.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

The  Despatches  of  Earl  Goiver,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris  from  June 
1790  to  August  1792.  To  which  are  added  the  Despatches  of  Mr.  Lind- 
sey  and  Mr.  Monro,  and  the  Diary  of  Viscount  Palmerston.  Edited  by 
Oscar  Browning.     (Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press,  1885.) 

Gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Browning  for  the  publication  of  this  volume,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  documents  themselves  as  for  the  performance 
of  a  somewhat  thankless  task  which  not  everyone  would  have  cared  to 
undertake.  It  is  well  that  Lord  Gower's  despatches  should  be  in  print,  if 
only  because  the  writer  held  the  responsible  position  of  ambassador  at 
Paris  during  the  eventful  months  wiiich  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  French 
throne.  That  he  was  a  singularly  dull  correspondent  is  not  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's fault.  It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  no  fresh  information  on 
foreign  affairs  should  be  found  in  his  despatches,  the  relations  between 
France  and  England  being  during  most  of  his  embassy  not  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  diplomatic  correspondence  of  special  importance.  The  chief  dis- 
appointment lies  in  the  fact  that  with  regard  to  French  affairs  Lord  Gower 
was  content  with  being  a  mere  recorder  of  passing  events.  He  kept  his 
government  well  informed  as  to  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  the  latest 
riot  reported  from  the  provinces,  rumours  of  an  impending  change  of 
ministry,  and  the  like,  information  which  was  interesting  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  at  the  time  intended,  but  not  so  for  the  reader  of  to-day, 
unless  rendered  attractive  by  the  personality  of  the  writer.  Judging  him 
from  these  letters.  Lord  Gower  appears  to  have  been  without  strong  political 
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conviction  or  indeed  strong  feeling  of  any  kind.  He  never  evinces  sym- 
pathy with  any  individual  or  any  party,  and  he  rarely  takes  upon  himself 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  course  of  events  ;  whatever  story  he  has 
to  tell,  the  language  that  he  uses  is  always  calm  and  official,  and  he  never 
seems  to  care  to  enter  into  details  for  their  own  sake.  When  he  tells  of 
the  mob  breaking  into  the  Tuileries  on  20  June,  his  language  has  rather 
less  vigour  and  colour  than  when  he  describes  how  the  question  was  settled 
as  to  whether  the  foreign  ambassadors  should  attend  or  not  the  ceremony 
of  the  federation  on  14  July. 

When,  however,  all  this  has  been  said,  Mr.  Browning's  introduction 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  distinctively  a  book 
for  students,  and  he  writes  as  though  he  were  appealing  to  persons  ignorant 
of  the  commonest  facts  of  the  revolution.  It  would  surely  have  been  better 
had  he  confined  himself  to  calling  attention  to  special  points  of  interest,  in- 
stead of  writing  a  summary  of  general  events,  founded  on  the  letters,  which 
may  be  apt  to  pall  upon  his  readers.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  seems  nothing 
whatever  gained  by  the  insertion  of  such  paragraphs  as  those  on  p.  xix 
relating  to  the  imposition  of  an  oath  on  the  clergy.  All  the  facts  men- 
tioned are  perfectly  well  known.  Lord  Gower  does  not  present  them  under 
a  new  aspect,  and  Mr.  Browning  has  no  remarks  whatever  to  make  upon 
them.  On  p.  xxxii  is  found  the  strange  statement  that  Lord  Gower  calls 
the  Girondists  '  Feuillants,'  an  error  apparently  caused  by  the  editor's 
conception  of  the  political  situation  in  July  1792,  which  he  describes  by 
saying  that  there  were  two  chief  political  parties  struggling  for  power,  the 
Jacobins,  who  wished  to  establish  a  republic,  and  the  Girondists,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  constitution  while  depriving  the  king  of 
authority.  A  reference  to  the  letters  shows  at  once  that  Lord  Gower  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Feuillants  refers,  as  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  to  the 
constitutionalists  in  opposition  to  the  Girondists.  Thus  on  p.  189  he 
mentions  proposals  to  remove  the  assembly  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and 
the  decree  brought  in  by  the  Girondist  Servan  for  raising  20,000  men 
in  the  departments,  as  measures  for  attacking  the  Feuillants ;  while  on 
p.  193,  having  described  the  ministry  formed  after  the  resignation  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  dismissal  of  the  three  Girondist  ministers,  he  observes 
that  its  measures  are  expected  to  be  on  the  whole  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Feuillants. 

Although  Lord  Gower  is  a  dull  writer,  students  of  the  revolution  will 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  through  his  correspondence.  If  he 
exhibits  no  sympathies,  he  exhibits  also  no  prejudices,  and  whenever  he 
does  express  a  political  opinion  he  regards  the  situation  from  an  impartial 
point  of  view.  Occasionally  he  narrates  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  time  will  be  sure  to  find  some  positive  or  negative 
evidence  of  interest  to  themselves.  Taking  the  letters  as  a  body,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  point  about  them  is  how  entirely  they  accord  with  the 
received  views  of  events.  The  often  told  tale  is  told  over  again  with  no 
variation  of  importance.  Mr.  Browning  remarks  that  Lord  Gower's  asser- 
tion that  the  Jacobins  who  were  followers  of  Eobespierre  wished  to  avoid 
war  in  December  1791,  is  contrary  to  the  received  view.  The  received 
view  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Gower's  report,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  one,  Robespierre's  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club,  not 
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to  speak  of  other  evidence,  leaving  no  doubt  on  the  question.  With  regard 
to  special  points  it  may  be  observed  that  the  despatches  referring  to  the 
possibility  of  France,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
Spain  in  1790,  fulfilhng  the  conditions  of  the  family  compact,  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  Lord  Gower  makes  known  to  his  government  the 
assurances  of  the  ministers  of  their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  takes  alarm  at  the  decree  of  the  assembly  for  the  execution  of  its 
defensive  engagements  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  real  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  parties  in  relation  to  the  question,  regards  English  gold 
as  the  main  means  by  which  the  danger  was  averted,  and  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  dislike  felt  to  the  treaty  with  Spain  as  resting  on  a  monar- 
chical and  family  basis.  Amongst  small  matters  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Lord  Gower  (17  Sept.  1790)  believes  that  efforts  were  made  to 
produce  an  artificial  scarcity  of  corn  ;  and  that  the  monarchical  club,  esta- 
blished in  opposition  to  the  Jacobin,  did,  as  it  was  accused  of  doing,  pro- 
pose to  seek  popularity  by  selling  bread  much  under  its  cost  price  (4  Feb. 
1791).  He  exhibits  his  impartiality  by  repeated  assertions  that  the  aristo- 
crats as  well  as  the  democrats  did  their  best  to  excite  sedition ;  and  when 
he  describes  the  violence  of  language  used  in  the  assembly,  he  does  not 
lay  all  the  blame  on  one  side. 

*  The  violence  of  party  is  at  present  so  great  in  the  National  Assembly 
that  no  terms  of  abuse  are  omitted  by  the  speakers  on  either  side,  and 
the  style  of  language  which  used  to  be  confined  to  the  markets,  and 
therefore  called  le  langage  des  halles,  is  now  very  frequently  adopted  in 
that  place.'     (28  Jan.  1791.) 

On  15  April  1791,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  flight  of  the  royal  family 
from  Paris,  Gower  had  the  judgment  to  observe  that  one  of  two  things 
must  happen — either  the  constitution  must  be  remodelled,  or  an  avowedly 
republican  form  of  government  be  established  ;  and  after  their  return  and 
the  repression  of  the  republican  party,  his  sense  of  the  falseness  of  the 
situation  betrayed  itself  in  sarcasm. 

*  The  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  has  decreed  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  as  a  reward  to  those  who  stopt  the  king  at  Varenne,  and  its 
policy  and  delicacy  has  timed  that  decree  a  few  days  only  before  it  is  to 
present  to  him  its  Acte  Constitutionnelle  for  his/ree  acceptance,' 

Following  Lord  GoAver's  despatches,  Mr.  Browning  has  printed  letters 
written  by  agents  of  the  English  government  after  the  recall  of  the  am- 
bassador in  August  1792.  These  extend  from  that  date  until  after  the 
condemnation  of  the  king  and  are  of  considerable  interest,  especially  those 
of  the  spy,  Monro,  who  records  fully  his  own  impressions  and  the  scenes 
of  which  he  was  a  witness.  His  account  of  the  September  massacres 
deserves  attention ;  written  at  the  moment  by  a  man  who  took  no  part 
in  French  politics,  it  does  not  bear  out  entirely  the  extreme  views  of 
some  modern  writers.  Unlike  Louis  Blanc,  Monro  does  not  assert  that 
the  massacres  were  simply  due  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Already  on 
3  Sept.  he  writes  of  *  Marseillais  and  Brestois,  the  hired  assassins  of  a 
party,'  and  afterwards  observes  that  *  these  massacres  if  not  set  a-going 
by  some  one  were  at  least  never  intended  to  be  stopped.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Monro's  narrative  produces  a  different  impression  on  the  reader  from 
that  of  Mortimer  Terneaux.     While  Mortimer  Terneaux  keeps  in  the 
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background  the  terrible  alarm  felt  at  the  advance  of  the  allies,  Monro, 
after  describing  the  massacre  of  the  priests,  goes  on  to  say  :  '  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  to  your  lordship  the  confusion  and  consternation  which 
at  present  prevails  here.  The  Prussians  are  advancing  rapidly,  they  have 
already  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  armies  of  Messrs.  Luckner 
and  Dumouriez  ;  and  intelligence  is  just  arrived  that  a  detachment  of  two 
thousand  men  lately  sent  from  hence  to  reinforce  Verdun  is  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands.'  Monro's  account  of  the  massacres  at  the  Abbaye, 
of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  horrible  as  it  is,  is  not  so  horrible  as  the 
account  of  Mortimer  Terneaux,  which  allows  no  spontaneity  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  actors ;  when  both  writers  are  describing  the  same  scene, 
while  the  one  tells  how  the  hired  murderers  outside  the  prison  gates  were 
waiting  impatiently  for  their  victims,  the  other  remarks  :  *  These  incon- 
sistent murderers  seemed  nearly  as  much  pleased  at  the  acquittal  of  a 
prisoner  as  they  were  at  his  condemnation.  The  governor  of  the  Invalides 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  I  saw  acquitted ;  the  street  rang  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  but  the  old  man  was  so  feeble  with  fear  and  suspense,  and  so 
overcome  with  the  caresses  of  his  daughter,  who  was  attending  to  know 
his  fate,  that  they  both  sank  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  some  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  carried  them  to  the  Hospital  des  Invalides.'  Monro  says 
nothing  about  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Sombreuil  being  obliged  to  drink  a 
glass  of  blood  before  obtaining  her  father's  acquittal,  a  story  which 
Mortimer  Terneaux  accepts  as  true  on  the  evidence  of  the  lady's  son. 
Mr.  Browning  remarks  in  a  note  that  the  account  here  given  by  an  eye- 
witness disproves  the  legend.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  from  what  Monro 
says  whether  he  ventured  to  make  his  way  into  the  prison  or  stayed 
outside  in  the  street.  Most  of  his  details  refer  to  what  was  taking  place 
outside.  Monro's  letters  of  a  later  date  bring  into  prominence  the  reaction 
in  Louis's  favour  consequent  on  his  trial,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
pression of  public  opinion  was  not  at  that  time  so  complete  as  is  some- 
times represented.  Up  to  the  last  Monro  believed  that  those  in  favour 
of  saving  the  king's  life  would  obtain  the  majority. 

Mr.  Browning  has  further  enlarged  his  volume  by  the  publication  of 
a  short  diary  kept  by  the  second  Lord  Palmerston  during  July  and 
August  1791,  and  has  added  in  an  appendix  the  remarkable  letters  of 
Mallet  du  Pan  to  Lord  Elgin,  which  describe  the  condition  of  France  in 
the  beginning  of  1794,  and  in  a  condensed  form  contain  the  results  of 
modern  investigation.  These  letters,  however,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  were  published  with  some  unimportant  omissions  by  M.  Sayous  in 
his  biography  of  their  author. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Browning  will  continue  his  researches  and 
find  more  material  for  publication.  The  foreign  policy  of  England  during 
the  revolutionary  period  requires  elucidation,  and  can  only  be  really 
understood  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  ministers. 

Beetha  M.  Gaedinee. 

Precis  de  la  Campagne  de  1805  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italie.     (Bruxelles  : 

C.  Muquardt.) 
The   campaign   of  1805  is  a  remarkable  one,  from  the   unrivalled  dis- 
play of  ability  on  one  side  and  imbecility  on  the  other.   Few  combinations 
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on  the  military  cliess  board  have  been  so  masterly  as  the  march  on  Ulm, 
few  battles  so  scientifically  ordered  as  Austerlitz  ;  and  in  few  instances 
have  generals  so  entirely  carried  out  their  opponents'  wishes  and  plans  as 
Mack  and  Weyrother  when  they  flung  away  the  Austrian  and  Eussian 
armies.  So  marvellous  was  Napoleon's  success  that  for  almost  the  only 
campaign  in  his  history  his  bulletins  form  a  strictly  accurate  record — 
except,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  losses  and  captures.  The  numbers  of 
men  present  under  arms,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  are  almost  the  only 
points  of  any  difficulty  to  clear  up  ;  for  all  the  generals  habitually  lied 
about  these,  from  the  magnificent  mendacity  of  Napoleon  to  the  artless 
barbarian  fiction  of  the  Eussian  reports.  The  author  of  the  work  before 
us  has  had  to  rely  on  conjectural  estimates  in  many  cases,  but  has  in  most 
instances  brought  out  consistent  and  probable  results.  I  think  that  per- 
haps he  has  underestimated  the  French  loss  at  Austerlitz  in  putting  it  at 
7,000  ;  for  the  allies  lost  nearly  30,000  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  and 
most  of  the  prisoners  were  wounded.  Allowing  for  the  completeness  of 
the  rout  and  the  numbers  of  Eussians  drowned  in  the  frozen  ponds,  the 
disproportion  seems  too  great  for  modern  warfare  between  disciplined 
armies  in  the  open  field.  Napoleon's  own  public  estimate  of  his  loss  was 
about  2,500,  and  it  is  generally  safe  to  quadruple  his  numbers.  As  for 
his  successive  accounts  of  the  hosts  he  defeated,  slew  or  captured,  they 
show  a  power  of  expansion  only  surpassed  by  Falstaff's  men  in  buckram. 
But  bulletins  and  newspapers,  as  the  Emperor  once  remarked,  are  not 
history. 

The  sketch  of  the  campaign  is  altogether  very  good,  clear,  fair  and 
concise  ;  and  if  the  other  volumes  come  up  to  its  standard  the  series  of 
military  histories,  of  which  it  is  the  first  to  appear,  will  be  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  soldier,  but  for  the  historian.  But  there  will  be  far  harder 
nuts  to  crack  in  these  coming  volumes.  Eylau,  Borodino,  Leipzig,  not 
to  mention  Waterloo,  need  much  clearing  up  still ;  and  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  conciliate  Kinglake  and  Bazancourt  for  the  Crimean 
war,  or  condense  a  precise  account  of  the  American  civil  war  out  of  the 
extensive  work  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  voluminous  recollections 
of  the  Century  magazine.  A.  E.  Eopes. 

Deutsche  GescJiichte  im  Neunzeknten  Jahrhundert.     Von  Heineich  von 
Treitschke.  Ill:  Bis  zur  Juli-Eevolution.   (Leipzig:  S.Hirzel,  1885.) 

OuE  German  contemporaries  are  not  wont  to  be  much  more  precipitate 
than  we  can  ourselvts  pretend  to  have  been  in  the  date  of  the  present 
review ;  but  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  the  new  volume  of  Treitschke's 
masterly  work  being  assailed  by  a  storm  of  angry  protests  like  that  which 
the  publication  of  its  predecessor  enabled  him  to  enjoy.  With  the 
exception  of  the  operations  which  prepared  the  Zollverein,  and  thus 
indisputably  paved  the  way  for  the  achievement  of  German  unity  under 
Prussian  hegemony,  there  is  little  enough  in  the  period  covered  by  these 
pages  to  induce  its  author  to  rise  from  what  is  for  him  a  rather  subdued 
tone.  The  hero  of  the  third  volume  of  this  History,  if  it  has  one,  is  the 
Prussian  minister  Von  Motz;  to  whom  from  the  above  point  of  view  the 
cause  of  German  unity  is  assuredly  deeply  indebted,  and  who  has  an 
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additional  claim  on  the  respect  of  posterity  as  having  told  the  truth  to 
the  elector  William  I  of  Hesse.  But,  as  the  historian  indignantly 
remarks,  the  young  Germans  of  that  age,  nurtured  with  the  charmed 
circle  of  French  ideas,  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  Motz,  and  in  truth 
there  were  but  few  politicians,  learned  or  lewd,  who  shared  the  insight 
into  the  future  which  distinguished  him  almost  as  much  as  his  courage 
in  facing  the  obstacles  of  the  present.  To  be  sure,  an  uncommonly  fresh 
and  combative  air  still  blows  through  the  Appendices  of  this  volume, 
designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Baumgarten,  and  of  one  or 
two  other  opponents  who  are  treated  with  more  deference  than  the 
distinguished  Zunft-Professor  at  Strassburg.  The  uninitiated  will  pro- 
bably not  care  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  these  excursuses,  although 
one  at  least  among  them  which  treats  with  rather  grim  humour  the  very 
long-lived,  and  very  imbecile,  question,  *  who  invented  the  Zollverein  ?  ' 
contains  truths  applicable  to  other  crafts  besides  that  of  historical 
research  and  exposition.  For  the  rest.  Professor  von  Treitschke  inci- 
dentally observes  that  his  fellow-countrymen  are  in  controversy  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  canons  of  good  taste ;  and  he  is  himself  a  most  thoroughly 
national  author. 

Everybody  knows  that  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  this ;  and  the 
present  writer  for  one  has  repeatedly  sought  occasions  for  expressing 
his  admiration  of  an  historian  whom  no  task,  however  laborious,  seems  to 
weary,  and  whose  written  pages  are  accordingly,  like  the  living  words  of 
a  great  orator  who  controls  his  theme,  at  the  same  time  apt  to  master 
his  audience.  But  in  the  present  instance  a  preliminary  duty  of  conscience 
must  be  performed.  We — that  is  to  say.  Englishmen  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  some  solicitude  as  to  the  treatment  which  their 
country's  name  and  fame  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  real 
eminence — have  a  quarrel  of  our  own  with  the  historian  of  the  new 
Germany,  a  quarrel  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  exaggerate,  but  worse 
than  foolish  altogether  to  ignore.  Professor  von  Treitschke  is  not 
restrained  by  any  false  delicacy  from  criticising  with  the  utmost  freedom 
the  political  action  of  Great  Britain  and  the  characters  of  our  public 
men ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  we  are  as  a  rule  more  squeamish  than  others 
about  such  comments.  According  to  his  wont,  he  speaks  of  English  men 
and  things  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  that  must  be  extremely  taking 
at  Berlin,  where  occasional  morsels  of  our  phraseology,  such  as  '  hep 
hep  hurrah '  and  '  fishing  for  compliment,'  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  more 
general  effect.  We  retain,  I  fancy,  strength  of  mind  enough  to  bear  with 
criticisms  frequently  perhaps  containing  a  wholesome  grain  of  truth, 
such  as  those  which  Beuth,  a  Prussian  bureaucrat  who  rendered  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  technical  and  industrial' progress,  is  said  to  have 
passed  '  with  the  irony  of  a  superior  person '  [mit  ilherlegejier  Ironie)  upon 
the  incurable  narrowmindedness  of  our  insular  population.  Nay,  more. 
Although  as  students  of  Ranke  and  other  authorities  we  are  unable  to 
accept  the  consistently  contemptuous  view  of  the  part  played  in  English 
politics  by  all  four  of  our  Georges  which  it  suits  Professor  von  Treitschke, 
as  an  uncompromising  lover  of  strong  monarchy,  to  suggest,  yet  not  a  few 
of  us  would  give  up  George  IV  at  all  events  to  the  historian's  satire,  care- 
less as  to  the  gross  want  of  finish  in  his  portrait  of  the  king  on  his  visit  to 
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Hanover.  Furthermore,  we  may  agree  that  in  the  attitude  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  instructed  his  brother  to  take  up  at  the  congress  of  Laibach  there  was 
something  unreal,  owing  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  English  opinion,both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  was  at  that  time  considerably  in  advance  of  the  actual 
sentiments  of  the  tory  ministry.  We  should  not  even  think  of  disputing 
the  historian's  right  to  adopt  an  explanation  of  Canning's  foreign  policy 
which  strikes  him  as  sufficient.  That  statesman,  of  the  difficulty  of 
whose  position  at  home  the  historian  betrays  scant  appreciation,  calcu- 
lated, it  seems,  that  our  trade  *  would  flourish  the  most  securely  if  the 
continent  were  at  peace,  if  the  economical  vigour  of  its  peoples  were 
always  crippled  by  civic  conflicts ;  then  the  fortunate  island  w^ould  be  all 
the  more  undisturbedly  able  to  extend  her  ocean  rule,  which  it  regarded 
as  a  natural  right.'  There  have  no  doubt  been  occasions  enough,  both  in 
Canning's  day  and  in  other  times,  with  regard  to  which  such  a  way  of 
interpreting  British  policy  is  perfectly  justifiable.  In  tariff  negotiations, 
for  instance.  Great  Britain  has  been  very  persistently,  and  at  times  even 
blindly,  intent  upon  her  own  interests.  Thus  in  the  discussions  belong- 
ing to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  ZoU- 
verein,  British  and  Prussian  commercial  interests  were  held  to  run 
counter  to  one  another,  and  Great  Britain  pursued  a  policy  which  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  cripple  the  natural  development  of  the  Prussian 
mercantile  system  ;  and  a  representative  Prussian  historian  is  therefore, 
from  his  point  of  view,  warranted  in  inveighing  against  the  support  given 
by  Great  Britain  (with  Hanover  '  in  tow ')  to  the  counter-customs-asso- 
ciation known  under  the  name  of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Handelsverein. 
But  he  must  of  course  be  aware  that  the  British  and  Prussian  tariffs  of 
that  period  were  in  substance  mutually  hostile  tariffs  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  only  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  free-trade  principles 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  what  virtually  amounted  to  reasonable  rela- 
tions of  reciprocity.  The  case  is  therefore  obviously  not  one  for  the 
contemptuous  imputation  of  selfish  motives  either  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other.  Professor  von  Treitschke  sarcastically  quotes  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Bevieiu  where — apparently  about  the  year  1830 — it  was 
hinted,  '  with  that  English  modesty  which  displays  itself  even  in  the 
praise  of  others,'  that  *  the  commercial  policy  of  Prussia,  which  is  perhaps 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  world,  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  desire  of  an  absolute  ruler  to  enrich  himself.'  A  feebler  '  censure  ' 
could  certainly  never  have  been  made  than  this,  the  original  of  which  I 
have  no  present  means  of  identifying ;  ^  and  it  is  precisely  this  crude  and 
often  futile  suggestion  of  motives  which  seems  to  me  so  derogatory  to 

^  A  later  number,  however,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (January  1844)  Ues  before 
me,  which  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  in  whose  eyes  British  commercial 
policy,  whether  based  on  protective  or  on  free-trade  principles,  is  synonymous  with 
undeviating  selfishness.  '  The  true  object  of  British  policy,'  it  concludes,  '  is,  not  to 
counteract  the  extension  of  the  Zollverein  to  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  to  weaken  and 
destroy  that  mischievous  influence  which  is  now  by  far  too  predominant,  the  influence 
of  monopoly  and  class  interests.  With  such  interests  we  have  no  sympathy ;  but  for 
Germany  herself  our  feelings  are  those  of  friendship  and  goodwill ;  and  we  do  not  yet 
despair  of  seeing  the  Zollverein  converted  into  an  instrument  for  good,  if  England  will 
only  do  her  share  in  the  work,  and  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  professions,  by  setting 
herself  the  example  of  that  policy  which  she  recommends  to  the  adoption  of  others.' 
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the  dignity  of  historical  criticism.  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
Canning.  In  another  passage  of  this  History  reference  is  made  to  the 
persistent  opposition  against  the  slave  trade  which  at  the  congress  of 
Verona  and  elsewhere  the  British  government  carried  to  a  length  un- 
welcome to  some  of  the  powers,  and  more  especially  to  France.  The 
explanation  of  this  persistency  the  historian  seeks  where  it  was  sought 
at  the  time  by  French  journalists  endowed  with  the  power  of  penetrating 
the  perfidy  of  Albion — in  the  fact  that  '  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coffee 
imported  at  that  time  hardly  one-twentieth  part  came  from  the  English 
colonies,  and  of  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  about  one-fourth.  The 
immense  British  colonial  empire  possessed  only  few  plantations  suitable 
for  negroes,  and  these  had  long  been  overflowing  with  blacks  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  could  here  do  very  little  damage,  while  in  the 
colonies  of  the  other  maritime  powers  it  could  not  but  provoke  serious 
economical  convulsions.'  No  doubt  this  ingenious  if  not  very  solid  show 
of  facts  and  figures  (how,  for  instance,  would  France  have  stood  in  the 
comparison  suggested  ?)  amounts  at  the  worst  to  a  repetition  of  what  to 
certain  writers  of  certain  nations  used  to  be  a  truism  :  that  the  '  limita- 
tions '  of  the  British  character  are  such  as  to  make  even  our  national 
good  deeds  inconceivable  without  mercenary  motives.  But  it  is  un- 
pleasing  to  have  to  number  among  such  writers  an  historian  of  genius, 
who  might  at  least  have  been  expected  to  perceive  the  ludicrous  element 
in  sheer  onesidedness.  And  I  fear  that  elsewhere  his  prejudice  against  a 
nation  whose  foreign  policy  has  often  been  very  shortsighted  but  rarely 
altogether  ungenerous  misleads  him  into  something  like  malignity.  It 
is  once  more  Canning  against  whom  the  charge  is  directed,  that  '  while 
he  did  not  refuse  his  human  sympathy  to  the  Greek  insurgents,  he  was 
by  no  means  in  any  way  minded  to  mitigate  the  oppressive  despotism 
{Geivaltherrschaft}  which  his  England  exercised  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  Ionian  islands.'  The  policy  carried  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and 
carried  out  it  may  be  readily  conceded  with  very  much  the  reverse  of 
skill,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  an  unnatural  arrangement  as  to  the 
government  of  the  islands  for  which  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  re- 
sponsible ;  but  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  rigour  of  this  or  any 
subsequent  high  commissioner  and  the  fury  of  let  us  say  the  depopulators 
of  Scio  is  simply  disingenuous  in  an  historian  who  writes  for  a  wide  public. 
I  would  very  much  rather  have  devoted  more  of  the  space  at  my 
command  to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  many  excellences  of  this  volume, 
than  to  the  pointing  out  of  flaws  which  in  relation  to  the  main  theme  of 
its  narrative  are,  as  may  be  readily  confessed,  of  little  moment.  Besides 
his  unrivalled  vigour  and  versatility  in  that  species  of  composition  where 
the  publicist  and  the  historian  are  at  times  appropriately  blended  like  the 
foot-soldier  and  the  horseman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  besides  his 
wealth  of  historical  and  literary  learning,  which  he  generally  wears  if  not 
lightly  like  a  flower  at  least  without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  Treitschke  is 
master  of  the  art  of  grouping  events  and  characters,  and  of  bringing  as  it 
were  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  reader  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
great  forces  of  national  history.  This  art  seems  to  me  as  rare  in  our  own 
days  as  when  it  was  appropriately  rewarded  at  Athens.  Of  course  it  is  the 
fashion  to  make  little  of  that  which  impresses  all ;  among  ourselves  many 
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modern  '  Templars '  have  quite  successfully,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
fellow-wits,  argued  away  the  effect  of  Macaulay's  *  description  of  the 
state  in  which  England  was  at  the  time  when  the  crown  passed  from 
Charles  II  to  his  brother.'  The  historian  of  modern  Germany  having,  if 
he  will  pardon  the  imputation,  more  in  him  of  the  training  of  the  Zunft- 
Professor  than  was  accessible  to  his  English  prototype,  and  having 
issued  forth  from  a  school  of  historians  the  secret  of  whose  triumph  he 
rightly  himself  finds  in  their  complete  command  of  their  materials,  in 
my  opinion  surpasses  Macaulay  where  Macaulay  is  strongest.  Given  a 
certain  measure  of  familiarity  with  the  ground  surveyed,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  as  a  reader  of  history  one  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  a 
greater  intellectual  pleasure  than  that  derivable  from  such  a  chapter  as 
the  one  sm^eiscvihed  Alts td7idisches  StilllebeninNorddeutschland  (it  would 
be  useless  to  pause  for  a  translation).  In  his  previous  chapter  the  historian 
had  accomplished  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  unpalatable,  portions  of  his  task.  He  had  there  had  to  describe  the  state 
of  things  in  Prussia  during  the  seven  years,  or  thereabouts,  which  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  Hardenberg,  the  last  great  statesman  who  was  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  her  affairs  till  our  own  times.  The  veteran  chancellor  had 
done  much  for  Prussia  and  for  her  future,  but  in  his  last  endeavour  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  constitution  for  the  country  he  had 
failed.  The  causes  of  this  failure  are  traced  in  the  admirable  second 
chapter  of  the  present  volume,  which  possesses  great  interest  for  students 
who  have  time  to  spare  for  the  comparative  history  of  provincial  admi- 
nistration and  of  the  obstacles  which  every  real  union  has  to  overcome. 
A  peculiar  obstacle  in  Hardenberg's  way  was  the  *  historical '  romanti- 
cism of  the  crown  prince,  afterwards  King  Frederick  William  IV,  of  whom, 
as  subsequently  of  his  favourite  Bunsen,  Treitschke  draws  portraits  of 
unmistakable  truthfulness.  Hardenberg's  failure  implied  the  attempt 
to  meet  the  case  by  means  of  provincial  diets  without  more  than  the 
most  shadowy  germ  of  a  general  diet — an  experiment  hopefully  viewed 
as  a  substructure  only  by  large  and  imaginative  minds  such  as  Stein, 
Humboldt,  Vincke,  and  Schon,  and  carried  out  with  a  partial  conscious- 
ness of  some  such  spirit  in  Prussia  proper  and  in  Westphalia,  but  intended 
by  the  dominant  feudal  party  to  guarantee  the  reaction  which  they  pal- 
pably had  at  heart.  In  Treitschke's  opinion  the  real  success  of  such  a 
reaction  was  prevented  by  the  resolution  of  King  Frederick  William  III, 
due  mainly  to  accidental  circumstances,  to  be  his  own  prime  minister. 
Thus  a  passive  resistance  became  possible  on  the  part  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, where  resided  the  real  political  intelligence  of  the  dislocated 
kingdom,  against  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  provincial  estates  at 
large ;  and  for  instance  the  Gewerbefreiheit  (freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
trades  and  handicrafts),  which  several  of  the  minor  states  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sacrificing,  was  preserved  to  Prussia.  But  the  signs  of  political 
progress  were  hard  to  perceive  in  a  dull  and  turbid  atmosphere.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  Frederick  William  III  committed  the  great  blunder 
for  which  among  all  the  mistakes  of  his  reign  he  must  be  most  distinctly 
held  personally  responsible,  and  in  excuse  of  which  Treitschke,  sympa- 
thetically as  he  writes  of  this  worthy  prince,  is  too  judicious  to  plead 
excellence   of  intentions.     The   religious   union   of  the  two  protestant 
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churches  m  Prussia  was  an  experiment  deplorably  out  of  season,  and 
doomed  to  remain  a  moral  failure  even  after  it  had  been  technically  accom- 
plished. And  in  the  same  period  there  began,  in  no  slight  degree  through 
the  buoyant  self-confidence  of  Bunsen  at  Eome,  that  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Vatican  of  which  even  our  times  may  not  have  seen  the 
last  unfortunate  results.  And  if  in  ecclesiastical  matters  a  gloomy  age  in 
the  history  of  Prussian  intellectual  life  was  now  announcing  itself,  in 
politics,  as  the  historian  allows,  the  German  world  outside  heard  less  of  the 
bright  particular  stars  that  kept  up  the  conceit  of  Berlin,  or  of  the  services  of 
the  bureaucracy  which  maintained  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration, than  of  '  the  foolish  sins  of  the  chase  upon  demagogues.'  The 
severe  truthfulness  with  which  Treitschke  scorns  to  make  light  of  the  blot 
which  these  persecutions  leave  upon  Prussia's  fame  is  honourable  to  him, 
for  he  was  not  born  to  be  the  bard  of  either  Mdnnerhund  or  Jilnglingshund. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  treated  in  this  chapter  a  change  for  the 
better  makes  itself  manifest,  first  in  the  sphere  of  administration ;  and 
with  the  ZoUverein  schemes  of  Motz  the  historian  legitimately  connects 
the  first  endeavours  of  Prussia  to  pursue  a  German  policy,  consciously 
superior  to  the  fears  and  the  scruples  and  the  susceptibilities  of  her 
immediate  neighbours. 

It  is  with  these  neighbours,  viz.  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Guelphic 
lands,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  in  particular,  that  the 
chapter  is  concerned  to  which  I  directed  attention  above  as  illustrating 
Treitschke 's  genius  for  historical  Darstelhmg,  a  term  which  I  take  to 
include  exposition  and  narrative  as  well  as  description.  In  the  opening 
of  the  next  chapter  a  similar  summary  of  Bavarian  afi'airs  forms  a  welcome 
supplement,  where  the  beginnings  of  King  Lewis  I  are  dealt  with  at  once 
caustically  and  kindly,  and  perhaps  with  more  real  fairness  than  I  think 
falls  to  the  lot  of  King  William  I  of  Wiirtemberg,  whose  well-meaning 
though  not  very  far-reaching  liberalism  irresistibly  excites  the  historian's 
spleen.  But  in  both  grave  and  gay  he  seems  most  thoroughly  at  home 
north  of  the  line  of  the  Main.  His  summary  of  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  in  the  first  decade  or  two  after  its  mutilation  has  a  half- 
elegiac,  half- satirical  tone  whish  is  quite  sui  generis,  and  yet  admits  of  a 
genuine  home-bred  admiration  for  the  pathetic  mixture  of  intelligence  and 
simplicity,  energy  and  kindliness,  which  long  characterised  the  population 
of  the  little  kingdom.  (Surely  it  must  be  by  accident  that  in  connexion 
with  upper  Saxony  the  military  order  is  described  as  '  both  then  ' — viz. 
in  the  days  of  the  John  Georges — '  and  now  the  most  arrogant  nobility 
in  the  Germanic  empire.')  The  sins  of  which  in  earlier  days  the  dynasty  of 
this  land  was  guilty  against  the  population,  the  fidelity  with  which  these 
sins  were  rewarded,  and  the  shortsightedness  with  which  after  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  dynasty  and  population  settled  down  into  the  old  ways,  to  which 
was  added  a  new  hatred  of  the  Prussians,  are  alike  recorded  with  incon- 
trovertible truth.  In  the  sketch  which  follows  of  the  part  played  by 
Hesse-Cassel  in  modern  German  affairs  we  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  an 
atmosphere  of  querulous  peace  into  one  of  brutal  Eenascence  tyranny  with- 
out a  Renascence  ;  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  policy,  or  a  feature  in  the 
life,  of  these  electors  which  did  not  directly  help  to  bring  about  the 
annexation  which  our  age  has  seen  satisfactorily  accomplished.    It  would, 
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I  think,  be  more  easy  to  cavil  at  some  points  in  the  sketch  of  the  Hano- 
verian lands  and  dynasty  ;  at  all  events,  the  tendency  to  a  change  here 
less  than  elsewhere  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  natural  development. 
Wholly  different  had  been  the  com^se  of  things  in  Mecklenburg,  where  of 
old  the  all-powerful  nobility  had  prevailed  both  over  such  vigour  as  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  towns  and  over  the  very  existence  of  a  free  peasantry, 
and  where  it  is  therefore  not  paradoxical  to  find  the  first  princely  reformer 
in  Duke  Frederick  Francis  of  Schwerin,  whose  rule  began  before  the 
French  revolution.  '  Who  could  have  objected  to  him  that  he  was  devoted 
to  women,  wine,  cards,  and  very  nearly  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  even  to  a 
degree  passing  that  customary  among  his  people  ?  ' 

The  Hanse  Towns,  for  whose  policy  not  much  sympathy  could  be 
expected  here,  form  the  natural  transition  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  whose 
affairs  in  this  very  period  first  began  to  trouble  the  repose  of  the  Germanic 
diet.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  thought  surprising  that  in  his 
account  of  the  petition  addressed  to  the  diet  in  December  1822  by  the  pre- 
lates and  knighthood  of  Holstein,  who  appealed  for  the  protection  of  their 
constitution  on  the  ground  of  the  recent  Vienna  Schhissacte,  Professor  von 
Treitschke  should  demur  to  the  validity  of  this  appeal.  Art.  56  of  the 
Schlussacte  required  that  no  changes  should  be  made,  except  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  in  the  constitutions  of  territorial  estates  '  which  existed 
in  acknowledged  effectivity.'  Prussia  in  supporting  this  clause  of  the 
Federal  Act  had  clearly  intended  to  exclude  any  appeal  to  the  protection 
of  the  diet  on  the  part  of  the  more  or  less  obsolete  estates  of  Pomerania, 
Cleves,  &c.  Now,  in  the  northern  duchies  the  *  particular '  diet  had  not 
assembled  since  1675,  nor  the  knights  since  1711.  Could  such  an  exist- 
ence be  called  one  *  of  acknowledged  effectivity '  ?  It  is  true  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  had  quite  recently  recognised  the  privileges  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  estates,  and  this,  as  Treitschke  candidly  concedes,  makes  some 
difference.  The  real  point  of  course  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  the  legally 
indissoluble  union  between  the  two  duchies ;  and  for  this  Prussia  as  yet 
cared  nothing.  She  therefore  voted  with  Austria  for  the  rejection  of  the 
petition,  and  gave  one  more  proof  of  the  very  defective  insight  into  her 
mission  as  yet  possessed  by  her  leading  statesmen.  The  volume  before  us, 
to  many  portions  and  aspects  of  which  I  have  not  been  even  able  to  advert, 
shows  more  clearly  and  more  fully  than  has  to  my  knowledge  ever  been 
shown  before,  on  how  solid  and  how  consecutively  established  a  basis  of 
administrative  and  fiscal  policy  that  *  mission '  was  ultimately  to  accomplish 
itself.  ,  A.  W.  Wabd. 

Sybel's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  great  master  is  republished  in 
a  widely  accessible  quarter  [Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ivi.  pt.  3).  To  the 
qualities  and  services  of  another  eminent  pupil  of  Eanke's,  the  late 
Professor  Waitz  (born  9  Oct.  1813,  died  25  May  1886)  justice  has  been 
done  by  the  equally  competent  voice  of  Professor  Wattenbach,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  on  1  July  last  and  since 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions.  The  fame  of  Waitz  will  probably  rest 
first  on  the  magnificent  fragment  (in  eight  volumes)  of  his  *  Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte,'  and  secondly  on  his  connexion  with  the  '  Monu- 
menta   Germanige.'      With  this  great   undertaking  he   had   associated 
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himself  at  a  very  early  stage  in  his  career,  when — just  about  fifty  years 
ago — he  was  introduced  by  Eanke  to  Pertz  ;  and  in  1875  he  quitted  his 
chair  at  Gottingen  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  series,  thereby 
saving  it  from  something  very  much  like  shipwreck.  His  '  Schleswig- 
Holstein's  Geschichte  '  lacks  a  concluding  volume  ;  for  the  archives  of 
Copenhagen  were  sealed  to  a  native  of  the  German  half  of  Flensburg,  who 
had  sat  for  Kiel  in  the  Frankfort  parliament.  His  '  Jiirgen  WuUenwever,' 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  theme  full  of  typical  and  individual  interest, 
ought  to  be  better  known  wherever  historical  works  are  not  simply 
divided  into  the  '  readable  '  and  the  *  unreadable.'  Waitz  had,  with  the 
training  of  a  lawyer,  an  ineradicable  suspicion  of  the  one-sided  study  of 
mere  narrative  sources  of  history.  The  principles  on  which  in  the  cele- 
brated '  historische  iTbungen  '  at  Gottingen  he  trained  successive  genera- 
tions of  scholars  are  by  this  time,  for  better  or  worse,  established  in 
German  historical  science. 

Professor  Kuno  Fischer  has  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  print  the 
oration  delivered  by  him  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Heidelberg 
on  7  Aug.  last,  as  at  once  the  spokesman  and  the  panegyrist  of  his 
jubilant  university.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least  solid  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  occasion,  which,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  pardonably  hap- 
hazard, and  to  which  a  reproof  is  administered  in  Professor  Fischer's  speech 
for  having  failed  to  make  the  founder  of  the  Otto-Heinrichsbau  and  the 
donor  of  the  Palatina  the  subject  of  a  separate  monograph.  The  published 
oration  itself  contains  some  passages  omitted  in  delivery  for  want  of  time  ; 
indeed,  he  is  reported  not  to  have  allowed  himself  more  than  three  hours 
for  speaking.  Yet  it  would  be  altogether  unjust  to  describe  his  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg  as  prolix,  or  as  overdone  with 
that  kind  of  ornament  which,  for  reasons  unknown,  is  elsewhere  thought 
indispensable  in  academical  oratory.  He  has  rightly  considered  the 
interest  of  his  story  sufficient  in  itself ;  nor  in  truth  have  many  universi- 
ties passed  through  vicissitudes  so  strange  and  serious  as  those  from 
which  the  Euperto-Carola  has  emerged  to  a  well-assured  prosperity.  The 
double  name  distinguishes  two  unequal  halves  in  its  history.  In  the 
former  an  institution,  founded  with  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  meet 
the  cosmopolitan  and  decentralising  tendencies  of  the  middle  ages,  only 
very  gradually  attained  to  the  position  of  a  university  of  European  sig- 
nificance. It  reached  this  at  last  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  line  of 
princes  ready  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  imperial  unity,  and  that  of  national 
independence,  to  the  interests  of  their  own  Calvinistic  form  of  faith  ;  and 
thus,  logically  enough,  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Simmern  involved  the 
collapse  of  the  university  which  under  them  had,  as  Professor  Fischer 
says,  been  the  specula  ecclesicB,  the  watch-tower  of  the  reformed  Church, 
and  had  shone  with  such  lights  as  Ramus  and  Donellus.  Those  were  the 
dark  days  when,  after  the  sack  of  Heidelberg,  the  famous  Palatina  was 
dragged  by  mules  across  the  Alps  and  incorporated  in  the  Vaticana, 
where  the  bulk  of  it  still  remains.  The  newspapers  have  duly  chronicled 
the  courtesy  of  the  present  pope  in  presenting  to  the  rector  of  the  university, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  jubilee,  a  catalogue  of  the  Heidelberg  books 
and  manuscripts  now  at  Rome.  The  speech  before  us  adds  the  curious 
statement,  cited  from  Platner  and  Bunsen's  well-known  work  on  the  city 
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of  Rome,  that  in  1816  the  papal  government  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
returning  the  whole  collection,  when  one  of  its  servants  was  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  Palatina  had  been  offered  to  Pope  Gregory  XV  by 
Maximilian  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  subsidies  paid  by 
the  former  to  the  Catholic  league.  The  slow  recovery  of  the  university 
after  the  Thirty  Years  war  was  arrested  by  that  *  firing  of  the  Pala- 
tinate '  which  lit  up  an  international  hatred  unquenched  to  this  day ; 
and  for  a  time  the  remnant  of  its  teachers  were  houseless  and  homeless. 
Then,  under  the  Neuburg  dynasty,  the  seminary  of  Bucer,  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  and  Melanchthon  became  an  unwilling  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
counter-Reformation  ;  and  though  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  matters  slightly  improved  during  the  electorate  of  Charles  Theo- 
dore (of  the  Sulzbach  line),  the  real  revival  of  the  university  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  rule  of  its  second  founder,  Charles  Frederick,  margrave  of  Baden- 
Durlach,  who  in  1806  became  the  first  grand-duke  of  Baden.  Under  him 
and  his  successors  the  university,  which  had  dwindled  into  little  more  than 
a  territorial  institution,  has  once  more  become  a  seat  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation whose  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany 
itself ;  and  no  guests  can  have  been  more  welcome  at  the  recent  celebration 
than  those  foreigners  who  might  claim  to  have  been  in  their  day  academic 
citizens  of  the  Ruperto-Carola.  We  cannot  follow  Professor  Kuno  Fischer 
in  reciting  the  names  of  those  celebrated  teachers  who  have  co-operated  in 
the  work  of  Heidelberg's  regeneration.  His  own  name  is  omitted  by  him  ; 
but  he  appropriately  refers  with  special  warmth  to  the  late  Ludwig 
Hausser.  A  new  edition  of  that  genuine  son  of  the  Palatinate's  history 
of  his  beloved  native  land — into  which  the  history  of  the  university  of 
Heidelberg  is  woven  like  a  golden  thread — would  perhaps  have  been  the 
most  suitable  commemoration  that  could  have  been  devised  of  the  recent 
interesting  festival. 

Record  Evidences  among  Archives  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Cluni 
(privately  printed,  1886)  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir 
George  Duckett  to  turn  the  attention  of  English  students  to  the  valuable 
material  contained  in  the  Cluni  archives  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  which  have  been  recently  catalogued  by  M.  Delisle.  Sir  George 
Duckett  has  collected  such  entries  as  bear  on  English  affairs,  has  printed 
one  or  two  documents  in  full,  and  has  added  a  few  explanatory  notes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  documents  are  concerned  with  the  Cluniac  priories 
established  in  England,  and  one  or  two  records  of  abbatial  visitations 
ought  to  be  of  great  interest.  Sir  G.  Duckett  as  an  antiquary  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  documents  about  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Pancras  at  Lewes  ;  but  he  prints  a  valuable  letter  from  Peter  the 
Venerable,  which  mentions  that  Henry  I  of  England  completed  the  great 
basilica  of  Cluni,  and  further  tells  us  that  the  empress  Matilda  paternce 
imaginis  et prtidentice  formam  velut  sigillo  impressam  representavit,  which 
is  an  interesting  bit  of  personal  description.  Amongst  other  documents 
catalogued  is  an  '  agreement  made  with  the  Homines  of  Offord-Cluny  '  in 
1237,  which  Sir  G.  Duckett  cautiously  says  '  might  thus  light  on  the  mode 
of  conducting  arrangements  with  village  communities.'  We  pass  on  the 
hint  to  the  large  body  of  those  interested  in  this  subject. 
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Mr.  F.  Solly-Flood,  Q.C.,  has  reprinted  from  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Historical  Society '  a  careful  paper  on  The  Story  of  Prmce  Henry 
of  Mo7tmouth  and  Chief  Justice  Gascoign  (London:  Longmans),  which 
he  subjects  to  minute  legal  and  historical  criticism,  and  condemns  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  (1)  that  no  writer  displays  any  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
fact  until  it  was  stated  and  made  popular  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
*  Grovernor,'  published  in  1532,  and  (2)  that  it  involves  an  impossible 
contradiction  with  the  known  facts  of  Prince  Henry's  life,  into  which 
Mr.  Solly-Flood  enters  in  detail.  Finally  the  author  clinches  his  argu- 
ment by  the  discovery  of  the  real  event  to  which  in  all  probability  the 
story  refers,  namely  an  insult  put  upon  a  judge  by  Edward  II  when 
prince  of  Wales.  It  is  satisfactory  when,  in  demolishing  a  fabric,  instead 
of  wasting  the  materials,  one  has  only  to  re-erect  them  elsewhere ;  and 
this  Mr.  Solly-Flood  seems  to  us  to  have  done  successfully,  though  the 
last  part  of  his  argument  cannot  of  course  amount  to  absolute  proof. 

A  Chronicle  History  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  William  Shakespeare,  by 
the  Kev.  F.  G.  Fleay  (John  C.  Nimmo,  1886),  is  a  straightforward  attempt 
to  write  the  life  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist.  The  questions  with  which 
it  deals  are  much  disputed,  and  Mr.  Fleay  has  strong  opinions  of  his 
own.  But  those  who  agree  with  him  and  those  who  disagree  will  alike 
admit  that  he  has  stated  his  case  fairly,  and  has  written  tersely  and  to 
the  point. 

Under  the  title  of  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain  and  George 
Washington,  the  Expander  of  England  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Freeman  has  printed  two  lectures  which  he  delivered  during  last  winter 
at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  The  purpose  of  the  two  is  the  same,  though 
illustrated  by  a  different  text ;  it  is  to  show,  by  the  example  of  Oreece 
and  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America,  how  a  nation  may  be 
'  expanded  '  without  the  necessity  of  any  political  connexion ;  or,  in  the 
author's  own  words,  to  insist  upon  *  the  thought  of  a  union  of  scattered 
kinsfolk  bound  together  by  a  nobler  tie  than  that  of  being  subjects  of  one 
empire  or  "peoples"  of  one  sovereign'  (p.  84).  The  contrast  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  colonial  system  is  very  clearly  drawn  out. 
In  an  appendix  on  '  Imperial  Federation '  Mr.  Freeman  analyses  with  his 
accustomed  force  the  various  confusions  and  misconceptions  with  which 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  Great  Britain  to  its  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies is  apt  to  be  attended.  He  contents  himself  with  criticism,  and 
does  not  put  forward  any  scheme  of  his  own  beyond  the  general  principle 
that  *  a  lasting  friendly  union  of  the  English  and  English-speaking  folk ' 
is  '  an  immeasurably  higher  object  than  the  maintenance  of  any  so-called 
British  empire  '  (p.  143). 

The  popularity  of  American  historians  in  Ehgland  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  almost  simultaneously  new  editions  have  been  issued  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Parkman  (Macmillan)  and  of  Mr.  Prescott  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein).  Prescott  is  a  well-established  favourite,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Parkman's  narratives  will  assuredly  make  him  a  classical  historian 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America. 
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Daremberg  (C.)  &  Saglio  (E.)  Diction- 
naire  des  antiquites  grecques  et  ro- 
maines.  X :  Con — Cup.  Paris :  Ha- 
chette.   4to.     5  f. 

HiLLER  DE  Gaertringen  (F.)  Dc  Grac- 
corum  fabulis  ad  Thraces  pertinentibus 


quaestiones  criticae.    Pp.  84.    Berlin : 

Haude  &  Spener.     2  m. 
Holm.       Griechische      Geschichte      von 

ihrem  Ursprunge  bis  zum  Untergange 

der  Selbststandigkeit  des  Griechischen 

Volkes.    I.    Pp.  516.   Berlin :  Calvary. 
Strecker.       Ueber     den    Eiickzug    der 

Zehntausend.     Pp.  29 ;  map.    Berlin  : 

Mittler. 


IV.  EOMAN   HISTOEY 


Barone  (J.)  La  fondation  de  Eome  et  le 
cycle  l^gendaire  de  Eomulus  et  Eemus. 
Pp.  40.  (From  the  '  Eevue  g6nerale  de 
Bruxelles,'  February,  1886.)  Turin: 
Vincent  Bona.     16mo.     1  1. 

BuGGE  (S.)  Der  Ursprung  der  Etrusker 
durch  zwei  lemnitische  Inschriften 
erklart.   Pp.  63.   Christiania  :  Dybwad. 

■Casagrandi  (V.)  Storia  e  archeologia 
romana  :  studi  critici  e  polemici.  Pp. 
458.  Genoa  :  Tipografia  dell'  istituto 
Sordomuti.     7-50 1. 

'Cassiodoeus,  The  letters  of  :  Being  a  con- 
densed translation  of  the  Varise  Epi- 
stolse  of  Magnus  Cassiodorus,  senator. 
With  an  introduction  by  T.  Hodgkin. 
Pp.  580.     London  :  Frowde.     16/. 

CoHAusEN  (A.  von).  Der  romische  Grenz- 
wall  in  Deutschland.  Militarische  und 
technische  Beschreibung  desselben. 
Nachtrag.  Pp.  30 :  2  plates.  Wies- 
baden :     Kreidel.    2  m. 

"CoRTESE  (G.)  Di  alcuni  errori  storici  di 
Cornelio    Nepote.      Pp.    11.      Milan: 


Pirola.  (From  the  '  Giornale  Italiano 
di  Filologia  e  Linguistica  Classica.') 

DuRUY  (V.)  History  of  Eome  and  the 
Eoman  people  from  its  origin  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  empire. 
V.     London  :  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.   30/. 

EsMEiN  (A.)  Melanges  d'histoire,  de 
droit,  et  de  critique  :  Droit  romain. 
Pp.  420.  Paris  :  Larose  &  Forcel. 
10  f. 

Gravina  (G.  V.)  Del  governo  civile  di 
Eoma  :  libro  rarissimo.  Edited  by 
L.  A.  Villari.  Pp.  65.  Florence  : 
Cellini.     16mo.     2  1. 

Heikel  (J.  A.)  Seneca's  Charakter  und 
politische  Thatigkeit,  aus  seinen 
Schriften  beleuchtet.  Pp.  25.  Berlin  : 
Mayer.     4to.     1*50  m. 

LiEBENAM  (W.)  Beitrage  zur  Verwal- 
tungsgeschichte  des  rdmischen  Kaiser- 
reichs.  I. :  Die  Laufbahn  der  Procura- 
toren  bis  auf  die  Zeit  Diocletians. 
Pp.  160.     Jena  :  Passarge.     2-50  m. 

Taciti  (P.  Cornelii)     Opera  quae  super- 
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sunt,  ad  fidem  codicum  Mediceorum 
ab  J.  G.  Baitero  denuo  excussorum 
ceterorumque  optimorum  librorum 
recensuit  atque  interpretatus  est  J. 
C.  Orellius.  II.  5  :  Historiarum  liber 
ii.  Ed.  C.  Meiser.  Berlin  :  Calvary  & 
Co.  4-50  m. 
Veltmann  (H.)  Funde  von  Komermiinzen 


im  freien  Germanien,  und  die  Oertlich- 
keit  der  Varusschlacht.  Pp.131.  Osna- 
briick  :  Rackhorst.  1'60  m. 
Venanti  Fortunati  Opera  pedestria. 
Ed.  B.  Krusch.  (Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae  historica  :  Auctorum  antiquissi- 
morum  torn.  iv.  2).  Pp.  xxxiii,  144. 
Berlin  :  Weidmann.     4to.    6  m. 


V.  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOEY 


Akmbeust  (L.)  Die  territorial  Politik 
der  Papste  von  500  bis  800  mit  beson- 
derer  Beriicksichtigung  der  romischen 
Beamtenverhaltnisse.  Pp.  114.  Got- 
tingen  :  Vandenhoeck  &  Euprecht. 

Atjdisio  (C.)  Histoire  civile  et  religieuse 
des  papes  sous  les  empereurs  paiens. 
Pp.  441.  Lille  :  Librairie  de  la  Societe 
de  Saint-Augustin. 

AuGUSTiN  (Saint),  Ev^que  d'Hippone, 
Histoire  de ;  d'apr^s  ses  ecrits  et  I'^di- 
tion  des  B6nedictins.  I.  Pp.  400,  421. 
Paris :  Societe  gen^rale  de  librairie 
catholique.     8  f. 

Balan  (P.)  Continuazione  alia  storia 
universale  della  chiesa  cattolica  dell' 
abbate  Rohrbacher.  III. :  sino  alia  ele- 
zione  del  regnante  pontefice  Leone  XIII. 
Pp.931.     Turin:  Marietti. 

CucHERAT  (F.)  Cluny  au  onzi^me  si^cle, 
son  influence  religieuse,  intellectuelle, 
et  politique.  4*^  edition,  precedee  d'une 
introduction  inedite  sur  les  premieres 
origines  de  Cluny.  Pp.  280.  Autun : 
Dejussieu. 

Dalton  (H.)  Johannes  a  Lasco.  Bij- 
drage  tot  de  hervormingsgeschiedenis 
van  Polen,  van  Duitschland,  en  van 
Engeland.   Pp.  640.   Utrecht :  Kemink. 

DiTTRiCH  (F.)  Gasparo  Contarini  [1483- 
1542] :  eine  Monographic.  Pp.  880. 
Braunsberg  :  Peter.     16  m. 

DoRNETH  (J.  von).  Martin  Luther,  sein 
Leben  und  sein  Wirken.  I.  Pp.  163. 
Berlin  :  Deubner.     2  m. 

EvERS  (G.  G.)  Martin  Luther  :  Lebens- 
und  Charakterbild,  von  ihm  selbst 
gezeichnet  in  seinen  eigenen  Schriften 
und  Correspondenzen.  VIII :  Der 
Reichstag  zu  Worms  im  J.  1521. 
Part  1.     Mentz  :  Kirchheim.     2-25  m. 

Felten  (J.)  Papst  Gregor  IX.  Pp.  409. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau  :  Herder.     6  m. 

Foss  (H.)  tJber  den  Abt  Hilduin  von 
St.  Denis  und  Dionysius  Areopagita. 
Pp.21.    Berlin:  Gaertner.     4to.    1  m. 

FouARD  (abbe  C.)  Les  origines  de  I'Eglise  : 
saint  Pierre  et  les  premieres  annees  du 
christianisme.  Pp.  563.  Map.  Paris : 
Lecoftre.     7-50  f. 

Gams  (P.  B.)  Series  episcoporum  eccle- 
siae  catholicae,  qua  series,  quae  apparuit 
1873,  completur  et  continuatur  ab  a.  ca. 
1870  ad  20  Febr.  1885.  Pp.  148. 
Ratisbon :  Manz.     4to.     8  m. 

Gardner  (Alice).  Synesius  of  Cyrene, 
philosopher  and  bishop.    (The  Fathers 


for  English  Readers.)  London:  S.  P. 
C.  K.     12mo.    2/. 

Gerlach  (H.)  Allgemeine  kirchliche 
Chronik  begriindet  von  K.  Matthes 
(continuation).  XXXII:  Das  Jahrl885. 
Pp.313.     Dresden :  Dieckmann.     4  m. 

Grignard  (F.)  L'Abbaye  de  Flavigny, 
ses  historiens  et  ses  histoires.  Pp.  71. 
Autun  :  Dejussieu.     2-50  f. 

Haggenmacher  (0.)  Sebastian  Frank, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  religiose  Stel- 
lung ;  Eine  Studie  aus  der  Reforma- 
tionszeit.  Pp.  40.  Ziirich :  Meyer  & 
Zeller.     1  f. 

Huffeb  (G.)  Der  heilige  Bernard  von 
Clairvaux ;  Eine  Darstellung  seines 
Lebens  und  Wirkens.  I. :  Vorstudien. 
Pp.  246.    Miinster :  Aschendorff.    5  m. 

Jozzi  (0.)  Acta  martyrii  sancti  Castuli 
zetarii  imperatoris  Diocletiani.  Pp.  18. 
Macerata  :  Tipogr.  Cortesiana.     4to. 

JuNGMANN  (B.)  Dissertationes  selectae  in 
historiam  ecclesiasticam.  VI.  Pp.  488. 
Ratisbon  :  Pustet.     4*30  m. 

KoLBEEG  (J.)  Verfassung,  Cultus,  und 
Disciplin  der  christlichen  Kirche  nach 
den  Schriften  Tertullians.  Pp.  226. 
Braunsberg  :  Huye.     3  m. 

MossMANN  (X.)  Cartulaire  de  Mulhouse. 
III.  Pp.  574.  Colmar:  Barth.  4to. 
40  f. 

Parsons  (R.)  Studies  in  Church  History. 
Pp.  535.  New  York :  F.  Pustet  &  Co. 
;^2-50. 

Pastor  (L.)  Geschichte  der  Papste  seit 
dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters,  mit 
Benutzung  des  papstlichen  Geheim- 
Archives  und  vieler  anderer  Archive 
bearbeitet.  I.  Pp.  xlvi,  723.  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau  :  Herder.     10  m. 

Schneider  (P.)  Die  bischollichen  Dom- 
kapitel,  ihre  Entwicklung  und  recht- 
liche  Stellung  im  Organismus  der 
Kirche.  Pp.  xxxii,  503.  Mentz  :  Kirch- 
heim. 

TosTi  (L.)  Storia  di  Bonifazio  VIII  e 
de'  suoi  tempi.  2  vol.  Pp.  314,  334. 
Rome :  Tipografia  della  Camera  dei 
Deputati.     9  1. 

ViLLEViEiLLE  (abb6  U.)  Histoire  de  saint 
Cesaire,  6v^que  d'Arles.  Pp.  351.  Aix- 
en-Provence  :  Illy  &  Brun. 

Zahn  (A.)  Abriss  einer  Geschichte  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  auf  dem  euro- 
paischen  Festlande  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert.  Pp.  204.  Stuttgart : 
Metzler. 
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Altmann  (W.)  Der  Eomerzug  Ludwigs 
des  Baiern ;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Kampfes  zwischen  Papsttum  und 
Kaisertum.  Pp.  152.  Berlin:  Gaertner. 
4  m. 

Baelow  (J.  W.)  A  short  history  of  the 
Normans  in  South  Europe.  Pp.  210. 
London :  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.     7/6. 

Ckoisades,  Eecueil  des  historiens  des ; 
public  par  les  soins  de  I'Acad^mie  des 
inscriptions  et  belles-lettres.  Historiens 
occidentaux.  V.  i.  Paris :  Klincksieck. 
Fol.     22-50  f. 

Engelmann  (E.)  Der  Anspruch  der 
Papste  auf  Konfirmation  und  Approba- 
tion bei  den  deutschen  Konigswahlen 
[1077-1379]  ;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Kampfes  zwischen  Papst- 
tum und  deutschem  Konigtum  im  Mit- 
telalter.  Pp.  138.  Breslau :  Koebner. 
3  m. 

Festi  (C.  de).  Sull'  origine,  istituzione, 
e  prerogative  dei  conti  Palatini  e  dei 
cavalieri  aurati.  Pp.  12.  Pisa  : 
Cappelli. 

Harder  (C).  De  Joannis  Tzetzae  his- 
toriarum  fontibus  quaestiones  selectae. 
Pp.  89.  Kiel :  Lipsius  &  Tischer. 
1-60  m. 

Heyck  (E.)  Genua  und  seine  Marine 
im  Zeitalter  der  Kreuzziige.  Beitrage 
zur  Verfassungs-  und  zur  Kriegs-Ge- 
schichte.  Pp.199.  Innsbruck:  Wagner. 

KOHLER  (G.)  Die  Entwickelung  des 
Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegfiihrung  in 


der  Eitterzeit  von  Mitte  des  elften 
Jahrhunderts  bis  zu  den  Hussiten- 
kriegen.  I.  Kriegsgeschichtliches  von 
Mitte  des  elften  bis  Mitte  des  dreizehn- 
ten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp.  xl,  519,  with 
15  lithographed  maps  and  plans. 
Breslau  :  Koebner.     18  m. 

Mas  Latrie  (comte  de).  Eelations  et 
commerce  de  I'Afrique  septentrionale 
ou  Magreb  avec  les  nations  chretiennes 
au  moyen  age.  Paris:  Didot.  12mo. 
3f. 

Maulde  (M.  de).  Les  Juifs  dans  les 
6tats  fran^ais  du  Saint-Si^ge  au  moyen 
^ge.  Documents  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  des  Israelites  et  de  la  Papaut6. 
Paris  :  Champion.     6  f. 

Merowingici  et  Karolini  aevi.  Formulae, 
with  the  Ordines  iudiciorum  Dei :  ed. 
K.  Zeumer.  (Monumenta  Germaniae 
historica :  Legum  sect,  v.)  II.  Pp. 
329-782;  plate.  Hanover:  Hahn.  4to. 
15  m. 

Prantl  (C.  von)  Geschichte  der  Logik  im 
Abendlande.  II.  2nd  ed.  Pp.  403. 
Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 

Eahewin's  Fortsetzung  der  Thaten  Fried- 
richs  von  Bischof  Otto  von  Freising. 
Translated  by  H.  Kohl.  (Die  Ge- 
schichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit 
in  deutscher  Bearbeitung  :  Ixxviii.) 
Pp.  249.     Leipzig  :  Duncker.     4  m. 

Van  Deival  (E.)  Histoire  de  Charle- 
magne. Pp.  304;  10  plates.  Arras: 
Eousseau-Leroy.     6  f. 


VII.  MODEKN   HISTOEY 


AvRiL  (A.  d').  Negociations  relatives  au 
trait6  de  Berlin  et  aux  arrangements 
qui  ont  suivi  [1885-1886].  ('Biblio- 
theque  de  la  Societe  d'histoire  diplo- 
matique.') 6  maps.  Paris  :  Leroux. 
10  f. 

CouRCY  (De).  La  coalition  de  1701  contre 
la  France.  2  vol.  Pp.  xlviii,  527  and 
647.     Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit.     16  f. 

Ceeux  (J.  H.)  Pitt  et  Frederic-Guillaume 
II ;  I'Angleterre  et  la  Prusse  devant  la 
question  d'Orient  en  1790  et  1791. 
Pp.187.     Paris:  Perrin.     ISmo.     3  f. 

Daudet  (E.)  Histoire  de  I'^migration ; 
les  Bourbons  et  la  Eussie  pendant  la 
Eevolution  fran^aise  (d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments in6dits).  Pp.  403.  Paris  : 
Librairie  illustrde.     6  f. 

Desjardins  (A.)  N6gociations  diploma- 
tiques  de  la  France  avec  la  Toscane. 
VI :  Index  historique.  Pp.  143.  Paris : 
Imprimerie  nationale.     4to.     10  f. 

Haupt  (0.)  L'histoire  mon^taire  de 
notre  temps.  Pp.  434.  Paris  :  Truchy. 
7-50  f. 

Herford  (C.  H.)  Studies  in  the  lite- 
rary relations  of  England  with  Germany 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pp.  426. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.     9/. 


HiRSCH  (F.)  Die  ersten  Ankniipfungen 
zwischen  Brandenburg  und  Eussland 
unter  dem  Grossen  Kurfiirsten.  II : 
[1657-1660].  Pp.  34.  Berlin  :  Gaertner. 
4to.     1  m. 

HuLOT  (J.  L.)  Souvenirs  militaires 
[1773-1843].  Pp.  xlvi,  542.  Paris: 
'  Spectateur  militaire.'     8  f. 

JuRiEN  DE  LA  Graviere.  Doria  et  Bar- 
berousse.  Pp.  346.  Paris  :  Plon, 
Nourrit,  &  Co.     12mo.     3-50  f. 

Manno  (A.),  Ferrero  (E.)  &  Vayra  (P.) 
Eelazioni  diplomatiche  della  monarchia 
di  Savoia  dalla  prima  alia  seconda 
restaurazione  [1559-1814].  Francia : 
periodo  III,  vol.  I :  [1713-1715].  Pp. 
510.     Turin:  Bocca.     12  1. 

Muller  (W.)  Politische  Geschichte  der 
Gegenwart.  XIX :  Das  Jahr  1885. 
Pp.  247.    Berlin  :  Springer.     3  m. 

Orient,  La  guerre  d',  en  1877-1878 ; 
Etude  strategique  et  tactique  des  opera- 
tions des  armees  russe  et  turque  en 
Europe,  en  Asie,  et  sur  les  cotes  de  la 
mer  Noire.  IV.  Pp.  267.  Maps. 
Paris  :  Baudoin.     5  f. 

Eapp  (G.)  Der  Kampf  Oesterreichs 
unter  Erzherzog  Karl  gegen  die  Fran- 
zosen  unter  Jourdan  in  der  Oberpfalz 
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[1796j,mitbesondererBucksichtsnahme 
auf  die  Kriegslage  in  und  um  Amberg 
und  Sulzbach.  Pp.  40.  Amberg: 
Pohl. 
Eechbergek  von  Eechkkon  (J.  Bitter). 
Feldziige  des  Prinzen  Eugen  von 
Savoyen.  XI.  2 :  Spanisclier  Succes- 
sions-Krieg;  Feldzug  1709,  nach  den 
Feld-Acten  und  anderen  authentischen 
Quellen  bearbeitet.  Pp.  336  &  311. 
Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 


ScHMEissER.  Die  spanischen  und  portu- 
giesischen  Kontingente  in  der  Armee 
des  ersten  Kaiserreichs.  Pp.18.  Lands- 
berg  :  Schaeffer  &  Co.     4to. 

Weiss  (J.  B.)  Lehrbuch  der  Weltge- 
schichte.  VIII.  I :  Schreckenszeit  der 
franzosischen  Bevolution.  Pp.  640. 
Vienna :  Braumuller. 

Zalla  (A.)  Storia  moderna  [1492-1880], 
corredata  di  tavole  cronologiche.  Pp. 
256.    Florence :  Paggi.     16mo.     2  1. 


VIII.    FEENCH  HISTOEY 

(See  also  Ecclesiastical  section) 


Aguesse  (L.)  Histoire  de  I'^tablissement 
du  protestantisme  en  France,  contenant 
I'histoire  politique  et  religieuse  de  la 
nation,  depuis  Francois  I^'^  jusqu'a 
I'Edit  de  Nantes.  IV.  Paris:  Fisch- 
bacher.     Complete  in  4  volumes,  60  f. 

Baebot  (A.)  Histoire  de  La  Bochelle, 
publiee  par  M.  Denys  d'Aussy.  I.  Pp. 
524.     Paris  :  Picard.     15  f. 

Bakdon  (X.)  Histoire  nationale  de 
I'Algdrie.   Pp.428.   Paris:  Leroux.   5f. 

Bellemer  (abbe  E.)  Histoire  de  la  ville 
de  Blaye  depuis  sa  fondation  par  les 
Bomains  jusqu'a  la  captivite  de  la 
duchesse  de  Berry.  Paris:  E.  Leche- 
valier.     10  f. 

BoNDOis  (P.)  Villars  et  Catinat.  Pp.  96, 
12  plates.     Paris  :  Picard -Bernlieim. 

BouLAY  DE  LA  Meurthe  (comte).  Les 
derni^res  annees  du  due  d'Enghien 
[1801-1804].  Pp.  363.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
18mo.     3-50  f. 

Beoglie  (le  feu  due  de).  Souvenirs  [1785- 
1870].  II,  III.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 
15  f. 

Challamel  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  liberte  en 
France,  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'en 
1789.     Paris  :  Jouvet.     7-50  f. 

Chevalier  (E.)  Histoire  de  la  marine 
fran9aise  sous  la  premiere  Eepublique. 
Pp.  424.     Paris  :  Hachette.     7*50  f. 

CoMBiUNAY  (A.)  Le  parlement  de  Bor- 
deaux :  notes  biographiques  sur  ses 
principaux  officiers.  Pp.  288.  Bor- 
deaux :  Favrier, 

CouGNY  (E.)  Extraits  des  auteuvs  grecs 
concernant  la  geograpliie  et  I'histoire 
des  Gaules.  Texte  et  traduction  nou- 
velle,  publics  pour  la  Societe  de  I'his- 
toire de  France.  Pp.  xxvii,  506.  Paris  : 
Laurens.     9  f. 

Daudet  (E.)  Histoire  de  I'emigration : 
Les  Bourbons  et  la  Kussie  pendant  la 
Bevolution  fran^aise.  Paris  :  Decaux. 
6f. 

Debidour  (A.)  Etudes  critiques  sur  la 
Bevolution,  I'Empire,  et  la  periode  con- 
temporaine.  Paris :  Charpentier. 
12mo.     3-50  f. 

Dessailles  (L.)  Histoire  du  Perigord  : 
pr6c6dee  d'une  etude  de  G.  Escandre. 
II.,  Ill  (completed).  Pp.  467,  163. 
P6rigueux  :  Delage  &  Joucla.     7*50  f. 

De  Vit   (V.)     Quali  Britanni  diedero   il 


nome  all'Armorica  ?  Pp.  48.  Flo- 
rence :  Cellini. 

Du  Bois  DE  LA  Villerabel  (A.)  Journal 
historique  et  domestique  d'un  magistrat 
breton  [1694-1765].  Pp.  51.  Saint- 
Brieuc :  Prud'homme. 

Dussieux  (L.)  Etude  biographique  sur 
Colbert.      Pp.   372.      Paris :    Lecoffre. 

,  3-50  f. 

Epinois  (Comte  H.  de  1').  La  ligue  et  les 
papes.     Pp.  672.     Paris :  Palm6.     7  f. 

Faure  (H.)  Notes  et  documents  sur  les 
archives  des  hospices  a  Narbonne.  I. 
Pp.  383.     Narbonne  :  Caillard. 

Felice  (P.  de).  La  Keforme  en  Blaisois  : 
Documents  inedits  ;  Eegistre  du  consis- 
toire  [1665-1677] ;  publics  avec  une  in- 
troduction et  des  notes.  Pp.  Ixi,  117. 
Orleans  :  Herluison.     16mo.     4-50  f. 

Flach  (J.)  Les  Origines  de  I'ancienne 
France.  Le  regime  seigneurial  (X''  et 
XP  si^cles).  I.  Pp.  475.  Paris  : 
Larose  &  Forcel.     10  f. 

Gorges  (J.  M.)  La  dette  publique  ;  his- 
toire de  la  rente  fran^aise.  Pp.  392. 
Paris  :  Charavay  freres.     l6mo.     4  f. 

Gourdault  (J.)  La  jeunesse  du  grand 
Conde.  Pp.  287  ;  4  engravings.  Tours  : 
Mame.     12mo.     1*05  f. 

GuiFFREY  (J.)  Inventaire  general  du 
mobilier  de  la  couronne  sous  Louis  XIV 
[1663-1715].  II.  Pp.  480 ;  61  engrav- 
ings.    Paris  :  Eouam.     25  f. 

GuiGUE  (C.  &  G.)  Bibliotheque  historique 
du  Lyonnais.  Documents.  I.  Pp.  72. 
Lyons  :  Georg.     4  f. 

HiTTE  (C.  DE  la).  Lettres  inedites  de 
Henri  IV  a  M.  de  Pailhes,  gouverneur 
du  comte  de  Foix,  et  aux  consuls  de  la 
ville  de  Foix  [1576-1602].  Pp.  98. 
Paris  :  Champion.     3  f. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Les  Femmes 
des  Tuileries ;  Marie-Louise  et  le  due 
de  Eeichstadt.  Paris :  Dentu.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

IzARN  (E.)  Le  compte  des  reeettes  et  d6- 
penses  du  roi  de  Navarre  en  France  et 
en  Normandie  [1367-1370].  Paris : 
Picard.     Pp.    cxlvi,  511.     12  f. 

Jarrin  (C.)  La  Bresse  et  le  Bugey,  leur 
place  dans  I'histoire.  II,  III.  Pp.  395, 
428.     Bourg  :  Authier.     16  f. 

Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (baron).  Les 
Huguenots  et  les  Gueux.    Etude  his- 
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torique  sur  25  annees  du  seizieme  si^cle 
[1560-1585].  VI.  Paris:  Champion. 
Complete  in  6  volumes,   42-50  f. 

Lambert  (G.)  Histoire  de  Toulon,  depuis 
les  origines  de  la  ville  jusqu'a  la  reu- 
nion definitive  de  la  Provence  k  la 
France  [1487J.  I.  Pp.  379  ;  plates. 
Toulon  :  Imprimerie  du  Var.     6*50  f. 

Langlois  (C.  V.)  Saint  Louis.  Pp.  192; 
illustr.     Paris  :  Hachette.     IBmo.   1  f. 

LoNLAY  (D.  de).  Les  marins  franpais 
depuis  les  Gaulois  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
Pp.  447  ;  110  illustr.  Paris  :  Garnier. 
3-50  f. 

Mandrot  (B.  de).  Ymbert  de  Barnay, 
seigneur  du  Bouchage,  conseiller  des 
rois  Louis  XI,  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII, 
at  Francois  I*-"  [1438-1523].  Pans : 
Picard.     8  f. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laurent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  1860  ;  Kecueil 
complet  des  d6bats  Mgislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  frangaises.  Pre- 
miere s6rie.  XXIV  :  [6  f6vrier-9  mars 
1791].     Pp.  800.     Paris  :  Dupont. 

Maze  (H.)  Hoche  en  Vendee.  Pp.  154. 
Paris :  Martin.     16mo.     1-50  f. 

Mellion  (A.)  Vauban  :  I'homme  de 
guerre,  I'homme  d'etat,  I'homme  priv^. 
Pp.  143  ;  2  plates.  Paris  :  Martin. 
1-50  f. 

MetzctEr  (A.)  Eevolution  frangaise : 
Lyon  en  1793  apres  le  si^ge.  Pp.  169; 
illustr.     Lyon :  Georg.     12mo.     6  f. 

Meynier  (J.)  Les  etats  de  Franche- 
Comte  cle  1788 ;  documents  inedits. 
Pp.91.     Besangon :  Dodivers. 

MiREUR  (A.)  Ligue  des  ports  de  Pro- 
vence contre  les  pirates  barbaresques 
[1585-1586] ;  deputation  au  roi ;  arme- 
ment  d'une  galere  a  Marseille ;  pro  jet 
d'ambassade  a  Constantinople.  Pp. 
36.     Paris :  Imprimerie  nationale.    4/. 

MoNiN  (H.)  Essai  sur  I'histoire  adminis- 
trative du  Languedoc  pendant  I'inten- 
dance  de  Basville  [1685-1719].  Pp. 
436.     Paris  :  Hachette.     6  f . 

MuLLER  (P.)  Clubs  et  clubistes  du  Mor- 
bihan    [1790-1795],   6tude    de   moeurs 


r^volutionnaires.  Pp.  Ixxx,  31.  Nantes: 

Forest  &  Grimaud. 
Orleans. — Histoire  du  si^ge  d' Orleans  par 

les  Anglais  [1428].     Pp.  123.    Orleans  : 

Herluison.     32mo.     8  f. 
OuRSEL  (N.  N.)     Nouvelle  biographic  nor- 

mande.    I:   A — K.    Pp.  515.    Paris: 

Picard.     15  f. 
Perkins  (J.  B.)     France  under  Kichelieu 
and   Mazarin ;    with  a   review   of   the 

administration   of    Kichelieu.      2   vol. 

Pp.482,  510.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    ^5. 
PuAux  (F.)  &  Sabatieb  (A.)     Etudes  sur 

la  revocation    de    I'Edit    de    Nantes. 

Paris  :  Grassart.     12mo.     3*50  f. 
Eambaud    (A.)       La    France    coloniale  : 

Histoire,  G^ographie,  Commerce.      12 

maps.     Paris  :  Colin.     8  f. 
KouEN. — Entree  a  Kouen  du  roi  Henry  II 

et  de  la  reine  Catherine  de  Medicis  en 

1550.   Pp.  140.   Kouen :  Cagniard.  4to. 
Saintonge. — Archives   historiques   de  la 

Saintonge  et  de  I'Aunis.     XIV.     Pp. 

524.     Paris  :  Picard.     15  f. 
Tardif  (A.)     Le  droit  prive  au  treizieme 

siecle,  d'apres  les  coutumes  de  Toulouse 

et  de  Montpellier.     Pp.  113.      Paris: 

Picard.     4  f. 
TouRZEL  (Duchesse  de).  Memoirs  of  [1789- 

1793,   and   1795].      Published  by  the 

Due    des     Cars.       2    vol.       Pp.    770. 

London :  Kivingtons.     32/. 
York  von  Wartenburg  (Graf).    Napoleon 

als  Feldherr.     II.     Pp.  424 ;  with  map, 

&c.     Berlin  :  Mittler.     10  m. 
Zamponi  (A.)     Maria  Adelaide  di  Savoia, 

duchessa  di  Borgogna,  delfina  di  Fran- 

cia.     Pp.  448.      Florence  :  Galletti  & 

Cocci.     16mo.     3  1. 
Zavattari  (G.)     La  difensiva  nella  Pro- 

venza  e   nel   Delfinato :    memoria  del 

marescialo   duca    di    Berwich    [1709]. 

Pp.  49.     Kome  :  Voghera  Carlo. 
Ze'Ller   (B.)      Charles   V,   sa  cour,  son 

gouvernement    [1377-1380]  :     extraits 

des    grandes    chroniques    de    France. 

Pp.    1 92 ;    illustr.      Paris  :    Hachette. 

16mo.     50  c. 


IX.   GERMAN  HISTOEY 

(Including  Austria.     See  also  Slavonian  section) 


Altmann  (W.)  Die  Wahl  Albrechts  II 
zum  romischen  Konige,  nebst  einem 
Anhang  enthaltend  Urkunden  und 
Aktenstiicke.  (Jastrow's  Historische 
Untersuchungen,  II.)  Pp.  118.  Ber- 
lin :  Gaertner.     3  m. 

Bach  (T.)  Denknisse  und  Erinnerungen 
aus  der  Zeit  der  Erniedrigung  Preus- 
sens ;  aus  T.  G.  von  Hippels  hand- 
schriftlichem  Nachlasse  mitgeteilt. 
Pp.  23.     Berlin :  Gaertner.     4to.     1  m. 

Bauch  (G.)  Caspar  Ursinus  Velius,  der 
Hofhistoriograph  Ferdinands  I  und 
Erzieher  Maximilians  II.  Pp.  84. 
Budapest:  Kilian. 


Bruder  (A.)  Studien  iiber  die  Finanz- 
politik  Herzog  Rudolfs  IV  von  Oes- 
terreich  [1358-1365]  :  mit  Beniitzung 
zweier  ungedruckter  Gutachten  des 
vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp.  131. 
Innsbruck:  Wagner. 

Fressl  (J.)  Die  Skythen  -  Saken  die 
Urvater  der  Germanen.  Pp.  340. 
Munich  :  Lindauer.     10  m. 

Friedrich  der  Gross£.  Denkwiirdigkeiten 
seines  Lebens  nach  seinen  Schriften, 
seinem  Brief  wechsel,  und  den  Berichten 
seiner  Zeitgenossen.  2  vol.  Pp.  592. 
504.     Leipzig :  Grunow.     10  m. 

GiNDELY  (A.)     Waldstein  wahrend  seines 
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ersten  Generalats  im  Lichte  der  gleich- 
zeitigen  Quellen  [1625-1630].  2  vol. 
Pp.  424,  396.     Prag  :  Tempsky. 

Heidenhain  (A.)  Die  Unionspolitik 
Landgraf  Philipps  des  Grossmtithigen 
von  Hessen  und  die  XJnterstiitzung  der 
Hugenotten  im  ersten  Keligionokrieg. 
Pp.  122.     Breslau:  Koebner. 

Helfert  (J.  A,,  Freiherr  von).  Ge- 
schichte  Oesterreichs  vom  Ausgange 
des  Wiener  October-Aufstandes  1848. 
IV :  Der  ungarische  Winter-Feldzug 
und  die  octroyirte  Verfassung.  [De- 
cember 1848  bis  Marz  1849.]  m. 
Pp.  528.     Prag  :  Tempsky. 

Hildesheim,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt ; 
Edited  by  E.  Doebner.  II  :  [1347- 
1400].  Pp.  762.  Hildesheim :  Ger- 
stenberg.     16  m. 

HoFEiCHTER  (J.  B.)  Eiickblicke  in  die 
Vergangenheit  von  Graz.  Pp.  522. 
Graz :  Styria.     12mo. 

Janssen  (J.)  History  of  the  German 
people,  from  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Authorised  translation  from  the 
twelfth  edition  by  M.  Eiamo.  I,  II. 
London  :  Hanson.     1/  each. 

Jastrow  (J.)  Die  Volkszahl  deutscher 
Stadte  zu  Ende  des  Mittelalters  und 
zu  Beginn  der  Neuzeit :  ein  Ueberblick 
liber  Stand  und  Mittel  der  Forschung. 
('  Historische  Untersuchungen  ' :  I.) 
Pp.219.     Berlin:  Gaertner.     6m. 

JoEGER  (J.)  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt 
Duderstadt  bis  zum  Jahr  1500.  Pp. 
516.     Hildesheim  :  Lax. 

JoRET  (C.)  Jean  -  Baptiste  Tavernier, 
ecuyer,  baron  d'Aubonne,  chambellan 
du  grand  electeur;  d'apres  des  docu- 
ments nouveaux  et  inedits.  Pp.  419. 
Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit.     7'50  f. 

Koch  (J.)  Griindliche  und  ausfiihrliche 
Geschichte  Thiiringens.  Pp.  355. 
Gotha  :  Glaser.     3-50  m. 

MuRET  (E.)  Geschichte  der  franzosischen 
Kolonie  in  Brandenburg-Preussen,  un- 
ter  besonderer  Berlicksichtigung  der 
Berliner  Gemeinde.  Pp.  360.  Berlin  : 
Dobberke  &  Schleiermacher.     4to. 

Nassau. — Codex  diplomaticus  Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches  Urkundenbuch.  Edited 
by  K.  Menzel  &  W.  Sauer.  I.  2 :  Die 
Urkunden  des  ehemals  kurmainzischen 
Gebiets,  einschliesslich  der  Herrschaf- 
ten  Eppenstein,  Kdnigstein,  und  Falken- 
stein ;  der  Niedergrafschaft  Katzeneln- 
bogen  und  des  kurpfiilzischen  Amts 
Caub.  Edited  by  W.  Sauer.  Wies- 
baden :  Niedner. 

Necrologia  Germaniae  (Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae  historica).  I :  Dioeceses  Augus- 
tensis,  Constantiensis,  Curiensis,  i. 
Pp.  342.     Berlin :  Weidmann.     4to. 

Newald  (J.)  Das  osterreichische  Miinz- 
wesen  unter  den  Kaisern  Maximilian 
II,  Eudolph  II,  und  Mathias ;  Miinz- 
geschichtliche  Studien.  Pp.  248 ;  3 
plates.     Vienna :  Kubasta  &  Voigt. 

Poschinger  (H.  von).  Publikationen  aus 
den  koniglich   preussischen   Staatsar- 


chiven.  XXIII :  Preussen  im  Bundes- 
tag [1851-1859].  IV :  [1857-1858]. 
Pp.  336.     Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 

Prussia. — Acten  der  Standetage  Ost-  und 
Westpreussens.  Edited  by  M.  Toeppen. 
V.  1.  Published  by  the  Verein  fiir  die 
Geschichte  von  Ost-  und  Westpreussen. 
Pp.  432.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  and  Hum- 
blot.     9-60  m. 

Sax  (J.)  Die  Bischofe  und  Eeichsfiirsten 
vonEichstadt  [745-1806] :  Versucheiner 
Deutung  ihres  Waltens  und  Wirkens, 
nach  den  neuesten  Quellen  zusammen- 
gestellt.  II:  [1535-1806].  Landshut: 
Kriill.    4  m. 

Schaffler  (A.)  Wurzburgs  Entwicke- 
lung  bis  in  die  Zeit  des  dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges.  Pp.  17.  Wiirzburg :  Stuber. 
50  pf. 

Schiemann  (T.)  Historische  Darstellungen 
und  archivalische  Studien.  Beitrage 
zur  baltischen  Geschichte.  Pp.  264. 
Hamburg  :  Behre.     5  m. 

Schneider  (E.)  Der  Kampf  Graf  Eber- 
hard  des  Erlauchten  gegen  Konig 
Eudolf  von  Habsburg.  Pp.  16;  plate. 
Stuttgart :  Greiner  &  Pfeift'er.     1  m. 

ScHOBER  (K.)  Quellenbuch  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  osterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchic.  I :  Von  der  altesten  Zeit 
bis  zum  Aussterben  der  Bab'enberger. 
Aus  den  Quellen  zusammengestellt  und 
mit  Uebersetzungen  sowie  mit  erlau- 
ternden  Noten  versehen.  Pp.  314. 
Vienna :  Holder. 

ScHON  (M.)  Das  Mennonitenthum  in 
Westpreussen ;  Ein  kirchen-  und  kultur- 
geschichtlicher  Beitrag  zur  Belehrung 
liber  das  Wesen  des  Mennonitenthums. 
Pp.  88.     Berlin  :  Luckhardt.     1-20  m. 

Specht  (F.  a.)  Geschichte  des  Unter- 
richtswesens  in  Deutschland  von  den 
altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Mitte  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp.411.  Stutt- 
gart :  Cotta. 

THiJKiNGiscHE  Geschichtsquellen.  V : 
Urkundenbuch  der  Vogte  von  Weida, 
Gera,  und  Plauen,  sowie  ihrer  Haus- 
kloster  Mildenfurth,  Cronschwitz, 
Weida,  und  zum  heiligenKreuz  bei  Saal- 
burg.  I :  [1122-1256].  Edited  for  the 
Verein  fiir  Thiiringische  Geschichte  und 
Alterthumskunde  by  Berthold  Schmidt. 
Pp.  630.     Jena  :  Fischer.     15  m. 

Werunsky  (E.)  Geschichte  Kaiser  Karls 
IV  und  seiner  Zeit.  II.  2.  Innsbruck : 
Wagner. 

Wiedemann  (T.)  Geschichte  der  Eeforma- 
tion  und  Gegenreformation  im  Lande 
unter  den  Enns.  V  :  Die  Gegenrefor- 
mation von  dem  westf iilischen  Friedens- 
schlusse  bis  zu  dem  Josephinischen  Tole- 
ranzedict.     Pp.  608.    Prag :  Tempsky. 

WiLLE  (E.)  Hanau  im  dreissigjahrigen 
Kriege.  Pp.  740 ;  illustr.  Hanau : 
Alberti.     12  m. 

Worms,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt. 
Edited  by  H.  Boos.  I :  Urkundenbuch 
der  Stadt  Worms,  i :  [627-1300.]  Pp. 
506.     Berlin  :  Weidmann.     16  m. 
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BuscH  (W.)  Cardinal  Wolsey  und  die 
englisch-kaiserliche  Allianz  [1522- 
1525].     Pp.  97-    Bonn  :  Marcus.    2  m. 

Cavendish  (William),  duke  of  Newcastle, 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of;  to  which  is 
added,  The  true  relation  of  my  birth, 
breeding,  and  life,  by  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Newcastle.  Edited  by 
C.  H.  Firth.  With  4  etched  portraits. 
London :  Nimmo.     21/. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Eebellion. 
VI.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  T.  Arnold.  Pp.  328.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.     4/6. 

Daunt  (W.  J.  O'Neill).  Eighty-five  years 
of  Irish  history  [1800-1885].  2  vol. 
Pp.  650.  London :  Ward  &  Downey. 
21/. 

Duffy  (Sir  C.  Gavan).  The  League  of 
North  and  South :  An  episode  in  Irish 
history  [1850-1854].  Pp.  410.  London: 
Chapman.     8/. 

Farrae  (R.  H.)  Index  to  the  obituary 
and  biographical  notices  in  the '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  '  [1731-1780].  I:  A— 
Gi.  London :  Printed  for  the  Index 
Society.     31/6. 

Geedes  (H.)  Streitfragen  zur  Geschichte 
der  Konigin  Maria  Stuart.  Pp.  68. 
Gotha:  Perthes.     1-60  m. 

Gneist  (E.)  The  English  parliament  in 
its  transformations  through  a  thousand 
years.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Shee.  Pp. 
408.     London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.     10/6. 

GossE  (E.  W.)  Ealeigh  ('English  Wor- 
thies ').  Pp.  242.  London  :  Long- 
mans.    2/6. 

Hannay  (D.)  Admiral  Blake  (  English 
Worthies  ' ).  Pp.  194.  London  : 
Longmans.     2/6. 

Henry  VIII,  letters  and  papers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  the  reign  of.  IX. 
[Aug.-Dec.  1535.]  Edited  by  J.  Gairdner. 


London  :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     15/. 

Herbert  (Edward,  Lord)  of  Cherbury, 
the  autobiography  of.  With  introduc- 
tion, notes,  appendices,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  life.  By  S.  L.  Lee. 
With  4  etched  portraits.  London : 
Nimmo. 

Mackay  (J.)  History  of  the  burgh  of 
Canongate ;  with  notices  of  the  abbey 
and  palace  of  Holyrood.  Pp.  228 ; 
illustr.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hun- 
ter, &  Co.     3/6. 

Peckham,  Eegistrum  Epistolarum  fratris 
Johannis.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Martin. 
Ill :  [1284-1292.]  Pp.  cxlv  &  771-1177. 
London :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     10/. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  national 
biography.  VIII :  Burton — CanttuelL 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     12/6. 

Traill  (H.  D.)  Shaftesbury  (the  first 
earl)  ('  English  Worthies  ').  Pp.  230. 
London :  Longmans.     3/6. 

Tucker  (H.  W.)  The  Enghsh  church  in 
other  lands ;  or,  the  spiritual  expansion 
of  England.  ('  Epochs  of  Church  His- 
tory.') Pp.  228.  London :  Longmans. 
2,6. 

Underwood  (F.  H.)  A  handbook  of 
English  history  based  on  the  '  Lec- 
tures '  of  the  late  M.  J.  Guest ;  with  a 
supplementary  chapter  upon  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  maps,  tables,  &c.  Pp.  614.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard.     12mo.     ^1-20. 

Yeatman  (J.  p.)  The  Domesday  book  for 
the  county  of  Derby,  reprinted  from 
'  The  Feudal  History  of  the  County  of 
Derby  (chiefly  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries).' 
Pp.  88.     London  :  Bemrose  &  Son. 


XI.  ITALIAN    HISTORY 

(See  also  Eoman  and  Ecclesiastical  sections) 


Alfieri  (A.)    L'Ogdoas  :  episodi  di  storia 

genovese  nei  primordi  del  secolo  XV, 

pubblicati    da    A.    Cerruti.       Pp.    68. 

Genoa :    tip.    del    Istituto    Sordomuti. 

4to. 
Belgeano    (L.    T.)      Cinque    documenti 

genovesi-orientali.      Pp.   31.      Genoa: 

tip.  del  Istituto  Sordomuti. 
Berti  (D.)     II  conte  di  Cavour  avanti  il 

1848.       Pp.     371.       Eome  :     Voghera 

Carlo. 
Bertolini   (F.)      Pellegrino  Eossi  nella 

storia  del  risorgimento  italiano.      Pp. 

61.     Bologna:  Zanichelli.     11. 
Bertolotti  (G.)     Statistica  ecclesiastica 

d'ltalia.       Pp.      lxxxi-751.       Barona  : 

Eicci.     10 1. 
Camuzzoni  (U.)     Compendio  cronologico 


della  storia  moderna  d'ltalia :  battaglie 
combattute  per  la  nostra  indepindenza 
[1848-1870].  Pp.46.  Verona:  Apol- 
lonio.     Fol.     5  1. 

Canale  (A.)  La  unita  d'ltalia  non  pre- 
vista  da  Dante  Alighieri  politicamente 
una  e  indivisibile  nel  trattato  della 
monarchia  universale.  Pp.  147. 
Naples :  tipografia  dell'  Immacolata. 
16mo.     1  25  1. 

Casanova  (abbe  M.)  La  verite  sur  I'ori- 
gine  et  la  patrie  de  Christophe-Colomb. 
Pp.167.     Eastia:  Ollagnier.     12mo. 

CoRRADiNO  (C.)  Storia  italiana  nel 
medio  evo  [476-1492;.  Pp.  183;  6 
plates.     Turin  :  Casanova.  16mo.    2  1. 

Este.— Atto  di  matvimonio  di  Ercole  I 
d'Este  con  Eleonora  d'Aragona,  estratto 
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dalP  archivio  di  stato  di  Modena. 
Edited  by  L.  Olivi.  Pp.  14.  Treviso  : 
Manderi. 

Fischer  (T.)  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte 
der  Erdkunde  und  der  Kartographie  in 
Italien  im  Mittelalter.  (Sammlung 
mittelalterlicher  Welt-  und  Seekarten 
italienischen  Ursprungs  und  aus  italie- 
nischen  Bibliotheken  und  Archiven 
herausgegeben  und  erlautert.)  Pp.  254. 
Venice  :  Miinster. 

Florence. — Visita  del  re  di  Danimarca  a 
Firenze  nel  1708.  Pp.  S8.  Florence  : 
Loescher. 

FoGLiETTi  (R.)  Opuscoli  di  storia  del 
diritto.  I.  Le  Constitutiones  Marchiae 
anconitanae.  II.  Cenni  storici  sull' 
universita  di  Macerata  [1290  1620.] 
III.  Cenni  storici  sul  tribunale  supe- 
riore  di  Macerata.  IV.  II  catasto  di 
Macerata  del  1268.  Pp.  270.  Macerata  : 
Biancliini.    4to. 

GoTHEiN  (E.)  Die  Culturentwicklung 
Siid-Italiens  in  Einzeldarstellungen. 
Pp.  602.    Breslau  :  Koebner.     12  m. 

Grassi  Paride.  Le  due  spedizioni 
militari  di  Giulio  II,  tratte  dal  diario 
di.  Documenti  e  studi  pubblicati  per 
cura  della  reale  deputazione  di  storia 
patria  per  le  provincie  di  Romagna. 
I.  Pp.  xxxiii,  363  &  295.  Bologna : 
Eegia  tipografia.     14  1. 

Grattanelli  (L.)  Gli  ultimi  anni  della 
repubblica  senese  ed  il  cardinale 
Angelo  Niccolini  primo  governatore 
mediceo.     Pp.  103.     (From  the  '  Ras- 


segna    nazionale,'    1886.)      Florence  : 
Cellini. 

Marzano  (G.  B.)  Delle  origini  Calabre, 
ossia  studi  storici  intorno  agli  Osci. 
Pp.  23.  Cosenza  :  tip.  dell'Avanguardia. 

Marzo  (G.  di).     Diari  della  citta  di  Paler- 
mo, pubblicati    su'    manoscritti   della 
Biblioteca    comunale.      XIX:     [1783 
1785.]     Pp.  367.    Palermo  :  Pendone- 
Lauriel.     9  1. 

PAiiOMEs  (A).  Re  Guglielmo  I  e  le  monete 
di  cuojo  ;  accenni.  Pp.  47.  Palermo  : 
tipografia  dell'  Armonia.     1-20  1. 

Paolini  (A.)  I  volontari  romagnoli  ed 
emigrati  marcliigiani  nei  moti  insurre- 
zionali  delle  Marche  nel  settembre 
1860.     Pp.  39.     Rome :  Botta. 

Rosa  (G.)  I  Cenomani  in  Italia ;  memoria 
letta  nell'  Ateneo  di  Brescia  il  7  Feb- 
braio  1886.     Brescia :  Apollonio. 

Savoia. — Relazioni  diplomatiche  della 
monarcliia  di,  [1559-1814] :  edited  by 
A.  Manno,  E.  Ferrero,  and  P.  Vayra. 
Francia  :  periodo  III,  i,  [1713-1715]. 
Pp.510.     Turin:  Bocca.     12  1. 

Stefanoni  (L.)  Storia  d'ltalia  eontem- 
poranea  narrata  al  popolo.  Pp.  799, 
798.     Rome:  Perino.     101. 

TiNi  (T.)  Storia  della  nioneta  e  segna- 
tamente  della  moneta  italiana.  Pp. 
80.     Foligno :  Campitelli.     4  1. 

ViGNATi  (C.)  Bibliotheca  historica  italica. 
IV :  Codice  diplomatico  laudense.  11. 
Pp.  386.  Milan  :  Dumolard.  4to. 
20  1. 


XII.   HISTOEY   OF   THE   NETHEELANDS 


Ablaing  van  Giessenburg  (Mr.  W.  J.  d'). 
Bannerheeren  en  ridderschap  van  Zut- 
phen,  van  den  aanvang  der  beroerten 
in  de  XVI''  eeuw,  tot  het  jaar  1795. 
's  Gravenhage :  C.  van  Doom.  Pp. 
211 ;  plates.     4to. 

Beck  (J.  A.  van)  &  Hooijkaas  (H.  J.) 
Overzicht  van  de  geschiedenis  der  Hol- 
landsche  kerk  sedert  de  invoering  der 
hervorming  en  de  oprichting  van  het 
aartsbisdom  van  Utrecht  en  van  de 
bisdommen  van  Haarlem  en  Deventer 
onder  Paulus  IV  [12  mei  1559].  3rd 
ed.  enlarged.   Rotterdam  :  Eeltjes.  5  fl. 

Belgium. — Biographie  nationale,  publiee 
par  I'Academie  royale  des  Sciences, 
des  Lettres,  et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Bel- 
gique.  IX,  1 :  Hehnont  (van) — Heusch- 
ling.  Pp.  168.  Brussels:  Bruylant- 
Christophe.     3  f. 

BoNVARLET  (A.)  Documeuts  pour  servir 
a  I'histoire  politique,  administrative  et 
commerciale  de  la  Flandre  maritime. 
Pp.  64.     Lille  :  Lefebvre-Ducrocq. 

Heeres  (J.  E.)  De  wijzigingen  in  den 
regeeringsvorm  van  stad  en  land  in  de 
jaren  1748  en  1749.  Eene  bijdrage  tot 
de  geschiedenis  der  provincie  Gronin- 
gen.     Pp.186.     Groningen :  Huber. 


Perk  (B.)  De  laatste  der  Bourgondiers 
in  Gent  en  Brugge  [1471-1481].  Pp. 
331.     Haarlem:  Vonk.     12mo. 

Plettinck  (L.)  Karel  van  Mander,  dich- 
ter,  geschiedschrijver,  schilder  [1548- 
1606]  :  zijn  leven,  zijn  werken.  Pp. 
127.     Antwerp:  Claes.     2  f. 

Quarre-Reybourdon  (L.)  Histoire  de  la 
ville  de  Bethune  tiree  des  anciennes 
chroniques  de  Flandres  et  d'Artois. 
Pp.  72.     Lille :  Quarre.     12mo.     3  f. 

RodrIguez  Villa  (A.)  Historia  de  la 
campafia  de  1647  en  Flandes,  siendo 
gobernador  general  de  aquellos  paises 
por  Espafia  el  Archiduque  Leopoldo. 
Pp.  98;  2  plates.  Madrid:  Murillo. 
4to. 

Stoke  (MeHs).  Rijmkroniek.  Edited 
for  the  Utrecht  Historisch  Genootschap 
by  W.  G.  Brill.  2  vol.  Pp.  380  and 
xcvi,  290 ;  plate.  Utrecht :  Kemink. 
9-80  fl. 

Wenzelburger.  Geschichte  der  Nieder- 
lande.  II:  [to  1648].  (Geschichte  der 
europaischen  Staaten  :  XL VI,  2.)  Pp. 
990.     Gotha :  Perthes.     18  m. 

Witt  (P.  de).  Une  invasion  prussienne 
en  Hollande  [1787].  Pp.  xxviii,  304. 
Paris :  Plon.     12mo.     3-50  f. 
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XIII.    SCANDINAVIAN  HISTOEY 

(Including  Finland) 


Oct. 


Finland. — Historiallinen  Arkisto,  toimit- 
tanut  Suomen  historiallinen  Seura. 
VIII.  Pp.  444 ;  2  plates.  Helsingfors  : 
Suomalaisen  kirjallisuuden  Seuran  kir- 
japainossa. 


LuDwiG  (J.)  Die  reformirte  Gemeinde  in 
Fredericia  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  franzosisch-reformirten  Kolonien 
im  heutigen  Danemark.  Pp.  137. 
Bremen :  Miiller.     1-80  m. 


XV.  SLAVONIAN   AND  LITHUANIAN  HISTOEY 


BiENEMANN  (F.)  Die  Statthalterschafts- 
zeit^  in  Liv-  und  Estland  [1783-1796]. 
Ein  Capitel  aus  der  Kegentenpraxis 
Katharinas  II.  Pp.  471.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     9  m. 

Bohemia. — Die  bohmischen  Landtagsver- 
handlungen  und  Landtagsbeschliisse, 
vom  J.  1526  an  bis  auf  die  Neuzeit; 
herausgegeben  vom  koniglich  bohmi- 
schen Landesarchive.  Ill,  IV  :  [1568- 
1576].  Pp.  800,  598.  Prag :  Gr6gr  & 
Vale^ka. 

Beandl  (V.)  Codex  diplomaticus  et 
epistolaris  Moraviae.  XI:  [1375-1390]. 
Pp.  564.     Briinn  :  Winiker.     4to. 

Cako  (J.)  Geschichte  Polens.  V,  1  : 
[1455-1480].  (Geschichte  der  euro- 
paischen  Staaten,  XL VI,  1.)  Pp.  500. 
Gotha  :  Perthes. 

Chaukand  de  Saint-Eustache  (F.  de). 
L'occupazione  Austro  -  ungarica  della 
Bosnia  ed  Erzegovina  nell'anno  1878  : 
studio  politico-militare.  II.  Pp.  140. 
Kome :  Voghera  Carlo. 

Denis  (E.)  Les  origines  de  l'unit6  des 
fr^res  bohemes.  Pp.  73.  Angers : 
Burdin.     2-50  f. 

Ewald  (A.  L.)  Die  Eroberung  Preussens 
durch  die  Deutschen.  IV.  Pp.  344. 
Halle  :  Buchhandlung  des  Waisen- 
hauses. 


HuHN  (A.  von)  Der  Kampf  der  Bulgaren 
um  ihre  Nationaleinheit.  Politisch- 
militarische  Geschichte  der  bulgarisch- 
rumelischen  Ereignisse  im  Jahre  1885. 
Pp.  321;  map.  Leipzig:  Duncker  & 
Humblot.     6  m. 

Poland. — Acta  historica  res  gestas  Po- 
loniae  illustrantia.  VIII,  2  :  Legum, 
privilegiorum,  statutorumque  civitatis 
Cracoviensis,  tora.  I,  2  :  [1507-1586]. 
Pp-  579-     Krakau  :  Friedlein. 

EusTLEB  (M.)  Das  sogenannte  Chronicon 
Universitatis  Pragensis.  Pp.  44.  Leip- 
zig :  Veit.     1-20  m. 

Schmidt  (Karl).  Slavische  Geschichts- 
quellen  zur  Streitfrage  iiber  das  Jus 
primae  noctis.  Pp.  34.  Posen :  Jolo- 
wicz.     1'20  m. 

Stbyk  (L.  von).  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  Eittergiiter  Livlands.  II :  Der  let- 
tische  District.  Pp.  609.  Berlin : 
Puttkammer.     20  m. 

Weichselmdnde. — Geschichte  der  Fes- 
tung  Weichselmiinde  bis  zur  preussi- 
schen  Besitznahme  [1793].  Aus  dem 
Kriegs-Archive  des  Grossen  General- 
stabes.  Edited  by  F.  Hoenig.  Pp.  76. 
Berlin  :  Luckhardt.     2  m. 

Wolkan  (E.)  Studien  zur  Eeformations- 
geschichte  Nordbohmens.  Pp.  138. 
Prag  :  Calve. 


XV.  HISTOEY   OF   SPAIN  AND  POETUOAL 

(Including  South  America,  &c.) 


Antequeea  (J.  M.)     Historia  de  la  legis- 

lacion  espaiiola  desde  los  tiempos  mas 

remotos  hasta  nuestros  dias.     Pp.  558. 

Madrid  :  Perez  Dubrull.     4to. 
Aetinano  y  ZuEicALDAY  (A.)     El  seiiorio 

de  Vizcaya,  historico  y  foral.     Pp.  487. 

Barcelona :  Mariol  y  Lopez.  4to.  20  rs. 
Balaguek  (V.)       Historia    de    Catalufia. 

IV.     Pp.    568.     Madrid:    Tello.      4to. 

44  rs. 
Beunet  (E.)     Histoire  militaire  de  I'Es- 

pagne.       Pp.      313,      plates.       Paris: 

Baudoin. 
Caivano  (T.)     Storia  della  guerra  d'Ame- 

rica  fra  il  Chili,  il  Peru,  e  la  Bolivia. 

II:    La  Bolivia.      Pp.    270.      Turin: 

Loescher.     16mo. 
CoLEccioN  de  documentos  ineditos  para 

la  historia  de  Espana.     Edited  by  the 

Marques  de   la   Fuensanta   del  Valle, 

J.     S.     Eayon,  &     F.   de   Zabalburu. 

LXXXV.     Pp.  542.     Madrid :  Murillo. 

4to.     52rs. 


Feenandez  (L.)  Coleccion  de  documentos 
para  la  historia  de  Costa  Eica.  Docu- 
mentos especiales  sobre  los  limites 
entre  Costa  Eica  y  Colombia.  IV. 
Pp.  509.     Paris  :  Dupont. 

Habler  (A.)  Die  Nord-  und  Westkiiste 
Hispaniens ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  antiken  Geographie.  Pp.  46 ;  map. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs.     4to.     1*60  m. 

MaetInez  Alcubilla  (M.)  Codigos  de 
Espafia.  Colleccion  completa  de  los 
Codigos  antiguos  desde  el  Fuero  Juzgo 
hasta  la  Novisima  Eecopilacion.  Pp. 
2042.    Madrid  :  Lopez  Camacho.  4to. 

Oeellano  (E.)  Historia  popular  de  la 
marina  de  guerra  espaiiola  desde  sus 
origenes  hasta  nuestros  dias.  I.  Pp. 
306.     Barcelona  :  Manero.     14  rs. 

Staebabba  (E.)  Documenti  relativi  a  un 
episodio  delle  guerre  tra  le  fazioni  La- 
tina  e  Catalana  ai  tempi  di  re  Lodovico 
d'Aragona.  Pp.  40.  Palermo :  tip. 
dello  Statute. 
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XVI.   SWISS  HISTOKY 

(See  also  German  section) 


Anshelm  (V.)  Berner  Chronik,  edited  for 
theHistorische  Vereindes  KantonsBern 
II.     Pp.  429.     Bern :  Wyss.     7*50  f. 

Bernoulli  (A.)  Winkelrieds  That  bei 
Sempach.  Eine  kritische  Unter- 
suchung.    Pp.  40.    Basel :  Detloff. 

EssEivA  (P.)  Freiburg,  die  Schweiz,  und 
der  Sonderbund  [1846-1861] .  Pp.  486. 
Basel :  Fosser.     8  f. 

LiEBENAu  (T.  von).  Die  Sehlacht  bei  Sem- 
pach. Pp.  178.  Luzern:  C.F.  Prell.  6  f . 

EiTTER  (K.)  Die  Politik  Ziirichs  in  der 
zweiten  Halfte  des  vierzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte  der  schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft.  Pp.  104.  Ziirich : 
Hohr.     1-60  f. 


Salis  (L.  E.  von).  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  personlichen  Eherechts  in  Grau- 
biinden.     Pp.  108.     Basel :  Detloff. 

Sammlung,  Amtliche,  der  Acten  aus  der 
Zeit  der  helvetischen  Eepublik  [1798- 
1803],  im  Anchluss  an  die  Sammlung 
der  altern  eidgenossischen  Abschiede. 
Herausgegeben  auf  Anordnung  der 
Bundesbehorden  von  J.  Strickler.  I : 
[October  1797-Mai  1798].  Pp.  1244. 
Basel :  Schneider.     4to. 

Wyss  (F.  von).  Leben  der  beiden  ziir- 
cherischen  Biirgermeister  David  von 
Myss,  Vater  und  Sohn,  aus  deren 
schriftlichem  Nachlass  als  Beitrag  zur 
neuern  Geschichte  der  Schweiz  geschil- 
dert.  II.  Pp.  630.  Zurich  :  Hohr.  9-25  f. 


XVII.  HISTORY   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 
(Including  the  West  Indies) 
BoLLEs  (A.  S.)     Financial  history  of  the      Luthekan  chuech.- 
United  States  [1861-1885].     III.    New 


OF  AMEEICA 


.    ni 

York  :  Appleton.     ^^3-50. 

Clay  (Cassius  Marcellus).  Life  and 
memoirs  of,  written  and  compiled  by 
himself.  I.  Pp.  600.  Cincinnati : 
Brennan.     ^5. 

Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  ;  with  amendments, 
etc.  Also  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
[1777]  and  Ordinance  of  1787.  Pp. 
158.  Cincinnati:  E.  Clarke  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

CoBA  (G.)  I  precursori  di  Cristoforo  di 
Colombi  verso  1' America.  Pp.  16. 
Eome  :  Societa  Geografica  Italiana. 

Cox  (S.  S.)  Three  decades  of  federal 
legislation  [1855-1885].  Pp.  700.  Pro- 
vidence (Ehode  Island) :  Eeid.     ^^4*50. 

Fernay  (J.)  Georges  Washington,  fon- 
dateur  de  la  republique  des  Etats-Unis. 
Pp.  368.     Paris  :  Charavay.     3-50  f. 

Goodrich  (F.  E.)  Life  of  General  Win- 
field  S.  Hancock.  Pp.  350.  Boston : 
B.  B.  Eussell.     12mo.     ^1-50. 

Grant  (U.  S.)  Personal  memoirs.  II. 
Pp.  646.   London  :  Sampson  Low.    14/. 

Grasset  (E.)  La  Guerre  de  secession 
[1861-1865].  Pp.401.  Paris  :  Baudoin. 
12mo.     4  f. 

Hutchinson  (Thomas),  Esq.,  captain- 
general  and  governor-in-chief  of  his 
late  majesty's  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  North  America,  Diary 
and  Letters  of  :  edited  by  P.  0. 
Hutchinson.  Pp.  488 ;  7  portraits. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Miiflin,  &  Co.    ^5. 

Kohl  (J.  G.)  Geschichte  der  Entdeckung 
Amerika's  von  Columbus  bis  Franklin. 
Pp.  454.     Leipzig  :  Schulze. 

Lincoln  (Abraham).  Eeminiscences  of: 
edited  by  A.  T.  Eice.  Pp.  Ixviii,  656  ; 
illustr.     New  York. 

Logan  (J.  A.)  The  great  conspiracy,  its 
origin  and  history :  an  impartial  and 
faithful  review  of  the  causes  and 
occurrences  which  led  to  the  great 
civil  war.  Pp.  890.  Illustr.  New 
York  :  A.  E.  Hart  &  Co.    ^3-75. 


Nachrichten  von  den 
vereinigten  deutschen  evangelisch  lu- 
therischen  Gemeinden  in  Nord  Amerika, 
absonderlich  in  Pennsylvanien,  mit 
einer  Vorrede  von  D.  J.  L.  Scholtze 
[],787] ;  neu  herausgegeben  von  W.  J. 
Mann  und  B.  M.  Schmucker,  unter 
Mitwirkung  von  W.  Germann.  I.  Pp. 
724.  Allentown  (Pennsylvania)  : 
Probst,  Diehl,  &  Co. 

Mason  (D.  H.)  A  short  tariff  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time.  L  [1783-1789]. 
Pp.  157.     Chicago:  Mason. 

Moore  (G.  H.)  Final  notes  on  witch- 
craft in  Massachusetts :  A  summary 
vindication  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
concerning  attainders  with  corruption 
of  blood,  escheats,  forfeitures  for  crime, 
and  pardons  of  offenders,  in  reply  to 
the  '  Eeasons,'  &c.,  of  the  hon.  A.  C. 
Goodell,  jun.     Pp.  120.     Boston. 

Prytaneum  Bostoniense  :   Notes  on 

the  history  of  the  old  State  House 
in  Boston.  Pp.  80.  Boston :  Cupples, 
Upham,  &  Co. 

NoAiLLES  (Due  de).  Cent  ans  de  Ee- 
publique  aux  Etats-Unis.  I.  Pp.  li, 
427.     Paris :  C.     Levy.     7-50  f. 

Eosengarten  (J.  G.)  The  German  sol- 
dier in  the  wars  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia  :  Lippincott.   12mo.^  ^^1. 

EosNY  (L.  de).  Les  Antilles.  Etude 
d'ethnographie  et  d'archeologie  ameri- 
caines.  Ouvrage  posthume  public  par 
Madame  V.  Devaux.  Paris :  Maison- 
neuve.  (M^moires  de  la  Societe  d'Eth- 
nographie.     VI.)     4to.     10  f. 

EoYCE  (J.)  California,  from  the  conquest 
in  1846  to  the  second  vigilance  com- 
mittee in  San  Francisco :  A  study  of 
American  character.  ('  American  Com- 
monwealths.') Pp.  513;  map.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  12mo.  ^^1-25. 

Wilson  (J.  Grant)  and  others.  A  cen- 
tennial history  of  the  protestant  epis- 
copal church  in  the  diocese  of  New 
York  [1785-1885].  Pp.  460;  illustr. 
New  York :  Appleton.    ^i. 
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I.  FEANCE   AND  BELGIUM 


Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes, 
xlvii,  3.— C.  DE  Geandmaison:  'Frag- 
ments of  charters  of  the  tenth  century 
[mostly  unpublished]  relating  to  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Julian  at  Tours  [to- 
gether with  a  charter  of  the  year  847] 

(concluded) A.  Paradis,  Christian 

inscriptions  from  Vivarais  [9th-15th 
century]. 

Eevue  Historique,  xxxi.  2. — July — M. 
Thevenin  :  Property  in  the  middle  ages ; 
'  proprietas  '  and '  iustitia  '  with  respect 
to  mills  and  ovens  [arguing  from  an 
examination  of  old  German  and 
medieval  French  charters  and  customs 
that  there  is  here  no  trace  of  common 
ownership] G.  Monod  :  The  adven- 
tures of  Sicharius  ;  a  commentary  on 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  vii. 
47,  ix.  19  [a  picture  of  Frankish  life  at 

the  end  of  the  sixth  century] A.  D. 

Xenopol  :  The  Dacian  wars  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  [101-105  a.d.  ;  a  nar- 
rative attempting  to  fix  the  precise 
route  taken  by  the  Eoman  armies,  with 

a    map]. A.    Stern  :    Metternich'' s 

scheme    of    a    central    representative 

government  for  Austria. Baron  du 

Casse  :  On  the  '  Correspondance  de 
NapoUon  I"'  [supplement  of  letters 
omitted  in  the  first  fifteen  volumes]. 
B.  Eeuss  :  Notice  of  Leopold  von  Banke. 
G.  MoNOD  :  Notice  of  Georg  Waitz. 

xxxii.  1. — September — G.  Block  :  Demo- 
cratic reform  at  Rome  in  the  third  cen- 
tury,b.c.  [criticism  of  Guiraud's  theory]. 

C.  Bemont  :  The  condemnation  of 

John  Lackland  by  the  court  of  peers  of 
France  [1202],  first  articles  [adducing 
evidence  against  the  generally  accepted 
statement  that  John  was  tried  and  con- 
demned by  the  peers  of  France  for  the 
murder  of  Arthur  of  Brittany,  was  first 
made,  according  to  M.  B6mont,  by 
Louis  of  France  in  1216  to  serve  his 
own  purposes,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant  in  actually  contemporary 
records] T.  Beinach  :  The  begin- 
nings of  the  city  of  Pergamum  [illus- 
trated by  a  recently  discovered  inscrip- 
tion]  P.  Viollet:  The  community 

of  mills  and  ovens  in  the  middle  ages 


[in  reply  to  M.  Th^venin's  article  in 
the  preceding  number  of  the  '  Bevue  ']. 

E.  Welvert  :    The  true  name  of 

Madeinoiselle  de  Romans  [mistress  of 
Louis  XV;  really  Amie  Coppiis  or 
Coupierl. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xl.  1. 
— July—ComXe  de  la  Ferriere  :  The 
mission  of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  to 
Rome  [on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV, 
1589,  with  documents  from  manu- 
scripts]  Comte  E.  de  Barthelemy: 

The  marriage  of  Louise  Franqoise 
de  Rabutin,  marquise  de  Coligny 
[daughter  of  Bussy-Babutin],  with 
Henry  Frangois  de  la  Riviere  [1681]. 

H.  Mazel  :  Le  proces  de  la  r^volu- 

tio7i  frangaise  [a  criticism  of  its  his- 
torians], 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  i.  3. — July—k.  Vandal  :  La 
France  en  Orient  au  commencement  du 
dix-huitiime  si^cle  [sketching  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  France  with  Turkey 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  showing  how  the  French  influ- 
ence in  the  East  was  extended  by  means 
of  missionaries  and  merchants,  and 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  com- 
mercial depots  (Echelles)  organised  by 
the  French  government  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and 
at  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  attempts  made 
to  establish  relations  with  the  further 
regions  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia]. 

J.  BoMiEU :  On  the  separation  of 

administrative  and  judicial  power  in 

Belgium B.  Stourm  :  Works  on  the 

financial  history  of  France  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  [a  critical  bibliography], 
B.  KoECHLiN  :  La  politique  fran- 
gaise au  congrds  de  Rastadt  [1797- 
1799]  :  L'ouverture  du  congr^s  et  les 
premieres   demarches  des   plenipoten- 

tiaires    frangais M.    Trelat  :    De 

Vimpot  fonder  eyi  Belgigue  et  en  Hoi- 
lande. 

Bulletin  Critique.  May  1 — A.  Clerval  : 
Hugues,  eveque  de  Chai'tres  au  onzieme 
sidcle.  July  1 — G.  Maspero  :  Ramses 
IL 
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Bulletin  iSpigraphique. — January-June 
— C.  DE  LA  Berge  :  L' organisation  des 
flottes  romaines. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais.  xxxv,  6-8. 
— June-August — A.  Picheral-Dardier  : 
The  emigration  of  1752  [with  letters 
from  private  and  other  sources].  —— 
June-July — C.  L.  Frossard  :  On  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  France  [continued.]  ' 

June — N.  Weiss  :  The  catlwlic  reactio7i 
at  Orleans  during  the  League  [April, 
1586],   with    documents.  July — • 

N.  Weiss  :  TJnimhlished  letters  of 
Catherine  of  Bourbon,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  August — J.  KoMAN :  Contem- 

porary account  of  the  massacre  of  S. 
Bartholomeiu  at  Toulouse  [by  a  catholic 
— printed  from  an  early  copy  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale] . 

Comptes  rendus  de  rAcademie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-lettres. — October- 
December  1885— H.  D'Arbois  de  Ju- 
BAiNviLLE :  Unit^  primitive  des  Italo- 
Celtes  :  relations  de  Vempire  celtique 
avec  les  Gerniains  anterieurement  au 
second  sUcle  avant  notre   Sre :    6tude 

grammaticale L.  Blancard:  Thiorie 

de  la  monnaie  romaine  au  troisidme 
sUcle  api'es  J.-C.  ^Janvxiry-March. 
G.  BoissiER  :  Notes  sur  un  passage  des 
*  Annales  'de  Tacite. 

Comptes  rendus  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques. — May—R. 
DoNioL  :  Depart^  du  marquis  de  La- 
fayette pour  les  Etats-Unis  en  1777. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain.—  Jtily 
— Mgr.  EicARD :  L'abbe  Maury  avant 
1789 ;  Le  clergy  frangais  dans  la  deu- 
xieme   moitii   du   dix-huitiime   sidcle. 

P.    Allard  :    La   persecution    de 

VaUrien. 

Le  Correspondant. — Ajjril  25-May  10— 

E.  Daudet  :  Louis  XVIII  et  Paid  I'^; 

etudes   sur    I'emigration    [1795-1799]. 

July      10 — P.     Thureau-Dangin  : 

L'entrie  en  scene  du  socialisme  sous  la 

monarchic  de  juillet G.  Brulet  : 

Le  gindral  Chabert  et  NapoUon  B^, 
d'apr^s  une  correspondance  in^dite. 

Journal  Asiatique. — February— B..  Sau- 
VAiRE  :  Matei'iaux  pour  servir  a  Vhis- 
toire  de  la  numismatigue  et  de  la 
mMrologie  musidmanes. 

Journal  des  Savants. — May—B.  Haureau 
— La  chronigue  de  Hugues  de  Saint- 
Victor. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires.— ^_priZ- 
June — L.  Hennet  :  L' 4cole  militaire  de 
Paris  [1751-1776]  (two  articles). 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique,  1886,  part  ii.— V.  Vander 
Haeghen  :  Vineyards  at  Ghent  in  the 

middle  ages Count  E.  de  Barthe- 

LEMY  prints  a  journal  of  dom  Guyton 

in  the  Belgian  provinces   [1746] 

Report  of  the  council  of  Flanders  rela- 
tive to  the  anabaptists  [November  8, 
1630] Account  of  the  treatment  of 


galley-slaves  at  Ghent  [1813,  from  a 
contemporary  narrative]. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— ikfo^/  1 — C.  de  Lo- 
MENiE :  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand ;  a 
secret  mission  to  Russia  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVL-'-^mJune  1— General 
CoPERON  DE  ViLLENOiSY :  Ibn-Khal- 
doun,  a  statesman,  philosopher,  and 
historian  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

La  Revolution  'Er&Ti.^diiae.—  May-June — 
V.  CoRDAVEAUx  :  Lc  clergi  sous  la  revo- 
lution et  Vempire.'^^'-'May  -C.  Comte  : 
Notes  et  documents  sur  Marceau.  ■  ■■ 
June. — Gaetan  :  La  fete  de  VEtre  su- 
pi-eme  au  Mans,  le  20  prairial,  an  II. 

F.  RouviERE  :  Quatrefages  de  Laro- 

quette  (continued) A.  Duvand  :  LHn- 

surrection  et  le  si^ge  de  Lyon  [1793] 
(continued). 

Revue  Celtique. — April — J.  Abercromby  : 
Two  Irish  fifteenth-century  versions  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville's  '  Travels  '  (con- 
tinued). 

Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture. — May  31 — A.  Chuquet  :  Recent 
works  dealing  tvith  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution.^-^June  7 — The 
same  :  The  correspondence  of  Grimm 
with  the  empress  Catherine  II.  14 
— P.  Desjardins  :  Queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre.  28 — T.  de  L.  :  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Tavernier.~^-July  5 — C.  Jullian  : 
Mommsen's  ^  Rmnische  Geschichte,'  Y. 
12 — A.  Chuquet  :  Geoffrey's  edi- 
tion of  the  French  negotiations  with 
Sweden.  26— E.  Beauvois  :  Publi- 
cations   of     the    Finland    Historical 

Society. T.  de.  L.  :   Works  on  the 

history   of    Bordeaux.         August    2 — 

T.  Eeinach  :  On  the  Jeioish  calendar. 

9 — P.  VioLETT :  Recent  ivorks   by 

Fustel  de  Coiilanges M.  Tourneux 

&  A.  Chuquet  :  Dufort  de  Cheverny's 
Ifi^moires.—— 30— M.  Vernes  :  Kue- 
nen's  '  Ontstaan  van  den  Hexateuch.'' 

Revue  des  Ceux-Mondes, — May  14 — 
A.  SoREL :  La  fuite  de  Louis  XVI  et 
les  essais  dHntervention  [1791] ;  Va- 
rennes  et  Pillnitz. G.  Rothan  :  Re- 
lations de  la  France  et  de  la  Prusse 
[1867-1870]  (continued).— JztZ?/  1— 
G.  BoissiER :  La  conversion  de  Con- 
stantin.  15 — A.  Maury  :  Une  co7i- 
spiration  r^publicaine  sous  Louis  XIV; 
origine  et  organisation  du  complot  du 
chevalier  de  RoJian  et  de  Latriaumont. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. — April-June 
— J.  LoEB :  Les  Juifs  de  Carpentras 
sous  le  gouvernement  pontifical  (con- 
tinued).  J.    Perles  :    Les    savants 

Juifs  a  Florence  a  Vipogue  de  Laurent 

de    M4dicis M.    Schreiner  :     Les 

Juifs    dans    Al-Beruni. J.   Weyl: 

Les  Juifs  proteges  frangais  aux  Echelles 
du  Levant,  d'apr^s  des  documents  in6- 
dits  tir6s  des  archives  de   la  chambre 

de     commerce      de      Marseille A. 

Cahen  :  Le  rabbitiat  de  Metz  [1567- 
1871]  (continued). 

Revue    Maritime  et    Coloniale. — May— 
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Chabaud-Aknault  :  Etudes  historiques 
stir  la  marine  militaire  de  la  France 
(continued).  -Tune — J.  Guet  :  Les 
origines  de  Vile  Bourhon  (continued). 

Revue  du  Monde  Latin. — March  -J.  A. 
DA  Costa  :  NapoUon  pr  aii  Brisil  {Gon- 
tinued).  June — Comte  de  Baeeal  : 
Dix  ans  de  paix  armie  entre  la  Fratice 
et  V Angleterre ;  Annie  1786. 

Revue  Politique  et  Litteraire. — May  1 — 
P.  Janet  :  Les  declarations  des  droits 
de  Vhomme  en  Amerique  et  en  France. 
——8 — L.  Say  :  Les  impots  ddmocra- 
tiques  du  quatorziime  au  seiziime  siScle 
a  Florence. 

Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions. — May 

— A.  Reville  :  L'empereur  Julien 

A.  KuENEN :  L^CBUvre  d'Esdras. 


Revue  de  la  Revolution. — May,  June — 
E.  DE  Baueepaiee  :  L^assassinat  du 
cotnte  d^AcliS.  May-July — S.  Beu- 
GAii :  Les  camps  de  Jales ;  la  conspira- 
tion de  Saillans ;  troisidme  Udiratioii 
[Juillet,  1792].— .^Jwwe — La  journie 
du  10  aoiXt  racontee  par  Santerre.^^^ 
June,  July — Operations  des  armies  du 
Nord  et  de  Sambre-et-Meuse  [germ.,  an 
II — germ.,  an  IIl}.^— July — L.  Mag- 
GioLo  :  Les  fetes  de  la  revolution ;  fUes 

de  VEtre  supreme. Correspomlcmce 

de  G.  Mauviel  avec  Vabbi  Gi'egoire 
[1800-1804]. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques. — 
April  and  June  —  Dom  L.  Leveque  : 
Etude  sur  le  pape  Vigile. 


II.   GEEMANY  AND  AUSTEIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ivi.  2,  3. 
Munich. — A  Kluckhohn  :  The  diet  of 
Spires  [1526 ;  a  narrative  showing  its 
precise  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 

Lutheran  party]. R.  Aenold  :  Sairit- 

Simon  and  Dangeau  [on  the  share 
taken  by  the  latter  in  the  composition 

of    Saint-Simon's   '  M6moires  '] S. 

Heeelich  prints  a  letter  of  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  of  England  to  cardinal 
Barberini  [November  or  December, 
1640]. F.  Vogel  :  Chlodwig's  vic- 
tory over  the  Alemanni,  and  his  baptism 
[treating  the  account  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  30,  as  legendarily 
coloured,  and  placing  the  events  not  in 

the  year  496  but  in  506] A.  Naude  : 

Frederick  the  Great  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  seven  years^  war  (continued) 
[based  principally  on  the  recently 
published  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
'  Politische  Correspondenz  Friedrich's 

des  Grossen ']. H.  von  Sybel  :  Ge- 

dachtnissrede  auf  Leopold  von  Banke, 
and  obituary  notice  of  Georg  Waitz. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft,  vii.  2,  3.  Munich. — B.  Duhe: 
The  materials  for  a  biography  of  car- 
dinal  Otto   Truchsess   von    Waldburg 

[an  account  of  his  life  and  work] 

F.  W.  E.  EoTH :  The  writers  of  the 
Beyiedictine  and  Cistercian  monasteries 
of  Nassau  frmn  the  tioelfth  to  the 
eighteenth    century   [biographical   and 

bibliographical     notices]. J.     von 

Pflugk-Haettung  :  Notes  on  two  papal 
bulls  of  John  XVIII  and   Urban  II 

[both  rejected  as  forgeries]. A.  von 

Eeumont  :  Biographical  notice  of  the 
Belgian    historian,    L.    P.    Gachard 

[1800-1885]. B.   Duhe:    Cardinal 

Truchsess  and  his  attempts  at  ecclesi- 
astical reform W.  Schwaez:  Con- 
tributions to  the  biography  of  the 
Cologne  theologian,   J.  Gropper,  from 

sources     at    Borne.  Silbeenagl  : 

Ockam's  views  on  church  and  state  [an 


attempt  to  limit  his  heterodoxy  to  the 

department  of  temporal  politics] 

HiEN :    The   exile   of  Peter   Schiopul, 

prince  of  Moldavia  [1592-1594]. H. 

Denifle  :  Note  on  a  letter  of  Clement  IV 
[in  correction  of  S.  Lowenfeld's  article 
in  the  '  Neue  Archiv,'  xi.  pt.  3.] 
Forschungen  zur  Deutschen  Geschichte, 
xxvi.  2.  Gottingen.— B.  Keusch  :  On 
the  '  Gesta  Dagoberti '  [giving  an  ac- 
count of  its  composition,  and  distin- 
guishing  those  documents  contained  in 
the  work  which  have  an  original  and 
independent  value  from  those  which 
are  either  forged  or  known  from  other 

sources] S.  Lowenfeld  :    On  the 

'  Gesta  Abbatum  Fontatiellensium  ^  [the 
chronicle  of  S.  Wandrille  in  Normandy. 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  argues  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  single  author,  c.  834-845, 
and  examines  its  relation  to  other  his- 
tories  of    the   age.] R.    Doebnee  : 

Memoirs  of  the  English  minister 
Bothmer  upon  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  1718  [printed,  with  an  introduction, 
from   the   original  manuscript   in  the 

state  archives  at  Hanover]. T.  Voll- 

BEHE :  The  origin  of  the  projects  of 
secularisation  in  Germany  [1742-1743]. 

J.  Teige  :  Note  on  the  pedigree  of 

the  Saxon  i^nperial  house  [as  to  its 
connexion  with  the  Bohemian  family 

of  Slawnik]. W.  Gisi :  Gtmtramnus 

comes    [c.   952-958]. W.    Meyee  : 

Fragment  of  a  grant  of  Henry  IV. 

The  same  :    On  a  copy  of   a  grant  of 

Lewis  the  Pious  [27  Dec.  819]. B. 

Kuglee  :  On  the  history  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  [with  a  list  of  passages  in 
Albert  of  Aachen  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  Lotharingian  chronicle  and  from 

Lotharingian  legends]. C.  Winkel- 

MANN ;  On  the  life  of  king  Enzio  [with 

documents] G.   RItthning  :    Count 

Anton  Gilnther  of  Oldenburg,  and  the 

Swedes  [1638]. A.  Steen  :  Harden- 

berg^s  memoir  on  the  Prussian  consti- 
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tution  [10  Oct.  1820],  and  Metternich's 
Troppau  memoir. 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  viii.  3. — Gotha. — J.  Gott- 
schick:  The  doctrine  of  Hus,  Luther, 

and  Zwingli  respecting  the  church. 

BuNz :    The    Wirtemberg  concordat  of 

1857  [continued]. 0.  Seebass:    On 

the  monastic  rule  and  penitentiary  of 

Columba  of  Luxeuil. L.  Neustadt  : 

Note  on  Luther^s  correspondence  [with 
two  letters] . 

Zeitsclirift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlan- 
dischen  Gesellschaft,  xl.  1,  2. — J.  G. 
Stickel  :  On  a  coin  of  the  Omiads  of 

Ascalon. Wilhelm  :    Boyalty    and 

priestJwod  in  ancient  Iran.  —  H.  H. 
Dhkuva  :  Sanskrit  grants  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Oujrat  kings  [continued] . 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reicMsclie  GescMchtsforschung,  vii. 
3.  — Innsbruck. — W.  Fischer  :  Criti- 
cism of  Leo  Diaconus  and  Michael 
Psellus  [arguing,  inter  alia,  that  the 
former's  work  was  finished  some  time 
after  the  year  992,  and  that  Psellus 
wrote  his  history ,  in  continuation  of 
Leo's,  by  the  desire  of  Constantine  Ducas 
and  in  some  sort  as  an  official  record 

of  the  time  from  976-1077.] F.  M. 

Mayer  :  On  the  history  of  the  seven  yea7-s ' 
war  [from  two  manuscripts  at  Salzburg, 
dealing  with  the  months  from  June 
1757  to  November  1758,  which  the 
writer  claims  to  be  the  composition  of 
count  Frederick  of  Wied-Eunkel,  a 
general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service]. 
E.  MiJHLBACHER:  Unpublished  di- 
plomas [from  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious 
to  that  of  Hugh  and  Lothar,  in  Italy, 
946  ;  together  with  one  of  Henry  IV, 

1057.] E.  VON  Ottenthal  :     On  a 

marble  at  Innsbruck  bearing  the  mono- 
gram of  Henry  IV  [apparently  unique]. 

• C.  Paoli  :    Chrmiographical  notes. 

A  ScHULTE  :  On  the  history  of  the 

monastery  of  Neuburg  in  Alsace. 

A.  Bachmakn  prints  a  report  of  the 
political  agent  of  Maximilian  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  III  [August-Sep- 
tember 1493]. 

Erganzungsband,  ii.  1. — J.Ficker: 
On  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of 
the  Exceptiones  Legum  Romanorum 
[not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh   century   and   at,   or   in,   the 

neighbourhood     of     Kavenna] T. 

Kitter  von  Sickel  :  On  the  diplomas  of 


Otto  II  [an  elaborate  treatise  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  and  establishing  a  chrono- 
logical series  of   the  diplomas  of  the 

reign]. W.  Sickel  :  On  the  origin  of 

the  medieval  state  [treating  of  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  the  services  of  subjects, 
and  taxation  in  the  Merovingian  state]. 

J.  Ficker:   On  the   Usatici  Bar- 

chinoncB,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Exceptiones  Legum  Romanorum. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholisclie  Theologie, 
X.  1-3.  Innsbruck — H.  Grisar  :  The 
oldest  canon  of  the  Roman  church  re- 
lating to  the  mass  [that  of  pope  Gelasius 
published  by  F.  E.  Warren.]—: — J. 
Blotzer  :  The  holy  see  and  the  ecu- 
menical synods  of  the  early  church, 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  proceed- 
ings    at     Chalcedon. T.    Hagen  : 

Alexander  VI,  Cesar e  Borgia,  and  the 

murder  of  the  duke  of  Biselli. J. 

SvoBODA :  The  closing  of  the  churches 
at  Klostergrab  and  Braunau,  in  rela- 
tion to  the    beginning    of   the  thirty 

years'    war. D.    Kattinger  :     The 

later  history  of  the  church  of  Carthage 
[from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  its 
destruction  in  the  twelfth]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift,  Ixviii.  2. — 
Tubingen — J.  Freisen  :  On  the  doctrine 
of  priestly  celibacy  [in  its  historical 
development,  down  to  the  glossators  on 
the  canon  law  of  the  thirteenth  century]. 

A.  Soeder:    On  the  divine  name 

'Jave'    I'Yahveh'] F.   X.  Funk: 

On  the  date  of  the  A6yos  a\r]0^s  of 
Celsus  [placing  it  between  161,  or  170, 
and  185  a.d.]. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  for 
1886  (part  4). — Gotha— Henke  :  On  the 
history  of  the  observance  of  Sunday 
[dealing  specially  with  the  time  subse- 
quent   to     the     reformation]. K. 

MiJLLER :  The  Waldenses  and  their 
separate  groups  down  to  the  beginning 

of  the  fourteenth  century. Linder  : 

Luther's  relations  with  Basle  [with 
reference  to  an  unpublished  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  town-council, 
1542]. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie,  xxix.  4.  Leipzig. — 
A.  Hilgenfeld  :  Das  Urchristenthum 
[criticism   of    Lechler   and  Harnack]. 

The  same  :  Die  Gemeindeordnung 

der  '  Hirtenbriefe '  des  Paulus. 


III.    GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Church    Quarterly    Review.    No.    44. — 

July — The  life  and  times  of  Bishop 

Hall Monumental     evidences     of 

Christianity    [account     of    Christian 
remains,  chiefly  Roman,  Gaulish,  and 

British] The  architectural  history 

of  Cambridge  [discussing  also  the  be- 
VOL.  I. — NO.  IV. 


ginnings  of  the  college -system  at  both 
the  English  universities]. 
Dublin  Review,  3rd  series,  No.  xxxi. — 
July — W.  S.  Lilly:  Pro  vivis  et  de- 
functis :  Some  remarks  upon  father 
Amherst's  '  History  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation^  [dealing    in  part  with   the 

3h 
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catholic  relief  act  of  1778] Plato's 

Atlantis  and  the  '  Periplus  '  of  Hanvo. 
Edinburgh  Review.  No.  336. — July — 
Modern  trade  and  the  means  of  ex- 
change [with  a  review  of  the  changes 
in  commercial  conditions  during  the 
past  half -century] Bishop  Light- 
foot's  'Apostolic  Fathers.' Marshal 

Davout  [a  review  of  C.  de  Mazade's  re- 
cent edition  of  his  '  Correspondance  ']. 


Quarterly  Review.  No.  ZZb.—July— 
Bribery,  ancient  and  modern  [compar- 
ing the  different  ways  in  which  corrup- 
tion has  been  practised  in  the  Eoman 
and  Greek  republics,  in  India,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  and 

England]. The  flight   to    Varennes 

[a  narrative  based  on  recent  publica- 
tions]. 


IV.  ITALY 


Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  iii.  2. — Turin. 
— G.  Tamassia  :  JEJgidius  and  Syagrius 
[a  study  of  Gallo-Koman  history  in  the 

fifth  century]. P.  Vayra:  Garibaldi 

and  Cavour  [with  a  letter  by  the 
former,  18  May,  1861]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiii.  2. — 
June — F.  Calvi  :  The  Castello  di  Porta 
Giovia  and  its  vicissitudes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Milan.  [It  was  founded  by 
Galeazzo  Visconti  about  1368,  and  re- 
mained the  ducal  residence  until  the 

time  of  Charles  V]. E.  Sabbadini: 

Letters  and  speeches  published  and  un- 
piMished  of    Gasparino  Barzizza   [a 

bibliography]. L.  Carnevali  :  Anna 

Isabella  Gonzaga  [wife  of  Ferdinand 
Charles,  duke  of  Mantua,  1671],  from 

unpublished  sources F.  N. :  On  the 

manuscripts  of  the  '  Historia  de  situ 
Ambrosianae  urbis  '  of  Giovanni  da 

Cermenate. M.     Caffi  :     Note    on 

Bianca  Maria  Visconte,  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  [with  documents] E. 

Motta:  Note  on  Giovanni  Andrea 
Lampugnaiio,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Galeazzo  Maria  Sfoi-za. 

Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  ix.  1,  2.— E.  Sarti  : 
Posthumous  notes  on  the  topography  of 

Borne,  collected  by  G.  Pelliccioni 

G.  Tomassetti  :  Account  of  the  Boman 
Campagna  in  the  middle  ages  (con- 
tinued).  L.  FuMi :    An  ejnbassy  of 

the  Sienese  to  Urban  V  [on  his  return 
to   Italy  from    Avignon,   1367  ;    with 

twelve  documents] B.  Fontana:  On 

the  impriso7iment  of  Benie  of  France, 
duchess  of  Ferrara  [with  letters  from 
Julius  III  to  queen  Mary  of  England 
and  to  Philip  II,  1554,  and  other 
papers  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican 

and    of     Modena] A.     Gabrielli  : 

Account  of  the  manuscript  '  Varia,  4 ' 
in  the  national  library  at  Borne  [con- 
taining medieval  Latin  poems,  &c.]. 
A.  MoNACi :  On  Byzantine  influ- 
ence in  the  writing  of  papal  bulls  [with 

a    plate] . T.    von    Sickel  :     The 

itinerary  of  Otto  II  [982]  settled  by  the 
help  of  diplomas. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napoli- 
tane,  xi.  2, — N.  Barone  :  Extracts  from 
the  Batio  Thesaurariorum  preserved 
among  the  Angevin  registers  at  Naples 


(continued)  [1312-1325] P.  Ridola  : 

Frederick  of  Antioch  [natural  son  of 
Frederick  II]  and  his  descendants  [a 
biographical  study,  explaining  the  part 
taken  by  Frederick  and  his  son  Conrad 
in  the  events  that  accompanied  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Suabia  in 
Italy.  With  the  execution  of  Corradino 
d'Antiochia,  so  late  as  1407,  the  family 

passes  out  of  historical  record] 

A.  Holm  :  Besearches  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Campania  (continued) 
[dealing  with  the  early  topography  of 
Naples]. G.  Filangieri  :  New  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  family  and  bio- 
graphy of  Lucrezia  d'Alagno  [mistress 
of  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon]  (continued) 
[including  the  king's  will  dated  1458, 
from  a  registered  copy  of  1667]. 
Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
X.  1,  2. — L.  Vasi:  Historical  and 
geographical  notes  on  the  city  and  valley 
of  Demona  [or  Demena,  in  the  north- 
east of  Sicily] V.  Bellio  :  On  the 

islands  between  Sicily  and  Africa  [from 

maps  dating  from  1311  to  1646] 

G.  VuLLo-GuzzARDELLA :  Biographicol 
notice  of  fra  Tommaso  da  Butera 
[elected  bishop  of  Cefalii  1329,  but  the 
appointment    was    not    confirmed    by 

John  XXII]. C.  AvoLio :  Slavery  in 

Sicily  in  the  sixteenth  century  [illus- 
trated by  extracts  from  accounts  and 
registers]. G.  Cosentino:  New  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  inquisition  in 
Sicily  [with  an  introduction  on  its 
history.      The   documents    are    dated 

1415  and  1373] F.  Lionti  prints  a 

document  relating  to  Matteo    Palizzi 

[1340] . A.  Flandina  :  Pardon  granted 

to  Ximenio  da  Lerda  [1411-2] A. 

Plandina:  II  miserrimo  refugio  della 
cessione  dei  beni  [illustrating  the  treat- 
ment of  poor  debtors  in  the  seventeenth 

century]. V.  di  Giovanni  :  On  the 

Greek  inscription  found  at  Alesa  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  a  new  fragment 

[with  a  plate] F.  Lionti  :  On  the 

ministers  of  religion  among  the  Jews  of 
Sicily  in  the  middle  ages  [with  docu- 
ments, 1455-1484] E.Palaez:  The 

life  of  Ariadeno  Barbarossa,  translated 
from  an  unpublished  Spanish  version 
of  the  original  Turkish  [continued]. 
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V.  EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Mokfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina).  June-August 
— The  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Chichagov 
[continued] The  war  of  the  father- 
land according  to  the  narration  and 
letters  of  General  Chaplitz  in  the  year 
1812.^^June-July—I.  S.  Kravtzov: 
The  Caucasus  and  the  military  com- 
manders   there.     fSketches    from    the 

years   1854-1864]." M.    I.   Vavilov  : 

The  last  days    of   Russian  America. 

V. Campaign  of  the  Russian  army 

in  India.  A  plan  of  Lieutenant-General 

E.  Yegorov  in  the  year   1855 D. 

NiLov  and  M.  I.  Goeodetzki  :  VoUnski, 
Yeropkin  and  Khronstchov  [gives  an 
account  of  their  pedigrees  and  the  monu- 
ment newly  erected  over  their  graves] . 
Jiily — Extracts  from  Helhig's 
*  Russische    GUnstlinge  '     (continued). 

Memoirs    of     Dmitri     Ivanovich 

Kipianihom  the  year  1820  [continued] . 

. T.  D.  EouDAKOV  :   An  episode   in 

the  life  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  [his 
kindness  to  a  little  Russian  peasant 

near    Chougouyev    in     1832]. E. 

Faeennikova  :  Alexander  Ivanovich 
Kazarski,  1833.  [An  extraordinary 
story  of  the  fate  of  this  Russian 
captain,  who,  after  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1829,  and  having 
received  high  marks  of  the  Imperial 
favour,  died  suddenly,  as  would  appear, 
from  poison.  There  is  something  in 
the  case  that  reminds  us   of   that   of 

Skobelev]. N.   K.   Schilder:    Siege 

of  Plevna  in  1877.  [Many  interesting 
details  from   an    unpublished    life   of 

Todleben]. August— T.  Y.    Mirko- 

vicH  :  The  Emperor  Nicholas  and  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  in  1840.  [The 
writer  was  sent  by  Nicholas  to  Konigs- 
berg  to  congratulate  the  Prussian  king 

on  his  accession.] A.   Viazmitinov 

and  V.  L.  Baratiuski  :  The  last  Polish 
insun'ection  in  1863  [containing  very 
interesting  details  of  this  war,   skir- 


mishes with  parties  of  the  insurgents 
in  forests,  &c.  Baratiuski  fought  on 
the  Polish  side  and  gives  his  expe- 
riences]. 
Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski  Viest- 
nik).  June — V.  N.  Stchepkin  :  Famines 
in  Russia  [an  account  of  the  chief 
famines  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  1885] P.  A.  Matveiev:  Bul- 
garia and  Eastern  Roumelia  after  the 
congress  of  Berlin,   Parts  III,  IV,  V. 

N.  S.  Leskov  :  The  fogs  of  heraldry. 

Remarks  on  family  names  [showing 
the  strange  corruptions  which  have 
arisen  and  describing  the  fabrications 

of  pedigrees]. A.  I.  Saveliev:  The 

universality  of  certain  customs  [traces 
of  paganism  among  the  Mordvinians.] 
July — A.  G.  BRtJCKNER  :  Anton 
Friedrich  Bilsching  [his  story  in  Russia 
and  an  account  of  his  memoirs  pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1789.  He  made 
some  valuable  contributions  to  Russian 

history] T.  X.  Bichkov:  Baron  Isai 

Petrovich  Shaphirov.  [The  adventures 
of  an  eccentric  Russian  nobleman 
during  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.] 

N.   D — ski:    The    cholera  in  the 

years  1830-31  in  the  government  of 
Koursk  [an  interesting  account  of  the 

riots    which    took    place] V.    Z.  : 

Leopold  Ranke  and  his  importance  in 
historical  literature.  August —  N. 
P V :  A  glance  at  the  Greco-Bul- 
garian dispute  [by  an  eyewitness] 

Z.  P.  MozHAisKi :  The  tim.es  of  the 
military  colonies  from  the  narrations 
of  a  former  colonist.  [It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  establishment  of 
the  military  colonies  by  Alexander  I, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Arakcheyev,  led  to 

serious  disturbances.] A.  Vostokov: 

The  exile  of  the  Princes  Oolitzin  to 
Mezen  [in  Northern  Russia.  A  mys- 
terious episode  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  Russian  history]. 


VI.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  viii.  6. — June—F.  Codeea  y 
Zaidin  :  History  of  the  city  of  Caravaca 
[a  criticism  based  on  Arabic  sources, 
and  serving  to  correct  various  state- 
ments in  the  '  Historia  de  Caravaca '  of 

Q.  Bas  y  Martinez]. F.  Fita:   La 

Juderia  de  Madrid  en  1391  [when  the 
Jewish  quarter  was  destroyed ;— with 
documents]. J.  G.  de  Arteghe  ex- 
poses a  spurious  letter  of  Napoleon  to 
Joseph,  king  of  Spain,  Sept.  9,  1808. 


Revista  de  Espana.— ilf^i?/ 10 — Abdon  de 
Paz  :  Expulsidn  de  los  Moros.         25 — 

R.  Santillan  :  Los  sucesos  de  1820 

J.  S.  TocA :  Juicio  critico  acerea  de  sor 

Maria  de  Agreda  y  Felipe  IV. E. 

SoLER :  La  disiincidn  entre  la  iglesia 
y  el  cstado  segu7i  las  fuentes  canonicas. 
June  10 — The  same  :  De  las  doc- 
trinas  sohre  las  relaciones  entre  la  igle- 
sia y  el  estado,  y  de  su  clasificacidn. 
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VII.  UNITED   STATES  OF  AMEBIC  A 


Magazine  of  American  History,  xv.  6; 
xvi.  1-3. — June-September— k.  E. 
Lee  :  The  battles  of  Port  Republic, 
and  Cedar  Mountain  [four  papers]. 
June—G.  Banceoft  :  Self-government 
[an  address  to  the  American  Historical 

Association] C.     K.     Tuckekman: 

Triumph  of  the  American  principle  [on 

the  Trent  affair] A.   W.   Clason  : 

The,  convention  of  Virginia  [1788] 

W.  H.  Swallow:  Retreat  of  the  Con- 
federate government  [April,  1865], 
July — J.  W.  Geeakd  :  The  Dongan 
charter  in  the  city  of  New  York.^--^ 
August — The  settlement  of  the  North- 
west territory   [1784-1787]. A.  W. 

Clason  :  The  Convention  of  New  York 

[1788]. C.  Jones,  jun. :  Negro  slaves 

during  the  civil  war. -^-^ September — 
J.  W.  Johnstone  :  The  defects  of  our 
constitution ;  its  historical  amendments, 
and  their  inadequacy,. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 


torical and  Political  Science,  4th  series, 
vi. — D.  E.  Bandall  :  A  puritan  colony 
in   Maryland   [with   a  notice  of    the 

puritan   emigration    to  Virginia] 

vii.-ix. — Shosuke  Sato  :  History  of  the 
land  question  in  the  United  States 
[dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
public  domain  and  its  administration, 
and  the  existing  condition  of  the  land- 
system]. 
Baum's  Church  Review,  No.  160-163.— 
January -August — W.  W.  Olssen  :  The 

'  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.' 

S.  B.  Eathbun  :  The  progress  of  archceo- 

logical    research A.    W.    Thayer: 

2'^6  route  of   the   Exodus F.  W. 

Taylor  :  The  church  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  [a  review  of 

E.  W.  Dixon's   'History'] A.  W. 

Thayer:    The  Bene  Israel  in  Egypt. 

F.   J.  Parker:    The   conquest   of 

California  [1846]. 


INDEX 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,   AND  DOCUMENTS 


Alfred's  year  of  battles   [871] :   by 

the  Kev.  W.  H.  Simcox,  218 
Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 

Politiques,  395 
American  Historical  Association,  208, 

602 
Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  und  Kirchen- 

geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  188 

Borgia,  Ccesar,  Contemporary  poems 

on :  by  E.  Garnett,  138 
Bourbon,  The  house  of :  by  J.  E.  Seeley, 

86 
Braddock,  General,  The  campaign  of : 

by  J.  C.  Wilson,  149 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  The  tyrants 

of  [406-411] :  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  53 

Church,  The  English,  Eestoration  set- 
tlement of :  by  the  Eev.  N.  Pocock, 
677 

Corsica,  King  Theodore  of:  by  J.  T. 
Bent,  295 

Domesday  commemoration,  604 
Donats,  St.,  The  miraculous  cross  of, 

[1559-1561] :  by  T.  G.  Law,  513 
Dupleix,  FranQois  Joseph:  by  S.  J. 

Owen,  699 

EuBoiA  before  the  Lelantine  war :  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  625 

German  schools  of  history:  by  Lord 

Acton,  7 
Greece,  Homer  and  the  early  history 

of :  by  D.  B.  Monro,  43 
—  The   earliest   inhabitants   of :    by 

Evelyn  Abbott,  417 
Greville  Memoirs,  Notes  on  the :  by  A, 

105 

Hanover    papers.    The:    by    P.    M. 

Thornton,  756 
Hanoverian  Succession,  The  electress 

Sophia  and  the:  by  A.  W.  Ward, 

470 


Heidelberg  university,  The  quincen- 
tenary of,  816 

Herbert,  Admiral,  Correspondence  of, 
during  the  revolution :  by  E.  M. 
Thompson,  522 

Homer  and  the  early  history  of  Greece : 
by  D.  B.  Monro,  43 

Huguenot  Society  of  London,  The,  187 

Ireland  : — The  depositions  relating 
to  the  massacres  of  1641  :  by  E. 
Dunlop,  740 

—  The  repression  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in :  by  the  Eev.  W.  Cunning- 
ham, 277 

—  Adam  Smith  and  free  trade  for :  by 

0.  Browning,  308 

—  Eeminiscences  of  a  fugitive  loyalist 
[1798] :  by  G.  F.  Handcock,  536 

Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  603 

Italian  Historical  Congress  [1885],  187 

Jewish  history,  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of,  189 

Land-holding,  Early  forms  of :  by  C. 

1.  Elton,  427 

—  by  P.  Vinogradoff,  734 
Lauderdale  [1670-1682] :  by  0.  Airy 

445 
Liberty  of  conscience.  An  early  tract 
on  [1643] :  by  S.  E.  Gardiner,  144 

Mather  and  Eandolph,  Letters  by 
[1683-4] :  by  C.  E.  Doble,  146 

Mayne,  Cuthbert,  and  the  bull  of  Pius 
V :  by  T.  G.  Law,  141 

Molmen  and  MoUand :  by  P.  Vino- 
gradoff, 734 

Monaco,  The  archives  of,  188 

NiEDERSACHSEN,  Historischsr  Verein 
fiir,  394 

Olybrius,  The  emperor :  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
507 
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Paeis  under  the  last  Valois  kings :  by 
Miss  E.  B.  Hamilton,  260 

—  The  origines  of  the  university  of : 
by  the  Eev.  H.  Kashdall,  639 
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